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NOTES 


///«/? and Piolitcriinu. 

Olio iiia\ hotwoon liiiili jiilio of 

;;o.)fls aii'l .soivioos ot wiiiou.s kiiiJ> and iDiioludo 
lliai sonio aio sdciall) inoro ofijiM tioiialilo than 
olhers. A ,1101101 al |>iinoiijle foi tnakina, -utli dis¬ 
tinctions vionld tio difricult to lav down, lail one 
Jria\ sav that poods and sorvioob loijuirod es-.oii- 
tlally to maintain life should bo made available 
at a fair prion altbonph lu\iii\ thinps could ro- 
tnain relatively more expensive. Or that prices 
charged for ihinps (including services) ‘•old to 
the poor should be obtainable at prices which the 
poor oar. afford while the wealthy may comiicte 
for the possession and use of goods and ser¬ 
vices they wish for. One may assume that only 
food, clothing, housing and similat csi-cntials of 
life are used for prohlecririg by the sellers ; but 
one may a<ld to this list man\ other goods and 
services whiih should be axailable at a lea'-mable 
price .but arc ihargid for at cxtremeK high latcs. 

1. IJigli Medical fees: Many senior physi¬ 
cians, surgeon.® and specialists charge exor¬ 
bitant] v high fees. They < haige double or 
more than douhle fees if the\ have to go 
to the patient's hou.se pailicularly at night 
, or to distant places. A.® a result llinse. who 
n^d their services most fail to obtain the 
saitie. Only the rich can get proper medi¬ 


cal attention. Ilicte should therefore W' 
maxima fixed lor medical charges tlnd 
methods introduced for obtaining the iser- 
\ ice® of loj) men at a rea-onahle rate. 

Law vers’ Lee® : I hese aie also very higa 
if one tries to get the be®t legal help. 
best lawyers should also charge reasonable! 
tales and set ajiart some of their time fojfj 
pirsons who aie not wealthy hut are 
\oi\ed in eases requiring the help of $r^ 
class lawyeis. • 

House Rent : It is now a well known raf^ket 
that one is made to pay premia and alsd- 
very high rent fot houses. Those who hav^!' 
house property cxpi'ci to get the hi^heit*: 
possible return to their investments' 
house pro[)CTtv, I hcie, should be limits 
to lenis which laiuHords can charge aiid^ 
some reasonable svstem introduced fot* 
allolmeat of bousing aironmiodation. 

Land and Projieity : I'lie values of (and 
and pioperty have crossed all limits,'!tind 
wbiib used to ®el| for Rs, 100 is now 
®old foi Rs. .')0O to Rs. 1,000. As a re¬ 
sult jicrsons of limited means cannot own 
their dwelling houses. 'Hie costs of bricks^ • 
ceinetil, stone chips, doors, tvindowa, elec- 
■ricul installations, plumbing etc. have alsb 
gone sky liigh. 
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6. Salarioh ainl fees of toji ofllcers. dlretlors, 
!'<)ii<;ullan(s, Maiuif>inf> AiKMils fit: : II is 
now quilt' iituniul for a tompaii^ to pay u 
loj) ofliffi Rs. 10,001) - (u inoit* [tfi uiontli 
tnj>cllK'r v\itli tnau\ airiciiilit's, fat t'xpt'iiscs 
accouiils atui other pri\ilef;t> whieli nittnev 
ranuoi htiv . Direelois atitl (a)ii‘>ullaiil> 
al'-o ;;et \er^ lii”li fee>, aiiietiilies ami |)ri- 
tilefif's. Manaaiii” AticiiU <;el incomes loo 
hit?]) foi the set \ ices lhc\ lemlei . I hesc 
ntnic out ol the incomes that woikers or 
share hohlcrs coultl have ohUiinetl. had not 
such waslefnl methods heeii irilrodiieed to 
pul monev in si-jeeled pockels. Mans of 
these piofil-makeis are noi teehnieal ev- 
peris nor verv eapahle men. lop ollicei? 
aie t)lfen seleeteil tint of |irolef;es, lelations 
of Diieelors or s\(opiiants. I lie piihlit 
seclot is not free from these ahnses. 

6. Rayments fttr rm woik done : Manniii;.' in 
indnsiries, commercial ollict s and aovein- 
menl dejtailmenls is carried out in a tradi¬ 
tional mannet. / e. lai^e numhers of per- 
stms aie em|)lo\etl vvlio tlo no woik. at 
least not emnii'li work (o earn their salat 
ies. Although the wa^res and salaties are 
none loo hiph from the atiitle of 
cost of living ; one has t(» say that manv 
of the incumhonts are tcallv not required 
to do anv useful productive woik. Their 
earninf; aie therefore not ‘‘hijlh price’’ paid 
for any services rendered; hut just money 
thrown away to satisfy workeis’ demands. 
These unnecessary hands are not the “toil¬ 
ing masses''. They rather cause wages to 
remain low. 

High jtiiees which include high fees, exoihi- 
tant salaTu's and imcarnod incomes going into the 
pocke.s (d jK'r.sons who ate employr'd just for 
show, are quite often mivtd up with “hlack" pav- 
tnenls and umleihami earnings. Ihese involve 
lax eyasior, loo. rair pi ices w<iuld requir that 
no huycis would have to ]»av for < ods and ser¬ 
vices at too high a rale oi for goor and services 
not received oi onlv receiveil in token form. All 
exorbitantly high |>iice.s. fees, salaries received in 
yte or black jiayinmts should he restricted as 
possible. All monies paid to persons who 
ilOthing or not enough in return of what they 


are paid shouhi be restrioted too. Our economic 
life suffers from two ailments. Too few people 
getting n>o mueh for what they give or do and loo 
manv pettple. gelling petty amounts for doing 
i.Dihing or next to nothing 

/‘<)l>ttluli<>n (lonlrol 

I 

l)i'( leasing the hirlh rate It.is got its own ad- 
v.ml.iges apail fioin the t|Ueslioii of stdving the 
[)j(d)l<'iii of food sijp[(lies that fates India. India 
is a ja.or eountiv ami the aver.ige family haij a 
veiv Iitw imotiie, which cannot give the family 
memhiis even a minimum subsisteme level stan¬ 
dard of living. lit die ciretimsiam es if there are 
less mimheis in lire fainilv. the slaiulard of living 
could he Ireller. To reduce the si/c of the family 
the hcsl melhixl would he and slmiild he inereas- 
iiig the age ol persons who niairv. As things an:' 
now girls are m.uiied olf even hefore they reach 
womanhood. i’o\s are manleil when they yet do 
not qualify lot gainful employ inent. ,\s such 

manv families tome into c.xisteuce t»f which lire 
female paieiits aie Iwilve to thirteen years old 
ami the inali^ parents sivlccn to eighteen vears. 
\.ilutallv such parcnls are itrcsponsihle and unfit 
111 rear children. J'hey are in many cases support- 
cil hv their owir paieiils in joint families. Their 
age of marriage slioiihl he made eighteen for 
gills ami It shunhf be erijoicril. A good idea 

woultl he to distpialify all peisons who violate, 
direetly or indirectly, the laws eorieeniing age of 
marriage, for service or selection for holding any 
jruhlic ])(rsts of a iPirrc.sentative character. In 
other words we do not want men or women in our 
legislatures, (iovernnient olfiee or local self- 
government establishments who practise or sup¬ 
port the marriage of immature persons. If a sur¬ 
vey is made one will discover thousands of public 
servants and jiersons in legislatures, immicipalitics 
etc , who practise child marriage in their own 
families. 

As to the que,sliori of food supply, this can 
he solverl by increasing the production of crops 
and bv lidi enlfiire, animal husbandry and poultiy 
fanning. India produces food crops at a per aert)' 
rate whieh is asloundingly low. The main reason 
fur this is lack of irrigation. The other reasons 
are lack of capital and all essential resources which 
aid successful agriculture. If the State looked 



after irrigation and the' J»Vovision of these re¬ 
sources, our per acre yield o{ fond' crops could 
^iasily double itself in no lime. Antj' [hfk would 
solve tbe ftroblem of food and idso itunea-^e rfie 
slandard of living of the people which will auto- 
* matically bring about a fall m the birth rate. But 
the ino.sl important thing is to check child nun- 
riage. This has been a ilisgrace to India ioi a 
\er> Jong time and should he, stopped immediately 
atid foicefully. If one oi two mitiistcis are 
forced to resign on the ground that they have -^iip- 
porlerl child marriage directly or indiiecdv that 
would do » lot of good to Indiatt society. Should 
we not look for .«n<}i ministeis, legislators, r-ouii- 
cillors and members of jujbllc; bodies ? 

(’/ro/r'/ig ^t\l' Slates 

In oMcn day-i great empiies grew up thrrxigh 
,'ori(|Liests and through alliances, marriages etc. 
These g'eat empires bloke up rpritc 'often and the 
\aiious ia» ial, liiiguistii- and religions groups le- 
eslaldislied ihcm.seKes a' sejraiale sovereign slates, 
which did iu»t ically cause ilie creation of any 
new slates ; lurl mciclv fi«-ed those that had heen 
iiilegtalcd within the large cmpiics that had grown 
u]) from time lo lirru'. Tire break up of lire 
Koman Kmpiic in aucinit tiirrcs or that of the 
Ansli'o-llujigariati I trial Mouareby in 191 l-lo arc 
good examples of rlisiiitegratiou of cin|jire.s. But 
wbeii the British Emjriic began lo Ineak up, the 
British made allernpts at i iealiirg stjiifs whiih had 
ne\er exisli'd before anil their idea behinri tbese 
’attempts was not humanitarian noi ideologiealiv 
free from evil policies. T'hus the formation 
of Pakistan was Irased on a false two nation theory 
whicli th<‘ British sponsored in order to keej) 
India polilieully divirled and weak. British 
attempts at creating Stales in Arabia, Africa or in 
other phwes are also based on hojrcs id mninluiu- 
ing British suzerainty in many lands in an indiieel 
maritier. The Auterieans are not empire Imilders, 
they say, hut the Amerii'ans a()pear lo he hand in 
gloves with the British in all these [xilitieal man- 
•ouevres all over the world. 'The Americans are 
also fighting a full scale war in Viet Nam in 
^which thousands of Americans and Viet N’ainese 
are dying for no apparent gain in jroinl of human 
progress or the establishment of justice, freedom 
and the riglils of Man. For, the establishment of 


Aiheritan superiority in my country is surely 
idea! for wirich thousands should give their lives 
•SO, if America wins in Viet Nam and succeeds in 
crealing a strong American aided South Viet Nam, 
one should not hail that as a victory for Human ’ 
I.iberty and |u.slice. If on the other hand th^ 
North Vicl Narncse win with the help of Russifi,. 
and Fhina and suci eeii in eieating a single Staf4 
oni of two, that also will not Ire a victory for alfv 
nuTi who desire liberty ami freedom to prevail) 
over lotalilaiian autocracy. 'This fight is a fight, 
heiween two exils : and whichexer wins the result 
will be loss of human rights. 

Wliere, new crn])ircs arc being luiilt up, as 
in the case of tdiina's expansionism, human liberty 
and lire just rights of mankind arc Ireirig des- 
llOved in Older to liolrl up the niighl of autocratic 
(Tujuc'. China is on the war path and unless 
tlicre Is inleinal break u|), the Fliinesc will .‘oonef 
or later face the world across battle torn lands 
that man could base u.sed ft>r ilexeloping a greater 
civilisation titan we have ever seen before. These 
povveis. viz., China, Russia, America and Britain 
with their many camp followers have become a 
greai '■oiirce of danger to Humanity . 'They all 
plr-ad for and hawk great ideals ; such as libera-,, 
lion of tlie toiling masses, development of vinder-• 
developed eouiilrics and so fortli : l)Ut they fail, 
to lonvince die jieoples of the world about the ’ 
geiiuinemss of iheii feelings. 'The reason being 
tlii'ir easv adoption of luilitarv methods whenever ;, 
they wish l » ilo good to others. They also en- 
courage, othei nations to fuvm minor blocs so' 
lliat skiimishes could become buttles, and, battles ! 
wars. China’s oe< upalion of Tibet and of large,' 
tr.iils of Indian terriloiy, place her quite high;, 
among marauders. She has been trying to work'. 
Iter way into Burma. Malay and Indonesia loo but, 
vvithoui much success. Her possession of nuclear . 
weapons has made her formidable and the only 
coirnfry in Asia which can challenge her might, 
even for defence puiqroses is India. But India is..^ 
constantly in the throes of missionary activities 
and she thinks she will save the world by her' 
a'taehment to iinti-violenec. 'Tbi.s non-violence 
has now taken the shape of non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. But unless India makes nuclear ' 
weapons she can never t'Xivccl to stand up 
against China. .And if she did not stand Up 





,.<eigainst China, she would not he at>le to tnain: 
•^810 her sovereign lights for any length of lime. 

'\A Slump 

The ^liimp lIuU ha^" been ('feeping upon us 
»ji)ice the lust two oi lliiee >eau« lias now as''imie<l 
ihwre alarming dimensions. I'ji’loiies aie being 
closed down, masses of woikiT'. ai<^ being re- 
Jffehched or laid off, the sanls «»t^ the laeloiies are 
jammed up with un->old ds ami lln'ie i^ 

general shortage of fmnk eveiywheie. Sti Moratji 
.fan e\p!aiii awa\ this indusijial maladjusimeni 
■as an exjnession ol some strange mass |is\( lio- 
.doftldal disease, or as a s\niplom of a national 
ffliiglie eaii-ed l)\ ovei-piodiielion , hut we < an- 
Jiotsacc'e|»l sijcli e\pl,nia'.ions. In laet, we know 
■fhat the artifii iai slimiilalion of oui indnstiies 

borrowed lesnuices hatl not heeii \eiv pay¬ 
ing and prodije!i\e. We h.ul to hoirow niotiev Id 
pay interest on foieign loans and numerous large 
plants hatl been limning .it a lf>ss \car aflei yeai. 
This stimuladon therefore had to stop mid il was 
(slowly willifirawn liom mam fields willi the le- 
%lilt that workeis eoidd ii i longer he paid v ith 
^rrowetl funds : not \arious indigenous indus 
tifins given orders foi ilie developimait of 
further unw.mleii imliislries viith Itorrowed foieiirn 
capital. .So that the misonml planning ami the in- 
eihcaent management of new industries set >ip hy 
the Omerrimeiit at gieal cost are really the root 
^Uses of the slum|). Nitifiiial tuule hoom.s creal- 
cfd through tinumslames whieh suddenly eease. 
ti^'.ofist, .'ire .ilwavs followed hy 'lumps of a dan¬ 
gerous and utieoniudlahle type. In limes of war 
certain industiies expejieiiee an unnatural huom. 
Ppsl wav leeonsliuelion can also Inin." about a 
liiriited Imom. Ihit these booms do not nceessaiily 
have any \ilality in ilum. 1 hey may romc and go 
inthoijt leaving any ♦•I’nnomic imjiression of a 
lasting variety . liie pre.seni slump in India has 
been brought aiiont hy eeitain long period forces 
jonneried with unscientific elf oils at industrial 
acvelopmenl. Ifut on loji of tliis has come a great 
fall in agiicullurai ]noduelion whicli has diverted 
Mmost all purchasing [lowci of the majority of 
e pcojile to food purchases, d'hi.s has caused an 
intensive fall in the purchase of all other kinds 
goods. A.s a lesull all indiisiries prmlucing a 
jjaiyely of goods are facing a “no deniamr’ atmos¬ 


phere of a fantastic"kind. If agriculture improves 
there may he a revival of transactions in the 
markets of certain varieties of goods. These are 
the products of well established industries for 
which the demand is conventional and fairly 
clasde. People l>uy these things after meeting 
their rcijuiicinenls of food, medicine, school 
Imoks and essential clothing. The rurrent short¬ 
age (if food with exorhilanl Mack market jirices for 
(iie. Hour, pulses, sugar, \egeiahlcs, meat, fish, 
eggs and fiui.s have pushed the demand for all 
iilhei goods into near nothingness. The sudden 
aciiifiiess that the slowh grow'ing slump lias de¬ 
veloped dining leccnt months Is entiiely due to 
the semi-famine conditions. When this passes off, 
as is expcflctl. if agriculluial conditions imjirove, 
the gencial long period slump will loininuc 
ncvcilheless until tiade and iiulusliy aie re¬ 
adjusted hy the notmal fmielioniiig of socio- 
icoTiomic forces. Ibis is not happening yet ">n 
aieomii of the political atna>-phere |tre\ailing in 
India whieh iiiduees goveinmeiil to follow a 
-traiige ei onomie ]Mdiev of vague liojics aiiil no 
eli'.ii (lit objev'lives. 


/ 


('ijiiraiiiccs 


t 

.\n (ountiy e.m or should depend on gua- 
laiilees gdven hv other eomitfies for its defeiiee. 
I.iod su|iply or other es-i'ii'i.il leipjirements, un¬ 
less it has some means at its disposal hy whieh 
il can foice otlici (ounirics to lahoiii their eorn- 
niilmenls. this eounliy has no such means at its 
disposal which can he used as Icveis to achieve 
any <d)jeeti\es of an essential nature. f)iir prob¬ 
able defenders may ai any nioinenl turn out to 
he aggressors. For of the jiowms wdileh have 
any strength to defend any one, one is our dec¬ 
lared enemv and one is not lilelv to eoine to 
assist any other eoimlry which is ideologically 
its not camp follower. I'lie other two powers are 
definitely more attaihed to one of our dec¬ 
lared enemies than to us. In the clrcumstanees 
didenee guarantees, even if given, are not likely 
to he effectiv(! if and when we face a nuclear 
attack. Moreover nuclear attacks arc made so 
C|uiekly and their effects aic so destructive that 
India can he reduced to cinder long before any 
guarantor can do anything about it. What we 
need is utter preparedness to repel nuclear attack 



t)y nuclear weapons. /\u proDapie atiacKcrs must oiorm m a lea t-up 

know that a hydrogen bomb used against India ,, : 

will draw' Uw such bombs towards its own largest When Pakistan snatches away a large sl 
cities. The reason why llhina is now making of Ka-limir from India with the connivance 
nuclear bombs is that she fears nuclear attacks many “friendU’ nations of the latter coutttj 
from other nalicms, ^o^v that China ean also India swallo\v> the insult as meekly as befite 
«lireet ICBMs towards tbe gieat cities of the spinelos junior n.embei of the Llnited Ndtii 
\\(»rld, she can be sure that other nations rvill Organisation. Rut when a few hundred peaitsi 
not launch nuclear rockets a. Iut with impunity. >M\h bows ami anows and Iw-elvc guns.^^i^ 
India, howe\cr, continues to think that nuclear amongst iheinseKes f<ir the possession of' lai) 
weapons are morally worse than bullets and Iiows utnl some of them lioisl (he Ked f lag or qtl 
and allows. lliey aie loo. for they can kill Mao Tse-lung ; the Co\eriniicnt of India hi 
millions at one stroke. Ihit, then, if it is a clioicc com iilsioiis. Actuall} the real icasoii for"’ f 
belwi'in gelling oui own millions killed rallicr psychological ii[)liea\al is Peking Radioes n 
than s tiTienne else’s in lelalialioii: w'e do not see lences to .\a\albjii as a great <'eiuie of agrar 
am wa\ out i.l a moral ipiibble without risking levolulion. If (.liiiia expects to conquer the we 
the lives of millions of Indian mi'n, women and witli bows and allows and twelve guns, i 
'hililieii. s|(,,)uld be allowed to dream her dreams of \m 


As to food supplies. OUI dcjicmleiice on 
foreign supplies and the diniciilties ibal aiose 
recenllv in olnaiiiing llic piomised quantities of 
foodgiaiiis liom foieign siPimes, pioved tlic 
iiselc-snc-s o) such iiriangcmeiils. \\ e 'hall ncvci 
know c\a<il\ how many thousand (let' ins have 
died due to starvation or ncar-slaivation during 
this MMi hut we have no douht that considcraldc 
inimlii |s have died. I his has abt) lieen tlie result 
of our foolish lailli in foieigncis. Oui dependence 
on foreign eouiiiiies foi e•ssenlial mateii<ils and 
nia<diine parts has eaii'cd endless siideriiig to out 
leelmieallv pioduetive worki't'. I hev have ipiile 
ofliMi sulfeied relrenelimeiils as well as Jay offs, 
just heeaus*' the (aivenimeiil could not spaie 
enough foreign exchange to procure these m.ite- 
rials and parts. I hr riaiioji lius Inst valualde pm- 
diieli'oji atui the milion’s iiidusliial pro.^iess has 
heeri bailly hain[)eied. d he onlv nmiedv llii' 
Coveriiment could think of was finlli''r inteiisifi- 
cafion of their efloils at hamslriiigiiig the iialioii's 
economy by tackling ceononiiv’ piohlems In 
speeebe«, jiioiioiinecments and gestures. Kvi'ry 
day eveiy hour some one makes some high sound¬ 
ing and hopeful aiiiioiineement. The AIR thrives 
on these and the newspapers waste their printing 
potential on these. Hut nothing else happens. 
Poverty and suffering go on for ever. The people 
deserve it ; for they depend on inelTeetive persons 
to produce results. Bui then the ineficelives 
should have better sense llian to stick on for ever 
and ever. 


KWiihitioM ill ilie maiiiiei of liei opium addi 
of the pt(*-Sun 'l at Sen peiiod. If tlie Naj 
amhii'h and kill Imiidieds of India s soldiers^, 
never lake cireetivc' mea-'Ures agaiii'l them, 
llie Mizo' act siimhiilv we sii in Delhi and Iv 
.M.-eting". I lie leaiori being the urge to prof 
llie Oiiigress (.oveinmenl in .^«smn. howe’ 
worililess i: may h*-. But ^a\a!hari must alV? 
hut ihe lieadliiies and In- hlaiingly announced” 
tio' lime ju'l hei aiwe the Cfovernment in 
I'eogal i" not (.ongn*'' howevei elheirntly it h) 
handle the '•itiialioii llicie. And there is CHi 
loo making idiolie luoadea'ls almul a great ari 
of pea'an's fa< ing the Indian Army with twfcj 
gill!'' and all imknowii miinbm' of how*', arroy 
"pears, latapiilis and "liik". I he Chinese ''8 
‘•upplyirg automatic aims (and no) just wor 
iiieoui ageiiient I to llie .\agas. flic PakislAI 
are doing llie same in llie \li/o&. The Rai^ 
Peking or the Radio Pakistan ',i\s nothing abo 
il to llie woild. Ahnshhum aCo i'* ralliet retice 

. •iti 

about what the \agas and the Mi/os do. Will 
lliey liold meeiings in Delhi, thev (orue in for ft 
prhitily publieilv . Vfluu they U"e the arr 
given to them Iiy foreign poweis against' ci) 
-oltliers thev aio mentioned Jor the occasion - 
news. Hut no fiiiore about their eoilneclioil 
arilieidents atid all the rest vif ii. Pakistan's occ 
pation of ‘‘Azad" Kasliinir is not news any inoti 
for have wi' not sworn our souls away in lef|l 
of the Tashkent Declaration TIic Americffif! 
the British, the Russians, together with otjl 



jH fry art' all lined up against India when porters to act in a law' aUntiin^ .mtbiner anti witli- 
;ornes to Ka'iimii. .Ami India tolerates tliis. out destroying the rights and privileges of -olte? 
goodness or fear or both, If it is fear we inernhers of society. For, the political leaders 
shrld try to overconie it In hellei mllltarv pre- surely know that their followers and supporters 
prion. If it IS gtioduesy, we '-hould study the ate not nnlnv, while the gi'iieral public vastly oul- 

tiiiinhcf them and are quite capable of dealing 
wilfi them if ihev' clinsp to do so. There are many 


fa for tle\eli)pi/m a liel'er spirilual outlook, 
thowever, it is due to the inabilitv of our poli- 


leudeis to it>ali'<e the true meaning of tntvi In sorrfl\ too, who are bt'lier ol'gatiisers tif 


pnal honour, theic is no I’urr f.u' it 
! people can change the leaders. 

0eto/ Control hy f ,air e 


Ibil '•ocial ojiinion than ihe political leadeis, and if 

there is continued inteifereme willi the rights of 
r tlie pidilic. the\ ina\ come foiwaul to deleiui 

'' MK'etx and the culture and ci\ilisa.ion of the 

Nation li\ organising the forces of propriety 
II' in India who think against those of rowdyism and u.siiipation of 

must act ateoidim; to rights. No one desires that society shoulil rcinain 

jiir dictati*'. fni the reason that ihcv can be bide bound and in the stagnant pot)! of age old 

' ' ■ ’ \i()|i-iil and ibe tradition without any elianges iri tlu* 'Iniclinc of 

so(.iet\. Jmlia lias piogiesscil greatK duiiiig the 
last one Inimlied and sevenly five ycais. W'onien 
ba\e inadr- a'toutiding gains in iheii soci.il posi¬ 
tion and [)cis(,iial lights. I'be c nnnion man has 
gained in lights and piixileges in a remaikable, 
rnaniiei . Social iiislilulions ha\c ilcveloped and 
Icgi'lalion.s eiunled which have luought much 
needed advantages to the |jc'Oj>lc. riu're have liien 
n(> acts of lioolig.anisin jiehind all ibis progress, 
ptji of the S.ales <lo not ajipi'ai to be eapablc 0|ii soi iai lefoimms have alwavs been g’’lod men 

tea' m who alnavs ailed in a lawful manner to achieve 
then objn lives. \\ e iherefore do not appiove of 
hooliganisms as a method of achieving (uogiess. 
y breakei^.. (ioveinmenl seivaiits, membeis of VVi* rather think lawlessness letards siu'ial pi o- 
islatures and political jiaitv leadcis aie quite gress uml cuts at ihi; rovit of i ivilisaiiou. 
m very eloselv associated vvidi these gioiips of 
,liganish pcisons, who Inlp them in elections /i7/o//,vm 

j in seeming foi them mucli needed public sup- { 

rl when lliey fed the need for the same. What- Dining the davs when the rulers and the 

T that mav be anil howevei useful these uiiiuly luled were nut considcied to belong to the same 
les may be to some pcisoiis of imporlauee. no human family : hut lived together in the same 
;Iety tan ague to In- bullied bv small gangs of .State as totally siqieiior anti ulleily inferior group.s 
•sons who have no .-.ense of nor willingness to of jietsons ; the rulers per.setulcd and terrori.sed 
icrve those rules of eonduel wbieb hold society their subjects, who, in their turn feared and 
:eiher. If liooligaiiisni is permitted tti be lain- bated flieii lords and masters. In such a sel-up 
t in sofiely ami if social virtues aie taken ad- violenie prevailed in society openly as in the 
itage of hv the vieii>us ; then there is every ease of the stioiig arm men employed liy the 
ice of law abiding petsons to make their own rulers, and .secretly as in the ease of the Assas- 
angemenls for pit-serving their rights and sination clubs that the subjeei peoples organ- 
iling with such jiersons as try to force their ised in order to retaliate against the reign of 
upon society in a suitahle tnanner. tenor that was called governmenl in those days. 

It is holler however that political leaders con- l»ut vvitli the eomitig of representative govem- 
eretl these ]>uints in time anti induced their sup- inent tlie rulers and the ruled slowly merged and 


'lh( •re Hie somt 
,|it peace loving people 
jtir dictate', foi the rca'on 
i’ mannered, ohnovious ami 
|ace loving people aic not < ap.ihic of ic.alia- 
J lie jiolii (• al'o do not ami i atiiioi inlci'- 
ire just to cnlorce goal maniici' and oidcrly 
ihiivioui. In o.hers won! lu-'c iinmlv le¬ 

gits make life mihearahlc for the l<ivv-.diiiliic.i 
peace loving itemheis of sixielv l>v iheii 
ti^ of minor lawIc'siics,' whiili 'ometirnes huist 
in W'idi'r deed' of violence. 'I he (iovern- 


.controlling ihc.-c lawli"' elements d he 
r this iiic.xplicahie ineapacilv lit' in the coniicc- 
tis lhai exist hclween tin- law makei' ami the 
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frightfulue»s no lonjier remained a cliaraclerislic 
feature of slaterraft. Nevertheless some people con¬ 
tinued to l)ehave in a burharous manner and 
polilit'al nuirflei's look j)lace from lime to lime. 
Some political patties have •rrealer liking for 
violence than others and where these parties 
nourish acts of violence occur in the normal 
course of things. In order to civilize these 
roiifih elements one has to catr\ on continuous 
j)ro})a>;anda, so that all men evcnlually under- 
stootl the futiiil} of such savajre tactics. Ver> 
recently we have had a few cases of political 
murtici's and it is ncccssarv that political parties 
sincercl\ cotideifttie<l such action. For surd) no 
pattv dcsiics that its leaders died at the hand of 
assassins. Tiuicl\ adioii is ticcrssaiv to put a 
slop to such Icrrniislic activities hchne things 
went coiiipIcfcK oui of liaiul. 

MiiLe Idli’ /vc.s(U/rcc.s Ptmhulii'e 

. J 

Wo have said, time atid again, that India s 
economie he.illli ilepeiids on making fuller use 
of her iille tesniirees lluin on eslahlishirig right 
Itrincipics u'gaiding the ownership of the means 
of ptoduclioii. For if the means of production 
cilhci do not exist ot remain unknown and un¬ 
realised, their <iwiieishij) would not reallv mallei 
.Is far as the si/e of total national juodiict w’as 
eoneiTiied. For instance oui vast unemployed 
labour power which if fully employed in the, 
feast valuable type of work might yield an addi¬ 
tional product of 20.000 crores per annum, re¬ 
mains useless to us. If we .said all these workers 
should he emjiioyed by \ or by \. what differ- 
enee would that make eithei way, if. they conti¬ 
nued to remain ijneni|)loyed or almost entirely 
“o ‘i Wc have, lei us sav, agricultural imlcnlial 
in an extra IIOO million aeres of land. It is fimda- 
inenlall) and basically owned by the Stale or 
can he owned by the .Slate by the stroke of a 
jK'ii. Hut so long .as nobody does anything to 
make projier use .if all that land, the ownership 
of the land makes little difference. We are in ii 
.Stale of a jiennanenl eeonornie crisis and we 
should he glad to get any work done any how 
without wasting any energy in arguments about 
eoonoirric right.s. Private management i.s prefer¬ 
able to State mismanagement. Slate inaction is 
more condeninablc than individual laziness. 


National borrowings are more likely to be J 
used or wa.sled than money obtained by se 
debenture of established private compau^ 
foreign loans ohtainc'd and used in a wa 
manner arc a source of danger to the na^ 
solvency . Private «>nlerpiise eannol endangek| 
nal ion's economy by such liorrowings foj;^ 
reason tliat foreigners would not either lea| 
piivale 2 >arlics or, at least, they would not 
a mojigage on the nation’s total assets by.'ij 
lending. 

’' "3 

'I'he nation Ims alrcarl) mortgaged its fiif 
carniims to foreign lenders t(» the tune of 6j£ 
7,()(K) croies of rupees. All the funds obts 
in tlii.s manner have not heeit |>roperly 
.'ouiidb invc'-led oi U'-cd. The State, t.e,, 
who have managed the aff.iiis of the State so' 
llierefoK- are (oii'-'ideied guillv of inefficte 
negligence and even maljii.ietii e by the taX-J 
ei-. and loan givers. In the eireumslanees pf« 
ganda bu the nalioiiali.-'ation of hanks 01 
ji.iddv fields do not i.iuse any enthusiasm in 
hearts. Processions can be organised by ht 
men. posteis (.hi lie [niiited and jiasted on wi 
lull the fact would siill he there that the 
who would lake ovci charge of cslablkshmeB^ 
the name of the nation would not autorttS 
jwove llieii abilitv and integrity to the na| 
by the mcie act of taking over. In other 
the Slate olheiaU ministers and membeiyil'i 
legislatures at the (.enlre as well as in the 
vinees rriust convince the Nation that they, 
the ability and the integrity to run the alfaP^. 
the Nation in a frt and proper manner, befoi:«f'| 
Nation can wholeheartedly agice to give 
economic caitv blanche. Nationalisation of - 
or that may band the Nation in a W'orse 
than there is now and that will not he tote 
by the Nation, no matter what jrrucessionista , 
shout or posters may s.iy . If llu* .Nation cataiti 
in processions, the verdict might he 
different. The Nation has been the dupe of 
jinliticians so far, hut will it Kmain so 
longer ? 

Hc^ional Lanf’un^ics 

All really cultured people of certain ling 
tie groups in India have a good enough kn<i| 
ledge of llieir mother-longue to think and exi; 



'^iir tiiouph ill ihai language 4 In Bengal, for 
fetanco, all pinperly educaleil Bengalis could 
and r\f)ic?s i1i('ii lliougliU in Bengali for 
l^e last one hundied and fiB> \rais, if nol longer, 
[pife had l»een p(jh>il)le for llic lea^ctn llral large 
|^^|)CFs td eiilluied Bi ngali^ had um'iI Bengali 
'S'T;tf>eir niedinm of iiilelligenl eonvei'ation and 
l^respondence during nirninous; deeadi^i. Ben- 
idJi liieialnre aUo wa- de\elopefl hv lire \\tiliti;-S 
g, j)er.<oris ^\ho'e slandaid of edtrealirni and 
J^eral pmlicieticv itt ihe Ath and Sciences Irad 
J^h very higfc., Tlrcii knowledge of Bengali was 
wM \ei'\ ”00(1. Bengali as it is wrillen hv the so- 
ntoderti arrd pidgiissi\(' wtiicis trow cannot 
Ipkn lire excidletn e and lln‘ (piali it's of acLitrale 
fftreeise e\[)ie'siiin wliidi the Bengali wrillen 
ious getK'talions (jl writers uttdoitliledl\ 
SS('d. l itis is iatgeh dm* io the lend(>rle^ 


W^utg moderns to ihittk in Kriglish and to letrder 
lesifi ihoiiglits into a kind nf ;agtte and tonfusi'd 
fengali. !\lodrt'n Bengali, llunetoie is no long('t 
.aecuia.e, jnetise and petfe<l inediiini ol e\- 
^ssion that the Btaigali of Hahindt anal It s and 
jevious periods had heeit. In the eiteunislanees. 

it is erictjiiraging rrews dial Ih'iigali will 
B, used as the mediirm of higher cditealion, it is 
^ a source of an\i(d\ to those who eherish 
^ddha arid eorreel Bengali, to learn that nurn\ 
filers will now write le\t-books for all subjects 
IB^tigali. There nrusi ihetefote he some adernpls 
jiSide by persons in autboril) to save Bengali from 


these writers of Bengali text-hooks. I'or lire tufe 
of royalties will urge rnatty to render their con¬ 
fused thoughts in Kuglish into utterly c?onfused 
and meaningless B(mgali. 

V^hal go('s for Bengali also goe.s for Hindi 
and other lattguages of lirdia. Eveiywh(*.re th(^ 
modern wliters are thinking in Kuglish and 
tiansladug their thoughts into an Indian langu¬ 
age vvilhout de\olirig niiich alleiiLioii to the our- 
KHlness and precision of what they write. 
Indian languages everywhere have to he saved 
from the modern and 'progre.ssivci’ tliinktrs and 
writers wliosr thoughts are English in striaiture 
and .suhstaiice and who have uot a deep enouglr 
knowIcdgi' of the Indian kinguagt's to express 
tin ii ihouglils aeeiiiately. unamhigutnisly and 
with .mv degree ol ae.slhetie perfection in tliese 
laiigiiage.s. So heliire there is a lull scale plunge 
inl(j Itidiarii^itig English llioughi.s, our cducatioii- 
i'ls should I,ike limelv steps to .see that the 
Indian languagfas shaped 1)\ ihtdr text-hook 
w’lilcis^ leluin their own el) moloy,ieal and idio¬ 
matic piitil) . It is true that educarori can he best 
impailed tliiougli one’s mothei-tongue. But if 
one has a vetv limilinl knowledge of the iTrother- 
(ongiie or. if the inolher-loiigue is undevelojied, 
one lias to modify ones [dans, lire first treed 
tilt'll becomes one of developing th(^ mother- 
longue and of ar;(|uii'irig the ahility to make Use 
of it accurately, piwisely and perfectly. 


ABOUT AMERICA’S MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


St'DllANSU B. MITKA 


Sf)f’ial altitude toward menial letardalioii, 
in Wfliatevei iermin(>lo<;\ tliis Ininu'in alfli(tion 
was signified, evoKed tlirougli the t:eiiliirie‘' 
based on sU(jei'slitioti and fear. Tbe first scienti¬ 
fic enijuii) into tlie probKan siarle«l witli the 
jiioneciitifi <‘florl.s of Jean llard, a plnsieian, to 
educate and ci\ili/c a wiltl la>^ of al)out IweKc 
ca|iluied in the loresi of A\e}ion, ^'|•anee, in 
Ilaid s most famous sindmi. Kdouard 

SeL'uin, who mifiialcd |o the I'nilt'd Mates in 
llfli!, and Sajiiuel (didliw liowe. a n.iti\e 

,\mi'iican, were instnimcnlal m cstal)lisliinii 

instiluiiomd la<ililics foi ific mcntalK iclarded 

in tlii.s coimli) . 

Inslitnilonal laic <d “idiotic cljildicn* stalled 
in liiUtat the I'crkins Institute in Boston founded 
|i\ llowc. la the coiiisc of tlie next forts \cars, 
fifte/‘n iif-litutcs weie estalilisfii'd throii^lioul the 
<'ounti\. Hs 1917 in.s'iiutional caie was pro\ided 
foi .'17,200 patients in laitli |)ui)lie .md jnisate 
estalili'hments sptead out in all hut four -tail's. 

C.liardi Id oj Iiislilulional 

Howe, Sequin and olheis in llie field, who 
W'eie pioneers in setting u|) institutional far ili 
ties, were moti\’aled to help the poor victims of 
mental suhnormality who had been neelei'ted all 
alon;r. I'hc) worked with a humani.aiian zeal : 
iheit r-niphasis on iiislilutional caie was to 
“cure" the patients who would olheiwise be 
he doomed foi life. I’ublic and piofessional 
attitude toward amelioration of the plight .d 
mental defectives, however, stalled ehanjiine 
slowlv, aftei the principle of institutional care 
had ln'cn well accepted and residential institutes 
set uj) in manv of the slates. By the middle <4 
the nineteenth cenlur) the movement started for 
baildiii}; residential facilities with the sole 
purpose of serviiift the menially retarded. 
Toward the hegirming of the present century', the 
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eoncejit slowly chanjrcd and resiilential institute 
wcic used as asylums lor isolating the mcnlatl 
deficient who were fonsiderc'd a- a menace to tb 
communifv . Public o|>inion ciysiallized in favou 
of instilutionaliz.alion as a means of scprcfjaUotl 
Ilic (dd, humanilarian outlook of earl; 
innovalois of in-liiulioual caie thus imderweti 
a complete' reversal in couise ol about fiff; 
y ears. 

I hr -idirnl oj k \rtr kid, 

I he eailv veals of ihc' Iwenlietli eenlltrj 
weie m.liked bv ^reiicalo^ic al sliidies of ihi 
notioiou- Kallikak and Jukes families. PropO 
iii'iils of cuiieiiii s and eulhenics drew their oWt 
conclusions fioin these suivevs, as to the c^ausal 
factor cd mental lelardalion. Ihc stoiy of the 
Kallik.ik tamilv aioii-ed the itieat “eugenics 
dl.iim which ,slre--i'd the civerwhelmiHg 
iiiipcMlance of iieiedilv as the dc-lcimining facUn 
ill inlc'llc'c trial and social inadcc|Udcy . I he sluejy 
of the Jukes foinilv. liovicvc'i. attributed both 
heiedilaiv and euvironrnentnl laciois to these! 
di'ficils. 

Besides ihi'se wideK-kiKiwn studies which 
caused cjuile a s!ir during the. period, there 
weie other dev elopmc'ois which regenerated 
interest in mental letaidaticm. Xc-vvly introducetl 
inlc'lligcnc-e Icsls whii'h wc-ie applied on a large 
-eale ici iumv personnel dining Vioilcl War I and 
di-ecivc'i ic's in hiologic'al seienees wliic'h hruUgt^ 
about a bic'ak-lhidiigli in tbe oiganieity oJ 
mental dc'fieic'iicv piovideii an imi>etns for further 
explojatioii in the field. 

Other factors which helped the cause of 
mental retaidalioii were the rehabilitation 
[nograms lor clisahlcd scivieenien after Wotid 
War II. riiese programs [iroved beyond doubt 
that the mentally retarded idso could benefit 
from voeational training and from placrnuent in 
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onijH.'lilivc i<r slirllcrcd accoidiiif; 

u (hrif aptiliidcs and altililic.^. 

Ilir Iradci.sliip lolt.--, |ila)«‘tl 1>\ iialiouai 
n'ganizalioii' likt* llic Aini'iii an A«>»<)i ialiuii nn 
VU'iUal Ifslalili^lifd ill 1J’,7() and l!ic 

\alioiial Ml ion loi lu'iaidcd (liiidu'n 

founded in I'loO an* t-'peciali) inipoilant in llii-: 
'i>nle\(. 'I licsr pii\atf iiodii-- iia\(‘ 'iici ci'ded In 
>flei jnolr"'i()nal L'liid.nicc in llu‘ field of 
mental i('l<iidaiion and In inoidd tin- [iiililic 

opiidnn in pto\idin;.', -enitc la< ilitic-' to tin- 
retarded a-' a -'Oi ial i(-'pmi^il>ilil\ . Added lu the 
tJiere pii\.ile, ^oll|nl.ll^ elfoit--, i-, tin- f;enei<)Us 
jonliil):i!ii'n ol tlie IVdeial (imernment lliioii”li 
ft) i}t‘j)iittiiii'nl of I li-allli. 1 dui auon. and Wellan- 
ind vaiion-' olliei a;^en< ie^ |i\ was of le'ieaiih 
;^rant>. and tiainina proLiiann. I lie-e liasc -iiealK 
lielped in -tinuiialinp puldn inleiol. in the eaiiM' id 
all iJio-e ■'Ulleiina Ikmii ^iilinoiinal inenlalils. 
whctlii’i due III oi eanir i-aiise'- oi en\ iorinnenlai 
dejn ivalion-. 

’lire nn)~l-ssoriln leieni deselopnieni in Ihi' 
cbeekr'ied esolulionais hi-'tois of llu- veisiic- 
£ind eaie for mental refaidale'^ in dll'- ('onnlis i' lie' 
hluo-piint pre|)aied 1>\ a Imds ol piofe-s.i-ional 
PX[)erls appomlid l'\ f’u-'ideiit Kenneds in 
Oeloliei ]*t(il I 111- l’ii->idenl l*ani-| lu-poi'l. 
**ntitl(-d \ Piopo'^ed I’ropiam lot Nalional 
Aelion I.) t oiiiImI Mental Iletai dal ion, ’ lia^ not 
Olds piosided a eoiiipielieii'-ise plan foi ill- 
conliiiumn ol ^eivne lot the iin-nlalK telaided. 
but it Ini' 'll! i-eeded in deselopiii" piddii- 


awareness 

of this national |)iohl(in. 
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lii^li/iilion in ill,- .Se/n-rne aj >e///M's 

In die presiou' ^eclion a eliou ie\ii vv Ini' 
Ireen made of Iii'loiical developmenli' in mental 
ri-lardalion in tlii-' eonntis, es[>e(ially in relation 
to the evolution of in'titnlional (-are. He'ideb 


institutional jilaeement, a variety of plans for tlie 
lonji leim residential (-are of the miMitally relarderl 
has deselojied over the sears. Ihi-'e plans 
ineinde foster faniils i-.iie, adoptise, home,small 
,i;rou[) home, ho.irdine home, and lialf-vva) house, 
rile ntuiv developed farililies sometimes 

.'upplant Ol .sup])lemenl institutional eare. It is 
not die inlention of the ssiili r to diseuss lu-re the 
lelalise meiiis of ihi-'i- eonimuriits iesoiiiee« in 
oidm lo esahiale their ulilits r'/s-u-j’/s institu¬ 
tional phiienieni. In .stead, this artii le will 
(oiKi-nliale on a disi ns.sion of some o( ihi* rel.ilise 
merits and limil.ilions id insliliilional eaio 
lomjiaied lo homeiaii'. The iiistilntioii.d (are 
ill this I oiilevi sciieialls lefei' to if-'idi-m-e In 
lai’e iti'lilule-, f.u die lelarded. 

//re M<nlti!l\ liitiinlui (iliihl ami Jhs I'dniil) . 

In leeeiil seat' leilain lai io|s Jiase 

lontiilinled to di-selopiie.- a notion apainst 

iii'lilnlionali«',.iiion. I’.iienl.s ol the ielaid(-d, and 
the eominunilie' in sem-iai, have comi- lo leali/ri 
dial the old .ijipioai li oi lile-lime si L'leeaiion in 
iii'lilnli-s ■!- a-'S lmn~ i' no panaei'a to the piohlem 
o) menial itlatdalion. The risinti costs of 
I oiisti iietioii and m.dnlen.mee o| i'dlaled 
institutions wilh die i-sei-incM-a'ini: jjiowdi of 
icl.iided popni.ilion .ire a lieas s drai; hoth on 
the pidilic evcheipiei and piisa'e aem-iosils. 
Expansion in the lili-span of tin- relarded as a 
K salt of invention of anti-hiotii drups al.so makes 
the limited niimher of hi-ds availahle in the 
exi'linii insliliilional ('slahlishments praelicdlly 
out of hounds foi mam new i-nli.iiits, I.one 
wailinp lists mid huk <il .dteinalive eommimily 
facilities an- a soiiue of numlal an.euish and a 
< aii't- Ol siMpciise till most id die jiarent.s of the 
'(lai'di-d. I*ai(-nls aUo u-ali/.i- that the (-oiiditions 
in mam of the Stale institutions are far from 
.'■alisfaetoiv and that iristilulional uphiirifiinif is 
not loiidiiciie to optimal d(-\elojimenl of 
iridiv idual polt'iilialit it-s. 

Ail these handicaps invol\i-d in institutional 
rare have (omimed the parenis that their men¬ 
tally retardi'd diildien ar.luallv h(don<f lo the oom- 
munily and that (-omniuriity resource-s should be ex- 
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plwitcd to 1)0 fu!le‘'t ovtoiil to ])rovi(U‘ altornalivo 
facilities with the <:<>al of vociilioiiul rcl)al)ilitarion 
ami social adju'iiin.'tit of these )ouii;:slcrs. There i'. 
a grow ill}; iimlerstaniliiig in (he e<inimnnit\ that 
retarded iJiildren are a part ami juiiee! of Ire 
soeiely like all other nuinial children and they 
eannot attain their rightful place in the sociei\ 
if they are denied the heoefits of -oeial agem ie:^ 
like "faniih. ehiach ami school. ()| these 
agem ies. the l.innl) oh\iinis|y as^ntties the most 
iinpoitant lole. llonie<aie has aeeoidinglv come 
to he lefkoned a^ the |iiiniai\ seviee for nieiilalU 
i'(;laided ehihheii and eonamniil yacnlered 
piogianis jepreseni the eiiiieni liend in the .sehenia 
foi lhi‘ir oiilimniin ol care, ‘ 

r.ikinu- laie ol the iiMarded < hild at home is .1 
.slieniK'iis |oh loi the patents e\en in eases 
nlieie the disahilpN i^ noi v,, seiioiis. It i^, 
iheiefoie, essenli.il that the -i 1 \ ii es of \ohintai\ 
lainils .igeneics and rlnid i .tie ageticK’s should 
he made a\.til.tide to the f.ttniK to stippletttettl 

their ‘'e.tp.tt ilies. ' l)a\ laie setviee, hmtteniaker 
servile, ’‘honte Ir.iittitig ' ptour.ntts ami i‘\ett 
leitipoiat', tesidenli.il phii enieiils are helpfid in 

I'onlingeiK ies oj this naaiie. 

rite |iaren|s of the lelaiih'd child cspeiieiiee 
a gietil shoi k wlien iheii iliild- loiidilion is 
di.igiiosed. In st'\cie I .iscs the teotid.ilioii is 
]netl\ obvious ipiile laiK in hte Mild 
retardation in.tv not he iletei ted till the ihild 
reaches the siJntol age wlimi it heeomi’s nolii’e.ihle 
h\ lealniii," ilisahililv . 

In most inslani es the di.ignosis of lei.irdation 
ol the infant oveiwhelins tlii' jiarents and the', |»,iss 
ihioiigh a ■■inoiiining period ’ hefoie ihev i .in 
reioneile to llie situation. Sonietimcs a feeling of 
guilt doniinates iheii heh.ivioiii which is niaiked 
h\ an aditiule of 'ovei-piolection in lejeetion of 
the child. In eases involving retaidation of a 
serious nature, the patents are fared with the 
prohleni of planning hir the future care 'of the 
child. Most parents are in favour of homeeare 
vvliieh they want to he supplemented hy eoinniunity 
seiviees as are availahle. Only a.s a last resort, 
they dei'ide fur institutional plaeenienf when 
tliev find that taking at lionie is not henefie.ial 


for the retardetl child or not congenial to the 

home enviromnenl. 

Hi'seatth Iheialuie abounds in evidence 
which shows that retaided ehihlien brought U)J) 
at home aie mm h heller off than their romjieerSt 
laised at isol.oed inslilutions. Even aition^ 
in~liliilii)ii.ih/cd ihililnn, those who gel pureutal 
alleiitioii liv fiei[ueiu visits show heller results 
than otheis who ;iie lompletilv ignort'd hy ihelr 
paiuits. ,\ l.iigi hodv ol ie~eaieh inaletial points 
lip to the advei.se I'lleits of maternal deprivation 
and eiiv ii mimcnt.il liandica[) on the all-round 
development of llie ihild intelleeliial, social and 
I motional. ' fustilnlional children inv.iriably lag 
lu hiiid in language skills, menial develojnnent and 
social adjustment. Parental eiroils should, 
tlieiefoie. he diieiled to giving experiential 
slimiilaiion with love and • ,iie to lel.iided children 
as mmh .is p.issihle and eailv inslitnliim.ili/alion 
avoided uides~ ihe spei ihc situ.lion of the child 
.im! 01 tile home waiijnls sm h ,i -tcp. 

1 Ilf Mf/>/iill\ Uiiiifilfil Cliild (uu! the 
Itf.iilf'iliiil In^litiiliiiii. 

Iheic .lie ii'ilaiii I in um.stam e^ in which 
pl.ic( li.eii! I .iniioi he helped. I'01 c\am[)le, in a 
l.iiiiitv .'itu.il ioii where dissension and 
di'Oigani/.itioii pnv.ul 01 maiital relalion.s ‘of 
tile p.lieiil- .lie thie.ileiied hv the picsi^neo of a 
'cveieh nt.iided ehil<l, some s,,tl ol ia*sidenUal 
|ilieement, .it le.isl foi ~horl ]>i‘iiod.s, will be, 
iiceissaiv. I’hen there aie -iliialions in which 
sihlimis aie deejilv alleeled hv the letarded child 
living at home. Studies indicate tlmt younger 
retaided ehildien e.iiise iireiiter prohlenis of 
adjiislmeiit ol iheii sihliiigs th.iii do the oldcit 
ones. In both llies»- inslam es. fosiei familv care 
and small gioup liome e.iie may he considered 
in stead of placement in large iiislilnlions. 

In eerlain eiiennislanee involving behavioural 
problems, residential care heroines iinjMTalive 
for a vonng.sler ot ,1 giil of suhiiuiinal intellect. 
Segieaalioii ot this iiainre not f>nly protects the 
eommuiiil_v and tlie lesidt'nl froni the adverse 
ei'eels of nneoiitrolled hehaviour. hut it also 
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j^ptovides ail oppovlunity of character-training 
Jfor unprovfinetit of liehaviour. 
j Kirkland ( 1%7) luif. disnihsrd .voine of the 
j,jJimilationh and the benefits of large stale inslitu- 
(^.^ion. Slu‘ points out that mental retardates insli- 
^itttionalized earl\ in life foi a number of years 
p^fifld it exijemel) diflicull to ailjust to the si>eietv 
>j’Jaer. Iiilsitulinnal living experiences become a 
^jpart of their life, with the re.sult llial some de- 
i^«eiisiiization mechanism need be upjilied for their 
g|inaintenance outside (he slielleri'd environment of 
ijithc hosjiilal. In the deinsliintionalization program. 

liouses and gioup homes, now heing de- 
,:|"V<jIoped b> child-welfare agencies, plav on impor- 
if.fant role by elfecling gradual ailjuslmenl lo en- 
irvironmental influences. 

Another di aw back of the inslilutiou is that it 
i’ ' 

‘.(tends to create a public impression that all relar- 
fdates are at the same lerel iif sulmormality, with- 
f'-owt aiiv indl\idual difference. Nothing can he 
|rnore enormous than this sort of view. The umge 
ability among retaidales varies a.s widely as in 
f)the rase of jieople with average or above-average 
[tnentality. 

j,' Some of the values of inslilulional life, 
^(ftcforiling to Kiikland, relate to the '■mechanical 
‘operations" am the "impelsoiudity of the institu- 
Iftion. " Helaidales with emotional disorder may 

• • • "l 

i'lind the instilution.il environnienl m ue eongental 
liihan the home situation in which demands of in- 
*tcrpersonal relationship imiy cause great strain on 
,them. Large institutions are in a better position 
;.to provhle phvsical facilities suited to the needs 
,df particular residents. They also provide ‘‘liain- 
jng in couliimity” in various ways, whhh aic of 
great value in the society outside. 

Institutions also operate historically as an 
agency for segregation of certain types of retar¬ 
dates to the mutual ailvantage of the community 
turd the individuals concerned. Ihcy also offer 
.certain facilities for hehavioial treatment which 
hre not normally available from other community 
.-eervices. I’m example, operant conditioning or 
.reinforcement theiapy, as it is also called, can be 
applied more effectively in an institutinnal .setting 
than in ^ home enviiomnenl. Certain types of 


'll 

medical and psychiatric treatment may also be 
available in large institution.s to the benefit of 
particular individuals at certain times. But it 
should not be assumed that institutional care is 
suitalde for ail retardates for all time. 

As regauls the care of the severely retarded, 
regional oi slate institutions are playing an im¬ 
portant role. These institutions will be needed in 
liiluie to provide total nursing care lo severely 
ilamaged lelaululi's, especially bclon.sing lo the 
non-amhulalory category. This trend is noticeable 
from the .steady change in the make-up of the 
impulaiion of the Children’s Center run by the 
histiict Welare Department in Laurel. Only about 
2') jM-’r cent of the residents arc at picsciu involv¬ 
ed in any educational program, as against (10 per 
lent a few years ago. In other vvuids, the jiosition 
is com|jlcU'ly rcvetsetl. About d(> jier cent of the 
palknts now cannot benefit from the program of 
the District Training School. Most <»t them vvill 
rcijuiie custodial care tbrougboui ibeir life-time. 
Ibis .shift in the composition of the population of. 
tlie institution is regarded as the diiecl result of 
dc\<‘loping public awareness and acceptance of 
the problem of mental rclaidation, and increasing 
coinmunitv scivices foi the retarded. It ajipears 
lb.it the edmable retarded aie now mostly retained 
at homo and finally as=imilaled in the commu¬ 
nity. 

Dr. Dybwad (10.5'>), a well-known author¬ 
ity on mental lelardation, thinks that residential 
facilities of the future will not only serve the 
severely relaided, hut they will broaden their 
spheres of activities to eater to the needs of 
other pntups. For example, he (jonteniplates that 
children with multiple handicaps—physical and 
mental—may benefit fiom “an intensive thera¬ 
peutic jirogram in a residential setting.” Institu¬ 
tions may also conduct specialized programs in 
education to help severely retarded children ad¬ 
just when they return home after two to three 
years of residence. Similarly, intensive training 
programs may he inti'oduced in residential faci¬ 
lities to help some of the retarded adolescents 
who caniiot [»rofit from the available community 
services. Dr. Dybwad finally considers that the 
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institution may provide shcUcred environment to 
older retardates who find it difficult to w'ilhsland 
“the pressures of conmmnily living.” 

Making best use of the community services 
for purposes of treatment is the latest approach 
in dealing with the mental retardation problem. 
In this context, institutionalization is thought of 
mainly bu multiply damaged, low grade retar¬ 
dates. Kven in their ease, return to the commu¬ 
nity is stresseil with the improvement of their 
debilitating conditions. 

t 4 ' 

Attitudes o/ Physicians toward Institutionalization 

Of all d le professional jietiple eli>>.ely conni'ct- 
ed with the treatment and caie of mental retar- 
flates. physicians an- by far the most important 
inasmuch as they are concerned from the ]»rcnalal 
stage ihiough the life-sjian of llieir patients. It 
is, therefore, interesting to have some idea as to 
their views on institutionalization. 

The ('.hildien's Bureau of the I’.S. Depaii- 
ment of Health, Tdiication, and Welfare has com¬ 
piled a pamjihlct (HJtxf) containing four articles, 
.'>imon Ol-hansks and others, which attempt to 
craliiale attiludi*-- of certain memhers of the medi¬ 
cal profession. The studies make an assessment 
of the physicians' responses against '“the new 
views” that are slowly gaining ground in the fh'ld 
of retardation. yXecording to this developing 
notion, family care is legaided ns more whole¬ 
some than institutional caie in regard to its effect¬ 
iveness for [iromoling the soundness of body and 
mind of a child. Ibis “anti-inslitutional ideology*’ 
deprecates placement of a la'taiflcd child imme¬ 
diately following birth, unle.»s, of course, the 
severity of the eomliiion of the child andlor the 
emotional imbalance of the mother caused by 
“the crisis of giving birth to an imperfect child” 
suggests otherwise. The new' “perspective” places 
tl?^ responsibility of institutionalization on parents 
who should make the judgment based on the spe¬ 
cific conditions attending each child, and in this 
respect physicians should help parents appreciate 
the present and the projected situations in light of 
their professional knowledge and experience. 


If, however, appears from the studies that 
large numl>er of physicians so not conform to 
aspects of the “new views.’' A minority group,' 
({iiite .suhsluntial in mimher, is still in favour ^ 
in.stitutionalizution of the retarded child iinmitiii^r 
atcly after hii lh. Some ])hv>icians even think 
the decision for placement rests with them, 
an assumption on the pail of tlie phvsician cailit 
unnecessary woit) to hi.'< clients, whenever 
cannot act acf fuding lo his advice either hecat^ 
of the jiaucity of institutional facilities or 
a<'count of their own conscicnti.ms evaluation 
the situation. , 

• /yl 

I he inpcsligali.uis fhrlhei point out that man^ 
of the jdiy.'^iciuus viewed the mongoloid child 
notliing' hut a ca.se for insiiliilionalizalion. Tlier^ 
are, howevci. imlicatimis that even such a chil({^ 
can benefit fimn the home uivironmcnt in th<i^ 
early years of his life, and ii is possible to main-*' 
t.iin him in tbe boine with propei “supportive ser* 
vices. I liese finding.-? go to show that hasty deeb 
MOD-? for plaei-mcnt are iiol c.mdiicivc- lo the well¬ 
being of the retarded fluid, and ea( h case should' 
be eonsidered on its inciit. 

HI. (aou lusion 

\X ith the gradual change m alliiude toward; 
rc'idcnlial cai<*, the institution is assuming ai||f; 
impor.atil place in tbe si heme of services for tfiig’ 
mcntallv letarded. In-lilutional c-mpba-is is nOw) 
on tieatmenl and caie with ibe ultimate aim ol; 

V,*; 

leluining the jiatieiil lo die eonmiunily, rather.'; 
than providing a plate foi i u-todial rare through'* 
out tbe life-span of the tetaida'e away from the^ 
society. Institutional care i.s being diieeted mor^ 
and nioie lo jirovide foj sjiecifii jiuip-ises s])ecjll|^' 
needed by individual retaidaies. in sleatl of 
ing all the residents as an undifferenliated 
with little human eonsuleialion. There is a moy&j 
afoot lo loplaee large institutions l»y smaller ones? 
of the dorniitary type, to faeiiilate belter rapport; 
lielwci^n the residents and the .staff members 
to promote individuality of the former so es-sen-i-? 
tial for personality development. 

There is, however, still a wide gap betweett ’ 
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I theory and practice in many instilullons. Willi a 
, large body of rcsidt tit ])opulalion, paucity of well- 
trained personticl, absence of pro<>icssi\e programs 
and lack of rcsourccb. mail) of ibe institutional 
establishments arc a long way olT fiom the ideal 
Condition. .Mo'-t of llie re-idential institute.- are 
tinder constant pressure from ilie long waiting 
lists, which aggtaiafc the liandicapiiing situation. 

In the pic-cnl conical of exploi.ilion in the 
area of mrnlai retardation, inslilulions ai<‘ '■ening 
a unique fumlion in pioiiding facilides foi in- 
testigaton ill iiiterdi.-i ipiinai\ hehls iiuolving 
biologieal and beluuioial scienee-. (Hose eollabo- 
ratiun lielween nniiersilies and tesidenliiil insti¬ 
tution of iiK'iilal defectixcs fai iolie- a dircet dia¬ 
logue belwerij fnndaini'iilal lescaich <nid applied 
researeb in the field to the benefit of the soeielv . 
The “sen ie(> selling of tin' institution fiinelions as 
the laboiaioix foi e\peiinienlalion ol tin' hyjiolhe- 
tieal (aiiieepl cinanaling fiom the se]iolai'l\ mind 
on the eain|Mis of higher learning. 
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THE TWO INVASIONS OF KASHMIR 


S. L. KOY 


Since 1017, two iinaucccssful attainptrf 
have been made to take Kashmir by force. 
A tliird is not ruled out. The arms presently 
being supplied to Pakistan by USA, directly 
and also indirectly in the name of Turkey, 
Iran and Germany presage the preparation 
for another imminent conflict. 

Since the failure of the second attempt 
to take Kashmir, America’s attitude towards 
[ndia i)ecamc so bitter that no doubt now 
remains in any Indian mind that Kashmir 
is wanted by USA for its global strategy 
against Russia. 

Posing as the champion of democracy, 
USA has been constantly aiding and abetting 
Pakistan which is an oligarchy, ruled by 
a military man. Pakistan’s si.vty million 
men have no voice in the Government of the 
country. “Guided democracy”, a politically 
fraudulent conception, with theocracy thrown 
in, received support from USA and UK. The 
newspapers of these countries spread shame¬ 
less lies about India, which has proved to 
be the most democratic country in the woi'ld 
today. American Universities publish books 
upholding the two-nation theory and justi¬ 
fying Pakistan’s claim on Kashmir on that 
ground. 

I am referring to “the Danger in Kasli- 
mir” written by Joseph Korbel, with a 
preface by the late Admiral Nimitz and pub 7 
lished by the Princeton University. Korbel’s 
thesis is that Muslims are a “nation”. 


Kashmir is a miislim country and so mast' 
belong to Pakistan, President Johnson and 
Prime Minister Wilson had better remember 
that if “mnslims” area nation, there is a 
“nation’’ from Pakistan to ISforocco. If 
united, that nation will be a greater threat 
to Europe than Russia and the .Jews have so 
claim to cling to a part of the homeland 
of the “Muslim Nation” in Palestine. 

Admiral Nimitz in his preface to Korbel’a 
book says that the Kashmir problem is an 
“internatiotial problem’’, and “unless it is 
solved, there will be a world war”. This 
aspect of the Kashmir problem has never been 
evplained to the public by the Indian Govt, 
or by the journalists and politicians of this 
country. Pakisfan docs not want Kashmir* 
Those who hold Pakistan in fee want it 
and their rival, USSR, would prevent it, 
'rhe “world war’’ predicted by Niinitz, might 
come that way. 

Tmk Fiusr Invasion OkKashmjii 

The military aspect of the flrst invasion 
shows that Pakistan could not have under¬ 
taken this adventure. Pakistan was crea-: 
ted on 1‘lth Ang. 11)47. Nineteen day* 
later on 3rd Sept 19-17, came well-organised 
attacks on the long western border of Jammu- 
Kashmir State. This could not be possible 
without lengthy preparation. It was a well- 
organised, expertly led massive “anschluss.” 
The plan was to scatter the small Kashmir 
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army and then to attack vn mdnsr. This 
attack came on 24th October and Srinagar 
woald have fallen in a week. Tint man pro¬ 
poses Crod disposes. 

The attack did not come from "raiders” 
—untrained ajid undisciplined Pathsn tribes 
of the N. A¥. h'j'ontier. It w.is led by Pakis¬ 
tan army officers, guided by British and 
American offic<'r3. Early in the war, 
India had to protest against the activities of 
British oflicers in Pakistan. Several Ameri¬ 
can army men resigned from their Borvice 
and joined the Pakistan army, Brigadier 
Haight of the USA army was one. 

Any novice in military affairs can see 
that a military operation iin a mouut«inou.s 
country, without roads, in an area of dilficult 
ogistics required a preparation of at least 
f or 8 months, (loiog back from the date of 
;he firat attack, 3rd Septembri, we g#t 
fi'ebruary l!i47 when the invasion of Kash- 
nir was planned. .At that time the common 
nan in India did not know that there was 
foing to be partition of the country. Mount- 
)atten’s declaration about partition came on 
ith June 194 7. Therefore it is Q. E. D. 
hat the entire planning was done by the 
Ifitish army under Auchirilek and Mount- 
latten knew about it. 

There are other facta that indicate British 
lOmplicity in the first invasion. 

(1) V. P. Menon in his look "integration 
if Indian States”, says that in Jan. 1947, 
Iritish and American army oflicers began 
mrchasing survey of India maps of Kashmir 
D such numbers that the stock was almost 
ixhausted. Had the stock been entirely 
ixhaushed, the later operations by the Indian 
irmy would have been impossible. This 
ras- evidently the purpose. Secondly, these 


maps were required to plan the path of the 
invasion. Menon says that at that time the 
expression "Operation Oulmarg” was being 
frequently bandid about by British officers* 
Nehru's External affairs Ministry did not 
give India an insight into this background 
of the Kashmir invasion. Nor were they 
mentioned in India’s petition to UN. 

(2) In 1883, the British Govt had, by a 
treaty, taken lease of Gilgit from the 
Maharajah and J and K., and had stationed 
an army unit thcro-the Gilgit Scouts'—which 
watched the Russian border of India. The 
India Jndcpenderico Act abrogated this 
treaty and the British Govt, in India was 
required to hand back Gilgit to it’ original 
owner. But the Russian threat now is 
greater than that from T.sarist Russia. When 
Kashmir’s representative went to take over 
Gilgit, Major Brown, the British comman¬ 
dant, arrested the Governor-designate of the 
M\harajah and raised the Pakistani fUg over 
the fort. This was on 1th Oct. 19 47. 
Neither Mountbatton, nor Auchinlek preven¬ 
ted Brown’s action. The British army conti¬ 
nued to occupy Gilgit till 1958 when the 
American armv took over and still holds 
it. The occupation of Gilgit by America 
makes it a political issue of importance. 
Why should USA, a member of the security 
Council, which is the judge in the Indo- 
Pakistan quarrel, hold and occupy Gilgit. 
USA thus becomes a party to the dispute. 
One would prefer to ask the government 
to explain to Indians this aspect of the 
Gilgit question. 

Aitku thk I-VVASIO.V 

When the invasion was beaten back 
and the Pakistan army was about to be 
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throwa out and J & K territory, Mountbatten 
intervened and induced Nehru to take the 
matter to [JN. Immediate cease-fire followed 
and the area held by Pakistan remained in 
Pakistani occupation. 'Ihe major parteners 
of the Security Council deliberatly allowed 
the aggressor to enjoy the fruits of aggre¬ 
ssion, as they are doing today in Egypt. 
Though, it should not be forgotten, when 
India was near Lahore, the UN forced 
India to go back to its own frontier. India 
was not allowed to remain on Pakistani 
soil. 

Mountbatten had advised Nehru to take 
the Jutiagadh affair to the UN. Hut Satidar 
Patel’s firmness had prevented India commi¬ 
tting the mistake. Nehru's initial mistake 
was to petition the UN before clearing J and 
K territory entirely of the Pakistan army. 
His second mistake wa.s to talk of “raiders” 
assisted by Pakistan. 

In the Security Council, Warren Austin, 
the American delegate subjected India’s 
petition to a critical analysis and tried to 
prove that Pakistan w.as not an aggressor. 
Any other proof is not necessary to show 
America’s interest in Kashmir. At this 
stage of the drama, India should have 
roundly accused USA and UK for the inva¬ 
sion. World politics would have taken a 
different turn then. 

“Plebiscite” in Kashmir was Nehru’s 
voluntary proposal. It wss honest and 
logical due to Junagadh and Hyderabad 
complications. Nehru’s condition for 
plebiscite was accepted in the UN resolution. 
Plebiscite—after J and K territory was cleared 
of Pakistani army. But both USA and UK 
prevented this. They allowed I'akistan to 
3 




continue in “Azad Kashmir” area 
knew that a plebiscite then would go agaifiji^^ 
Pakistan because of Shaikh Abdullah 
was bitterly against the Muslim 
ilinnah and Pakistan. The plebiscite cry yf^ 
raised repeatedly after Shaikh Abdttlllit] 
was ‘bought’ by USA, Korbcl inadvertehrij|^ 
lets the cat out of the bag 

The fact is apparent that Pakistan.^ 
not an independent country. West PakistAftf 
is USA’s base against Russia. It is th^’| 
eastern end of the Southern ring aroii^;' 
USSR. Without Kashmir this base iti 
strategically weak. So USA must havo<; 
Kashmir. A direct attack would bring USSR*; 
into the fray—the predicted world war of 
Nimitr. Hence the international bluft of 
Pakistan wanting Kashmir. 


Thk Six.'om) Invasion 

The second invasion came after long and 
elaborate preparation—both military and diplo^ 
matic. The diplomatic preparation is very ■ 
complicated and China has come into 
picture. That question will re(|uire a 3eparat($' 
thesis. I shall just mention here that sitiC^' 

1958, when Ru-ssia aud CJiina J’«juarrelled,, 

-4 

USA stepped into the breach and has beei^' 
assisting China financially and otherv^is^'' 
(vide article by David Onacia in the “Statea-I 
man”, 4th July 19(17). The fact that ChiUflt' 
has remained stictly aloof from the Vietna^^< 

^ 5 

war, clearly indicates her political alignmeutii 
Occasional anti-USA gassing by China i* 
to hoodwink the ignorant. 

My hunch is that China’s invasion of 
Indian territory in 19(12 was just to oblige 
those who were preparing to invade Kasli- 
mir. It was meant to deal a severe blov 
to India’s military arm. 
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f \?^ithoat taking into consideration the 
jtchogil canal, the sabre-jets, the Paton tanks 
ind other armaments, let us see the strategy 

the second invasion of Kashmir. 

Q) Aggression in Kutch. A diversion- 
fy tactics to draw away attention while 
5,000 armed infiltrators were b(‘ing induc¬ 
ed into Kashmir. This is deduced from 
farvin ZinPs statement, quoted in the 
tatesman, that Ayub had decided to send 
6,000 infiltrators into Kashmir in May 
965. That was the time of Kutch aggres- 
ion. 

(2) The infiltrators were to raise an 
isurrection on 9th August 1965, involv- 
ig the Indian Army in such a way that a 
'akistani Army kept poised beyond chhamb 
'ould push in and take Jammu, hemming in 
le Indian army in the Kashmir valley 
nd preventing assistance. 

(3) Near Fazilka was another army 
which would simultaneously advance. They 
.^expected to reach Delhi without much 
'ojppositions. 

(4) To cut off military movement from 
the Eastern frontier of India certain anti- 
Congress Political parties were heavily bri- 
I)ed to start a province-wide disruption of 
railway and postal communications. It must 


be remembered that these parties declared 
a ‘Bihar Bund” movement from 9th Aug. 
timed with the proposed uprising in Kash¬ 
mir. 

Fortunately for India on 5th August our 
Govt, started operations against infiltrators, 
wiped them out and our army command 
moved forward to oppose the so-called 
Pakistani aggression. 

In this connection I would ask readers 
to remember that when Lalbahadur Shastri 
wanted to meet President -lohnson—after 
Kutch aggression—the latter very bluntly and 
insultingly declined the suggestion. This 
was done because President Johnson was 
then absolutely sure of Indians defeat in the 
war that was coming and hoped to dictate 
the terms of Kashmir's surrender at Delhi. 
Both British and American newspapers were 
capering gleefully about India's defeat, 
when the 21 days war was in progesrs. 

Lalbahadur understood the USA 
—U. K. altitude towards India in this 
war and he immediately approached Moscow, 
and created an international issue of Kashmir. 
Today, Kashmir is no longer an Indo-Pak 
issue. It has now been projected into the 
two rival camps of world politics. 

That is the Kashmir problem. 



GANDHI AS A JOURNALIST 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


Gandliiji dominated the Indian political 
scene for three decades until the day of his dec>h. 
He profoundly influenced people in all walks of 
life, in many countries. Albert Einstein said on 
hearing of Gandhi's assassination ; ‘‘Generation 
to come, it may be. will scarce believe that such 
a one as this ever in flesh and blood walbed upon 
this earth’’. 

A »reat political leader that he was, Gandhiji 
was also an accomplished journalist. In this res> 
pcct he resembled many other leaders of thought 
and action. Karl Marx, whose writings have so 
profoundly influenced people all over the world, 
started his career as editor of a newspaper, Marx’s 
famous article's on India were conlrihuted as a 
news correspondent’s despatches to an American 
daily newsjraper in the nineteenth century. Simi¬ 
larly l.onin was editing the daily hkia (Spark) 
which jrlayed such a decisive role In determining 
the course of the Russian Revolution. Indian 
jrolitical leaders likewise become convinced very 
early in their fight for freedom of the importance 
of journalism as a means to secure their goal of 
national liberation. Margarita Burns notes in 
the book. The Indian Press : “In India from 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy to Ke.shub Ghundor Sen, 
Gokhale, Tilak, Feroz Shah Mehta, Dadabhai 
INaoroji, Surendranath Bancrjee, C. Y. Chinta- 
mani, M. K. Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, 
there is a distinguished lino of public men who 
have used, and are using, the press as a medium 
for the dissemination of their ideas of moral 
values” (pxv). 

Six lecades oj Journalistic career 

Gandhiji’s journalistic career may be traced 
to the year 1B91 when he wrote his first article 
for the Vegetarian, organ of the London 
Vegetarian Society, of 7 February. He wrote the 
last article (relating to a new constitution for 
the Indian National Congress) on 30 January, 





lyiB, the day of his death. (D, G. Tendulkar-^ 
Mahatma, \'ol. o p. 287). Thus his career aa." 
writer is spread over nearly fifty-eight years.' | 
London, however, Gandhiji was a spare time jouic^ 
nalist. His first serious venture in joum 
came in 1903 when on 4 June the 
Indian Opinion was brougrt out from 
International Printing Press, Uarban in the 
j)ublic of South Africa. Although Gandhi waiiS^ 
formally neither editor nor the owner of the 
(he fir-t editorial article entitled, “Our.selves”-— 
unsigned one—was written by Gandhi. ‘‘We offfer' 
no ipology for making an appearance”, he wrot^ 
“The Indian c<jmmunily in South Africa is a re*- 
cogni.sed factor iri the body politics, and a news*' 
paper, voicing its feelings, and specially devoted, 
to its cause, would hardly be considered out of 
]dace: indeed, W'c think, it would supply a longi' 
felt want’'. (Quoted in S, N, Bhattacharyyaj; 
Mahatma Gandhi—The Journalist, Bombay, 1905,- 
p. 9). That Gandhiji was the heart and soul of tht> 
weekly has been made amplv clear by Gandhiji 
himself in his autobiography (‘T had to bear th*! 
brunt of the work, having for most of the time 
be practically in charge of the journal”, 
wrote) as also by others. Itnleed for some tiltwi 
be had to take upon himself the management 0^1 
the paper. When the legal ownership of th^ 
paper was transferred to a Trust, the Indiah^ 
Opinion wrote in an editorial article on 14 Sep^ 
tembei', 1912 : “The Trust Deed which we pujbsj 
lish in this issue, and which is in course of refr; 
gistration. marks a step forward in our worlt^ 
Mr. Gandhi <'eases to be sole legal owner of-,t^ 
concern known as the International Printing 
Press where this journal is ])rinted.” (Quote^ 
in Bhattacharyya, Op. Cit., p. 26). Necdlesit 
say that the changeover was done at Gandhiji’s 
own suggestion. The paper continued to exist 
after Gandhiji’s return to India and for 
time after his death as well. 

Gandhi returned to India on 9 January, 



J913. He did not do much writing for sonic 
lime. “I was not editing any journal at that 
jiUhie, hut J used occasionally to \cntilale my 
Views through tie daily ptess," he writes in his 
i;autohiograj>ii\ . In an article vviilten for the 
iGujarati daily Hindustan puhished frcpin Hombay 

wrote: "Jlie re|iiirling of speeches in 

■Indian newspapeis^ is generally defective. There 

sure very few wlio can fake down a soecch verl»a- 
• • ^ 
itim. so that speeches aie generally found to lie a 

'inore hiitdi-potch.If is often ol>*eivecl that 

l&ewspapers publish any matter that they have, 

' just to fill in sjiacc. I'his practice is almost uni¬ 
versal. If is so in the West. too. 'Hie reason i.s 
that most newspajiers have their eye cm i>rofits. 

(Quoted in Rratfacharvya, Qp. Cit., 
p. ,83). Fioni this it is evident with what keen 
[interest (landhiji was viewing the [ness. Nearly 
;iialf a century latei todav, when the [ness can 
liave the lienefit of all the tc'chnological advance 
registered in the meanwhile- which obviates the 
^iriecd for any niateiial reason for inaccinate re|>c>rl- 
iiig, the pu'ss still sulTcis vc-ry much from the 
%ame defects cner which (ianclhiji was lamenting 
sjin the second decade of this itwcntic-thi cenluiv. 
The reason is that man is ye, |o obtain complete 
maalery ovi-r the clis[)osition of knowlc-dge and 
ieehnological and technical adv anccnicml "ained so 
^ar. 

As Foitnal Editor 

In 1919, Candhiji was olfeic-d the editors hip 
the influential Bonihny (',hruntch\ whose re- 
^oubtahie editor. Mr. II. (i. Ilornintan had been 
ftrdered to be de[iortecl to Kngland. Horniman, 
ijivKo had earlier worked in tlie Manchester Guard- 
'^n and the Statesman, was an uncampromising 
(Champion of the cause of Indian freedom and 
^d invited upon himself the wrath of the British 
ilUthorities in India, (hnidhiji was hesitant to 
^epl the offer but his indec ision was resolved by 

Government, which sus[)end(!d the publication 
)f the Bombay Chroriiele. Soon, however, another 
iffer came from a number of Gujarati husiness- 
iiien inviting Gandhi to take over the editorship 
jlf the TcJHwg India, the Knglish weekly, which 


was being published from Bombay. He accepted 
this offer and immediately converted it into a hi- 
weekly but soon reverted to the original periodi¬ 
city of a weekly. lie also took over as the editor 
of the monthly Navajiran, published by the saipc' 
group, and converted it into a weekly. The head- 
cjuarteis of the [ja[)ers were transferred from 
Bombay to Ahmcdabacl and in Oc-tober 1919, the 
fii<t issues jf the reoriculc-d !\mvajivan and the 
1 oung India came out on the 7lh and the Bth rcs- 
[jcertively. In his editorial article (iaiulhi explain¬ 
ed the [lolicy of the Young India, in the following 
words. word as to the policy of Young India. 
A|)art from its duty of drawing attention to in¬ 
justices to individuals, it will devote its attention 
to cojislrucUve ‘Satyagraha’, as also .sometimes 
cleansing ’Salyagiaha’. Gleansiiig ‘Satyagraha' is 
a < ivil resistance where resistance becomes a duly 
to remove a [lersistcnt and degrading injustice 
such as the Bowlatt Act.” (“Quoted in 
Bhatiachai vya. Op. Cit.. |». .3!!-. ilic [lower of 
Gaiicihiji'.s writing can be; gaugt*d from the fad 
that, I.) v[uotc Mr. Saileiitlra Nath Bhatlacharyyn, 
who has made a study of Gandbiji as a journal¬ 
ist. “Ai one lime- the ciiculalion (of the ) oung 
India) rracbed the figure of 10.000. What was 
more, (ianclliiji’s articles were now freely lepro- 
elucecl in ino.st papeis in India.” [Op. Cit., p. .39). 
His etlile)r--bip of the two |)a|)ers was intc-irupled 
by bis arrc’si and imprisonment in 1922. He re¬ 
sumed charge in April. 1921- and continued to 
edit the Young India until the early months of 
1030. when Gandbiji was again arreslc-d in the 
wake of the Civil Disoliediencc Movement. The 
Govemmc-nl forfeited the printing press and the 
Young India appeared in cyclostyle form until 
the Gandhi-Irvvin Pact was signed in 1931 denot¬ 
ing the suspension of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. The first is.sue -of the Young India 
reappeared in the printed form on 12 March, 
19.‘H. In the following year the paper suspended 
its publication. 

After this Gandbiji no longer edited any 
pa[)er formally though in practice he still remin- 
cd an active editor. On 11 February, 1933, the 
weekly Harijan made its appearance under the 
editorship of Mr, R, V, Sastri. 'Fhe editorial 
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article was wrilten by Gandhiji himself and the 
first issue published an English rendering by 
Rabindranath Tagore of a Bengali jvocrn by 
Salyendranath Datla, the noted poet, entitled 
’^'Scavenger”. Its publication was suspended on 
31 October. 19<I0, as a protest against the orders 
of the (joverament of India, to be restarted on 
18 Januarv. 19-12. The resumption was shortlived 
because if was closed down again following 
Gandliiji's arrest on 8 August, 1912. for his deci¬ 
sion to launch the “Quit India” movement. Al¬ 
though (yandhiji was released on 6 May, 1914. 
the publication of the Ilaiijan was not resumed 
until 10 February. 1916. But he could not regu¬ 
larly write for it for a few months as he had to 
be ruiislanlly on lour in a bid to pacify the com¬ 
munal passions that had been roused. He resum¬ 
ed wiiling for it towards the end of May, 1947, 
and continued doing so until his death on 30 
January of the following year. 

A corisuminnie Journalist 
(laiidbi was a eonsummale journalist. He 
knew all dej)arlmenls of journalistie work ; rc- 
{(orting, eoinnii nting, sub-editing and proof-lead¬ 
ing. He was also an astute manager of news- 
pa|)crs. He was one of tlie chief jnomolcrs of the 
Indian language newspapers. Mr. S. Natarajan, 
hi.storian of the press in India writes in his book 
on Candhiji's contribution to journalism. “As a 
result of his wide interest, his genius for simplifi¬ 
cation, his eagerness to reaeh the largest number 
of people, and the staitling nature of Ids a<-tivi- 
ties, there was a (juickening of life in journalism. 
Many of his followers were moved to w'rite and 
publish in the Indian languages, and in imitation 
of his own direct style they wrote a simple prose. 
Regional journalism began to acquire an import¬ 
ance and there was hardly an area of the country 
which did not have its newspapers.” (A History 
of the Press in India, Gombay, 1%2, p. 100). 
Early in hi.s life he look considerable trouble to 
secure advertisement for the Indian Opinion pub¬ 
lished in South Africa. He, however, declined to 
acc.ept any advertisement in the Young India and 
Navajivan. whose ^editorship he took up in 1919, 
and in the Harijan, which he started in 1933. 



He started the newspapers or edited 

with an end in view. Mostly the papers 

him were more concerned witr expression of yie 

radier than with news. This was partly du^ 

by his own conviction as to the objective dl' j 

paper and partly by the fact that he w^ edit 

weeklies and not any daily. While he rcspit 

freedom of ojniiiori of other.s he w/ould not bl 

any difference with his opinion »rn the pages;'i^j 

the paper edited by him. Although he never 

c<l formally as editor of the Harijan he wrote 

its issue of 24 Sepieml)er. 1938 that “Harijan’iiit 

. . . i ■ 

not a newspapei, it _is a viewspaper represenUt 

those of one man. Even Mahadev and Pyafieltl 

I who worked as his scerelaries) may not .wrl^ 

anything wbiFt 1 am alive”. (Quoted in Tcndtitll? 

kar. D.G.— Mahatma, Vol. 1, p. 335 first edii*!* 

tibn) . 


llhampion of Free Press 

(/andhiji was an uncompiomising champion; 
ol the freedom of information and publication, 
and comment. He would eritieize the Government , 
at the slightest affront to the press. He denounc^' 
the police search into the offices of the Moderi^X 
Revietv of (ialculla in 1929 aiul the residence of - 

■' < 'V 

the editor of the pajier. the late Ramananda;' 
(diafterjee. He preferred suspending the publica*V' 
lion of the Harijan in November 1938 rather suh« 
jetting his writing to [necerisorship. He had pub< 
fished many seeret rireulars and letters issued by 
the British Governmciil. “Let us reali.se under thf 
wise dictum of Tlioreau that it Is difficult under 
lyramiifal rule for hontisl men to be wealthy”, 
wrote in an article in the ) ounii India of 8 May’ 
1930. He did not hesitate to eritieize the Goverilf 
menl in the most ftirthright terms. And evidently 
the GovernmeiU also had to think twice befet^ 
deciding to take any action against hiltti! 
Mrs. Annie Besant complained in an article in 
her own New India in the twenties that 
‘’Mr. (Gandhi in Youni^ India is allowed every 
week to excite haired and contempt against the 
Government in language conqiared with which 
criticisms of Govermneut. that have received 

many pafx'rs, are harmless : .1 rejoice that 

the Government is strong enough to treal 
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[Mr. Jandhi's vapourings with contempt instead 
■pf bestowing on him the martyrdom he courts. 

[ But I urge that a Law nut enforced against the 
Infi^ntial should not he allowed to crush the 

(Quoted in S. Natarajan ; The History 
the Press in India, p. 200-201). 

;Mrs. Besant's chagris is quite understandable. 

Corrector oj Popular Mistakes 
Gandhiji was a great cril''’, of the Govern¬ 
ment of his day. “Reference to ahsuses in the 
jStale is undoubtediv a necessary part of journal¬ 
ism/’ he wrote in 1025. In his autobiography he 
elaborates the subject and writes, “One of the 
objects of a new'spaper is to understand the popular- 
feeling and give expression to it ; another is to 
arouse among the people certain desirable senti¬ 
ments ; anrl the third is fearlessly to expose popu¬ 
lar defects”. Unfortunately the newspapers do 
not always succeed in living ripto the third ex¬ 
pectation of exposing defects in popular altitude. 
Bcwailittg the failure of certain journalists to rise 
,^ove comrrtunal passions during 1916-17, 
G&rr'dhiji said in agony, “'rhe newspaperman has 
become a walking plague”. According to hint- 
journalist has.... to use his discretion, as to 
what to rep»trt and v\hen. As it is. the journalists 
are not content t(» stick to the facts alone. Jour¬ 
nalism has become the art of “intelligent antici¬ 
pation c)f e\cnt’.” His observation has got a par¬ 
ticular relevance to the reporting on contempo¬ 
rary events. Many of Gandhiji’s followers have 
supported the agitation for imi)o.sing a ban on 
cow slaughter—going apainsl the express wishes 
of Gandhiji to the contrary. We quote D. G. 
Tendulkar, who has written an eight-volume 
biography of Gandhiji. “In his prayer speech of 
July 25. (1917i”, writes Tendulkar, “Gandhi 
said that Rajendra Babu had told him that he had 
received about 50,000 post cards, 30,000 letters 
and thousands of telegrams, asking for the prohi¬ 
bition of cow slaughter in the Union of India. A 
telegram was received today saying that a pundit 
bad already undertaken fa.st in Cawnpore on that 
issue. The Hindu religion prohibited cow 
slaughter for the Hindus, not for the world. The 
religious prohibition came from within. Any im¬ 
position from without meant compulsion. Such 


com})ulsion was repugnant to religion. India was 
the land not only of the Hindus, but also of the 
Mussalmans, the Sikhs, the Parsis, the Christians 
and the Jews and all who claimed to be of India 
.^nd were loyal to the Indian Union. If they could 
prohibit cow slaughter in India on the religious 
grounds, why could not the Pakistan Government 
prohibit, say, idol worship in Pakistan on similar 
grounds ?.Just as Shariat could not be im¬ 

posed’ on the non-Muslims, the Hindu law could 

not be iinpo.sed on the non-Hindus.” (Vol. 

o p. 61 Government of India edition), 

Rammohan Roy and Gandhi 
Nearly a century and a half ago Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy explained the objective of journalism 
in the btllowing words : “In short, in taking upon 
myself lo edit this paper (Miral-ul-Akhbar'l, my 
only object is that I may lay before the public 
such articles of intelligence as may increase their 
experience aiul tend to their social improvement ; 
and that lo the extent of my abilities I may com¬ 
municate to the Ruler.s a knowledge of the real 
situation of their subjects and make the subjects 
acquainted with the established laws and customs 
of their Ruleis : that the Rulers may the more 
■eadily find an opportunity ol granting relief lo 
the peoples ; and the pe ^le may be pul in 
possession of the means of obtaining protection' 
and redress from their Rulers.” (Quoted in 
Bimatdjehari Majumdar : History of Indian 
Social and Political Ideas, Calcutta, 1967 pp 2-3). 
A great English editor, Wikham Steed explained 
the role of the press over a century later on in the 
following words ; “The underlying principle that 
governs, or should govern, the press is that the 
gathering and .setting of news and views is 
essentially a public trust. It is based upon a tacit 
contract with the public that the news shall hi. 
•rue to the best o^ the knowledge and belief of 
ftose who offer it for sale, and that their comment 
upon it shaF be sincere according to their lights. 

.If it be held, as I think it should be held, 

that false ideas are more harmful than adulterated 
sugar or soap, the journalist who betrays his trust 
Is more blameworthy than a dishonest tradesman”. 
(Wickham Steed : The Presc A Penguin Special, 
y9.38 p. li). Gandhiji was a true Journalist by 
hesc strict standards of Judgement. 







tME ISRAELI AGGRESSION 


NATRANJAN A. WALA 


The recent preplanned and ruthless inva¬ 
sion of the Arab lands by the juvenile state 
of Israel should be an eye-opener to the newly 
liberated Afro-Asian countries regarding the 
great difference between the professions and 
the practices of the International Jewry in 
general and its more visible alter-ego, the 
state of Israel in particular. l^his invasion, 
which is the third of its kind in the 10 years 
of the existence of Israel was meticulously 
planned in collusion with the Anglo-American 
powers,. Whose policies are by and large 
dictated by the Jewish financial interests. 

Even though it is generally believed that 
it is the greed and, desire to exploit, on the 
part of the Anglo-Americans which have 
motivated them to incite Israel against the 
Arab countries, it is in reality the Interna¬ 
tional Jewry which .uses Israel as a spring¬ 
board in Asia for the conquest of the Asian 
and African nations and to mete out the 
2000 year old Jehovah’s vengence to the 
ancient races of Asian and African 
countries. 

Having gained unquestioned economic, 
cultural and political stranglehold over the 
Western Christian nations like the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain and other Euro¬ 
pean nations, by the patient, but cunning and 
ruthless use of monetary power, economic 
black mail, usury, incitation of class-war-fare, 
trade unionism and subversion during the 


past 100 years International zionism is spreitrff 
ding its vicious influence over Afm-A aia ^j 
countries in its bid to ultimately dominate^^ 
the world, 

^ i 

t' 

For War ..i 

The Israeli plans for invasion of the 
lands were long prepared in consonance with- 
the world wide plans of International Jewry * 
of step-by-step aggression in Asia. These 
took shape in the quite operational rooms of 
the Pentagon where the American War-lo^ 
hatch the plans to keep Asia in a state of tne 
turmoil of war and unrest. Having beep^.. 
frustrated year after year in the jungles off 
South Vietnam by the plucky Vietnamese- 
people, the American Generals wore searching 
for another spot in Asia. Where they could., 
start '.a conflict much more to their liking. 
The open, sandy tracts of Sinai and Pales*. ; 
tine area offered an ideal arena for the frus- ^ 
trated American War-lords to fight a copy v 
book war-campaign to brighten up theif'; 
tarnishing public image and to please their i 
Jewish paymasters. V 

The flow of American and British arma^<; 
ments to Israel was steped up and experieneed'^ 
American and British soldiers started pouring 
in Israel under civilian disguise. Considering 
the false and unethical nature of Jewry and,' 
the manner in which it has utlised the Iasi 
two World Wars to further its aims, it WM 
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qaite oatural for them to imporl hired mer- 

oeoaries to fight the Jewish war. Nothing 

i 

else can explain the rapid expansion of the 
ij; Jewish forces from 70,000 men to 200,000 

j/j';' ■ 

^men at the start of tlie five day War. A 
i, nation with bare population of five million 
irpeople cannot possibly put 2,00,000 armed 
;;'ihen in the field even at very long notice. 

,Further the startling battle victories such as 
^' achieved by Israel could only be achieved 
: by veteran soldiers and not by half-baked 
part time militia men. 

i. The second step in the design for aggres- 
; sion was to procure the services of the well- 
equipped aud experienced air forces of the 
•, United States and (xreat Britain. Prior to 
' the American and British air-.craft carriers 

J.’ 

J in the Mediterranean erea. Each of these 
1 tJarriers had a capacity of over 400 planes. 

, Further the British and American bases at 
I Malta, Crete and Southern Arabia could 
; provide another 1000 to 1500 aircraft, mainly 
J medium and heavy bombers. 

^ Even though both Israeli and the Anglo- 
f:v American authorities have denied the aerial 
collusion, the nature of the all out aerial 

k*' ' 

f attacks on the first day of the invasion and 
r the near crippling ell’cct of these attacks on 

J.* ' 

the Arab armed forces certainly gives a lie 
to the Israeli assertion that its 500 odd air 

i;. 

; force could have brought about such a startling 
result. Considering the aerial actions of the 
t Indo-Pakistan war in 1965 and comparing 
‘the results of these actions with tho.se of the 
Israeli-Arab conflict, we could easily conclude 
that at least 2000 aircrafts must have been 
employed on the first day to cause such a 
terrible havoc to the Arab armed forces. 


During the Indo-Pakistan War both Paki^> 
tan and India has many times more aircraft 
and experienced personnel than Israel and 
the U. A. R., yet we did not witness such 
amazing results. Either the Israelis had sup¬ 
ernatural forces aiding their '400 pilots or 
that the Anglo-American air forces were 
fighting on Jewish side. The low altitude 
sneaking attacks by high speed aircraft 
generally make it impossible to identify 
them even if these aircrafts did not put on 
the colours and markings of the Israeli air 
force 

Gamint 

After the plans of war were ready the 
Israeli warlords began a series of steps to 
incite the Arabs and to bring them into an 
open conflict. A couple of months befoie the 
invasion, the Israeli Air Force committed 
open violation of international rules and 
bombarded the peaceful Arab Villages of 
Syria under a plea that these villages were 
harbouring Arab subversive elements. This 
grave provocation had three purposes, first 
to incite the Arabs to action, secondly to 
isolate Syria and finally, to confront President 
Nasser with the choice of bitter militarily 
aiding Syria or to give up his claim to Arab 
leadership. 

The dastardly act of aerial bombing of, 
the Syrian villages was followed by a virulent 
hate campaign ‘against the Arabs from the 
Israeli propaganda organs. The threats to 
attack Syria were interpersed with abusive 
and false charges against the Arabs. 

Nasser’s Action 

President Nasser proved himself capable- 
of meeting this challenge and took three 
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catll^igeoas decisions that not only united the 
entire Arab world against the expansionist 
moves of Israel, but his actions forced Israelis 
to come out in their true -colours. The first 
of these three steps was to ask the U. N. 
Emergency Forces to vacate the Gaza area 
which was occupied by the IJ.N.E.F'. with the 
express consent 'of the U. A. R. after the 
195(5 Israeli aggression. President 
Nasser was perfectly justified in asking the 
UNEF to withdraw from the G.A.R. territory. 
The Israeli hot-heads had never allowed an 
inch of Israeli territory t<» be occupied by 
the U.N.E.I''. The tl.N. Secratary General 
even though he invited displeasure of the 
Anglo-American henchmen of International 
Jewery, complied with President Nasser's 
action, demonstrating an Asian's sense of 
justice and play. 

The second action of President Nasser 
was to close the Gulf of Aquaba 'and the 
Suez Canal to Israeli shipping and to those 
ships that were carrying supplies to Israel. 
The Gulf of Aquaba was within the territorial 
waters of the G. A. R. and Israel had been 
abusing the privilege of the use of this 
passage during the past. The American and 
British armament meant to inilct injuries on 
the Arabs was being freighted by Israel 
through this important sea passage. Presi¬ 
dent Nasser was well justified in denying 
this vital sea passage to Israel in the light 
of [the wild and aggressive behaviour of 
Israel. 

'I'he third of President Nasser's step's was 
to mobilise the U, A. R. army and to move it 
to occupy the strategic points on the U.A .R. 
Israel broder in the Sinai desert. Here too 


President Nasser displayed sound jodgemen® 
Jf he would have refrained from doing ■■mm 
Israels would have sown the seeds of 
disunity, for the Jewish python to swaUc! 
the weaker Arab nations one after another. V^| 

The (juick and forthright actions of Pr 
sident Nasser deraonstriited his best trail 
of leadsrship and succeeded in uniting 
Arab countries as never before. Even tlf^ 
Arab Heads of States who were against Pr^| 
sident Nssser's leadership in the past ralli^,! 
under the banner of the U.A.R, and a ioiai^l 
command of all Arab forces was formed;|; 
under President Nasser’s personal leadership. '5 

■ ■, 

■len.'lsli llcnttion '■-] 

These positive actions taken by PresK .| 
dent Nasser not ojdy robbed Israelis of 
the political initiative but placed theni in >5 
a ridiculous position. The deciet an(I,| 
intrigues now booraaranged towards thift j 
Jewish Warlords but like a oat that alwayill| 
lands on its feet from any awkward fftH#^ 
the Jew began to extricate himself out oC| 
this impasse in the typical Jewish manaeif;^ 
of lies, falsehood and abusive propaganda. . > 

While the Israeli Radio and other propj^t 
ganda channels stepped up their virulent .| 
hate campaign .against the Arabs and increat S 
sed threats of reprisals and invasion, 
world-wide propaganda machine controUe^^ 
by international Jewry and its Anglo-Ameri*^ 
can vassals took up another tune to deluga'^^ 
the intelligentsia of non-Arab Asian 
African countries. The Jewish control]ed[v^4 
world wide chains of newspapers and perfow^'^ 
dicals, radio and television channels and the- s 
international news agencies and hired mouth*;^: 
pieces of the Jewish sympathisers in vaxious !; 
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' countries took up an unceasing rant of the 
;terrib]e persecutions suffered by the inno- 
iCent and peace loving jews in the past and 
sthe various injustices meted out to Israel 
:by the neighbouring Arab countries. 

Indian Timcf/on 

In India even though the Prime Minister 
and her Government took up a just and fair 
stand to support the Arab people, following 
the noble traditions established by late 
Pandit .lawaliarlal Nehru, a true friend of 
Asian People’s, a section of the Indian press 
and some of the opposition political parties 
took up the chorus of pro-Israel sentiments. 
Another factor that hindered the true assess¬ 
ment of the Arab case was the communal 
tinge imparted to it by certain politicians 
even though it is a historical fact 
that almost all muslim invaders of India in 
the past were Turks, Persians, 'Partars 
and not Arab.*!. Further the Indian popu¬ 
lation has no experience of the fanatic 
racialism of the Jew and the morbid jewish 
desire for vengence which finds expression 
in piratical and ruthless feretting out of 
former German oflicials in exile some 25 
years after the second World \\’ar even 
though most of the accusations against 
Germany including the parrot like charge of 
murder of six million jews are the falsehoods 
perpetrated to further allied propaganda. 

The Dark Ifor' 

The Soviet Union played a very curiou.s 
,role both before and during the Israeli 
invasion and her motivations certainly rc- 
jquire a close scrutiny. Undoubtedly Stalin’s 
era is long over when the late unlamented 


Russian dictator had not only mardb^ It 
Jew'ess but had gatliered a bunch of crafty 
Jews in the top echeleons of his Government. 

Even though there is every reason to 
believe that the jewish stranglehold on the 
Soviet Union has disappeai’cd, it was quite 
evident from the recent Soviet behaviour that 
it has cej'taiuly let down the Arabs. First 
of all she encouraged Arab expectations by 
putting up a display of Russian might in 
the mediterranean Sea by the maneouvres 
of the Soviet flottila. Even more curious 
was the urgent message from the 
Soviet I'fiine Minister to President Nasser 
requesting him not to use initiative on the 
ovc of the Israeli attack. 

This me.s'sage not only robbed the 
Arabs of the vital first move but perhaps 
it lulled the Arab high command into a sense 
of security till it was rudely awakened by 
the Anglo-American swarms of fighters and 
bombers that were blasting away the key 
points all over the U. A. K. Had the Arabs 
taken the initiative of an all—out attack 
on Israel pchapa the history of the present 
conflit would have been a different one> 
becau.se the Israeli armoured columns would 
have been caught Hat footed in a narrow 
area. The vast armada of Anglo-American 
fighters and bombers would have had an 
unpleasant task of blasting their pay masters’ 
territory. In modern warfare it is the one 
who takes the initiative that win the game 
and it is here that the last minute Soviet 
measage turned the tables. 

('ard Board Rommels 

The five day Israeli invasion and the 
unfortunate rout of the Arab forces swung 
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Jewish propaganda machine into 
a frenzied glee. The achievements of the 
Israeli air force and Israeli tanks were 
praised. The Israeli General Dayan, who is 
credited to have guided the Jewish armies 
to victory was compared with the famous 
German General Rommel who achieved 
great victories in the African deserst against 
a very powerful enemy by the clever use of 
the armoured columns. Those who sung the 
pens of prai.se for the easy .fewish victory, 
world over, forgot the actual reality behind 
the Israeli bravado, the legions of Western 
mercenaries who fought in Israeli uniforms 
and the vast armada of the Anglo-American 
planes that paralysed the Arab resistance 
and opened the way for the Israeli tanks to 
rush in almost unopposed. Victories of the 
great German General were not purchased 
by mercenary arms and the men like the 
one achieved by the card-board Rommcls 
Israel. 


Tho Lrsson 
The recent 


aggression by the 


'■f 


megalomaniacs hold several lessons for 
African and Asian countries. First, the 
and his Western vassals are using all oveilj^ 
and covert means to vanquish the ri8ili|| 
nations of Asia and Africa in persuance 
the 100 years old Jewish dream of Wor^s 
Power as embodied in the Secret Protoc<3$^ 
of the Elders of Zion. Second, only a ruth^^ 
less revision of economic, cultural 

political systems by rejecting jewish created; 
ideologies, can stem the Zionist inroads ih' 
Asia. Third the Jew fears the Asian 
like the Arabs, Indians, Chinese, and; 

Japanese more than the Christian races of 
the Western world since the Western people . 
have been carefully brought under the, 
stranglehold of Zionism by a patient and 
relentless application of those principles that, 
were laid down by the Jewish loaders in 1875 
in the .secret Protocols of the Elders of Zion. 






FINANCING OF THE FOURTH PLAN OF INDIA, 


YOOESHWAR SHARMA 


The basic objectives which have been 
enunciated for the fifteen year period of 
intensive economic development from lliGl- 
62 to I!)75-7fi, are to lay sound foundations 
for self sustaining economic growth, to pro¬ 
vide avenues and opportunities of employ¬ 
ment to all those who seek it and while 
narrowing economic and social disparities, 
to ensure a minimum level of living to every 
family in the country. The Third Plan 
which was presented as the first phase of siich 
development has fallen short of its targets, 
and the objectives set for the fifth plan with 
regard to income and standard of living etc. 
can not be achieved unless the fourth plan 
makes good these short falls of the third 
live-ye.ir ])l;m in addition to its own tasks. 
The central problem as referred to in the 
memorandum on the fourth plan is that of 
generating rapid increase in the national 
product without impairing social stability. 
More explicitly basic goods and services 
required for consumption by the mass of the 
people have to be produced, and at the same 
time investment in human and material 
resources should generate a much larger 
supply of those goods and services, essential 
for future growth, which arc now imported 
into the country and for which India is criti¬ 
cally dependent on external assistance, ft 
is only in this way the worst enemies of 
human society, hunger, poverty, and 


unemployment ciii\ be fought and eradi¬ 
cated. 

'I'hcre have been some difficulties during the 
third plan period such as foreign exchange 
stringency, the price rise, short falls in 
agricultural production, etc. opines Mr. 
Kharbanda because of these difliculties it is 
possible that the likely elfects on the 
country’s progress in the next decade of a 
failure to achieve in the fourth plan period, 
a high rate of growth and essential structural 
changes may not be fully appreciated. But 
as it is, the short falls of the third plan 
make it nooessary for the economy to strive 
for much higher rate of growth than were 
originally envisaged for the next two plan 
periods, if the objectives ii: regard to adc- 
(piate employment and higher standards of 
consumption arc to be reached by 1975-70. 
The crucial problem for the fourth plan is 
thus of accelerating the tempo of develop¬ 
ment without letting loose inflatio 
nary forces in the economy. This obviously 
requires higher rate of savings and its 
reinvestment, and clear priority not only for 
plan as against non-plan expenditure, but 
also for essential as against non-essential 
private expenditure. Any slackening of eitoits 
can only lead to further delay in the fulfil¬ 
ment of the objectives of planning. 

It has been agreed upon by the memo¬ 
randum on the fourth plans that "while the 
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pei^pective up to 1975-76 may require some 
revision in the light of the past experience, 
there can be no resiling from the commitraeuts 
regarding employment and living standard 
set for attainments by the middle of the 
next decade’'. The preliminary outline of 
the fourth plan presented in the memorandum 
keeps in view the following: 

(1) For enlarging the income of th;i rural 
population, as well as for augmenting the 
supplies of food articles and agricultural raw 
materials, all possible efforts should be made 
to ensure a growth rate of not less than 5% 
per annum and, if possible, move in agricul¬ 
tural production. 

(ii) For enabling this objective to be rea¬ 
lised, production of such goods as fertilizers 
insecticides, agricultural implements, inclu¬ 
ding pumps, diesel engines, tractors, etc. 
should be given the iiighest priority in the 
programme for industrial development. 

(iii) For enlarging the supplies of essen¬ 
tial consumer goods on which additional in¬ 
comes will be spent, production of articles 
like textiles, sugar, drugs, kerosene, paper etc. 
should be accelerated, 

(iv) With a view to improve the supply 
of residential housing the production of 
cement and other construction materials 
should be augmented. 

(v) For ensuring continued growth in 
metals, chemicals, machine-building, mining 
electric power and transport, industries 
schemes in-hand should be completed early 
as well as new schemes undertaken, 

(vi) For the development of human 
resources, not only should the maximum 
possible facilities be provided in the social 
service sector, but that these should be 



suitably re-oriented in the direction of ittST 

. 'in¬ 
creasing productivity. ' 

(vii) The organisation of effort in 
these directions should be such as to prom^ 4 ^ 
rapid progress towards greater employraett|| 
and social justice. , 


_ '' 

To implement the broad strategy of 

plan, it is essential to mobilise economic sdi^’ 
plus available in the country towards invesfrif 
ment. Firstly the amount of surplus availably!;! 
is not very large, and secondly its channeH»- 

sation for investment involves many soclo-;- 

> 

political problems. Amount of surplus 
available in rural sector is much larger 
than the surplus in urban sector. Mobilisa¬ 
tion of these resources for the fourth plan, 
depends upon the development of the 
various >ectors of the economy which are; 
interdependent. Mr Kliarbanda has argued 
that ^^the development of the various sectors, 
of the economy depend on one another. For 
example the development of agriculture and‘ 
social services are closely linked with the 
development of power, transport and indus¬ 
tries. The supply of fertilisers, pesticideS,^ 
construction material, implements etOi; 
required for the success of the agriculture 
programme as well as of other mass consump¬ 
tion goods on a scale tliat the inflation does 
not show its ugly face, depend upon thel 
development and expansion of the industrial; 

t* 

sector. Development of small scale industrj^j^ 
is required to create employment oppotunPi 
ties for the people, and it is clear that theSe^ 
can not develop without the balanced devja- 
lopment of power and transport sectors”. A 
huge amount of public revenue is expected; 
to come from the income generated in these 
sectors. Slowing dowing of their develop¬ 
ment will make the task of resource mobili- 
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sation much more difficult. Jncreaaiug rate 
of economic dcvelopmcut would result in 
making more and more surplus available to 
be channelised for investment. It is essen¬ 
tial to create the tempo of development and 
for this purpose wo require accumulation. 
To suggest resource mobilisation to meet 
the development needs of Fourth plan 
various working groups were constituted by 
the planning commission. Govt, of India. 
On the ba.sis of their preliminary estimates, 
it is anticipated that resources of the order 
of Ks 21,<500 crores would be needed for 
financing the fourth plan outlays, of which 
about Rs 7000 crores are expected to be 
mobilised by private sector. The estimate 
of resources for the public sector, is based 

on assumption that number of policy measure'^ 

• 

will be taken to keep down non plan expen¬ 
diture and maximise revenues at the existing 
rates of taxation, that very tentatively a 
credit of Rs 2.500 crores may be assumed 
for budgetary receipts, corresponding to 
external assistance, and additional resource 
mobilisation of the order of R.s 2500 to .'5000 
crores will be undertaken during the plan 
period. These additional resources as per 
memorandum on the fourth plan are to be 
raised through increased taxation, reduction 
of tax avoidance and evasion, and adjust¬ 
ment of prices charged by public sector 
undertakings specifically for this purpose. 
Memorandum is optimistic that if the growth 
rates actually achieved in the initial years 
6f the fourth plan are sulViciently high, it 
would be possible to mobilise even larger 
resources than what have been assumed 
here. 


Then the deputy chairman of the plann¬ 
ing commission and at present minister for 
planning is understood to have told the in¬ 
formal consultative committee that it was 
possible to raise resources required to finance 
the proposed outlay of Rs 21, 5000 to Rs 
22,5000 million for the fourth plan. lie is 
also understood to have expressed the view 
that “the problem was not as much lack of 
resources as of intensifying the efforts to 
mobilise them”. 

The perspective planning division of the 
planning commission made an outline of the 
fourth plan. Study groups of perspective 
planning division of the planning commission 
came to the conclusion that an increase of 
7% in income per year is a goal which India 
should .attempt to achieve and for seeming 
a rate of increase of 7 % in national income 
in the fourth plan is consistant with the 
goal of self sustained growth. It was esti¬ 
mated by the perspective planning division 
that the investment of Rs 210000 million 
would be necessary for this purpose. This 
implies that the level of investment must 
steadily grow from the level of Rs IGOOO 
million in 1900-Ol and estimated level of Rs 
23000 million in 1963-04 to Rs 60000 
million in the year 1970-71. 

The sectorwise distribution of invest¬ 
ment between the public and private sector 
during the fourth plan has been done in such 
a way so as to suit the broad policy of socia- 
listic pattern of society which the Govem^^, 
menf of India has adopted as a policy fo^ 
economic development. The share of govern¬ 
ment in the total investment which has been 
growing from 46.4% in the first plan to 60.6% 
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in the third plan would continue to grow 
in the fourth plan also. An estimate of 
investment in lOGH-GOand li>70— 71 is given 
below. 

( Rs. in erores ) 

I9(;r)-()G 1070-71 
Total investment 29000 60000 

Public sector 17500 31:»00 

Paivate secotr TloOO 18500 

'I'ablc ^ given below refers to the fourth 
plan outlay in public Sector. It also includes 
development expenditure in it. 

(Rs in erores) 


Agriculture 2400 

Irrigation 1000 

Power lOoO 

Small scale industry 150 

Organised industry 3200 

I'ransport and corniuuuioation 3000 

Social services .‘{195 

Miscellaneous 125 


Total 15020 

In addition to this investment in public 
sector a huge amount of resources^ to the 
tune of Rs 7000 erores is to be invested in 
private sector. Now we discuss the different 
means through which resources are to be mo¬ 
bilised for the fourth plan. The following ta¬ 
ble gives the sources of finance for the pub¬ 
lic sector in the terminal year of third and 
fourth plan. 

( See Table next page ) 

The above table gives the position of in¬ 
vestment finance in the year lOGn-GO and 


1970-71. This gives the comparative position ; 
of estimates of resource mobilisation froittv 
different sources towards the end of third and/' 
fourth five year plans. Wc can broadly classify/; 
these 80 urce.s into four parts and analyse/ 
how lar these sources are in a position to ;, 
channelise country’s surplus, and how faf':. 
prices are affected by them. The four cate¬ 
gories are as given below : 

1. Net surplus on current account 

2. Surplus of public enterprises 

S. Draft on private savings 

4. External assistance. 

1 . Net surplus on current account—It 
could be split up into two parts for the sake 
of analysis. A) Balance from revenue. B) Ad¬ 
ditional taxation. 

(A) Balance from revenue account. The 
estimates made in this study are in terms of 
J900-61 rates of taxation. In estimating the 
receipts reliance has been placed on observed 
relationship bctwe(*n the growth in taxation 
and taxation at the existing rates and the 
growth in income. During the fourth plan 
period the national income is assumed to 
increase by 7p.c. and taxes could be estimated 
to grow at the rate of S p.c. But due to some 
political considerations the growth of taxes 
has been projected only at 7 p.c. which could 
be considered as an underestimate. 

This leads to the conclusion that a deli* 
berate attempt is being made to divert the 
rasources for investment. luocme has to in¬ 
crease by 7 p.c. and taxes by 8 p.c. that means 
efforts arc being nade to divert the share of 
increased income for national devel0j^mcnt at 
increasing rate. 
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, Sourcf! of finance liXiS-Ofi level estimated 1070-71 estimates 

to be attained 

" Amount of Rs. Amout of “■ 

< . 

i in i rores R». i>» crores 


f I 

1, Surplus on current includiup; additional 


taxation 

3300 

19.3 

10500 

33.3 

5 2. Surplus of public enterpriosos 

35.')0 

20.3 

8200 

26.0 

A. Railways 

790 

4.5 

1710 

5.5 

f B. Others 

2760 

15.5 

6460 

20.5 

f 3. Market borrowingc* 

2200 

12.5 

3800 

12.1 

1 4. Small savings 
; 5. Provident fund 

ir»r>o 

s.s 

1550 

4.9 

700 

4.0 

950 

3.0 

1 , 6, Other miscellaneous capital receipts 

200 

1.1 

J500 

4.7 

1 7. Budgetary resources 

lloOO 

65,7 

2(i500 

84.0 

■ 8. Deficit financing 

1500 

8.5 

2500 

8.0 

9. External assistance 

4500 

25.7 

2500 

8.0 

10. Total 

17500 

100.0 

31.500 

100.0 


Revenue expenditure according to the 
plan estimates is expected to grow at the rate 
, of 6 p.c. per year. Direct demand on revenue 
which is the cost of collection of tax revenue 
from various sourcee is evpectcd to grow at 
6 p.c. This increase is expected to take care of 
tlie increase in salaries as a result of iucram 
ents in pay and increase in staff, consequent 
upon the adoption of new tax measures and 
for assessing large number of people. Defence 
expenditure is again a non plan expenditure. 
It could be justified as essential to safeguard 
hggressian the economy from external aggre- 
tion. Rationalisation of revenue and defence 
' Expenditure would release large resouces to be 
diverted towards investment for development 


purposes. Ivxpenditure on _educatiou, medical 
facilities and family planning is also expected 
to increase by 13p.c. and lOp.c. respectively. 
But its results are to be beneficial for the 
economy. Tabic below shows the balance on 
revenue account at 19G0 61 rates of taxation. 

On Rkve.ni'R Account Estimates 


Head of account 

1965-66 

1970-71 

1 . Revenue receipts 

A) Tax revenue 

18730 

26350 

Direct Tax 

5600 

7630 

Indirect tax 

13130 

18720 

B) Non-tax revenue 

6660 

10130 

Sem com, euterprises 

1500 

3040 

Interest receipts 

2990 

6200 
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Others 

2170 

2890 

C) Total receipts 

25.390 

3(5180 

2 . Revenue expenditure 

A) Direct demand 

on revenue 

1030 

1300 

B) Interest on debt. 

8(500 

5(500 

C) Defence and 

Border roads 

9000 

10000 

D) Other noii-develop- 
mcntal expenditure 

5190 

(5730 

E) Development 
expenditure including 
revenue plan 

117.30 

17S20 

F) Total revenue 
expenditure 

30850 

■114 50 

3. Balance on revenue 
account (1-2) 

(-54(50) 

(-4970) 

From the balance sheet it is very clear 


that the noii-dcvelopmeutal expenditure 
constitute the major part of expenditure. 
I’liprodiictive expenditure on administration 
and defence is continuous!}' incrcasinp-. Table 
below giv'es the growth of defence expendi¬ 


ture from 1961-()2 to 19t)6-G7-. 


Yk.vu E.xi’k 

MXTiUM-', Iv Crouks Or Rs. 

19G1-02 

313 

G2-G3 

505 

(53-(51 

704 

Gl-Gn 

(592 

65-GG 

769 

G6-G7 

798 

Sharp increase 

in defence and administra- 


tive expenditure on one hand has tightend tlie 
resource position and on the other hand this 
unproductive expenditure has helped in infla¬ 
ting the inflationary trend in the country. 
Below is the table of all India working class 


consumers price-index“ considering 19C6-5® 
as the base year. 


Y car 

Index number 

1955 5G 

100 

.5(5-37 

111.4G 

57-58 

IIG.GG 

58*59 

123 

59-00 

128.11 

GO-GI 

1-M».G 

GM)2 

132.29 

(52-G3 

13(>.4G 

(53 (54 

14‘2.70 


The table given above clearly sliows that 
after 19(51 there has been an immediate rise . 
in prices. Prof. Kalecki* has argued ‘'that the ' 
rate of growth of national income exceeds the 
rate of increase in the supply of ueccssitie.s, 
the real income of the per.sons conies down ^ 
and consumption is restrained by the iacreaso 
in their prices.” Rise in prices of food, 
articles has rather been sharp, which has v;' 
increased the niisnrics of poor people. There i 
is an immediate need to rationalise the expen- 

»* 

dituro. Of course in the caily stages of 
development mild inflationary pressure can- , 
not be ruled out, but it should be properly 
controlled. 

Addiliomil Taxution — The estimate of 

resources from additional ta.xation has been •. 
put as Rs. SSOO crores in 19(55-(i() and Rs. ;■ 
inoOO crores in 1970-71. Major contribu-,^'^ 
tion to this increased taxation is to come ’ 
from indirect taxation, as it is not possible 
to increase the direct taxation at length due 
to possible adverse impact on private invest* '• 
ment and some political considerations. 
Increase in indirect tax haa inflatioUary 
impact over prices, But Government, by 
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its wise policy of putting heavy taxes on 
Qon essential coniraodites, can discourage 
their use aud channelise the resources for 
development purpose. A bold attempt has 
been made by the finance minister ' by in¬ 
creasing taxes on cigaretts, sugar and finer 
varieties of cloths during the budget pro¬ 
posals for 1 fM)6-()7. Budget estimates pro¬ 
vide for revenue receipts of Rs. 2(il7.12 
crores, with anticipated new levies of Rs. 
101.51 crores, it will go up to Rs. 
271 cS.G 3 crores. 

(Joining back to the overall picture of 
the fourth plan estirn.ates of additional taxa¬ 
tion of Rs. 1.5.500 crores, which i.s fairly 
mild, ff through some drastic measures tax 
evasion could be stopped, actual yield in tax 
receipts would be very high. (Mr. Mahaveer 
Tyagi has estimated that the income of 
income of about Rs. 5000 crores evades 
income taxes). The net surplus on the 
current account comes to Rs 10500 crores 
during fourth plan period. It constitutes 
more than one third of the total resources 
estimated for investment during the fourth 
five year plan. 

S'lirplus from piihlic enterpriser —Public 
enterprises are expected to earn profit of 
at least 10 p.c. during the plan period as per 
estimates by Mr. Kharbanda. Memorandum 
on the fourth five year plan says that “a, 
return of 12p.c. on the invested capital would 
be an appropriate criterion for public under¬ 
takings. To earn profits and mobilise sur¬ 
plus available with those undertakings for 
its mobilisatioB towards the plan, will reipiire 
special efforts to keep down ihe cost and 
improve efficiency. Public sector undea- 
takings will have to be paid considerably 


greater attention, towards the reduction, 
in inventories economy in the use of raw 
raateri.al, and optimal utilisation of labour 
employed. Reserve Bank of India made a 
study of 1001 companies, which shows that the 
return on the capital employed was 1.3.^ p.c. 
in 1955-56 and 13.0 p.c. in 1956-57. In the 
light of the above ."tudy it seems to be (juite 
justified to estimate a return of 10 p.c. or 
12 p.c. the capital invested. 

The third five year plan had anticipated 
the resource mobilisation from this head 
of R.S. 2200 million in 19(!5 66. But if the 
return from railway, posts aud telegraph is 
6 p.(\ and other enterprises 10 p.c. then the 
estimates referred to by Mr. Ixharbanda 
show that the resources available by 1965-6<i 
would be Rs. 3530 million. The following 
table shows the surplu.s of the public under¬ 
takings available for investment in 1M65-66 
and 1670-71. 



Rs 

in million 


end of 

end of 

Items 

1965-66 

1970-71 

1. Total 



investment 

82900 

161680 

2 . Fixed capital 

69650 

180360 

3. Working capital 13850 

31330 

4. Return on total 



investment 

4960 

10320 

5. Interest payments 2660 

4500 

(). Gross profits (4-5) 2400 

5820 

7. Taxation 

260 

830 

8 . Net profits (6-7) 

2140 

4990 

f). Depreciation 



provision 

2390 

4700 

10. Depreciation 



outlay 

1000 

1540 
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11. Depreciation 


resources (9-10) 

1390 

3160 

12. Total resources 



available (3*11) 

3530 

8150 

In estimating the 

surplu.s, 

seperate esti- 


mates hav<‘ been made for railways, post 
and telegraphs, road transport, electricity 
undertakings, steel, ferlilisera, oil explora¬ 
tions, refining and distributing, machine 
building and mining. Taxation lias been 
calculated at 50 % the rates prevailing in 
ll>63-64. In respect of all non-departraen- 
tal undertakings giving a tax holiday for 
5 years. Interest has been estimated at the 
rate of 1.5% for all enterprises except 
electricity undertakings, for which it ha.s 
been taken as 4.57"* which is the rate at 
which loans have been sanctioned to the 
electricity boards by state govts. The 
contribution of public enterprises! is expected 
to give 26% of the resources for the plan. 

What is essential here is that the price 
policy of public undertakings should be 
used mainly as a tool for resources mobili¬ 
sation for financing the economic develop¬ 
ment. No should be given to the principle of 
no profit no loss, and ellbrts should be made 
to increase the profits by reducing the cost 
and optimising the production. 

Draft on private savings—Draft on 
private savings play a very important role in 
mobilising the economic surplus from house¬ 
hold and corporate sector, for ecohomic 
development in a mixed economy, as it is 
difficult to channelise all the available sur¬ 
plus through taxation, due to some socio¬ 
political conditions. A very important role 
can be played by different voluntary schemes 
for mobilising surplus. This includes market 


.55 

borrowings, small savings, provident fund of'^ 
government employees, and other miscellane*, 
ous sources such as a deposits of private 
agencies with the government. Deficit financ-' 
ing is also a source through which the govern-r 
ment absorbs saving-s of private sector. But.; 
here proper care should be taken that it does 
not encourage the inflationary tendencies in , 
the country. According to the estimates of ,! 
perspective planning division, planning com* 
mission of Govt, of India quoted by Mr Khar- 
banda : “Taken together the absorption of 
private savings would provide to the public 
sector Rs 61.50 in 196.5-66 and Rs 10300 
million in 1970-71. 

The contribution by various agencies 
through which market borrowing is done is 
as given below. 

Rs in millions 



1965()6 

1970-71 

Life insurance 

950 

1900 

Statutory provident fund 570 

1050 

Commercial Banks 

400 

600 

Others 

250 

250 

total 

2170 

3800 


Increase in the life insurance corporation 
business could be much more if its coverage 
is increased to rural increased to rural areaS. 
It may provide a very good alternative to the 
rural masses, if properly advertised, to invest, 
their savings for national development. As 
life insurance scheme provides some guaran¬ 
tees for the family, rural population might 
invest their money in this scheme, instead 
of gold and silver hoards. Under the light 
of the facts referred to above the contribu¬ 
tion of life insurance could actually bear 
upward revision. 
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Coming to the .statutory provident fund, 
increase has boon estimated due to two rea- 
;8ons: (A)Jinoreuse in the labour force (B) cxten- 
tion of coverage to a large number of iudus- 
tiics. The scope of the two factors men¬ 
tioned above is very wide in any developing 
country. Estimated contribution of Rs 1050 
million due to this factor is (piite 
possible. 

Commercial banks can play a vital role 
in market borrowings. Linder the fourth plan 
contribution due to commercial bauk.s is ex¬ 
pected to incrca.se to Hs 600 million as again.st 
Rs 400 million during the third plan. 

Small savings—small savings could not 
play a significant role in mobilisation of 
economic surplus from public. In the 
country like India where a large number of 
population form the low income 
group, small savings has a dclinito 
role to play. On one hand it provides an 
opportuiiitv to low income groups to parti¬ 
cipate in their coontry’s economic dev-elop- 
ment, and on the other hand it discoui’agcs 
non-e.ssential consumption of poor persons 
by providing them suitable opportunity to 
invest at attractive terms. Till now vast 
resources of rural areas have not been 
covered under this scheme. There is a .scope 
for extending this movement in rural areas. 
A very meagre amount of Rs 1560 million 
has been proposed to be raised for investment 
through this schamc, towards the end of the 
fourth plan. It will not be difficult to 
raise the alloted rc.sources through thi.s 
scheme. 

Other miscellaneous capital receipts—It 
l^as been estimated that the receipts on this 


account as against the estimated Rs 200 
million in 1965 66 will be Rs 1500 million in 
the year 1070-7 1. Major items under receipts 
are repayment of loans and advances. Some 
receipts also accrue under other deposits and 
advances which repre.sent the net result of 
inflow and outflow of funds, under a large 
number of item.-!. Under disbursements non¬ 
plan loans is the single major item. The dis¬ 
bursement under this head were budgeted at 
Rs 1200 million in the year 1963 64- Such 
loans should be restricted to the minimum, so 
that maximum resources could be available 
for the plan. Perspective planning division 
has estimated it to be Rs IlOO million in 
1970-71. Net contributions from capital re¬ 
ceipts for the economic development accor 
ding to the estimate of perspective planning 
division will be Rs 1500 million. 

Dcflcite financing— 

Perspective planning division’s study 
about deficit financing relates to the increase 
in money supply. This increase in money 
supply takes place through increase in govern¬ 
ment money and credit creation through 
banking system. It is the government money 
which is to be considered deficit finance here. 
A part of this money is also utilised by way 
of credit to the cooperatives. It is only the 
balance which is to be considered as true 
deficit financing. If it corresponds to the gro¬ 
wth and degree of monetisation in the coun¬ 
try, it can not have any inflationary impact 
over economy. Fourth plan memorandum esti¬ 
mates the growth of annual income by 7. 1 
and non-inflationary deficit finance has been 
estimated by the perspective planning division 
to the tune of Rs 2500 million, which is quite 
safe. 
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External resources—external resources have 
been classified into two parts (A) supply of 
foreign exchange through export earnings 
(B) foreign aid. 

External assistance, at present serves two 
purposes. It provides foreign exchange con¬ 
tent of the plan, i. e. it provides the machi¬ 
nery and other components for basic and 
heavy industries which can not be produced 
at present domestically. It also provides 
resources in excess of domestic savings for 
financing the investment programmes. Memo¬ 
randum has referred that during the fourth 
plan period external assistance will be needed 
to the tune of Rs 2100 crores, to cover the 
deficit on merchandise account, in addition to 
this, memorandum refers that resources will 
have to be found for payment of interest and 
payment of foreign debt. In all foreign exch- 
ange gap is estimated to be of the order of 
Rs 3200 crores. ” This gives the measure 
of volume of external assistance which will 
bo needed during the fourth plan in the form 
of aid from foreign governments, international 
agencies, foreign private cantal, iji public 
and private sectors, too much reliance on 
assistance can not be appreciated because it 
is not available easily and it has some direct 
or indirect political strings attached to it. 
Recently during Indo—Pak trouble all aids 
from western countries were suspended 
which has further proved the necessity of 
the country becoming self reliance. All out 
efforts be made to find out market abroad and 
increase the exports. 

Financing the private sector—under fourth 
plan memorandum, investment in the private 
sector has been estimated to the tune of Rs 


7000 crores. Investment in the terminal^ 
year of third and fourth plan i. c. in the yeat,' 
1U65-66 and 1970-71 would be RsIlOOiii; 
million and Rs ISSOOO million respectively^; 
The investment under fourth plan in this! 
.sector has increased over that of previo^l 
plans but as a decreasing rate. Mixed economtO ; 
set up of the country provides the oppor*^ 
tunity for private sector to grow and flowrisbv 
but growth of public sector is to bo faster,' 
than the private sector looking to the need# - 
of the country. Below is the table which gives i 
the details of financing of the private sector., . 

Financing of private sector 
1965-6fi and 1970-71 

Rs in crores-^ 

Sources of finance 1965-06 1970-71. 

1. Corporate savings 1400 2400 * 

2. Non-corporate savings 9350 1263C1 

3. Direct external as.sistance 7.5o 530\ 

4. Total 11.500 1850o ; 

It would not be difficult to finance the 
private .sector looking to the huge volume o| 
surplus available with the public. What te: 
essential is to provide a scheme of incentives, 
to the public for investment. 

To conclude the discussion, it could be,, 
said that there is no clirth of resources to 
finance the economic development. What ii 

essential is to make a bold and deliberate 
effort to channelise the potential economic 
surplus available in the country for econotnie:> 
development, by keeping down the non esseu-. 
tial consumption of the public and rationa* 
lising the unproductive expenditure of gor 
vernment and corporate sector. Perspective 
planning division has estimated that the 
personal savings will grow from Rs 15600 
million in the year 1965-66 to Rs 25900 mi* 
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llion in the yoar 1070-71. This increase in 
personal savings implies roughly a marginal 
propensity to save of about 14 p.c. during the 
fourth plan. 

Dr Baljeet Singh " of Lucknow I’niver- 
sity has rightly opined that “In terms of 
real resources a m)ich larger and more obj¬ 
ective fourth plan is practicable. But the con¬ 
fusion of finance, estimated conservatively 
with resource's has led to an unnecessary 
curtailment of the plan and lowering of its 
income and employment objectives. Revenue 
from additional taxation have been, as in 
earlier plans, iiuder-estimated. As against an 
initial estimate of Rs 46o0 million by ad. 
ditional taxation in the second plan, 
the actual additional tax revenue yielded 
about Rs 11000 million. In the current plan 
additional taxation was estimated to yield Rs 
17100 million. According to raid-term appr¬ 
aisal (Nov 19()3) the receipts from this source 
are likely to be Rs 24000 million, that is Rs 
7000 million more than the target. The fourth 

•F'irst part appeared 


plan target of additional taxation is certainly 
an under-estimate. A tentative estimate of Rs 
25 OOO million Rs. I 8 OOO crores in public 
sector and Rs 7000 crores in private sector 
would still bo quite conservative. What is 
essential is to make the optiraun utilisation 
of the country’s resources available. 

1 Memorandum on fourth plan. 1061. p.l3 

2. Source Budget speech. Finance 
minister, Govt, of India. Times’ of India 1.3.66 

3. Table constructed on the basis of 
information given by Reserve Bank of India 
bulletin Dec. 1061, p. 1616. 

4. KALFCIvI M. Research paper vol. 2 
WARSAW 1065, p. 46. 

5. CIIAUDHRI. S. Budget speech. Times 
of India 1. 3. 66. 

6. Memorandum on the fourth plan 1064. 
p 23. 

7. SINOTI B. J, ‘Lowering of sights 
will defeat the purpose” YO.JANA 6. 12. 64. 

in J,\N ’67 issue 







NATIONAL INTEGRATION AND TEACHING OF HISTORY 


AMAR NATH VIDYALANKAR 


Most of us are feeling deeply dis¬ 
tressed at the thought that a process 
of disintergratiou of our country has already 
started to set in, Xumerous separatist and 
fissiparous tendencies are aggressively clai¬ 
ming to assert themselves in social and 
political fields. During our freedom struggle 
and immediately thereafter, the forces lending 
succor and sustenance to disruptive tempera¬ 
ments, continued to remain dontinnl and 
submerged under the poweiful upsurge of 
nationalism. But these trends are now acqui¬ 
ring a number of insidious shapes and forms, 
and very many interested groups in India 
and outside are seeking to fully exploit any 
weakness that our central authority might 
betray at any level. 

India is a country of numerous diversities 
that have contributed to the richness of lour 
common heritage. But even diversities have 
continued to be subtly inter-woven into a 
unique multihued picturesque social and cul¬ 
tural fabric, through a broad comprehensive 
and catholic intellectual and emotional app¬ 
roach, that had kept our people through many 
ages, tied down to the concept of India’s 
physical and cultural solidarity. Occasionally 
however, symptoms of narrow groupism and 
sectarianism have marred our progress to¬ 
wards complete nationhood, and led to wea¬ 
kening and disintegration. These same 
symptoms are now reappearing. 

The pernicious influences of continued 
foreign domination seriously undermined the 
potentialities of unifying factors. The moat 


important and strategic field where the forces , 
of nalio/Kil unihj were astutely, but system- 
tically .subverted and gradually annihilated,.^^ 
and germs of sectarianism and disruptionTc, 
were nurtured and bolstered up wa.s the field^f 
of educ.ation, Cnder the auspices of the , 
British rule, successive genarations of our ; 
educated cisscs, were so regularly conditioned' 
through a cleverly designed educational ; 
system, and deliberately distorted teaching 
of our country’s history that the conscious- 
aes.s of social and political conflicts was 
accentuated to a high degree, (^onsetjuently, ' 
perpctu.al duality of mutually Iconflicting , 
emotions, those of nationalism on one hand, -, 
of sectarianism of numerous varieties on the 
other became one of the characteristics of 
our day to day existence. Through making 
English language the only link language and 
the means of Uiitercommunication, a un¬ 
scalable high partitioning wall between the 
educated classes and common masses was 
erected to divide them all in two separate 
camps. And then they sought to pollute the.Y 
very springs of national ethos and aspirations , 
by laying exaggerated emphasis on internal 
conflicts in our social and political history 
and by presenting highly-garbled, distorted ■ 

•t 

and disjointed version of events in our 
history text books, where the value of 
common achievements through fusion of 
thoughts and cultures had been very much > 
under-rated. The prolonged conflicts in the 
world history, between the ceul^ipetal aud 
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centrifugal tendencies, between the loyalties 
for the whole society and the country, and 
.the loyalties towards one’s own community 
■ caste, locality, religious or linguistic group, 
were almost finally resolved by our wise 
forefathers by cultivating a comprehensive 
and synthetic outlock. It is an absurd notion 
of human bistory that it is a long chronicle 
of discord and belligerency. In real fact 
human history is a long story of hnmas con¬ 
cord, cooperative efl'ect, mutual aid, other¬ 
wise human being would have been still 
living a beastly life. lie subordinated his 
individuality and siihrnerged his isolated self 
into the common pool of humanity, and 
began to share benefits of life commonly. 
Individualism wanting to live in isolation, 
asserted and resisted, when the society 
desired to take a new leap conjointly tow.ards 
progress. The individuals and their small 
groups created conflict-!, but ultimately they 
had to surrender. Our history books have 
totally ignored all other values in our history, 
and solely laid emphasis on political 
conflicts. That is sheer distortion of history. 

During the 1917 communal frenzy and 
and holocaust, Gaudhiji admitted in one of 
his prayer meetings, that “Communal harmony 
could not be permanently established in our 
country so long as highly distorted versions 
of our history were being taught in our 
schools and colleges, through the History 
Text Books.” 

].iate Shri Jawaharlal Nehru made the 
following observations in his famous book, 
"Discovery of India”, regarding the Indian 
history books written by the British authors ; 

“The histories of India that most of us 

have had te read chiefly written by 


Englishmen are usually loiig applogids 
and panegcries of British rule and barely 
veiled contemptuous account of what 
happened here in the millennia preceding 
it. Indeed real history for them begins 
with the advent of the Eogliahmeii into 
India. Even the British period is distor¬ 
ted with the object of glorifying British 
rule and British virtues.” 

Even the present history text books by 
and large were based primarily on those 
earlier text books, and have been nothing 
better than a long chronicle of internecine 
strife and conflict, in which divergent ele¬ 
ments in Indian population continued to engage 
themselves. For almost two hundred years these 
history text books continued to corrupt the 
minds of Indian youth with virus of narrow 
groupism, communalism and sectarianism, 
instead of inspiring in them sentiments of 
common nationhood and patriotic fervour. 
Distorted versions of history produced mutual 
distrust, conflicts, and fear from other fellow 
citizens, belonging to different classes, castes, 
religious or linguistic groups, aud they were 
made to conceive the horrors of a situation 
when the protecting hand of British rule was 
withdrawn or removed. Through these 
History Text Books long forgotten memories 
of conflicts, aggression, war and persecution 
perpetrated by one section of population 
against the other were revived and brought 
into prominence. The result was that tlie 
controversies settled or quietly lapsed many 
ages ago were resurrected, that now re-started 
embittering our daily life ; challenging asser¬ 
tions were made, and threats and warnings 
began to be laddrossed to one and alL The 
history teaching was used as a weapon for 
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creating perpetual rift among our people. 
This is how Indian minds were conditioned 
in our educational institutions. 

To elucidate the point a few instances 
can be cited^ because substantially the same 
awry and twisted narratives are being served 
to Our _stadents even today in free India^ 
and the same sectarian prejudices are being 
implanted in the minds of our new genera¬ 
tions, only because we have not cared to 
rewrite our country's history from our own 
national angle. The Englishmen produced 
‘•The Cambridge Elistory of India,in four 
volumes, the British version of our history 
long ago, and they are now preparing to 
bring out its new and revised edition. The 
Russians are writing Indian history from a 
different angle, in four volumes, each of 800 
' pages, and two volumes of that history have 
already come out. American Scholars are 
doing the same, and preparations are afoot 
to bring out a comprehensive book in several 
volumes. Only we have grossly neglected 
Our national duty in thi.s regard and have 
tolerated even as a free country that a dis¬ 
torted image of India should continue to be 
presented to our young students and before 
the world. 

The most atrocious twisting and distor¬ 
tion of our country’s history was deliberately 
committed in respect of our relations with 
the Islam and the Islamic world. Firstly, 
instead of dividing Indian History into 
natural ages and periods determined accor¬ 
ding to our social cultural and politieal 
evolution, it was drivided into periods of so 
called “Communal rule”, like the Hindu 
period and British period, Muslim period and 
British period, with a view to divide our 


childrens’ minds from the very beginning into 
communal compartments. How mischievous 
disjointed and scientifically erratic this kind; 
of division is, can be easily realised whelfl’ 
we see our historians ending the so-callcfl^^ 
‘Hindu period’ with the decline of the 
Kingdom of ‘Vijaya Nagar,’ and then again 
taking back the student to the 7th century, 
to start the History of the Muslim Period’^ 
that ushers in with the attack of Arabs on 
Sindh. The Muslim Period ends with the 
disposition of the last raughal King Bahad- 
urshah from the Delhi throne, and then the 
students get back to the events connected , 
with the entry of Portuguese in India, in . 
order to start the narrative of the British 
Period. According to these disarrayed versi¬ 
ons of history the two great conquerors, Raj- 
endra Chola and Mahmud of Ghazni ought 
to belong to two different ages, because we 
find the former living in the ‘Hindu’ period, 
and the latter in the ‘Muslim’ period although 
both were contemporaries, and should have 
come on the scene together. 1 he histories of 
various so called ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ states 
from the 8th to 16th century could not be 
separated from each other and form one sin¬ 
gle whole. To tear them apart is unnatural 
and will be robbing history of its environme¬ 
ntal base. To take another example, the Wn- 
gdom of Orissa in the 16th century extended 
from Rajmalial to Trichinopoly, and was then 
the biggest state in India, while the liistoi^ 
books still continue to focus our atteutiou on 
Delhi, even though the Kingdom now shrank 
to an area of 14 miles. The British historians 
did not aim at a synthetic handling of the 
whole Indian history, and they never attem¬ 
pted to correctly assess the sum total of the 
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events that always act and react on one another. 
Their aim was to present a disjointed picture 
of India where diHerent sects and cotnaiuni- 
<i$8 were building up mutually exchtsive soc¬ 
ial and cultural life, and were trying to estab¬ 
lish domination of one over another. Even 
art and sculpture was presented as Hindu, 
Baudiia, .fain and Muslim art, architecture 
and sculpture, the great expert on Indian 
art, Rai Ivri.shen Has demonstrated the absu¬ 
rdities of these notions, lie had been able 
to trace the ancestry of the moghul School of 
painting and its links with Ajanfa, 

Where the head of the state happened 
to be a muslim, the state was described a.s 
Muslim, and vice versa. The character of 
the rule, mode of relationship between the 
state and the people, and the from of ad¬ 
ministration were considered of no conse¬ 
quence. For instance, if the whole polity of 
Mughal administration was thoroughly and 
minutely compared with the earlier, so called 
'Hindu’ polity, or subse<]uent polity adopted 
by Shivaji, and the systems of imperial 
administration were properly compared, it 
would be found that basically the system 
introduced by the Pathan King Sher Shah 
Suri, and later further adapted by Akbar and 
his successors was only an extension and 
adaptation of the systems developed in earlier 
times, advocated and expounded by the 
scholars of the statecraft, such as Kaiitilya, 
and other famous writers on Indian polity 
and administration. But an impre.ssiou was 
sought to be created on the minds of Indian 
youth, that with the advent of the rule of 
Sultanate and subse'juent Pathan and Mughal 
kings an entirely new 'Muslim’ polity and 
system of administration was imposed, that 


were absolutely alien and foreign to the 
‘Hindu’, and had altogether alien 
origin, having no relationship with the indi¬ 
genous system. Thus, the continuity of 
I ndian history, particularly that of political 
and administratrative institutions was abso¬ 
lutely broken, immediately with the inva¬ 
sion of the Mahmud of Ghazni and subs- 
(juently of Shahbuddiu Ghauri. 

Meanwhile in the history book.s, the 
close relationship between the Arabs and 
Indians during the period from the 7th 
century till the invasion of Mahmud of 
Ghazani, a period of nearly three hundred 
^ears, was altogether ignorc'd. These were 
the years when most intimate and cordial 
social, intellectual and cultural relations 
between the Hindu scholars, and Arab scho¬ 
lars were established and constant inter¬ 
change of ideas and outlook had become an 
order of the day’s and we must not forget 
that these were the golden days of the 
rapid ri.se of Islam in Asia and Europe, 
and the Arab Islamic world was brimming 
with new vigour and freshness of out¬ 
look. However, the so called ‘inherent’ 
intolerence of Islam was hardly conspicuous 
in those days in the mutual relations of 
Hindus of India and Muslims of Arab. But 
the British historians presented Islam in 
entirely ditferent role in India and else¬ 
where. 

Mahmud of Ghazani started his adven¬ 
tures in India in A. I>. 1001, and he died in 
A. D. 1029. Shahab-ud-din Ghauri conquered 
Delhi in A. D. 1192, i. e. nearly 200 years 
deliberately skipped over the whole period 
of two hundred years, omitting most im¬ 
portant and very relevant narratives of 
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close cultural, commercial and political 
relationships that still continued to develop, 
of which the great scholar A1 Beriini and 
other brilliant writers had made references. 
The motives could be easily judged. These 
history books no where mentioned the fact 
revealed by R. H. Kashinath Dikhshit that 
Mahmud of Ghazani got hi.s new coins issues, 
on one side of which the Islamic <ialama 
was inscribed in the Arabic, and on the 
other side its Sanskrit translation was ins¬ 
cribed ! ^‘The God is one, and TJic Aruhaiu- 
rnad was the Prophet,” This coin was struck 
in the mint of Lahoie. 

A l.arge bilingual sanskrit-Mongalian ins¬ 
cription found in Waziristan sliow that 
Sanskrit was very well understood by tiie 
intellcgentsia in Wa/iristan even npto the 
end of 14th century A. 1). 

Very few people know that the renow¬ 
ned historian of Rajasthan .lames Todd, was 
directed by the political Resident of The 
IJiilkar’s Darbar to compose his famous book 
eulogizing the Rajput warriors in their 
battles against the ‘Muslim rule’. This 
was done soon after the ISo? Revolution, 
with a view to wean away the Rajputs from 
the Muslims. The Todd's Rajasthan had 
remained the chief source of inspiration 
to this day of Hindu communal chauvi¬ 
nism. 

Rana Kumba has been depicted a great 
'Hindu' warrior and saviour of ‘Hindus’ 
"who razed to the ground the mosque of 
Nagore”. But these historians never dis¬ 
closed the other fact that on the great 
victory Pillar of this gallant ‘Hindu’ ruler, 
that he had erected at Chittaur, alongwith 
the images of Brahma, Shiva and Vishnu, 
he had got inscribed in Arabic and Nagri 
scripts the name of ‘Alla’ also. 


The late Dr. O. H. Ojha proved to the 
hilt that the word ‘Rajput’ and the idea of 
a ‘Rajput’ caste did not come into existence 
before the 16th century, and yet many hif-s^ 
tory text books have put a ‘Rajput’ perk^ 
between the ‘Hindu’ and ‘Mu-slim’ periods. 

l.et me illustrate other aspect. No effort^ 
is made in the history text books to find” 
our proper original Indian names. How 
ridiculous errors are being committed by 
our authors and scholars because of their 
too much attachment to thePmglish Language 
and complete detachment from Indian en¬ 
vironment will be seen in the following ins¬ 
tance. In Tamil Nad there is a small hill, 
called “P^lamalia”. The English.writers trad* 
slated this proper name into the ‘ Cardamam 
Hill”. Dr. Shainbhu Chatterji brought out 
a Hindi Atlas, and without caring to know 
the original name, very well known in the 
locality, trjinslated from the English as 
"Ilailji Ki Pahn/n^ft". The Slavish 
copying habit from English has made 
most of our authors lose the spirit of 
adventure and discovery, that should help 
them knowing accurate local names. The 
mount Everest is still known by the name 
of a European Surveyor Mr. Everest, and 
no one has attempted to enter the Dudhkosi 
Valley of East Nepal, from where thei Mount 
Everest is visible, and where people rhdst 
have given this high peak some local name^ 
as they gave names to the other peaks, like 
Nanda Devi, Kanchaiijunga. Shri Jayachandra 


Vidyalankar did make researches and had 
found an Indian as well as Chinese name of ' 
this peak. Very few people know the origi¬ 
nal name of the famous Elephanta caves, near 
Bombay. The broken statues and images 
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femind us of vulgarity and vandalism of 
Portuguese pirates and invaders. The present 
popular name was given to these caves by 
these very sea-pirates, '.but we have never 
attempted to give our children the true name 
and history of this beautiful site which was 
built up by the (Jupta rulers. In Indonesia 
and other surrounding countries, Indian !cul¬ 
ture predominated for many centuries. Many 
originally Sanskrit names arc now acquired 
a distorted form. For instance, “Sulubesi” 
is a derivative of Sanskrit name 
'^Sulu Vishaya” or Northern District. But 
Vfe would only pronounce English versions of 
these names, while the local pronounciation is 
much nearer to the orginial Sanskrit. Top- 
)nytnical researches arc needed to find out 
iccurate local names, that will throw further 
ight on our hi.story. 

I can add innumerable instances like those 
(uoted above, to show in what hopeless state 
)ur national history is being presented, and 
iow great scope there is for the removal 

numerous inaccuracies, misinterpretations, 
md radical improvement in the outlook. 

The demand for a national history of 
mdia is .is old as the first Swadeshi movc- 
oent. In 1931, that doyen of Indian histo- 
ians, late Shri Kashi Prasad Jaysawal tried 
0 arouse the interest of our people, secured 
collaboration of Indian scholars and also 
ound a publishers to finance it. That 
ittempt could not proceed much further, 
n 1937, under the Chairmanship of Late 
•r. Rajendra Prasad, and with Shri Jaichan- 
;ra Vidyalaukar, as its Secretary, an insti- 
(l^tion named “Itihas Parishad” was organised 

undertake this huge task, with the assis¬ 


tance of many other scholars. Prof. Habib 
of Aligarh University, who collaborated with 
Shri Jaichandra Vidyalankar, suggested that 
the Sanskrit sources should also be explored 
to correctly write the history of the Sultanate 
period. So far that history was based entire¬ 
ly on the versions of the Persian writers. 

The studies of regional histories are 
now becoming more and more important. I 
fully appreciate the importance of these 
studies, so long "as these studies were not 
permitted to be motivated with separatist 
and chauviuistic considerations, regional 
histories would be meaningful only if they are 
written in the context of the whole history, 
for then only one could see in proper pers¬ 
pective the significance of their distinctiven¬ 
ess’ 

Our history books have also deepened 
an impression that two separate races, Aryans 
and Dravids respectively have inhabited in 
the northern and southern half of Indian 
continent. The reality of the situation is 
that today it is highly improbable to come 
across any huge racial patterns anywhere in 
India. In the course of thousands of years 
of co-existence, there have been continued 
and thorough admixture of blood. And yet 
there have been constant interchange and 
admixture of races and their customs. Hindu 
philosophy of transmigration of the soul 
was originally propounded by the philosophers 
from the South. The Indian culture today 
is a fine admixture of the Aryans and Davida 
culture.s. But our history books have never 
sought to present an integrated picture 
vividly, because the authors wanted to 
impress our students with a different image 
of India. 
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Parochialism, communalism, an4 linguism 
flourish in our country, on account of very 
false notions generatad by our history books. 
Our educated people seems to have forgotten 
that what they have really inherited from our 
ancestors, is the composite cultures of India, 
we have preserved certain basic concepts, thou* 
ghts, and social and cultural values, that are 
commonly inherited and assiduously protected 
and preserved by every individual and comm¬ 
unal group. Our history could only be the 
history of this composite culture, and this 
cannot provide a true picture of the same unl¬ 


ess the approach of the writer was sympatil^ 
ctic.Tn short, we have criminally negieot(^' 
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towards 


what was our sacred duty 
country, to get the National history properlypjl 
and correctly interpreted to the world. " 


If the minds of our people will continue to;'/ 
rem.ain divided as a result of false ontions oi^v 
our history, nothing on earth will bind us into 
one nation. Our history books should be writ- ’^i 
ten in a manner that thought and emotions of 
nationalism should get permeated in the veins 4 
and blood of our new generations, , 
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The I\utun‘ Of The I’letnuin ff'ai 

^ III a ment sJateiiifiil rcportcclls asciilii-tl tn 

U. N. ScTjelarv Gi'iieial I'. Thant, the iialiiie of 
;the Vietnam 'R’ar ha? heon iliapno.sed mo?l 
^definitely as not a war of communist appression 
’upon a tlemociatii' South Nielnam, but really a? 
lone afiainst "all foreijiucrs.'' This is. peihaps, 
jthe most foithrifzht a''ses''ment of the causes and 
■nature of the Vietnam war and the IV S.’s 
invoKement in it that we liave. to date, come 
‘across. Knowing of tlie I . S. dominance over 
the U. and the lar^ze areas of unque.slioned 
Support to and condonation of L’. S. policy in 
this regard, ii must have taken a frreat deal of 
courajit: on thejiail of the 1 . Secretary (General 
to have .so openlv and forthrightly condemned U. S. 
policy. But, then, the cpicstion is. as to whether 
surh a statement, howevei legitimate and 
forthright, is at all likc-h to iidlucoiee I . S. policy 
in this Sooth Asian theatie of trouble! toward.s a 
negotiated settlement. U. S. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk was recentiv reported to have averred 
that despite the f. Secretary (icncral’s appeal 
for a stoppage of L. .S. hoinhing of North 
Vietnam as the fir.'-t step towards creating a climate 
i>f negotiations rather than settle matters on the 
battle field, the IV S. Administration could not 
po.ssihlv agiee to accede to surh a request until 
Pre.sidciit Ho (ihih Mirih agreed to su.spend all 
^.orth Vietnam’s war activities. Secretary Dean 
Rusk, however, did not care to concede in that 
context that such supension of North Vietnam’s 
military activities as a condilion-preredenl to 
jtoppage ofU.S. homhing of North Vietnam would 
very likely pre-judge issues that might be brought 
:i0 the negotiating table and he bound to materially 
prejudice North Vietnam’s ca.se at such a possible 
Fului^conference. 

After all there is one indisputable fact which 
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cnmioi he lonjurc'd away Iiy any amount of hack 
chat on llie part cjf the Americans. The North 
Vietnamese uie fighting a war on their own .soil 
and to [ueserve lhc*ii own national identity, even 
existenc e : the .Americans are interlopers who 
have no legitimate right to dic tate what kind of a 
society or Govenirmuit the Vietnamese people 
should or can have. One is aheady fed uj) with 
Americ’a’s longue-in-the-clmck c lainis that if has 
heeti slaking so much of men. male-rials and a 
great slice of IV S. rc-vc-nues in V ietnam, so tliat 
democ'iacv miglil Miivive in .South K.a-1 asi.t. lo 
talk of suivival of democraev in Vietnam would 
naturally presujqio'e that ihc-ie was aheady a 
demociatie ordet of •■oeic-tv funelionitig in this 
region whieii the Norih Vietnatnese (/C)\einment 
llireatc-ned l(» .shoot out of exisleric-e and to prc-sc-rve 
whic h the IVS. Goveinmenl was most reluc lantlv 
eompellc-d to intervene Ibis i* a kind of 
balderdash which will not wash down with any 
one in the whole- wide wculd c-.xeept those who arc; 
in advance determined to believe this myth. 
From the very beginning the trouble between 
North and South Vietnam has essentially been 
one cif power struggle between an enirenehed 
military dictatorship and a new-horn peojilc-s 
regime. It is quite notorious how corrupt and 
selfish this military dictatorship has been from 
the very inception when power jiassed out into 
its hands from the Frenc-b colonizers and which 
was one of the principal rc-asons of the people’s 
revolt against the South Vitnam overlcvrds ancl the 
eventual estahli.shment of what has been described 
as a ])eoples’ democrary under Ho Ghih Minh in 
North Vietnam, The oppressive and anti-people 
activics of the self-same South Vietnamese 
dictatorship had driven the people to establish the 
Vieteoiig, All this has been notorious ; hut 
suc-cessvie U. S. Administrations from the time 
of General Eisenhower onwards has been backing 
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up tills fon-upl South Vielriamcse dictatorship 
and providing it ivith immense floods oi money 
and materials and military assistance, ostensively 
for circumsciliing the area of growing communists 
influence in the region ; but more possibly with 
the intention of establishing a new type of 
American imperialist order in the region. 

With the installation of Lyndon B. Johnson 
in the White House following the tragic assassi- 
natiim of John F. Kennedy, what started as 
mere involvement has now come to be replaced 
bv unalloyed and direct participation. The Viet- 
nainm' War is no longer a war of power struggle 
between two sections of the \ ietnamese nation 
each figliting for a different order of society.— 
if ever it was in the earlier stages. The Viet- 
namcM' Wai today is frankly and overwhclm- 
inglv a war of inijicrialist attrition by the V.S. 
upon a self-respecting Vietnamese people. If 
an account were taken of the length of time 
thiough wlih'h this wai has been going on—and 
the end is as yet as far from sight as ever before 
—and the never-ending flow of men materials 
and money that is being jioured into it by the 
F.S, Administration, it should be obvious how 
haid-ptessed the little Vietnamese [leople, must 
be in being at all able to carry on the struggle 
without, so far. caving in under this tremendous 
load of .American military and political pressures 
which arc being mme and more escalated from 
day's end to day's end. The Vietnam War is 
a classical e.xamplc of bow one of the poorest 
nations of the earth lias been valiantly standing 
up to one of the mightiest and richest among he 
nations of the earth. It i.s quite obvious that 
however large may be the measure of assistance 
that may have been (muring into North Vietnam and 
Vielcong from Communist sources, its incidence, 
compared to the measure of American men. 
material.s and re'^ourees that are being deployed 
here could only lie infinitesimal. It is heartening 
for all formerly imperialist dominated and now new¬ 
ly emancipaied |)eo[)les of Asia and .Africa to see 
that the back of V^ietnamese resistance to Ameri¬ 
can aggression is yet far from breaking up ; obvi¬ 
ously it is their indomitable sense of self-respect 
and their invhuible determination to preserve 
their national identity at all costs or die in the 
attempt, which has been sustaining them in this 
massive and classical struggle. 
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H the world has any conscience and if 
values still continue to survive in the welter of 
rupt Western affluence, it should have been rQOSw 
to a fury of indignant protest and condemnatii^ 
against Amerira's wholly illegitimate intrusion 
into Vietnamese politics; unfortunately, althottgn 
there have been a few feeble voices here and 
there including a few Americans of outstandinj^ 
moral and intellectual stature have been raism 
against America's unwanted intrusion into Vi«!^ 
namese life, it has so far only been hailing arid 
largely equivocal and could not, therefore, Jb$ 
expticled to impress, let alone influence Amettr 
can policy in this rcgaid. The voice of Uj 
Thant, a former school master, who by his in¬ 
tellectual brilliance and moral inlegrity 
gradually lisen to a irosition of world Ieadershl||| 
lias been llic fiisl really unequivocal and w'hold* 
sale condemnali'on of I .S. poliiy and aclivit^iw 
in the Vietnam. His is a lead which, one hop^, 
would be bulb emulated and followed by othe;^ 
world leaders of a like moial and intellectual 
.statuie aiul a stioiig body of forceful world opL 
nion concentrate around this initial leadership 
to slop the new inethovl of imperialist aggression 
which is being puisued by the T . S. and her friends 
ill \ ietiiam and other region of the world. The U .S, 
must be made to realise that her very great afftd- 
eriee and military might caiinol be allowed to 
suborn and di.storl basic moral and social value$ 
and it cannot be allowed on aifount of lier imtnenae 
military miglit and the lenglil (d its purse-stjlngs 
to suborn the national integrity of other jieoples 
and dictate what kind of society they must he 
made to accept. 

Indians in Burma 

The arroganee of Indian leaders have alien¬ 
ated many of our Asian neighbours against oUr- 
selves. Our leaders, notably the late Shri Jawahur- 
lal Nehru, have always and most arrogantly 
tried, from time to time to lay down the layys 
wliich they expected other Asian nutioiis to con¬ 
form to without question. They have not accept¬ 
ed the dicta laid down liy v»ur leaders; nor could 
they be exjieeted to if they had even an ounce of 
of self-respect within their make up. All ihsit 
this arrogant claim to leadership of thought and 
action over all Asian peoples (even Afro-Asian 
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peoples) has succeeded in doing has been to 
generate a kind of revulsion against India and 
the Indians. This happened in marked measure 
in Indonesia, in Singapore and Malaya, in Burma 
and el.secvhere. Unfortunately since they were not 
able to reach Indians in India, this revulsion 
maturally was concentrated against the very large 
Indian populations re.sident in these South Asian 
countries. To thi.» class of Indian Djakarta, or 
Singapore, or Penang or Burma have been more 
their homes than any j)lace in India which was 
alien to them. .Mo^l »)f these Indians have been 
resident in these countries for geneialions and 
rave been all lent in name nationals of the coun¬ 
tries of their resicltmir* than the countrv of ihcir 
>rigin where thc'y ha\e been strangers and aliens 
or all practical purposes. 

The tragic outcome of the so-called moral 
ind political arrogance of our national leaders 
vith ambitions for j>an-Asian or pan-Afro-Asian 
eadership has. generally, been to alienate the 
lationals of most Soirth Asian countries against 
he large community of Indians who have been 
esident in their courrtry for gerrerations and 
rihose contributions, over generalioits. to the deve- 
apment of their respective economies and adminis- 
rations have acknowlecigely not been inconsider- 

ble. 

Burma, which had a very large population 
f Indians for many generations, has been an 
uUrtanding case of similar alienation. Many 
lese Indians have never been to the country of 
teir tJiigin. did not even speak their own language, 
ave all but in religious pursuasion and certain 
iheritcd jrersonal habits, been more Burmese 
ran Indiarts. The Burmese, on their part, are 
most lovable people ; easy-going and without 
onceit, friendly and .sociable, if a little indolonl 
nd lazy. It is generally said that a man of Burma 
'ould grab hold of any available excuse to put 
ff his work ; would never do to-day what he 
oulcl possibly shelve without disaster for the 
rorrow and would never turn his own hands to 
tiything vvhic;h he could get others to accomplish 
)r him. It is also said that the average man of 
Purina is so generous by nature that he would 
Ot hesitate, irrespective of race or religion, to 
cmate hi.s very last lungi to cover the nakedness 
f an unfoitunale friend. It would sound strange, 
lerefore, tliat it has been the very same people 
'ho have roused to such a fury against their 


Indian neighbours that they have been doing 
everything to eject all Indians from their country 
t including a great many who had embraced 
Burmese nationality and had no kind of economic 
or even social stake*, left in the; country of their 
origin) after taking care to strip them of all the 
competence they had earned or put by while resi¬ 
dent in that country. There is not the least doubt 
that there has been a great deal of Chinese insti¬ 
gation behind this concentrated Burmese wrath 
against their oJie-lime friends and neighbours of 
Indian oiigin. it should be realised that like other 
South Asian geographical regions, Burma also had 
a large poj^ulation of Sino-Burmese. There has been 
a spiinkling of what may he described as Indo- 
Burtnans also in the coutitry hut possibly on 
ac‘c()unl of the differences in their lespeelive 
religious pursuasions, the growth of a mixed 
race- of Inclo-Burmese has been comparatively 
slow and circumscribed com|>ared to the larger 
and fast-growing Siiio-Burniese <omrnunity. The 
Chinese residents in Burma and the Sino-Burmans 
occupy a comparable status of rivalry with their 
Indian coniputi iots in Burma in the country s 
economy. bike Indians, they are largely a 
community of traders anil manufacturers and. 
in a limited area, industrialists. It is possible 
tliat the Chinese element in the Burmese 
]»opulalion hoped, if they were able to 
suceessfully pursuade the Burmese to eject the 
Indians, to infiltrate into and permanently 
occupy the gaps that would thus be left in the 
economy. The result has been quite undeserved 
deprivation and misery for a large community 
of Indians in Burma who have thus been uprooted 
from their homes and occupations in Burma. Most 
of these jieojjle have had no other home nor any 
prospect of a gainful occupation in what 
virtually was to them an alien country with a 

heavy backlog of millions and millions of 
unemployed from which they would be able to 
earn a self-respecting livelihood. The Burmese 
political leaders would, no doubt, claim that they 
had never asked any of these Indians to leave their 
country. With characteristic Mongoloid adroitness 
what they did was to rob these people of their 
occupation ; they nationalized every trade and 
industry in which these Indians were engaged 
and which they mostly owned themselves. If the 
Burmese Government were charged with illegitimate 
and wrongful deprivation in their cases, they 



Would naturally reply tKat no one had been some pointers in this matter would not he difficult; 
deprived of anything; the Government had both to gather. Burma has been one of the richest 
the legal and the nmral authority to nationalize all agricultural countries of Soutn Asia for almost 
sources of production and distribution in centuries past, aiul the counlrv has been a net 
accordance with the economic and social exporter of huge quantities of rice which used to 
objectives aimed at by them ; comp»msations for ail help feed most of the deficit countries in Soutn 
property thus nationalized would, of course l>e and iniddh^ Asia. India, lor instance, has tradi*'.: 
paid after duo assessment which, naturally, would tionally been a largo and regular importer of' 
take some lime. In the meanwhile if any Indian Burmese rice. Buima. likewise has been a very 
wished to leave the country, there was no large exporter of timber and oilier forest products 
objection from the part of the Burmese Govern and some quantities of veiy valualile minerals,, 

ment. They could lake along with them any including petroleum which used to be mostly 

ar’ccumulaled ca()ila) they may have after exploited by Western nations residents in or 
apjirupriale tax clearances had been obtained. lra<ling in that country . As already observed 

Ihi.s also is a piocess which lakes some time; above, the Burmese are traditionally a most 
and this some time may and. in this particular indolent and ease-leving peoplo, extremely 
instance generally is such a long time that they friendly and convivial, hut always used to shuu 
would all be dead in the meanwhile. If, howevei. hatd work of any kind. This applies to Burmese 
there arc any Indians who would elect to stay on at all levels of socitey and Burma s agriculture 
ill Burma until these necessary legal and tex used to he manned by a very laige community of 

processes have been completed. Iliere was no very hard woiking and verv aide Indian euUivators 

poss.ifde olijection to their staying on. As la how and agriculluiists. It was really their hard work 

they would eoiitmie to live during such an interim that might he c laim« rl to have built up a very 

peried, dejnived as tliey have been of their large area of Burmese prospeiity and with ino.st 

sources of inronie. is their own affair and the of these people having been repatriated away 

Burmese Cove.nment could not naturally lie from the country, agiicultural prorluctiou hits 
expeiieil to assume resjionsibility in this regard, visibly gone tlawii so sleejily that Buima can now 

Naturally, on the face of it, it is all clean and aliove hardly afford to export any rice at all. Apart from 

hoard ; but the piactical effect of the Indian paddy, in other sectors of the country’s 

policies of the Burmese Government has been agih'ulture also. }»roduction apjiears to have gone 
to drive out of the cauntry in a literally destitute down very steeply that, let ahme exportable 
eoiiditioii hundreds of thousands of Indians from surpluses, there is hardly enough to go round to 
that country leaving behind all that they were able adequately cover the basic needs of home 
1 to accumulate over generations of unremitting consumption even, liidusliv also, it is reported, 
effort, in the remote hope that the Indian has been suffeiing from a like cause because the 
Government and such near relatives as they may labour force of tlic limilcil aiea of Burmese 
have left in the country would, at least, helj) industry used mostly als.i to cornpries of Indian 
them to make survival possible for these workers who have now mostly lepatriated to 
unfortunate repatriates. their own country of origin. 

Naturally, this has caused great and deep It would appear that the Burmese Govem- 
hitterness against the Burmese among a large ment had not eounletl the cost carelully of the 
community of Indians. As to whether the Burmese jirocess of wholesale ejection of Indians to 
people or their Chinese or Siiio-Burmese their national conomy . The Chinesf* have lieen 
compatriots have gained from this ruthless virulently anti-Indian ever since Nehru refused 
process of wholesale expropriation, deprivation to concede the Aksai-Chin aioa- -where, accord- 
and physical ejectment of Indians from that ing to the latter, “not a blade of grass grew, nor 
country is something the answer to which is any person could live,” in exchange for a firm 
naturally not known to us. From certain visible mutual commitment about the Himaiavan Sino- 
symptoms in the present-day Burmese economy, Indian boundaries—and have become avowed 

7 
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and frank enemies of India and the Indians fol- is the only sanction which establishes social and 
lowing their unsuccessful invasion of our north- polilical lights. So, however, great the measure 
ern houndaiies. Ihe Burmese Government have, of sacrifice that Burma willingly underwent to 
for years, been cultivating the Gliinese without please her (Chinese friends by driving out the 
defmilel} committing themselves to communism, large community of Indian residents in that coun- 
so that How of Western aid and maintenance of try. the (diinese did not hesitate to break up her 
friendiv relations with (ihina may be maintained old relationship with Burma as soon as no longer 
together and at the same lime. It is also possible suited her jiurpose to do so. Inevitably, there- 
that the Burmese people and their Government, fore. Peking and Rangoon have fallen out with 
apparenllv very Iriendly to the Indian residents each other and only Rangoon has now to pay 
in that ctnmtiy. wcie jealous ol the (‘ompetence the price, foi the la<k of imagination and short- 
ihat Indians geneially were able to cam and put sigbtedness of In i polilical leaders, 
by geneiaiions of intelligent ami. often, pioneer¬ 
ing hard work in iheii countiv and possibly i. i . • i i i 

I 1 .1 . .1 r I .• 1 • 1 . 11 1 hill Ibcie Is vet lime to lepair jl<l damages 

hoped that as the foundation laid bv ibese baid- , i i . ’ j r i i , i c 

1 . , I I 1 . 1 I . and get back to a ioolins' ol old sweet lelalion- 

working Indians were already laid down, d i i ,• i ‘ w- i • i . . 

1 I I . , , f , ■ IT. ii'hip if only General iNe win dei ides to act,— 

should not be diliieult for them, once the Indians * i • i j • 

II i . I ,-11 . . , act iironiptly. williout pressure and in a manner 

have been made to leave, to fill in the nap and ei i i ■ -n i 

I ,1 . . , . ' more like a liumaii lieing vvitli proper human 

keep tlic ecoiio.nv running wilbout much effoit. r , . i . i-i i , i- i 

n . . , . , , . Ifclmgs and senuments and not like a hrulalized 

liut, mainly, n was quite cleai. that the anti- , . .... i i na 

11. ... , . ,, and unconcerned mililarv Icadei . Ihe most 

Indian jiolicies of the Buirnese (.overiimenl. were „• .i i • .i • t . 

. f . . . 1 1 ,1 1 . ellcclive method in tins proi’es- ol restoration 

the ouU'onie ol instigations by the Peking as well i i i ,i . • i c * i .• i- 

.1 ,, . ,,,, I . . would he Itie most siiuiile ; lust, denalionalise 

as the biirmese-t.hinese. Ihe result has been a .... r .... i 

, . , , , ceriain calegotics o! economic aclivitv, such as 

severe producuon and evport drought in the • i. i i .• i n i ' i ■ 

T> agricultural inoductioii and sinall shop-keetnng. 

Burmese economy. y. i . . r n i 

which, in any case, can never tie .successlully and 

. f . 1 1. 1 . ^ cflicicntl) socialized. Secondly, all tbo^e who 

But .hinese friendship has now proved to be 

very fickle and uinel,able for the Bunnese. It h ,f nationalization should ]>e immediatelv 

umlerstandable that Burma would not want to • j ... r .i • i • ' ' 

, . ... fill... piomised eithei lesioiation oi their business or 

antagonise a militariiv powerful and politii al v a f..ii i i , i 

, 1 ‘ • lull and adequate capital compensation on a 

highly inlectious people like the Chinese. It was in.:., .i i , • r- ii .i i ii i . 

, r* * 1 . . liheral basis. fiiiallv. there .should be a cale- 


peihdps a case of over-enthusiasm on the pail of - i ,i . .ii- . i i 

C ,, goiical assuiaiice that am one willm}j to go back 

the Burmese (.oveinnient to havi* gone all out to , n , , i . i •' 11 , i r • 

, . II. ‘U “lal (ounlry and to his old trade or profession 

pease Ihe t.liine.'.e more than they need have done. ..„,i ..... l -m i, i • . 

a ... 1 1 . 1 1 . under such possibly changed circumstances. • 

Kecenl events in Burma, as elsewhere in the world.m i n ■ , j i i r i 

, , , 1- I 1 . would hiul all necessary a.ssislani’e and iielpful- 

has proved how unreliaJile, and even iiosilively „ i.. »i, n /- , , j i • 

1 ‘ ,. 1 , . * . . ^ uess trorri the Burma (jovernmeiit loward.s his 

dangerous Chinese iriendship mav prove to he for i . i c i . • , i- i i i 

, , , . ■ ‘ speedy re-establishmenl into his old position and 

any sell-respecting people. Imliuilv, perhaps. Gen. .i, , , i i i i • r 

11. .... 11, , , , , C , . that theie would lie no apprehension of a repili- 

INe Win had hoped that the hotids of race p aced „ r i i i • ■ • j 

.^1 1 TT ' of old apprehension in this regard. It may 

the (dnnese much nean'r to the Burmese than .„b„ .. i.„i r i •,! ii • c n 

1 .. , . ,, . 1 1 .r 1 u u<m 1 of biller swallowing of needless 

ndian, ami „ ,™ul,l pa/ ,f W »e... 1 „ „„ Gav«„me„l. 

try ,o pleaae powerful aa llm but it w„al,l W lha wte tbiup to do. Mauy 

of preaeul.day htuMo Jeattny Ifc obvious y did I„dia,„_p„»i|,|y . larpe majority ol them „h , 

Z ,i“ "It' 7 - "1 It'dia-would 

S-llo ■ <"™“l fftbe ralud fi,„| i, „ I, 

Peking variety, ra,'e uieaits even less than religion and re-establish his ol,l looting in the country, 
and provides no cetnenltng pr.nc.ple. to bind So far as Burma is coneatrned k would unques- 

po nt of view which can be adjnsled to sun part,. her stagnant and moribund economy. But, will 
cular circumstance.s and might-armed might- wisdom prevail ? ^ . w ii 
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The Arab-hraeH Conflict 

\ 

The Aral)-fsraeli conflict has hern constantly 
before the Li.N. ever since it was first brought to 
the aitention of the Security Council. Unfortu¬ 
nately, no satisfactory settlement yet appears to 
be in sight. On the contrary all visible signs lea<I 
to the apprehension that the present pause in 
hostilities may j)rove to be very short-lived and 
there may be futther vitdent armed engagements 
which may possibly escalate into an eventual 
global holocaust. 

The attitude of the Isiaeli Covernment, suj)- 
poiled by her Anglo-Arneiican sponsors and 
frietuU. aj)peai to continue to be aggresive in 
both tone and design. The Israeli's persistent re¬ 
fusal to both give up its (laims upon the .Tordanian 
sections of I’alestinr' as well as to evacuate the 
eastern banks of the Su«'z Canal, vital issur's on 
which the Anglo-Antejiran bloc in the U.N., 
appear to remain overtiv jrartial to Israeli rlaiins. 
is sornethirrg to whirl) neither I'gypt nor Jordan 
can be expected to willingly actjuiesce. The role 
of the U..‘>.S.|{. in these palavers seems to re¬ 
main (prite as indeterirrinate and non-cornnrittdl 
as it has been at an earlier «tagr‘ of the conflict. 
Will) the result that Arab unity, which appeared 
to be more of an arnorphmis kind r-arlir-r in the 
history of the I .\.H. would now appear to 
have fourrd a strong cerrrentirrg principle uporr 
which to build a new structrrre of Arab cohesion 
and an anti-Israeli platforrrr. 

All these do not borh* well for the. future 
peace and developrnerrt of the West Asian region. 
It may do much more. It may evim be the first 
step towards the building up of a new Afro- 
A.siait .solidarity of a mr*st lethal kirxl which may 
rleslrxry the very foundations of peace and good 
will upon this unhappy earth. The Arabs have 
already pledged their continued loyalty to the 
leadership of the U.A.R. Prrvsident Col. Gamal 
Nasser. The Afiricatr natiorrs also seerrr to be 
coming gradually closer trr this newly r'esrirgenl 
Arab leadership. It was only inevitable in the 
face rrf the past oppressions of Western imperial¬ 
ist natiorrs and their continued intrusions into 
African nationalism. If such an-outcome of the 
present Arab-Israeli conflict ever comes to pass 


and betiome a reality, then further violence in;,, 
the Western-Asian and north African regions;, 
may become impossible to wholly avoid ; ana;- 
in that instance increasing involvement of Weat.'^ 
European powers in the present Arab-Israeli con*., 
tlict may become e<|ually iitcviahle and un¬ 
avoidable. The picture seems to be still vague, 
and uncertain, hut the present directirrrrs of the' 
build up of affiliations and altitudes do rrol seem-, 
to auger a pr'aceful future in the region. 

In such an everrt the jrrr-sent indeterminate 
position of the U.S.S.K. may akso be forced-'^ 
towards a clearer and more riefinitive stance, 
ritr- Westr-rn powers, irr the event of fresh and 
itrore large-scale hostilities, possibly only pri* - 
marilv hritweerr the Aralcs arrd the Israelis, are 
not likely to lernairt neutral and indifferent. 
Their prcserrl pre-Israeli attitudes—even to the 
extent of repudiating most of the principles 
enunciated hv the U.N. Charter—seem to 

clearly iridreate that in the event of further fresh 
hoslilitii-s. they would not remain passive on¬ 
lookers. but will be bound to actively intervene, 
]>()s.«ibl\ o.stensiblv to Hrtrit the area of hostliU 
lies. Bui Western irrterverrtion.—if the U.S.S.R- 
are realiv delernrinerl to maintain her sjrheres of 
irrlluence in Eastern far rope and rdsewhere— 
would very probably compel her direct participa- 
limt trr the conflict oit the sirle of tre Afro-- 
Asians. If that happetts. it is difficult to foretell 
what may not hapjrerr. Already Chinese overtures 
to lire Aral) nations and, by implication also to 
the Africans, would seem to indicate a certain 
cagerrress on the part of Peking China to snatch 
the U.S.S.R.'s initiative in the middle East and 
establish a irew sphere of Chinese influence in this 
region. Thi.s is something which the Soviet Union 
cannol afford to let hap[»(ar. Here is all the build ■ 
uj) for a future gl»)bal catastrojihe. 

The attitude of the Attglo-American powers >, 
on the Isracli-.Arah dispute is urrrni.stkablv dic¬ 
tated 1 )) their imperialist designs in the region, 
J'he methodology of the new post World War II 
imperialist teehrrique may have changed materially, 
hut its basic motivatiorrs and truances remain un¬ 
changed and inrrnutahle. But the principal ques¬ 
tion is as to whether they are determined to pur¬ 
sue their questionable designs in this oil-rich re- 
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^ion with llu‘ lsiacli> ijs ihcir decoy-ducks to 
such an cviciil. llial the) would he piepared even 
lo face llie feaiful possihility of another global 
holocau!?! ? This is somethin}* the answer lo which 
remains whollv unpredictable. 

If the Anelo-Aineric ajis aie jeally .sincere in 
their |)iofessions of woild peace, the onl> intelli¬ 
gent thing for them would he to c(mipel the Israeli.s 
I'U ahrogate their illegitimate designs u[»on Arah 
terriiorv. a<cepl a satisfaet<»ry comproniise on the 
Palestine issue e()uall\ acceptable to both parties 
a/id eiiinpel the 1 -ielis at the same time to ev¬ 
acuate the (ia 7 a slri|) and the easlein banks of 
the Suez ( anal. While the Israelis can have no 
legitimate claims on these teirilories. the very 
legitimaev of iheii claims ujum even the territories 
(M)vered h\ iIh' Israeli stale without these disput¬ 
ed aieas is a highiv (|uesfionahlc one. Prof. Arnold 
Toynbee has already pronounced that the resettle¬ 
ment of the displaced Jews from F.urope cannot 
be a legitimate excuse for sponsoring a new state 
in tejiitoiies which ha\c been traditionally utider 
Arab occupation foi centuries past. If Britain 
and Ameiica weic really (oncerned about satisfac¬ 
torily settling the disphu ed Jews of Europe, thev 
could easily he found vciy ailequale and salisfac- 
tt»ry home'- in both Rnglarid and the I'.S.A. It 
was the dream of fntuie woild Zionist domina¬ 
tion that led the Ziordst tri ivement lo claim a 
separate slate f'u the Jews and it is the obvious poli¬ 
tical im|ilicalions of tliis claim that has bce,n at 
the root of all the present trouble. 

It is dillicult to foretell at this stage bow 
things will eventually shajic out in W^eslerii Asia 
anent the present Arab-lsiaeli conflict. The only 
satisfactory solution which may be blessed with 
a measure of |)eimanence, would, of course, be the 
wholesale liquidation of the Israeli state. But 
that would, in the present cirrumstances. be to ask 
for the impossible. All that can be done to re¬ 
solve the present deadlock is to recognize legiti¬ 
mate Arab claims an<l compel the Jews to accept 
and concede them. But to enable this to be done, 
it would be necessary to not merely eliminate 
present anglo-American pro-I.sraeli attitudes, but 
also obtain their jiositive and active cooperation 
in persuading the Jews to accept such a solution. 
Such a type of positively helpful Anglo-American 
atliiude. however, i.s at present not on the cards. 


Colonialism in Africa—The Piesent Phase 

W'^ith the liquidation, in progressive stages, 
of colonies of erstwhile western imperialist 
powers that had started with the end of the Second 
World War. colonialism appears to have been in¬ 
creasingly assuming now and more sinister as¬ 
pects in cettain areas of Africa. The most obstre¬ 
perous among these pockets of colonialism has, of 
course, been tlie Linion of South .Africa. It is 
notorious how the bona fide coloured South 
•African populations have beeti not only deprived 
of all political initiative, they have even been 
robbed (»f the very basii; human and social rights 
lo whb h every human being is entitled in his 
own heal lb and home. The British Common¬ 
wealth which, in name at least, bad changed from 
a eolieefion of Briti.sh colonic.'' lo self-governing 
and eipial members of the Commonwealth, natur¬ 
ally and vigorously objected to White dominance 
in South Africa and the segregation into inferior 
and sub-human status of the Afiiean populations 
in the cuuniry. Initially The (Government of 
Britain tritd lo glo.ss .over these objeeclions by 
pur.suing or oslenisbly seeking to do so, lines of 
cotnpromif'e which all proved infructuous. so much 
so that in the end the latter had reluctantly lo 
actpiiesce in a move to expel South Africa from 
the Commonwealth. But, so far as the white 
mcji.hcij. of the (Jommonwealtli were concerned, 
this expulsion has not meant any break on their 
part from the South African Government ; they, 
have all, including Britain, reinforced their old ^ 
relations with this white colony by individual 
treaties. 

Very similar is the case of South Rhodesia. 
Although formally the British (Government did 
not accept the pioposals of the Ian Smith (Govern¬ 
ment of South Rhodesia lo a system of franchise 
under which the coloured populations of the 
country would remain perpetually subservient to, 
even enslaved by, a handful of white colonists, 
mostly of the Brili.sh origin, its treatment of the 
so-called rebel South Rhodesian regime after the 
Unilateral Declaration of Independence (UDI), 
has been singularly indulgent and forbearing. No 
doubt, the British Government .sponsored a so- 
called economic bhx^kade of South Rhodesia but in 
effect this blockade has had no result at all and 
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has not, so far, visibly afTeetrd Rhodesian eco¬ 
nomy ill the least degree. In fact, Brilain appears 
to have been continuing to deal in Soutli Rhode¬ 
sian merchandise via South Africa. The whole 
matter of emancipation of the coloured peoples 
in these two and several other pockets of white 
colonialism in Africa would, thus, appear to have 
been left at a most unsatisfactory slate. In oilier 
areas of the continent also there is evidence that 
constant attempt is being made by white colonists 
and their agents and frieiul.s to erode the inde¬ 
pendence of the coloured peoples. 

The situation in Africa in respect of these 
former while colonies and now—in respect of 
some of theni- inilcpcndent while dominions, 
would seem to |)osc the ipicslion as to whether the 
(tommonviealth has any positive role to play to 
♦■nforcc the emergence of a clearer picture of the 
lines that future political ilcvelopmenls should 
assume in these regions. Ralenlly. appeals to and 
intervention h\ intei national agencies like the 
I .N. are not likely to \ield any favourable re¬ 
sults. The l\N. has not merely not been able 
to Induce anv elumge in the policy of apartheid 
of the South African (ioverninent. it has also 
been «pii>e impotent to end South Africa^ man¬ 
date over the territories of South-west Afriia 
which the South-African tiovernment has. for all 
practical |)urposes. anne.vcd to its own empire in 
disregard of IMN's directives to the contrary. If. 
therefore, the Commonwealth desires, collectivelv. 
to do something to correct the situation to more 
acceptable norms, it will have to decide to assume 
a more positive role than it has been altle to play 
so far. Within the Commonwealth Britain, des¬ 
pite her professions 4 o the contrary, would do 
nothing to force issues ; the othci while members, 
such as Canada and Australia and New Zealand, 
are only likely to toe the lines ihal would be chalked 
out by Brilain in this behalf. The only way out 
would seem to he for the non-white members of 
the Commonwealth to wrest the leadership of the 
Organization from Britain and chalk out their 
own lines of initiative in this behalf. It it only 
natural that Britain would not easily or passively 
abdicate her own leadership in the (Common¬ 
wealth, but the jirinciples upon which the Com¬ 
monwealth is supposed to be based and the ideals 
that are supposed to inspire it, require that there 


should he such a change of leadership. It may, 
course, mean a break away from the cornm^i^ 
wealth as such for the non-white nations. 
they should be able to face such a possibil^ 
with equanimity. Liquidation of British lead^i 
shijj of the Commonwealth is not likely to affe^ 
in the least degree, either the economic interests 
or the political status of the non-while membe;^ 
On the conliary. the probability is that tl|| 
Commonwealth would both gain in political 
tiire and its non-while members benefit in great^^ 
rjieasurcs of economic ade<juacy than un($^' 
Bri'ish or white leadership. ; 


A'c/r Toncs-iit ludo-bidonesian Relations -,r- 

4 

S'' 

It is a happy augeiv of possibly wideniltj^ 
aicas of co-(jj)eration and mutual assistance h<^, 
tween India atid Indonesia that relations hetweeiS^ 
these two .\sian countries, which have so much iti' 
|•<lnlmoll, hut which had pas.scd through a perio 4 
i)f extreme tension and strain, are being r®> 
established on a firm footing of renewed friends 
ship. I here is a great deal in connnon between 
the two countries rooted in their respective past 
hislt)iics. Some of the cultural heritages of India 
which had l)een pa'^sc'd on to the geographical 
regions now known as Indonesia, and some of 
which India herself had htst but which have been 
carefully nurtured and preserved in the latter 
country, would seem to create bonds of affinity 
w'hich dilTerenccs in political ideologies niav tem¬ 
porarily “train hut. seemingly, cannot utterly des¬ 
troy. 

Now that the tensions of the recent past have 
been l onjured away by a resurgence of Indonesian' 
nationalism, a fruitful p(Tio<l of mutual cos 
operation and e.xchanges between India attff 
Indonesia can, again, he confidently looked fors 
ward to. Both countries have so much in com¬ 
mon. Both have suffered cruel exploitation and 
sup})ression of elementary human rights at the 
hands of western colonial powers; both are eco¬ 
nomically underdeveloped and h,ive an over¬ 
whelming sector of primitive agrarian economy^ 
what is even more important, both countries ar 0 , 
heirs to a rich, composite and amazing pattern OiC 
integrated Indo-Islamic culture; and, what is ol 
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[the greatest momenl. hotli are (ietermined t« build 
|up a sofiet) along lines ol socialist dcvelopineril. 
I What wouM aj)f»eaj to encourage and foster 
(the spirit of mutual exchanges between the pre- 
Isent IndofKsian regime and India i> the foiiners 
(recent ra|)pioacbrnetit widi Mala^asia with wliicb 
Ithe deposed Indonesian leadership was violenlb 
enmity, dhis will also widen the scop<‘ as well 
■ as the pace of Indom'sia s own (l(‘\(‘lopni<‘nt in 
which Inflia would he onl\ loo hap|)\ lo pla\ sudi 
part as she inav Ix' <.'all(‘<l upon b\ ihc Indonesian 
people to assume. Il would be recalled llial India 


played quite a consideiabic part in helping Indo¬ 
nesia during the period immediately following the 
latter's emancipation from Dutch colonial rule. 
lbdiap|)il) the leadership of the country started to 
move violently towards the left and, in that mea¬ 
sure to develop a kind of abborrance of India’s 
catholic international ideals. Relations were 
strained almost to the breaking point, but happily 
the tensions have now been broken and the tradi¬ 
tional relationship of friendshiji and mutuality are 
on their way to re-establishment on sound and last¬ 
ing foundations. 






DETERMINANTS OF YOUNG DELINQUENCY IN INDIA 

GOKACHAND KUJNDU 


Culture, inaiiiiers, aiul customs, etc., of Iiulia 
are much at discord with those of the West. Kx- 
pedients and ways t)f crime also differ {freatly . 
Likewise causes of crime are not always the same. 
The resemhlauce of deierminanis of crime com¬ 
mitted ill India and olhci (ountiies is not nil. Yet 
it will he prcdilected if the source of any crime 
committed in Imlia is deteimined. dependinj; on 
the reason avowed of similar offence committed 
in other country or countries. 

All attcmjit lias, however, been made here to 
usolvc some determinants of the juvenile delin¬ 
quency in India. In a survev catried out amoiiiisl 
the legally convicted inmates of the Kcfoimatory 
Sch(K)l, Ha/arihaf^h. Iioistal (that includes Indiis- 
tiiall Sihool, llcihamporc of the Laslcin Zone. 
217 inmates of the said schools were jietsonally 
inlervievved. Also contai t was made with their 
parents, relatives, neifihbuurs. fiiends etc., to the 
extent possible. The Metliods ami I’rocedure 
have been distinctly discussed in “Younf* Delin¬ 
quent of India". 

Dtilorutlnanls 

r , 

Economic : Generally people. <-ven intelli¬ 
gent, scholarly and scrupulous people, ftcquently 
express that the lauses of delinquencv is poverty. 
Economic condition is one of the causes of delin¬ 
quency, hut not its only soiiice. As it has been 
observed, at present delinquency is no lonj;er con¬ 
fined to poverty-stricken aieas but also extends to 
the well-to-do families; rather its incidence ainonji, 
the latter is found to he increasiji”. 

Sexual 

Obviously the sexual urjic is one of the fac¬ 
tors eontrihutinjr to crime but it is not the original 
cause in every case. It is often noted that 
the initiative of the girls in sexual activities per¬ 
suade the young boys directly or indirectly, to 
commit any offence. From llie very tender age 
girls perceive that their main capital is sex. so to 


say. which lliey use in many cases, ‘'as a condi*: 
tion of the realization of other wishes” 
amusement, jiicltv clothes, excursion, etc. Juv«* 
idles commit offences to meet the .stubborn de-' 
luands of the girls for sex. Another reason o|’' 
sexual lead by girls, is that the girls mature sexi*, 
alh early than the boys. In the language of Sche*' 
infeld, “'For a highly significant conclusion, rea«' 
died ill many studies, is that the first sex expert 
ences of boys max be prompted less by desire* 
tliari bv curi.osily or bravailo and that young boyS, 
are in manv iiistanies sexually initiated by girls 
of their own agi* oi younger, chiefly because their' 
gill i(mtemporaiics arc so much more mature: 
scxuallv ”. .Some young hoy ofl'enders. of. 
ionise, take initiative as found in some cases. 

l’iceociou.s puheitv in girls, that arouse, 
inquisitiveness in the young hovs. may he one of 
the cau.scs of juvenile crime. It was found 
that eaily development of secondary sex craraclers^ 
(hew the interest nof only of the hovs but also of 
the girls. 

All inmate of the llciormatory School. Hazari-. 
hagh. infoinicd about a girl having preixicious 
puberty. I'bc girl was 10 years old when she 
was first interviewed. Her mother wa.s a worker 
of a jute mill. Both mother and daughter could 
not he pcr.siiadf'fl to co-opeialc. However, with 
great diflicully. the following information could 
he follected. I he girl slaited hei menstruation, 
at the age of seven. Her breast development at 
the age of 10 . was like that of a 11-16 years-old 
girl. Her axillary hair was scanty hut she had, 
thick pubic hail. She hail sexual inleiesl. 

Later on again another attempt to make'- 
conlact with the gill was made without suc-i 
cess as the girl and the mothci wcie not traceable. ;' 

S/atus Aspirahon 

Stains aspiration is also one of the reasons, 
for delinquency. 'fhe young offenders believe 
that wearing ol pretty and high quality clothes, 
going to the restaurants, and hotels (preferably 
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(big ones), enjojing tlie nn)ving pictures from a 
Costly seat, etc., are the prerequisils of higher 
standard. They al.>.) believe that the) become 
more distinguished persons if they can proi.'ure 
(It young girl to accoinpaii) them and can meet 
the expenses of enlertainmeni. 

The )oung may somelines commit offence 
to get the attention and companionship of tlie 
girls. Also, children mav eominit some etime 
Jfirompted hv a sense of bravado. 

Maladjiisicj Family 

Maladjusted ''pouses often defame eaeh olhei 
'openl) or secielly. I ierpient tiisagreements. 
^quarrels ele.. keep the lamily in tension. T.hild- 
iren larely hiealhe normally. The maladjusted 
husband and wife laielv give pro|K‘r .attouhin to 
their children. 

The virulence, spile, etc., of the spouses 
graduall) breed malignitv in the offsprings that 
;iomelimes is tin- cause of maladjuslment between 
parents and ehildien. At anv time over strict¬ 
ness of the paient.s causes the maladjustment be¬ 
tween them and children. 

Certain parents believe tlial their progenies 
are their per.sonal pioperiv. Ihev desire to mend 
Their descendants aceoi<ling to their longing. 
They want to realise iheii wish through their off- 
-springs, disregarding the latter's wish and apti- 
!tude. Like ov<-istiictness and suppre.ssion the 
'maladjustment hetweeti parents and children is 
.caused due to iinlulgence also. For want of proper 
relationship with the parents tin- children feel 
-lonely in the home condition. They do not find 
;comforlable and easy life at home. They go out 
,‘for freedom in the larger world, and commit 
'offence to accomplish their wish. 

Asiocialion Fatigue 

With the advancemi-nt of the civilisation the 
Indian joint family or the extended family is 
breaking up into simple family. Simultaneously 
the interest in the family, as it was in the joint 
Tamil)' in the past, is decreasing. Throughout the 
year functions or festivities were almost the regu¬ 
lar affairs in the joint family. 

In the past, ceremonies were frequent either 
,for birth day or for Stulh Vakshan, giving a 
.pregnant woman a dinner, or for annaprason. 
Ceremony of putting rice to a child's mouth for 


the first time etc., when all the memhers of the 

joint famil) were delighted, and enjoyed the 

savoury food. For this reason the people rarely 

attended hotels or restaurants for elegant food, 

and for enterlaiiiments. In joint family, very 
freifuentlv different (iods and Goddesses were wor¬ 
shipped, when tlie neighbours, relatives etc., 
were .gcnerall) invited and they enjoyed it. Due 
to these various activities in the joint family, the 
members scarcely felt monotonou.s or fed up with 
assoi iation, 

Simple famil, life, ■'pecially in eastern zone, 
is more or el»s continual. Festivity, pastime etc., 
are practicall) nil in the house-hold. The life 
now is ilepi'(‘.ssive and uninteresting. 

I’lihapp) mairiage and maladjustment be¬ 
tween pavenis and eliihlren are. also, the caii.ses 
of as.sociation fatigue and dull life in the family. 

lor aniusenieiit. eveilement. fun etc., and to 
get over the hunidium of family life the juvenile 
gradually becomes interested in the outside world. 
While some of them ail unlawfully due to the in- 
llueiice of had persons or criminals, some others 
commit oflcnci- out of fun and })leasurc, 

neriesceut Religious Fear 

The main purpose of religion is to direct the 
followers to lead an hone.st life. Frimiiives pres¬ 
cribed some laws and rules, also juohihited some 
I elation, to stop melee, to abstain male from tran- 
gie.-sion. and to restrain the female from adultery, 
etc. 

The laws, rules and prohibition etc., which 
weie preached hv the religious persons to pre¬ 
serve the halanee in the society are generally 
known as ethics. In the past people were more 
devoutly pious and iheistic than at present. In the 
past though some adult crimes perturbed the 
.society, vet the incident of juvenile delinquency 
was not so alarming as it is now. The main reason 
as it is observed is that religious scruple is 
decreasing in the society. Many people believe 
that religious faith is not unscientific only, but 
superstitious also. In effect moral training in 
the form of religious training in the primary 
school e.g. Tol, Madrasa etc. has remarkably 
diminished. As a result the progenies have 
hecoine increasingly atheists. “The morality of 
the juvenile is degrading and criminality is 
progressing”. 
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waning cast pride : 

Along with the deoresenl of religious fear 
the cast pride is also waning. In the past the 
criminal activity among the higher castes was not so 
high as it is now. Generally the status, pride and 
the position in society curbed the high caste 
people from committing any offence. Also the early 
religious and inoial training mostly restrained the 
descendants of high castes from indulging in any 
crime. 


Menlnlly Viihalanced 

Feeblemindedne!!s as well as lack of mental 
balance are, sometimes, the causes of <'Time. The 
mentally imbalanced juveniles fail to understand 
the social rules and laws and commit some oUenci* 
only to fulfil their wishes. Mental diseases 
like kleptomania, insanity, epilepsy, iisycho- 
neurosiu etc., are also the causation of eiiine. 

Superstitions 

It appears that a beliei is prevalent amimgst 
some sections of the miscreants, that the person 
having veneral disease will come round if the 
diseased person has an affair with a minor girl, 
whose periods have not started. The said 
affairs wouhl not be merely of a contact but of 
penetration for complete recovery .... Very often 
the viles advise the juveniles to have affairs with 
the young girls to immunize themselves from vene¬ 
ral infection. Another belief is that one will 
have much wealth in life if one can steal with¬ 
out any second person’s knowledge on Naslu- 
Chandra, the fourth lunation of either fotnight 
in the month of Bhadia t August-Seplembcr) . 
Also young hoys are in many instances crimi¬ 
nally initiated by girls, chiefly because of the sex 
superstition, that girls are no better than 
strumpets if they marry any person other than the 
boy, premaritally related. 

Discussion 

In the middle ages crime was described 
as simply brutal due to evil influences. It was 
believed that the causes of crime were the devil’s 
handicraft.. 

3 



Doctors differ in theories of the causatidh!; 
of crime in modern times. Dr. Bose opioe4| 
“that crime is a disease of the social body**-'^- 
According to him, ”a crime is the inevitable 
suit of foregoing individual social, heredilary;| 
ethnological, and other factors’. 

There is no doubt that crime is anli-soci^;; 
or as Dr. Bose termed it social and may bdK 
ahnormal. But all a-social and almormal activi-'„ 
ties, recognised as offence by one .society may;,:, 
not be marked as ciinie in aiiolher .society. Take' 
for instance kissing between Ibc spouses ii^ 
the prcsi'iice of others in Wcslciiiised societies^ ■ 
In India the said action is neither a-social ■ 
nor abnonnal, hut in liaditional society that'’ 
action will not l>e socially approved. The a-social; 
and abnoimal acts have a limit to be viewed as 
crime. 

ll is difficult lo accept that crime is a 
disease. l)iseu.sc. in all periods and in every 
country yvill l)c diagnosed as such. But crimes 
will not be so. Tor ceitain aels that aie design¬ 
ated by one society as clinic, but nut so in 
another, even certain acts llial at some periods 
in any society aie regarded as offence, may be 
(lilfercnlly viewed at othei periods. 

Some disease may pass on from one gene¬ 
ration to another. But wlielbei crime can be 
transinitteil from parents to Ibe descendant' 
genealogically, is a mailer ol great d.mbl. Iloyv- 
ever, it is not easy lo fiiui out the causation of 
crime in the way as tlial of the disease tan be 
determined. 

Many criminologists accept the multiple- 
factor theory according to which, “a cause is 
complex-—it consists of a number of conditions 
each of wliieh is only a part of the cause'’. 
'I'hal is. offence cannot be ascribed to one or Iw’o 
determinants. Burl \icwcd that crime yvould 
spring from a vast dhersily and “usually from' 
multiplicity, of alternative and conicrging in- • 
fluences"’. The multiple-factor tlieoiy may be.,.^ 
applicable to the West, but there is doubt whelher;i‘; 
it is suited to India in every ca.se. 'I'here are 
cases whose causes arc diversilicil. Yet in many ^ 
cases in India it is found that the cause of a 
crime is attributable to a single factor. 

Two major jioints, for the idea of multiple 
causes of an offence, have been envisaged in 
India: (a) Many inve-stigators are confused with 
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the wide varii'ly <»f causes and fail to assess pro¬ 
perly the ground of a delinquency. (ieneralU 
they niiligle eai h cause with the other and opine 
that the causation of a crime is multifarious, 
fb) Accordinfi to coiuenlionai definition a 
child is said (o he delinquent when he is con¬ 
victed. (He is used foi child as in India there 
is no pro\ision in the law to convhl a minor 
girl). In many cases it is found that the delin¬ 
quent, prior to his conviction, had committed 
offences several times. The ground of a crime is 
simple in the beginning, but as he is growing 
old and gathering experiences the cause of a 
crime is also becoming complicated. Hem-e when 
he W'as convicted, even for the first time, the 
determinants mav be found multifold. And it is 
not easy for an investigator to trace back the 
single source overcoming the matted causes in 
l definite jierioil of time. 

Conclusion 

It will not be unwise to sjieak in the langu- 
«ge of Hint that, ’“it needs many coats of pitch 
o. paint a thing thoroughly black.*’ for adult 
rifninals. Ihe adult criminals, prior to their 
onviefion usually have to pass through different 
(bases or stage'* of delinquency . But it is doubt- 
ul whethei the same thing can be said of these 
uvenile delinque'its. Except in case of a few 
labitual criminals only one or two coats of de- 
inquency may have been painted on the youngs, 
o find out the determinants of the juvenile de- 
inquenev may not be much difficult, if investi- 
ation is carried without any prejudice ab inilio. 


Usually people have repulsive altitude to¬ 
wards black objects. Any shortcoming, sorrows, 
crime, etc., are commonly compared with 
black. Investigators step forward with un¬ 
biased and positive attitudes in conscious¬ 
ness to determine the source of crime. But some 
bias may he working in the unconscious which un¬ 
knowingly irdluence the mind of the investigator. 
Due to the natural tendency towards crime the 
investigators project their evil vvi.shes to the de- 
litupients and consciously try to understand the 
cau-ses thereby lending a bias to the investigation. 
Due to the repiession of the said natuial teii- 
flency. the investigator often fails to acknowledge 
didinquenls' honest life history as authentic, 
as we have a tendency to look for various motives 
behind each and cveiy rase of nanatim of their 
life hisloiy by ollenders. This search for a vii ious 
motive may originate in llie desiie of the inves¬ 
tigator to trace a crime to that motive. 

Lastly, as llic author r'.xpressc''. as 'what is sauce 
for Ihe gamier is not sauce for the goose", simi¬ 
larly there may he no equal rule for all coun¬ 
tries. as in one country a net of many factors is 
the result of “aberrant lieliavioui ” in another 
(ountry iIktc may be a single delcrmiiuuil for a 
iiitne. Also the dclciminants of crime mav not 
be similar in every country and in every period. 

In conclusion the author expresses that the 
list of determinants of crime mentiorred here may 
not he complete. During a preliminary ‘•tudy the 
deteirninanls of rrinr«‘ rneiilioned ahove. have 
been delatched. Fuithcr study is necessary for 
preci.s<‘ gerreralisation. 



THE CHOICE OF TECHNOLOGY—NEED FOR A RE-APPRAISAL 


PR EM B. DA8WANI 


One of the main characteristics of the 
Indian economy is the scarcity of a number of 
factors of production such as capital, techni¬ 
cal know-how and skilled labour. Another 
characteristic of the economy is the high degree 
of unemployment and a much larger amount 
of disguised unomployinent. It is only 
logical that we should have a strategy of 
economic development that allows labour to 
be most productively employed as a whole 
with the use of limited capital resources that 
we have at hand. 

There is a general notion that the West¬ 
ern countries have achieved economic pro¬ 
gress because their industries have used 
mechanisation of a high capital-intensive 
order. It cannot be said that the conditions 
in India, specially those relating to the avail¬ 
ability of labour and capital, are the same as 
they were in the Western countries at the 
time of their industrialization. The compar¬ 
ison is even much less applicable with regard 
to the present conditions iu the West, where 
the cost of labour iis very high. Since unit 
level profitability is the main criterion for 
investment in the Western countries, the 
problem of choice of technology is dependant 
on the market structure there. In India, the 
government directly participates in the 
economic activities and has freedom to adopt 
technique while considering the overall 
economic gain rather than unit ievel profit¬ 
ability. The government regulates to varying 
degre^jB industries in the private sector as 


regards location, size, price, foreign exchange 
allocation and could regulate the choice of 
of techniques to be used in production. 

Obviously, the techniques of production ; 
for many types of industrial operations in 
India have to be more labour-intensive if we 
wish to achieve over-all gain to the commu",'i 
nity. If such techniques are available or Can • 
be developed, we may have to consider what ' 
is the scope for such techniques, the extent 
to which and the areas in which they could 
be used, and the criteria for their choice. 

Projects in India are generally evaluated 
on the recommendations of engineers who 
unfortunately do not have au adequate unde<S 
standing of concepts such as social costs an'd 
social benefits. The economist, if at all Le, 
gets a chance to participate in the evaluation, . 
docs not know of the available techniques 
and the engineering possibilities that exists in 
every project. A case study of Bhakra Nangal 
project made by Dr. K. N. Raj illustrates these 
facts and shows that at the time of project 
appraisal the ({uestion of choice of techniques 
was not considered. Only forteen per cent 
of the total expenditure of Ra. 200 crores 
approximately on the project was spent on 
unskilled labour. About forty-five per cent 
of the cost involved capital expenditure in 
the form of foreign exchange. Consdierable 
savings in the valuable foreign exchange 
could have been obtained and considerably 
more employment provided if alternative 
techniques had been explored. 
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It is true that in sectors like steel, 
chemical fertilisers, oil refineries, heavy 
cnginccrinji; and basic chemicals, we have 
necessarily to adopt highly capital-intensive 
techniques according to the known processes 
of production. There is however scope for 
research in developing labour-intensive 
techniiiucs on the production line even in 
these industries. Moreover, there are many 
fields such as textiles, agricultural processing 
and numerous items of consumer goods in 
respect of which labour-intensive tochniqaes 
already exist and their use would reduce cost 
burden on the economy as a whole. There 
has been little organized effort on the 
technical plane to identify industrial pro¬ 
cesses in which labour iutensive methods and 
techniques could bo used, or to develop 
machuiCK and f<juiptneut which are relatively 
more capital saving. We have to blaze our 
own trail in these fileds. Admiristrative 
action can only follow the establishment of 
such tcclinical pos.sibilities. 

There is of course no ‘a priori’ solution 
to the problem of appropriate capital inten¬ 
sity in a programme of industrialization. 
Planning can only be a function of the over¬ 
all objectives or goals, formulation of which is 
the political responsibility of the government. 
The alternative goals set by the government 
call for alternative optimum .solutions. Consc- 
quentl)', to each particular set of goals coiTcs- 
pouds a given combination of both labour- 
intensive and capital-intensive processes. 

Jlow'ever, the establishment or expansion 
of producer goods industries with high capital 
requirements and long maturity-periods re- 
quiteB the simultcneous development of cer¬ 


tain consumer goods industries with shorter 
maturity periods. Otherwise, the rise in in¬ 
come generated in the producer goods indus¬ 
tries will create consumer demand which 
cannot be met, this will cause either price 
increases or pressure upon price controls, and 
in both cases, political unrest may follow. 
This in fact has been the result of the recent 
course of events in India. It follows that 
the small scale and cottage industry type of 
production not only should continue to exist 
but should bo expanded at the same time as 
niecham.salion is introduced in that sector. 

It must be emphasized that there i.s no 
case for “freezing” technological change in 
the .small-scale and cottage industry sector 
but only for regulating .such change ; and 
active measures to prevent the, introduction 
of certain types of advanced techniques 
appear entirely justified. For, there if> such a 
thing as an optimum technique from the 
larger social point of view in any given set 
of condition.s, and the technique actually 
adopted by a private entrepreneur or a public 
sector undertaking may not conform to it. 
At the same time, positive steps should be 
taken for a planned transition from one 
techni(|ne to another so that the measure of 
protection given to the sector does not become 
its permanent feature. The case for such 
temporary protection whether it involves 
direct sub.sidizatioii or not, has a parallel in 
the infant-industries argument which has been 
accepted by most recognized economists. 

Critvrin for choice 

The problem of optimal choice of techno¬ 
logy however can be treated with the full 
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generality with which it needs to be treated 
only in the context of complete^ consistent 
and optimal programmes. Though it will 
always be necessary to make pragmatic com¬ 
promises with inadequate methods and data, 
the nature of the inadequacies should be 
recognised. This statement can be illustrated 
by an example. One of the sectors in which 
the choice of technology is most important 
for undeveloped areas is transportation. 
Transportation systems can be based on rail¬ 
roads and locomotives and rolling stock of 
various types, or alternatively highways and 
buses, trucks and cars, or some combination 
of the two systems. The choice of methods 
is a choice of technology. Yet it is obviously 
not one that can be made in abstraction from 
the rest of the economy for the choice itself 
will determine how the rest of the cconort-y 
develops. That is, it is not legitimate to ask 
‘'What is the optimal technology—railroads 
or highways—to carry a particular number 
of ton-miles of freight f”. And leave it at 
that, because the answer to the que.stion will 
change the way the question is formulated ; 
specifically it will change the number of ton- 
miles which have to be transported to achieve 
the economic development specified. There¬ 
fore, it may not be possible to give any formula 
for an individual choice of the optimum tech¬ 
nique for individual industries. There will 
be an optimum collective choice, which may 
be dependant on such ratios as the surplus 
per worker, capital-labour ratio, capital-out¬ 
put ratio, for all the industries and all the 
different techniques taken together. 

Moreover, the scope for using a particular 
technique depends not only on the optimum 
collective choice, but also on many other 


c-s« 

considerations including the size of plant 
scale of production, the relative prices and ^ 
types of labour and capital, the quality oi 
the product, the cost on the relevant 60ci$V 
infra structure and the future expectatiouji 
with regard to each of these considerations*'. 
For instance, after the basic technological 
data for each industry, product or process; 
(the alternative physical combinations of 
labour and capital) are assembled, they mus^ 
be adjusted for the relative prices of labo^P^. 
and capital if we are to arrive at the Ifast* 
cost combination of factors. The q^rket 
prices of labour (wages) and of capital (Inte¬ 
rest rates) are, of course, influeuced by tb® 
particular characteristics of labour and capital 
markets. The choice of technology may also 
depend on the quality of the labour force and 
the management element and the existence 
of, or possibilities of establishing, training 
facilities. Moreover, when calculating and 
comparing the capital intensities involve in 
different techni<jues of production, it is 
necessary to take into account not only in¬ 
vestment in machinery and installations, but 
also investment in social infra-structure such 
as land reclamation, housing, schools and 
hospitals. Above all, plant and equipment 
need to be chosen with an eye on the capital 
labour combination to be expected a decade 
or more hence, and emphasis placed on flexibi¬ 
lity. As a general rule, the longer the rele¬ 
vant time horizon of the plant (gestation 
period plus life of the plant), the higher 
should be the capital intensity 
of the techniques chosen. For example, 
some of the major transport installations such 
as railways and ports provide services for a 
very long period (fifty years or more) and 
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should, <'onsC(juently, rmbody relatively 
higher capital intensity than others with a 
shorter time horizon. 

Applicalioits in the itKin^/ri/ 

In some eases the ehoice of alternalivo 
techni(jiics for a given industry, product or 
process may in fact be non-ox istent or atlcast 
severely limited. As a general rule, however 
there is a great scope for employing labour- 
intensive techni(jiies in the construction of all 
projects. A number of alternative technhjues 
involving a wide range of different combina¬ 
tions of labour and equipment are available 
for construction activity. It is important to 
note that the share of total construction 
activity in incremental gross fixed investment 
in the economy is, on the average, about 60'^/ 
in both underdeveloped and developed 
countries. 

Ihere arc a number of technologically 
Aexiblc industries whicli allow for considera¬ 
ble substitution between labour and capital 
and which are therefore amenable to the use 
of labour-intensive technique in the manufact- 
uring phase. In weaving cloth, for e-xample, 
there is a spectrum of techniques involving 
different combinations of labour and capital 
ranging from primitive throw-shuttle hand- 
looms through fly-shuttle haudlooms, semi¬ 
automatic looms, cottage powerloorns, and 
factory non-autornatic to fully automatic 
powerloorns. 

Further, there is a clear distinction be¬ 
tween ancilary processes and “cure” operations 
in industrial enterprises. The former consist 
of materials handling, internal transport, ware¬ 
housing, packaging, flying squads and main¬ 


tenance shops, tool maintenance and tool 
making rooms, utilities and the like. There 
are considerable opportunities for employing 
labour-intensive methods in these operations. 
The use of labour need not hamper future 
rationalisation of them nor limit the total 
efficiency of the plant. As regards core 
operations in the “technologically inflexible 
industries such as heavy chemicals, fertili¬ 
zers, steel, electric power and telecommuni¬ 
cations, the attention of engineers, scientists 
and technicians should be drawn to the pos¬ 
sibilities of selecting capital-saving techiii- 
•pies. Research and development of such 
technifjues should be undertaken. 

A field where wide variations in capital 
intensity appear possible is agriculture, as is 
the case with the field of transportation. This 
applies not only in to the capital in the more 
restricted sense of buildings, ccpiipment and 
cattle, but also to capital including land. 
Land reforms have therefore particular signi¬ 
ficance for the choice of capital intensity in 
agriculture. 

On the production line proper as well 
there appear to be opportunities for larger 
labour utilisation. For example, multi-pur¬ 
pose tools, and machines which operate at 
lower rather than at higher speeds may be 
used in place of specialized tools or high¬ 
speed machines which in over-all terms arc 
more capital-consuming. In countries with 
capital scarcity, equipment should utilized 
to the utmost, whereas in countries with short 
labour supply and high wages, more attention 
shouly be given to the workers’ time so that 
it could be continuously occupied. 
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Oovcrvmrnt Poliries 

The planning of the growth of the economy, 
specially of the industrial sector, should encour¬ 
age a technological process in the very small 
industry land handicraft sector to permit the 
expansion and growth of selected small indus¬ 
tries in order that they may achieve some 
minimum efficient scale of production, and 
increase the interdependence of large and small- 
scale units through subcontracting and mar¬ 
keting connexions, while seeking to reduce 
large di--!parities in wages and productivity in 
these diflerent scale enterprises. The guide¬ 
lines to be followed in the choice of techni- 
(pies in the industry should be ; 

1. To the extent that it is technically 
and organizationally feasible, labour-intensive 
tcchuitjues should be employtal in the const¬ 
ruction phase of all projects, 

2. In the operative phase, a system of techni¬ 
ques in descending order of capital intensity 
( progressively more labour intensive ) should 
be selected in (l) machine manufacturing 
projects and transport installations with a 
long time horizon, (11) other basic industries 
and projects producing important intermedi¬ 
aries, both products and services: also, those 
with a long time horizon ( gestation period 
plus lifetime of machinery and e<|uipment ), 
and (iii) all other project?. 

3 Special consideration should be given to 
export industries projects facing competition 
in the world market from developed countries. 

4. Within this system of preference in 
techniques, production operations in the opera¬ 
ting phase of a project which cannot be 
subsequently mechanised without additional 


heavy costa should embody relatively higher;-, 
capital-intensive techniques. ,y 

Application of these guide-lines will enable, 
planning authorities to the extent possible, to * 
select factor proportions consi.stent with the., 
maximum use of labour within the given in- , 
stitutional and social limitations, prevent an;' 
uneconomic structure of costs of production^ 
and losses arising from technological obsol-, 
essence and safeguard export iudustrie.s fa¬ 
cing foreign competition, 

'I’here are certain points in investment de¬ 
cision-making where the influence of public 
policy on the choice of technology in the pri¬ 
vate sector should bo made clear. When go¬ 
vernment financial institutions are asked to 
make loans to private enterpises for the pur¬ 
chase or modification of plant equipment, ac¬ 
count be taken of the technical as well as the 
economic and financial merits of the applica¬ 
tion. The lending institution .should have 
the professional stafl, cc )nomic and engineer- ; 
ing, to enable it to examine the alter lativo te- , 
chnologies available. 

There arc certain <‘Conomies of scale in the 
industry derived from the facilities of econo¬ 
mic “overheads” such as rcsi'arch, bulk buying 
and selling cheaper and easier credit facilities, ' 
advertising, standardisation of products, sp¬ 
ecialised facilities for tooling and repairs, 
organization of specialized maintenance staff, 
facilities for specialists’ advice and so on. 
These facilities can be provided to small pro* 
duction units by surrounding them with appr¬ 
opriate agencies—private, co-operative or 
statutory—which can take over the functions 
of economic overheads and perform them as 
common services to small units. 
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Research and information facilities provi- 
: ded by the goveri.ment can also do much to 
increase awareness of technological alternati¬ 
ves. Research organisations may Hud it use¬ 
ful to investigate the machinery and equip- 
' meat and engineering services available in 
, those more advanced countries where small 
! scale industries are relatively more significant 
' (Italy, Japan, for example), or where .small 
industries are notably efficient ( Sweden, 

. Switzerland, for example ). Small scale indus¬ 
tries may derive special benefit from these 
government research and information facili¬ 
ties, since they are often unable to provide 
this knowledge from their own resources. 

The government has set up a large strijig 
of national ilaboratorie.s amply housed, gene¬ 
rally e(jnipped and with large complements of 
Scientists and techuicians. They have not 
been sufficiently oriented, however, towards 
solving the productive problems of industry ; 

/ nor have they in turn had adequate opportu 
' nities to di monstrate the results of their 
; researches, to establish in pilot plants on 
••a commercial scale whatever they 
; they have proved in their laboratories. The 
management of a public sector undertaking, 
on the other hand, is anxious to avoid the risk 
' and bother involved in trying a new indigen¬ 
ous process as against importing an establi¬ 


shed equivalent abroad. A system must be 
devised whereby in appropriate cases the 
hazard is assumed by the government and the 
public sector management is safeguarded 
against a failure arising out of the novelty of 
an untried indigenous process. 

A vigorous policy of support and en¬ 
couragement to indigenous consultancy and 
design engineering in all fields and more 
specially in the vital fields of steel-manufact¬ 
ure, oil refining, fartiliser production and 
metallurgy, is one of the imperative necessi¬ 
ties of the current situation. The issue must 
be approached, however, with discrimination 
and not merely in a spirit of patriotic fervour. 
Whenever necessary, foreign processes and 
services may be used instead of undertaking 
in minor leases heavy expenditure which is 
not justified by the present level of develop- 
ment in the country. 

In the running of public enterprises, the 
government should provide a model for 
private investors dy using efficiently labour- 
intensive methods wherever feasible. Here 
the efficiency of the system of industries or 
utilities as a whole must be kept in mind. 
Application of the principle of optiuro techno¬ 
logy to the system as a v'hole need not pre¬ 
clude intensive use of machinery in particular 
operations in the system. 
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The gigantic effort that ia being 
made in Bihar both by the Government and 
non-official organisationa leaves an over¬ 
whelming impression of <an all out crusade, 
a war being waged on all fronts. At every 
district headtpiarter I found the district 
Magistrate’s office couv«’rted into a sort of 
control room, bristling with maps, charts, 
gpa[)hs as ia a battle headquarter. Competing 
altno.st with ecjual vigour arc the offices of 
Jayaprakash Narayan^s Uihar Relief Com¬ 
mittee dotted throughout the land. Besides 
I found the field offices of various voliuitry 
organisations scattered in the numerous towns 
and villages huinining with activity. It 
seemed not only the entire country, but the 
whole world has come to Bihar to fight the 
great famine. 

,\s one cros.se.s into Benga', however, and 
enters th(! famine affected district of Pnrnlia, 
he is almost immediately aware of a slackening 
of pace, a certain absence of purposiven- 
eas in the air. 

One of the first per.sons I encountered 
on entering Purulia district was a sad little 
boy, pathetically emaciated, standing by the 
roadside munching something halfheartedly. 
The time was nearly 2 p.m. Talking to him I 
learnt that their family of 8 residing in the 
nearby village of Ayemundhi, under Sadar 
Block depend solely on the meagre income of 
Bs. 30.00 of his elder brother who works in a 


hotel somewhere in Bihar. His mother had^ 
died due to lack of medicine 2, 3 years ago., 
His younger brother Dukharaiijan aged about 
<i died a fortnight ago due to starvatidnC 
In their house rice had not been cooked foit’ 
10 l;» days and in f.acl no conking had beeU 
done' for the past 5 days. He had some' 
‘Moori’ in the morning and was munching a 
handful of dry ‘Cheora’ for lunch. lie did 
not know if he would have anything to eat 
at all at night. 

Talking to people in the village 1 soon 
found out that the condition of most people 
was that of this little boy. 

Satyanarayan Pandc and Motilal Paud© 
of the same village confirmed that the boy’s 
brother had indeed died of starvation and 
added that they had authentic reports of 
starvation deaths in nearby villages of Chirka 
and Diindiha. 'Phere was no free kitchen 
in the neighbourhood—the nearest one being 
in [./agdali miles away—and that many people 
were starving in .loyporc Block. They have • 
had no test relief work, only 10 people had 
received agricultural loan ( out of a total 
population of .^)00 ) and despite repeated 
applications none of my informants had, 
received any loan. They implored me to ' 
tell the authoritie.s in Purulia that they had , 
no seeds and unless they had some within ’ 
15/12 days, their lands will lie fallow. Nearby 
in Bartard village T found practically every- / 
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Q6e bringing soiiietliing to sell in the ‘hat’ 
—a goat, chicken, oven an old Sari, so they 
buy some food. Fo jd was nowhere to 
b^ had. This then was rny introduction to 
the beautiful district of I’urulia rendered 
desolate and ugly by a disaster, that 1 would 
later discovered was of far greater luagnitude 
than 1 had imag'iied. 

When one reaches the district head(]uater 
there is no escaping from a sense of anti¬ 
climax. Riglit in the middle of the grim 
crisis the government has transferred the 
District Magi.strato ( called I)t*puty Commis- 
sioner in this district ). The present incum¬ 
bent ha.s taken charge only on the 10th of 
June and is yet to know his district, let 
alone get acquainted with the colossal chal- 
lefi^e that confronts Purnlia and its popu¬ 
lation of one and a half million people. I 
did not find any control room nor any com¬ 
bative zeal to tackle the grue.some problem. 
There wa.s max’ked reluctance to disclose 
dr even discuss the facts of the problem and 
visible absence of enthsiasm and vigour at 
the nerve centre of the district administra¬ 
tion. It was a depressing experience to note 
the degree of complacency and emphasis on 
Tout^e that dominated the official attitude 
barring honourable and rare exceptions. 

After acquiring the district of Purnlia in 
1956, the Government of Bengal seem to 
have lost all interest in it. Today, this 
potentially most prosperous district is the 
most backward and poverty-stricken. There 
isn't a single industry nor even a mile or 
canal in Purulia. As a result, its 1,500,000 
(^pulation are entirely dependent on a one- 
ordp-a-year agricultural economy which again 


is totally left to the tender mercies of the 
rain god. 

I was shocked to find that not an acre 
of land is irrigated by any perennial system 
of irrigation independent of the vagaries of 
monsoon. The numerous tributaries of 
Snbarnarekha, Damodar and Kansai cris¬ 
scross the latjd. Yet no attempt has been 
made to exploit the irrigation potential of 
these streans by storing up their water in 
vast, roservoii s. Nor any conscious policy 
was pursued to instal diesel pumps through¬ 
out the di'trict. Last year alone one crore 
of riqiee.s is reported to have been spent in 
various relief works in Purulia, yet no deep 
tubewell was su ik nor a pump installed which 
alone can solve Purulia’s problem permanently. 
As a result the farmer in this fertile district 
is condemiud to grow only one crop ( Aoian 
paddy ) and do nothing the next six tnonihs. 
The same land I found, when irrigated pro¬ 
duced three crops in Bihar. Hence the to'al, 
abysmal poverty of the farmer in this beauti¬ 
ful district. History will never forgive the 
the politicians the way they have destroyed 
this god’s gift of a country during the past 
twenty years or the way they are trilling with 
it now. 

The present famine in Purulia and Ban- 
kura are only incidentally natural calamities 
but essentially man made. 

Purulia has been reduced to such igno¬ 
minious state of degrading, chronic poverty 
and wretchedness that the Government spends 
every year almost a crore in various kinds 
of relief but no determined effort was ever 
made to devi.se ways of irrigating the lands. 
At the cost of Ks. lO orores a small scale 
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integrated ’irrigation scheme could be deve¬ 
loped which would ultimately supply water 
to the fields round the year and enable most 
of the farmers to grow 3 crops a year instead 
of one and atleast double the wealth of the 
of the district and banish hunger and suflering 
for ever, 

This calamity can however bo turned into 

a' 

a blessing if the Government immediately 
prepares a master plan for smallscale irriga¬ 
tion system in both Purulia and Bankura 
which will include sinking of deep tubewells 
(by borrowing some of the giant Ifalco-Tigcr 
and N.C'.D.C. rigs now operating in Bihar ) 
and installation of 5 H. P diesel pumps at 
Government expense throughout the distri'^t. 
The numerous small streams and tributaries 
could be dammed and reservoirs created to 
hold monsoon rains. Large tanks and artifi¬ 
cial lakes ( Purulia town was saved during 
the summer by the big tank which is situated 
inside the town) could be dug up as part of 
an intergrated plan to irrigate the 2 districts. 
The Central Govt, is willing to advance funds. 
In Bihar this is exactly what is being done. 
Otherwise all the lakhs and crorcs that are 
being spent now, will have no long term 
effort. 

Rains did not fail completely last year in 
Purulia. But the rain fall had been both 
erratic and less than average not only last 
year but during the past three years as may 
be seen from the date below : 

Normal rain fall—53 inch 
1904—19 ” 

1965— 44 ’’ 

1966— 30 " 

Last year 1/3 of the total rainfall however 
occured in the 3rd week of June when it was 
not needed. 


As a result crops failed extensively ebiti 
in some areas the harvest was practically ni]^ 
The following figures of production in a we, , 
looked-after fertiliser-supplied, partially,j 

-■’'3 

irrigated farm of 50 acres belonging to thA^ 
famous Leprosy Mission in Purulia will sht.w;;^ 
how rainfall had adversely affected the prO‘i?| 
duction not only last year but during the pas^i 
3 years. V 

Normal harvest—900 maunds ? 

1961-65—SOO „ 

1065 66—420 „ '.V 

1966-67- 13?) „ 

'Whal happened to the poorly fertilised';- 
nou-irrigated fields of the impoverished pea- - 
santry can easily be imagined. Often I found , 
in whole areas the harvest last year was a.‘ 
total failure. 

The problem of much neglected Bankura 
I found was practically the same, Bankura 
with a total cultivated area of 300,000 acres, 
and a population of 18 lakhs ( compared to ; 
Purulia’s 700,000 acres and 15 lakhs ) has art 
irrigated area of 135000 acres ( 15..j of total' 
cultivated area ) scrv<'d by 1). V. C. canals./ 
Rainfall was slightly over half the nounal last,, 
year (normal *50 inch, last year’s 32 inch). As ■ 
a result the harvest in the district was one 
third of the normal yield. But this again, 
is illusory, since the irrigated areas had aoiV- 
lual corps and in the non-irrigated areas whioR 
is almost of the total the average harvest^ 
was a more 10 % and in some places IIS'/ 
Bankura has no industries .and the entire 
population depends on agriculture which;, 
again is a one crop economy except for thftj 
small irrigated areas. I was told in Bankurky- 
as I was told in Purulia there were ‘Schemes*, 
for irrigation, which have remained in blue 
prints all these years. Out of 23 blocks 
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Baukurn district 10 arc totally io the grip of 
pf famine and 7 are partially ailccted. Since 
the vast majorities of the population both in 
Purulia and in Banknra are landless labourers, 
the grip of famine on tbis section of popu¬ 
lation in the “partially’ affected 7 blocks of 
Banknra is also both complete and severe. 

To anyone with foi’csight it would have 
been clear as daylight by .September 1 ?)()(> 
that famine was coming to these areas. In 
Bihar it was realised at about this time that 
danger was ahead. Red lights were flashed 
from the districts, news papers started publi¬ 
cising the crop failures and the strident voice 
of dayaprakash Narayan madf>, it a world 
issue. 

Here in Bengal although T am told some 
of the district authorities sent .S. O. S. to 
the Writers’ Buildings, no serious note was 
taken, no alarm was sounded. Routine 
relief measures which were resorted to in 
sarlier years were instituted. No attempt 
was mad >. to assess the progressive nature 
ind extent of the disaster nor any integrated 
plan prepared with an eye to the removal of 
lie real source of the calamity—the problem 
)f irrigation. Measures undertaken in lf>GG 
were only diflerent in so far as vote catching 
ispect of these were prominent since it was 
in election year. The opposition parties, 
;oo busy in mutual squabbling were interested 
n the problem again with a shrewd eye on 
ihe short term re.sult in terms of votes. 

It is a pity, a groat pity that at the time 
Bengal’s harrowing misery no single leader 
of eminence found time to take up the case 
pf the starving children and suffering mothers 
and crusade for them as did Jayaprakash 
Narayan. 


I heard in Purulia unsavoury reports of 
misuse of relief funds last year. I also found 
for myself the shameful utilisation of meagre 
funds available to Purulia district for brazen 
political purposes even now. For example, 
almost 300 of the 560 rickshaw-pullers in 
Purolia town are already receiving fortnightly 
gratuitous relief (that is Rs. 2.00 per head 
for each adult member and half as much for 
each minor in a family per fortnight either 
in cash or in kind ) from the government and 
the rest 260 arc expected to get the same 
benefft soon, which incidentally is earmarked 
for the blind, diseased, old, disabled or totally 
destitute. Curiou.sly enough I found the 
Biri workers of Purulia I they number several 
thousands ) enjoying the same windfall. Now 
the rickshawpullers 1 ascertained by talking 
directly to several of them earn between R.s. 
4,00 to Rs. 5.00 per day and the Biri workers 
get a little less. The reason for this favoured 
treatraout was not far to seek. ’Phe unions 
of both these groups are controlled by a domi¬ 
nant extremist partner in the presrnt govern¬ 
ment. 

KH iNDi; BOWai-a youngman of 
about 30, lives or rather exists, God know.s 
how, with his 7 dependents in village Khan- 
nadihi under the sad-ar block of Purulia. He 
is a landless labourer and one of the 12 lakhs 
worst hit by the famine in this district and 
has absolutely nothing to live on. He was 
denied as no doubt many, many thousands 
in the distant villages have been, the inade¬ 
quate blessings of Gratuitous Relief. Doubt- 
les.s, he seems not a lucrative political invest¬ 
ment right now. 

It was refreshing however to see the 
alertness and desire to do the best under the 
circumstances on the part of the district 
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authorities in Bankura, especially of the 
District Magistrate Mr. D. N. lianerjee. 

Jt will not bo out of place to point out 
the magaificient work that is being done by 
non-official bodies and organisations. Fore¬ 
most in the field is 0. A. R. E. { Co-operative 
American Everywhere ) who .are feeding one 
meal almost everyday to 300,000 children in 
both the allected districts. Ramkrishna 
Mi ssion, Bharat Sevak Saraaj and the Nati¬ 
onal Christian Council deserve ev^ery credit 
for the great work they are doing. Tlie 
students wing of the Lok Sevak Samaj, 
Women's Co-ordination Committee, the All 
Bengal Toacher.s’ Association, the Red Cross, 
the 1 louse of Birlas, amogst many others 
are doing their best to fight the seonrge. 
But with appro-vimatoly 40 free kitchens in 
each of the tw) districts, the unolficial cllort, 
doubtless most laudable, is hardly a drop 
in the ocean. 

The magnitude of the non-ofliei.al eilort 
that is being made in the worst affected dis¬ 
trict in Bihar can be .seen from the following 
figures: 

District Population Number of free 

kitchens 

PALAMAU 1,300,300 -100 approx. 

The Government in Writers’ Building it 
seems has only now woken up to the frightful 
magnitude of the problem and belatedly has 
decided to open 250 free kitchens each in 
Purulia and Bankura from this week. Each 
of these kitchens is expected to feed 500 per¬ 
sons ( 200 grams each ) or a total of 125,000 
persons in each district, which will meet only 
a fraction of the vast problem. 

I feel to meet the problem of mass hunger 
ia tjhe worst 3 months to come, that is upto 


6^^ 

end September, Purulia will need atleast 500 
more feeding centres and Bankura 350, each 
feeding 500 persons at the rate of 200 gramme^ 
per d.ay, 

I appeal to the religious and charitable 
organisation.s, as well as to the giant busiliese 
houses to open a few kitchens each in this 
areas. To run a kitchen of the above size it 
is estimated to cost between Rs. 4,000.00 per 
month. For 3 months a feeding centre will 
cost ( based on Qovorniuont e-stimatos ) no 
more than Rs. 12,000.00. Volunteers can be 
raised. Any one will ug to help may write 
to National Emergency Relief Service at 11 
Pretoria Scrcet, Oalcutta-1 

J lyaprakash Narayan's liiliar Relief Com¬ 
mittee, financed entirely by private donations 
has opened as many as 1000 free feeding 
centres in B:h;ir and foods daily 500,000 per¬ 
sons ! Nothing has been done in Bengal to 
compare with the work of the B.R.C’. although 
the problem i« perhaps more acute now in 
Bengal. 

As rains have started, the ill organi8e.d 
an-1 scanty Test Relief Work projects are 
being discontinued. 

Government has sanctioned agricultural 
loans for purchase of seeds etc and cattle 
purchase, loans in both districts, which I 
found both terribly inado'iu.'ite and worse 
administered. 

Prill I IV Bankura 

1. Agricultural 

loans sanctioned 

since 

April 1, 1007. Rs. 1,000,000 -Rs. 2,000,000 

2. Cattle Pur¬ 
chase lioans 

sanctioned 

since 1.4.07 Rs. 90,000 ~Rs. 82,000 
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Upon iuvostig.'ition T found the agricul¬ 
tural loans amount to from Rs. 20.00 to Rs, 
100.00 per he^d but the distribution is very 
slow for two reasons : 1. The B. I). Os who 

are working hard and honestly in most cases 
are terribly short stalled. The distribution 
is through their oflices. ruder each block 
there are nearly loO villages looking after 
60j000 to 70,000 peaple. 2. The machinery 
of loan distribution is both cumbersome and 
infested with red tape. The procedure must 
be streamlined and ,sim])!ified. 

The amount of agricultural loan is totally 
inadcijuate. 'Ihe needs of the farmers are at 
least 10 times greater than the amounts 
sanctioned, 

The 1 OS.S said about the cattle purchase 
loan is better. The amounts sanctioned are 
so small and the need so great that it has 
become a joke. 

It will doubtless help if a small deleg.itioa 
of otlicials go to Daltonguiij in Palamau 
district Ito study how the energetic young 
Deputy Commissioner Dr. K. S. Singh has 
planned and organised his massive 
relief operations there which has won him 
the admiration of the whole country. 

But the most urgent problem and by far 
the most serious one is the question of availa¬ 
bility of seeds for sowing. Since there was 
practically no harvcfit and people had to 
subsist on whatever little th^y had, "most 
families have eaten up the seeds and have 
none for sowing. The need of seeds per 
acre is 15 Kg for one sowitig. Tn some parts 
of Banknra I fotind people who had sowed 
after the first shower, watched the same burn 
^ out as no rain fell afterwards. There ! might 
^ be the need of a second sowing. 


The need of Purulia district alone has 
been estimated at 10,000 tons dy the District 
Relief Committee. Out of this the govern¬ 
ment has been able to acquire and distribute 
or sell only 250 tons ! The need of Bankura 
district is of equal proportion. But the 
district authorities there have not been able 
to acquire even 200 tons, 

'riie Govt, of West Bengal has «iow woken 
no and are prepared to sanction money to the 
Di-strict Magistrates for purchase of seeds. 
But there are no seeds to be had in Bengal 
or in the neighbouring states. ^V'^hat was 
there has b('en procured by tlic far more alert 
oflicials of the Bihar government. If the 
West Bengal govt, had started their drive for 
seed procurement in March or April last, 
there was some possibility of linding sufficient 
seeds and in time. Now that the rains have 
already started in Purulia and Bankura 
districts, the need for seeds has assumed 
emergency proportions. IF SEEDS ARE 
NOT SUPPLIED WITHIN SEVEN DAYS 
FROM NOW THERE IS NO POSSIBI¬ 
LITY OF HARVEST IN THESE DISTRI¬ 
CTS EVEN IF THE RAINFALL IS 
ABOVE AVER At JE. The Government 
and leading non-official organisation must 
join in issuing a national appeal to all the 
states in India and if necessary charter 
planes to fly the seeds to the affected areas. 
I must warn vast stretches of fertile land 
will lie idle in the two districts and farmers 
will have nothing to do and nothing eat not 
only this year but in the next as well. 
Politicians must cease playing politics for 
at least 15 days and the seed problem mast 
be tackled on a war footing. 
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Another problem that needs to be tackled 
with e(jual urgency is that of health. With 
the onset of monsoons, the half starved 
people already suffering from acute malnutri¬ 
tion and lacking resistance to diseeases, will 
be unable to withstand the attack of epide¬ 
mics which is sure to stalk the land soon. 

Most of the thatched houses I found 
have little straw to protect the inmates from 
rain and cold. Due to failure of crops nei¬ 
ther the farner had straw to thatch his hut 
nor the cattle hid fodder. INioatis must be 
found to atToi’d protection to the people from 
elements. 

Clothes is another problem. Women I 
found have only one sari—torn and jiatched 
at many places - and Children none at all. 
A drive must be organised atouee for old and 
new clothes for these people. 

'riie problem facing Purulia and Bankura 
is just as gruesome aud horrible as in Palamau 
or Ilazaribag. The only difference being, in 
Bihar the Government at the prodding of 
Shri Jayaprakash Narayan and their press 
woke up to their task and planned to meet 
the challenge as early as October last year. 
Since nothing w.a3 done in Bengd in the 
way of tackling a grave emergency in a plan¬ 
ned way, the severity of the problem has 
assumed menacing proportion. The situation 
is so dangerous and the task so big that it is 
clearly beyond the powers of the state to meet 
it. The Government must shed its inhibi¬ 
tions and declare the districts as Famine area. 
True, they will not get any more money than 
they would otherwise get from the centre if 
ihojF. do declare famine, but we can draw upon 
sympathy and assistance of the whole 


country and the world, which we can ill afford 
to lose. The great need for publicising the 
plight of Bengal can hardly be overemphasised. 
The child that cries loudest gets tfie milkr 
This was dramatically brought to ray 
by the head of the llamakrishna Mission i»': 
Purulia, who also believes that the district' 



should be declared a famine area at once. 
He had appealed to his counterpart in Bombay 
to collect funds for Purulia and Bankura. 
But when the Maharaj in Bombay appealed 
for funds In- got ohetpies marked for relief, in 
Bihar. Whmi ho reiiuested the donors to 
give something for the famine affected areas 
in Bengal, he was told they had not come 
across any news paper reports that there was 
famine in Bengal. 

If the present Bengal government wishes 
to create a sense of urgency and obtain non- 
ofUcIal help from other states of India they 
must declare Famine in Purulia and Bankura 
and also in Malda aud West Dinajpore. 
What I saw there was the picture of harrow¬ 
ing famine. For the sake of the dying chiK 
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dern in the arms of the emaciated mothers 
whose tears have oven dried up from their 
pleading eyes, for the sake of the proud pea¬ 
santry who liavc now been reduced to the 
status of beggars, the Government must 
admit facts and declare famine. Otherwise 
the normal responsibility for not having done 
all that could be done, \Yill rest heavily on 
their shoulders. 





The sight T was confronted with in the 
remote village of Durlavporc in Gunga-jalhati 
Block in Bankura district will rankle in my 
memory for many years to come. This 
village, is under an Anchal ( a group of 8/10 
villages taken as .a unit for Panchayat election 
purpose ) with a population of -SOOO. The 


first free kitchen in the area was opened iu 
Durlavpore on June 21 by the Sankarcharya 
of Puri. It will feed 150 per day. Wheu I 
arrived at the free kitchen at about 1. p.m. 
I found the whole area thi<;k with people who 
looked more like gho.sts than human. Sud¬ 
denly a yotigwoinan aged far beyond her 
years tucked at my elbow and pointing to 
her baby kept repeating ’.in a choked voice 
'■Save my baby’. I’he ‘baby’ was an infant 
which had been cruelly deformed and shrunk 
by I'ickcts. Although I was told it was 
ovtr a year old, it c.ould not have weighed 
more than 3 pounds and looked more like an 
old man than a baby. For it had nothing 
but a wrinkled skin over a bundle of 
boiie.s. The b iby did not look, nor cry. I 
knew it was alive for it was .suckling at its 
mother’s brrast. Tlie woman stjnce/cd her 
nipple to show she had no milk. She wiped 
her eyes, possibly out of habit. But she had 
no tears for even tears must have long dried 
up. 1 pushed whatever money I found in 
my pocket. It was too horrible, too diaboli¬ 
cal to even watch a human child die little 
by little and not be able to do any thing 
about it. In anger and shame I perhaps 
turned away from the scene, but not from 
the memory which still haunts me like a 
nightmare. 



FIFTY-TWO YEARS BACK 

Undkr Tiir Tituc 

FAMINE IN BANKURA 

The district of Biiikura in West I5engal 
is in the grip of famine. This district con¬ 
tains a population of 11,38, 070, of which 
a large proportion consists of aborigines 
like the Stntals and sonii-aborigiiial castes 
like the Banris. Ft is a poor district and 
almost entirely dependent on a sutHcient and 
evenly distributed rainfall for its crops when 
this fails, the necessary result is scarity or 
famine. B.uikura is thus described in the 
ollioial District Dazetteer. 

^‘The District is liable to famine owing 
to its dependence on the rice-crop, and to 
the absence of a complete sy'-tem of irriga¬ 
tion works to counteract the efb'cts of a 
failure of the rains. The nonmal acreage of 
the rice-crop is no less than 5211,000 acres 
or <8S per cent, of the normal net cropped 
area, and winter rice alone occupies 507, 
000 acres or 84 per cent. Though a cer¬ 
tain amount of artificial irrigation is carried 
on by means of tanks and of embankments 
thrown across the line of drainage, the 
greater part of the lico-crop i« dependent, 
entirely upon the rainfall, and this must be 
not only sulHciont, but also well distributed. 
A deficient, or badly distributed rainfall is 
specially disastrous to rice for the prospects 
of the early rice are seriously prejudiced 
by scanty rainfall at the beginning of the 
monsoon, while its premature termination is 
injurious to the winter rice-orops. If there 
is a failure of both these crops the people 
have little to subsist on except mai;se and 
10 


inferior millet crops, until harvesting of, 
Vabi’ crops in the latter of March. The 'rabi* 
crops again are grown on a comparatively 
small area, aecupying only 10 per cent of the v 
iiormal net cropped area, and in a year of 
rainfall, they are deficient both in yield and 
area, owii’g to want of moisture at the time.' 
of sowing. The rc.snlt is that if the ric6 
crop fails completely, distres.s inevitably ; 
ensues.” 

Last year the harvests were poor, and. 
thi.s year owing to absence of timely rain 
there has been no a/t', or early rice-crop and 
there is little hope for autumn rice crop, 
The draught again has' produced scarcity of 
water. Dr Prankrishna Acharji, M. A., M, .B. 
Secretary, Sadliaran Brahmo Samaj, Prof, 
Satish Chandra <'hatterjee, M. A. of City 
College, and B.ibu 8atya knmar Bauerjee of 
the Modern Review office, recently visited the 
district. Their opinion is that the state of 
thing,s there is already more serious than 
what it is in the Tippera district in East 
liengal. Dr. Acharji c.-timates tliat from 
November about s lacks of people will re- 
(juirc relief of some kind or other. Already j 
a few deaths from starvation have taken place. 
ITiablc to feed their young ones some of the 
villagers are selling them fora rupee or tV'O. 
There are some men wlio have gone without 
any meal of rice for a month. They are living i 
on hlinotla (Indian Corn b ( fruit of a :; 

kind of ebony tree), nitir/i/i (a kind of millet) 
and wild grains, herbs and roots of varioua 
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sorts. All iippeul issued by some loaders of 
the district says that Man) of the peopld who 
live by manual labour left the district to 
geek ernploymeut elsewhere but most of them 
found none and had come back to misery and 
privation. The stream of these famished 
people presents an awful spectacle. Their 
haggard faces, their feeble steps, all depict 
a condition which language is too weak to 
describe, young men, women and children 
have the look of old people from the ell’ect 
of sheer starvation. Famine is stalking across 
the land and is claimin<r some of there as its 
victims. The gravity of the situation demands 
urgently tbe opening of relief w'orks on a 
broader basis extending over all the allecteii 
parts of the district. As this necessarily 
means a very large fund at the disposal of a 
body of hard-working, uprigliFand experienced 
volunteers we appeal for help in the name of 
the suflering brethren of this district to those 


who can improve the situation either by 
money or service. 

The Ramkrishua Mission, the Students of 
the local Wesleyan College under their Princi¬ 
pal Rev. Mr. Mitchell, the Bankura Relief 
C-omrnittee with 15abu Binodbehari Mandal as 
its president, the Sadharaii Brahrao Samaj, 
the Social service League, and the Banknra 
Sammilaui are making eilorts to mitigate the 
sutlcriugs of the famine stricken people. But 
the resources of these bodies are so. small, 
and tlio number of people to be helped is so 
large that unless the Bengal Government gives 
relief on an adtupiately large scale the loss of 
life will be very great. 

Any help that may be sent to the Editor 
of this Review will bo. mo.st thankfully accep¬ 
ted and very carefully spent to mitigate 
distress. 

[ Rarnananda Chatterjec—Tlie Modern 
Ileview, Oct., 1915, Pp 4B^-l44 1 



Indian Periodicals 


Mf obseri'alions here will be confined to 
the role assigned to, and placed by, the scien¬ 
tific communilf of India. 

We in India have specific targets for strategic 
and hey industries, such as, refinery capacities, 
steel production, electronics industries, atomic 
plants, etc,—in fact, a broad'based programme 
of industrialization. But we do not seem to 
have clear goals for our scientific and techn' 
ological achievements. I'or example, it may be 
ashed: Will the steel plant after Boharo be 
designed and erected by our own men ? Then, 
what happens after Haldia ? Will the equip- 
enls be fabricated at home ? Progress towards 
India's Self reliant economy will greatly dep¬ 
end on the hind of answer that may be given 
to these questions. 

Naturally, the relevant question arises : Are 
we prepared to give our scientific brain-power 
a chance ? The mere pace of industrializition 
is not the only criterion of economic indepen¬ 
dence ; but it depends mainly on how we plan 
the role of our scientific brain-power. It seems 
our leaders are afraid of giving our own men a 
trial. We do not appear to trust them ; we do 
not seem to believe in their capacity. We fear 
that they would fail, that these would commit 
mistakes if given independent charges; we treat 
them as eternal minors We do not sanction 
foreign exchange for any pilot plant for expe' 
rimenf, lest it should prove infructuous. 

In fact, we ash them to seeh collaboration in 
a production programme with foreigners. But 
foreign collaborators insist at the very outset 
that they will have their own design for the 
plant Take the case of Nitric-Acfd plant of the 


Tromb»y fertilizers : it was designed by the 
lining and Devehpmenl Division of F. C 
but was scrapped because the foreign collaob*^ 
raiors would not accept any dasign other tharf'J? 
their own, Secondly, foreign collaborator^jS 
generally install machineries of their choice on 

'it 

the plea that they can not otherwise give per- 

*, ■f' 

formance guarantee But this may be a business 
poljcy,—a camoullage to perpetuate our conli" %■ 
nued dependence on them. 

The foreign collaborators seem to expect 
that wc, the host country, should be a 'mere 
passive padner leaving design, erection, mana- 

•» 

gemenl, price control, raw maieriat supply, in 
fliort, practically every thing in fheir hands. •' 
Their primary interest generally speaking Is to-.^, 
continue to secure business contracts from uS/ 
on their own lerms. 

. ' '* V 

We suggest lliaf the way-out lies first, in acce-; 
pting foreign aid or collaboration on terms thaf ' 
allow enough scope for development and dis* ^ 
play of nilialivc among our scienlii)ts and tech’ , 
nologists. It is not tlial we do not have first- 
rale engineers ; for instance, our engineers have 
designed and erecleti the Nitro-phosphate and , 
Nitro'limeslone plants at Routkala which are:;, 
among the biggest in the wo Id : again, our 
men have designed the Plutonium exIracHon '!■ 
plant in the Atomic Energy nst.ablishment wilh-:| 
out foreign help. 

Secondly, we should give up the altitude, 
belittling the potential and achievements of odir.14 
fellow nationals and overrate the calibre 

t''', 

foreign expert. And thus our industrial uiidifi-;:' 
rtaking must go ahead with a phased progfa-,. 
mme of building up a corps of competent des* V' 
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[gners and enoinecrs and of fabricating equi- 
pmene parts and sparts for future expansion. 

Thirdly, our engineers, technologists and 
scientists must hav’c facilities for displaying their 
independent inilialice, which alone can inspi e 
our administrators’ confid ’nce and they must 
be entrusted with positions of responsibilities 
for starting and managing future plants. 

I'ourthly, on account of the “lack of the 
right type of administrati'ce support, we have 
failed so far to make an effective utilisation of 
the majority of our scientists and technologists. 

It may, therefore, be recommended that we do 
take immediate steps to evolve an integrated 
orogramme of developing the initiative of our 
scientific and engineering personnel, and place 
Ihetn in positions of power to take decision-? 
Dn their own account. 

Fifthly, we must evolve a body let us call 
I Academy of Sciences of India, just like the 

—'J'hus wrote Sri ICartinaraoy Mukherji 
Self-Reliant Economy* For India 
No. 1’, I'dh.Vbfl. 


Academy of Sciences of China, or the Academy 
of Sciences of the Soviet Union, or their coun¬ 
terparts in the U. K. and U. S.; A. and we 
must ensure free and continuous dialogue— 
within the laboratories, between National Labo" 
ratories and Universily men, and between the 
industry and governments - which alone can 
guarantee scientific progress. 

It must bo remembered that foreign aid. 
foreign collaboraiion, foreign supply of techn¬ 
ical know how, etc-should be used by us, 
if we may speak figuratively - “as a springboard: 
not as a sofa” to relax on : we should use aid 
as a “jumping-off ground”—for take-off info 
self reliant growth and not for pcipcliial use 
and continued reliance on outsiders. 

It all depends : it depends on the extent of 
faith we have in our indigenous talents and 
the present anti future role we visualise for 
them and assign to them. 

under the title “A Note on ‘Toward.s A 
in The Visvaiuiai.'Ati <ii Ai!Ti-;i;i.v, Vol. 31 





Foreign Periodicals 


Under the title Araiiia Dk-ckita ; A 
People Self-Deluded Timk writes: 

The West is baffled by fhis people. 

.The vision 

of a once great civili?dtion moving into the 
modern world should be a cause to fire the 
Arab mind and spirit, a unifying challenge to 
build na'ional pride and progress. Yet for two 
decades, Arab leaders have been more inlcres- 
fed in mounting suicidal wars against 'srael. 
If the Arabs truly weighed their own self- 
interest after their latest, disastrous defeat, they 
would face facts or so a Westerner would 
reason -accept Israel's cwtemled hand, and join 
in deserl-blooming projects that could till the 
whole Mi(.ldle Past to unprecedented heights of 
peace and prosperitv. To begin this process, 
they would not need suddenly lo embrace the 
Israelis, or gnavel lo them ; they would need 
only to achnowlodge Ihe country’s right to e.vist. 
But most Arab leaders ulfcrly reject this idea. 
Even soeminglv rational and well-informed 
Arabs cry that perpetual war against Die enemy 
has only just begun and sincerely argue that 
“juslice” requires Ihe end of Israel as a state. 

The world's 0 million Arabs have shown 
lime and again a total inabilily to swallow their 
pride —and a total ability lo swallow their own 
hyperbole ; The worse their humiaatlon, the 
more unbending they seem to become. A 
refusal to accept unpalatable reality can bo a 
very human trait on which the Arabs have no 
monopoly, yet the Arabs carry it to dasHling 
extremes. What ails them ? Can they over¬ 
come their condition and function sussessfully 
in today's world ? Or are they really a case 
of arrested development, doomed for genera¬ 
tions to the hind of emotional and political in 
stability that makes the Middle East one of 
the world’s danger aones ? 


No CRKDiniLiry Gap 

The Arabs are suffering from one of history'^. 
worst inferiority complexes, caused by tfie 
shock of discovering that a glorious past haS 
become irrclev'ant in a powerless present.. 
The original Arabs were the Semitic tribesmen, 
of Ihe Arabian Peninsula, the passionate nomads 
and born makers of creeds, whom T, P. Law---’ 
renc called “people of primary colors " Today 
one can hardly define an Arab, Ihe name^ 
spans a racial rainbow. “Arabs" may be a 
squat Lebanese, tall Saudis, while Syrians or 
grape-black Sudanese: They include dollar- 
dii-y Kuwaiti, secretive Drupes, Gallicized' 
Algerians and Christian Copts Only about 
10'/j are nomads, while most live in villages 
and cities (some very big : Baghdad ’, '00,000; 
Cairo, 4,''C0,000). Egypt is the Arab “capilar 
which fieldeil the largest army against Israel. 
But Pgyptians were not originally Arabs, 
although they are now so considered. 
They come of Hamitic stock, a submksive 
people widely weakened by disease and‘Ike," 
Nile climate, who have rarely in history won 
a svar. The Saudis, among ihe purest Arabs, 
are also among the best fighters, but did not 
realiy liglil Israel: Arabs fighi bravely enough 
on tlieir own soil—as Ihe .Algeiians did against 
the French or Ihe lordanians in Palestine. Yet 
despite all the anii-’sraoii passion, few other 
Arabs are really eager lo risk their lives for 
the Arabs in Paiesline. The “Arab nalion," 
which is so often talked about by the loaders, 
is nothing but “an act of will,'’ says British 
Arabist Sir Hamilton Gibb. It do es not COITPS*' 
pond to any visible political entity. ‘ 

Arabism is at once a Miflyesque dreaih ' 

things past and a poetic assertion of a . .ti'ptty 
that does not exist. 

Still, the diverse Arab peoples do haVe 
much in common. They tend to be both pun- 
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ian and morbidly erotic. They are emotional 
— at feasts or in'war—to the point of delirium. 
They carry on ancient forms of politeness and 
hospitality, which, Princeton Scholar Morroe 
Berger suggests, help to control the most violent 
impulses of aggression. Yet llicy are also 
patient to the point of crippling fatalism, a 
trait retleclcd in the constant phrases, iN'si[,\M.An 
(if God wills it', MALI sii (it does not matter), 
and nuKi-JA (tomorrow). Above all, what Itiey 
have in common is a language, “An Arab is 
is anyone whose mother tongue is Arabic," 
says Gamal Abdel Nasser. It is not oniy the 
chief bond, but a chief source of frc>uble. Its 
whole stress is on rhetoric and resonance, not 
meaning and content. How poetically an Arab 
speaks is far more important than what he says. 
“In Arabic", asseits one specialist, “the medium 
squared is the message." 

Forbidden wme by the Prophet, Arabs c'ften 
grow intoxicated on words. Floiid exagge¬ 
ration is a supreme Arab arl. An Arab refugee 
does not tell the facts, he utters an epic of 
lament. "Words cannot describe the disaster 
we have suffered.' An Arab general does not 
say he will attack with 0 tanks, lie is more 
likely to mention 50,000. Arabs do not want 
fo admit Israelis can shool, they say enemy 
guns use a new “homing device”. Damascus 
radio is not just critical of U. S. policy, it 
depicis “fat, mad" President lohnson “drinking 
Arab blood” and warns, “O lohnson, drinking 
blood will destroy your stomach.” 

Sophisticated Arabs often explain that in the 
Arab world, everyone understand that exagge¬ 
rated language is not !o be taken literally and 
that the West must not lake il literally either. 
Still, BLh'YZA (verbalization) decisively shapes 
Arab thought and aclion. Arabic tends to act 
as a compensatory mechanism, producing a 
world, far more allractive lhan the real one. 
Such an escape from reality was the recent 
bla^nt Nasser-Husseln lie thal Anglo-American 


planes helped Israel. Arabs believed it because 
it COULD have happened. Arab truth is meant 
to be only approximate or potential. There 
is no credibilily gap among Arabs, so long as 
a statement, however fantastic, fils in wilh 
what they want to hear. “Everyone knows 
thal lews cannot fight," Arabs explain. 
"Therefore somebody else must have taught for 
them." 

Till' ClSI: Ol' b'MpiRI' 

Language is also a vital element of the 
Moslem religion. Mohammed's one mircle was 
the Koran's language ; the fact tliat this high¬ 
ly literate and eloquent body of precepts 
suddenly llowcvt from llie mouth of an illiterafe 
merchant in 7th century Mecca. The boob of 
77,'934 words, rnemori-etl by millions for 50 
generalions, embodies much of Judaism and 
Christianity, which sprang out of the same awe¬ 
inspiring desert. r3olli simpler and more static, 
Islam poslutates a fixed way of life ordained 
by God and transmitted fo man through a 
series of mortal messengers (prophets), notably 
Adam, Abraham, Moses and Jesus. Until 
Mohammed, man misinterpreted the message, 
but the Prophet revealed il correctly. He per- 
mitfeil Moslems four wives (he had about a 
dozen) and invented a masculine eternity full 
of nubile virgins, a paradise assured by good 
works and obedience to simple rules, such as 
praying to ''"ecca five times daiiy. The quickest 
way to heaven was by dying in a holy war 
lo spread Ihe faith, the only war permitted, 

Islam had no priests, only “teachers" and 
virtually no theology. Crucial fo its later 
slagnation was the fact il had no analogy fo 
Christ’s martyrdom, no sense of suffering in the 
Jewish pattern that might have prepared 
Moslems for adversity. Islam was an instant 
success. In Ihe power vacuum left by the 
disintegration of the last remnants of Roman 
and Byzantine order, Mohammed’s hard-riding 
followers quickly achieved the world’s 
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greatest military conquests, Armed with fast 
cavalry and such innovations as the stirrup 
(giving lancers leverage), Arabs swept east to 
India and west to France, subjugating Persia, 
Pgypt and Spain. Within 100 years, they won 
an empire bigger than the one the Romans 
had built up in 600 years, and they comman¬ 
ded the world’s trade routes from Canton to 
Cordova. 


No mere destroyers, the fighters under the 
banners of Islam set up garrisons and devetop- 
ped a high culture. The world owes to them 
algebra, trigonometry, many chemical com¬ 
pounds, pioneeering work in astronomy, 
medicine and horticulture, Yet missing in Arab 
science was any true sense of creativity, des¬ 
pite its technical inventions, it regarded knOvV- 
ledge more as a matter of gathering the known 
than exploring the unknown. 

Tifr, I'Aij, Or A Cui.iuRt 
The Arabs empire failed because they 
lacked the skill of political synthesis. In con¬ 
quered territory, Arab rulers hewed to the 
Koran and tended to let the conquered govern 


themselves. Mohammed designated no successor 
(caliph) : his squabbling heirs split Islam into 
rival sects. For a lime, independent Moslem 
slates retained Mohammed’s vigor. While 
Europe slept, great Arab universities nourished 
in Cordova. Baghdad and Cairo ; in Spain, the. 
Arab philosopher Averroes revitalhed Aris¬ 
totle. After the death of the Caliph Harun 
al-Rashid in fO ', the Baghdad caliphate plunged 
into civil war, in succeeding centuries, maraud¬ 
ing Mongols poured into the Arab lands, 
killing people and wrecking schools. In two 
centuries, ending in t291, Arabs fought off 
eight Chrisiian Crusades, Gradually, the 
caliphs lost touch with their people, becoming 
decorative tnollusks. Finally the Arabs lost 
even their economic importance to the world, 
by sailing around Africa to India in 1498, the 
^porlugues^ oi^^ked Arab ports and customs 


stations. After seizing Egypt in 1517, the' 
Ottoman Turks ossified Arab culture, banning ' 
Arabic except in courts and mosques, halting . 
poetry, science and education—just as the 
European Renaissance was in full bloom. 

Asleep for three centuries, the Arabs awoke 
from isolation when Napoleon took E^'ypt in 
At first they w’crc fascinated by Wes¬ 
tern ideas, from mixed bathing to parliamentary 
democracy. Western imperialism, symbolized 
by the Suez Canal, changed the fascination to 
hostility. Britain ‘Temporarily’’ occupied Egypt 
in l‘S'2—and stayed 75 years. By 19 
Britain, France, Italy and Spain owned all of 

North Africa, manipulating puppet prirtces, 
exempting themselves from local law and 
suffocating local initiative. European goods 
carried litlle or no duty, native industries ware 
faxed to death, fritain long held spending 
for Egyptian education to I p. c. of the bud¬ 
get, France left Algerians ' 5 p.c, illiterate. A 
few collaborators grew rich : a mere .5 p.c, of 
Egyptians owned 36 p.c, of all arable la^nd ; 

5 p.c. pocketed 50 p.c. of the national inc<^e. 
As one result, there was no development of a 
middle class, which mi.ght have created viable 
economies and stable governments. 

By 1920, Europeans controlled virtually th^ 
whole Arab world - the largely bitter fruit of 
Arab cooperation with Britain against the 
Ottoman Turks in World War 1. At the time, 
the growing Zionist movement argued that 
Palestine was a “land without people for a 
people witlioul land.' In fact it contained 640, 
000 Arabs, Even so In ^lifferent cireumsiances, 
the Arabs miglit welt have been abie to accept 
a lewish slate in their midst. But against Ifiis 
historical background it was easy for nationa¬ 
list propaganda to inflame the Arab masses 
anti to make the establishment of Israel seem 
like the ultimate indignity. In Arab eyes, the 
West was not only using the Jews as agents to 
colonize Palestine but to eject its native popu¬ 
lation. Arabs see Israelis as naked aggres^d^f^ 
the spearhead ot a Western attack on ,ti|ieir 
entire culture. 

Clearly, the west wrote a recipe for rigfi^bl" 
vttion. But the army-backed regimes that, bsye 
seized power in many Arab countries "iiliice 
1948 have not harnessed the revolution to 
constructive ends. They seethed in self-pity and 
plunged into irrational external misadventures 
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rather than rational internal dewlopment. 
Admittedly they faced huge obstacles. One of 
the major inhibitors of Arab pro'^ress remains 
Islam. As a religion, Islam goes on al'racling 
millions of non-.Arabs, from Nigeria lo Pakistan 
and the Philippines, It is clear, reassuring, tol¬ 
erant even animists can profess it without giv¬ 
ing up their assorted spooks, flere and there 
it has been able lo change with the times. To 
almost all Arabs, though Islain is still God’s 
perfect society—and the problem is hovv lo 
respond to the upsetting fact that Western tec¬ 
hnological society is evidently a lot more effe¬ 
ctive. Arnold Toynbee points out that Moslem 
Turkey solved the dilemma by separating chu¬ 
rch and stale, jettisoning Islamic law in secular 
matters, adopting Swiss and Italian legal codes, 
switching from .Arab to Latin script and inspir¬ 
ing Turks to enter commerce against Islamic 
tredilipn. But unlike the Turks, who still retain 
much of the brash confidence of Olio" 
man rulers. Arabs are unable to shed Islam’s 
heavy hand. Arab culture has no positive secu¬ 
lar aifernalive to religion. As Harvard Divinity 
School’s Wilfred Cantwell Smith puts it ; “Tlie 
Arab world has had no Tom painc or Volta¬ 
ire.” Besides, the judeo-Ciirislian tradition ena¬ 
bles man, in the freedom of liis will, lo cont¬ 
end with nature, even with God. The notion of 
such creative tension is alien and friglitening to 
Islam. 

The Need for Ego 

Along with the Moslem religion centuries of 
foreign occupation have left the mass of Arabs 
with scant sense of nationhood, cooperation or 
civic responsibility. The masses today are a po¬ 
litical factor, but they are not politically active 
iadlie usual sense. Says Nadav Safran, Harv¬ 
ard professor of government : "fhe relationsliip 
can be compared lo a circus. The people are 
the auitiencc and flie government is the perfo¬ 
rmer. The audience expresses its approval or 
disapproval, and the perfomers respoin-l to tlie 
cheering or the booing. But neither feels that the 
audience enjoy any right to determine what acts 
should be performed, or in what order or how” 
The Arab’s loyally is to tiimself, his family, 
his tribe. Long isolation has slunled Arab mec¬ 
hanical skills and so have traditional social 
prejudices. The manual worker is still looked 
down on,: every self-respecting Arab always 
!^d some underling to take care of his camel, 


and many Arab mechanics feel that they are lowe¬ 
ring themselves by faking care of machines, It 
is true that Egyptian engineers have done an 
excellent job running the Sues Canal and the 
Lebanese liave developed some highly mecha¬ 
nised agriculture. Yet these are the exceptions. 
Basically, the Arab yearns for Western techno¬ 
logy, but does not comprehend or want the 
Western ethos that makes the technology poss¬ 
ible- 

'fhe Iragedy is that the Arabs’ humiliation 
over their failure to catch up has been projec¬ 
ted into haired of dynamic Israel and all the 
Western” attitudes it represents. In the Arab 
case self-contempt has not been a goad to po¬ 
sitive achievement, as it sometimes can be, but 
rather to sclf-deslruclion. Today it is often for¬ 
gotten that Nasser’s ls'>5i2 revolution began as 
the most promising event in modern Arab his¬ 
tory. Here was a completely .secular governm¬ 
ent devoid of Islamic hobbles, one that stopp. 
ed barefoot wretches from sleeping in the Ca¬ 
iro streets and moved them info high-rise apa¬ 
rtments. Here was a leader who asserted lliat 
the Koran could be made compatible with 
"Arab socialism” who emancipated women, sta¬ 
rted birth control, planned the Aswan Dam, 
produced nuclear energy, renonuced Egypt’s 
claim to the Sudan, and even sought a Pales¬ 
tine settlement. Yet even Nasser cou'd not resist 
the temptation of turning from the slow, diffic¬ 
ult tasks of true growtii toward the easier 
cou'sc - feeding liis people’s hunger witti vision 
of revenge on Israel. Russia chose to arm the 
fantasy. In the end, Nasser bluffed and bluste¬ 
red himself into war and defeat and 
mortgaged his country as a pawn of the So¬ 
viet power struggle against the West. 

At heart, most of the Arab masses may 
really be indifferent toward Israel, but they 
tiave been so hypnotized by propaganda 
that they no longer real/ze this. riiere 
is an aching need for one courageous 
Arab leader to call reality by its name and 
break the spell of illusion. But it can scarcely 
happen now. It probably cannot happen until 
the Arabs begin to feel “equal and different” 
toward the West, including Israel; until they 
find sources of pride and confirmation of man¬ 
hood in causes other than holy war, until 
they begin to distinguish the difference between 
word and deed. That day seems remote. 


Editor —Asiioke Chattebjbe 
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NOTES 


The H 'ly lo I’/iK'ipeiIt) 

How do iialion;- iiiow oiil (»f jxivoii) and 
ii(liir\e j)ro'-[»(‘i ih ^ llir ('coiioinii Idsloi) of 
prosjH-ious countruN slioiild tilvo one 'Oine guid- 
anrr in llii> Held, Tliete are (uunirieh where ihc 
j)eo|d«' ai<‘, •^eiiejally npoakin;:. well lioii.^ed. well 
led, |)to|)eil\ I lolfied, adetiiialeU eihiea*ed and 
liallied for useful woik, mediealh healed whcn- 
e\er leiiuiied and fully proleded from ^^anl in 
old a,i;e, in si(kneNs, when earning nieinhers of 
ihe Jairiih die oi wfien iheie i- no f>ainful eni- 
ployinenl. in these eomihies ihe lowest paid 
woikers can ohlain all llie amenities of a fair 
.slandaiil of li\in^ and Ihme aie no iniK sipus td 
poveily or of an> (liminal ami sinful exploila- 
lion of the masses h\ eeitain seelioii' of the 
people. There aie inecjualities hut lliese are in¬ 
equalities in the ilej>ree of hap[)iness that peojile 
enjoy, Inetjualities in the [)o,sses.si(in of we;dij) 
loo ; hut, iioliody is left anywhere to lead a life 
of misery, starvation, ignorance and utter desti¬ 
tution. JNo one dies unaliendod when sick and 
no one has to beg in old age or wlien there, arc 
no earnings. The people are all happy and rea¬ 
sonably well off, though there are individual 
differences. 

There are other countries where the people 
arc not so well housed, well fed and so well pro¬ 


le. led Iroui want and •^ufleiing. Ihe people are* 
how.w.'t, not all e.|iMll\ hadly off. Some have a 
lutter time on account of being attached td 
governmental work, Others arc hctici off for 
speciali-cd knowledgt* ami training. Many of 
til. sc coiinliic- are so.ialistic and othcis permit 
{irivatc ciit.'ipii'C, Ihil wh.'lhcr socialistic or not 
so. the fact of ha\iii" a l."-s developed economy 
rea. Is on llie wa\ .d lift' of llie majority of the 
pco]il.'. Oonquiiiiig tin- factor.- coni tolling tiie 
c. oiiomi.',- of .lillcrcnt lands, one finds that the 
basi. politi. ai piimiplo guinding distribution and 
con-iiniption of weallli ilo nol alTeel the way of 
life <d the p.'ojilc so niiicli as the degicc of devC" 
lopm.'nt that a country's ctononiv has attained* 
riial is. whcie the maii-liour rate of tuoduclioo 
IS high due lo la'ller aiul gicater use of pow'ec 
and iiieihanital aids, the workers obtain a higher 
teal wage late and where woik is done in a pri- 
niiiive manner without proper machinery and orga¬ 
nisation the wage rales remain low, no matter ho\< 
elevated the soeial jihilosojiln of the country is, 
rile most imptulant consideration in the determt- 
nation of the standard of living of the people of 
any country, therefore, is the economic progress 
that tlio country has achieved. There used lo be s 
period in man's history when people lived and 
worked like slaves and were granted a piltanct 
for their existence by their political or economic 



Kaiastei^i ; but llu>'<e <1ays are no loiij^er there. 
K'he worktMs of all countries can now bargain for 
■just and fair ua^es and (lie> do, in fad: enjoy a 
Bveiy much betlej life as v\orkers in many lamnlries 
^■faore llieir ancestors li\ed like Itoinl slaves. The. 
jWages picvailinfi in ibe eijibleen hundred nineties 
the inilustrially advanced countries were count 
ed in six jjenny bits wla're ibe woikeis would 
now receive as many poiiinls. Most of this in¬ 
crease has been ))ossiblc by the introduction ol 
belter machini'i V and superior oiganisation. I he 
W'Otkers (oo have been able li> secnie much better 
wages and amenities l)y bargaining than they 
30uld have had through ievolutions, (heat Britain, 
Holland, Denmark. .Sweden. Norway, Belgium. 
West (jennany. haly and .Swil/eiland h.ive hy- 
assc<l Kevolutions and leachetl an economic ties- 
inatitin which is far in advance of what the work- 
rs of Russia, P >lan<i. Hungary, Bulgaria and 
Ihina have- i cached hy mat king lime in the field 
f wages and eoiisumplion. Society is nttw orga- 
ised in a mannei in whith freedom and iht 
ight to belter one’s position in the community 
y individual ellort is an accepted econoniic fad. 
be deterministic irtm law of wages no longer 
xisis in the free and indusliially advanced coun- 
ries ol the woild. If in any land a man is so urv 
’ortunale that lie tan be mailc to woik and livt 
ceording to the expressed dictates of other 
ople, 'lull a m.m can be found in a 'ocial’isl 
.late too. 

I I’olitii's and ci onomics aie inter-iclalcti no 
aoubt; l)Ut iieillier (an lot.illy (onltol the growth 
|nct progiess of tile tUlici . (duile tiften political 
Woe.s condition eronoinic development, while aV 
^her lime.s economic cunenis sweep aside jioliti- 
^ obslath's. In India since PJ17 tlu‘ jiolilical 
^ ^ders have been plaving with thi' econoniic life 
tfUte nation. The icsuli h.is beim nui's uneniplov- 
Uent, shoitage tif (oiiMimcr goods and creation 
indebtedness on a terrilvirig scale.' Pi-onomic 
^rces are now likely to take the upper liand and 
k newer wavs ol b(*eoming active and useful, 
tremendous .store liou.se of man power ic- 
tatns untiiizcd and great natural resources 
:ay unuse'l. Proper use of these should remove 
verty from India and capital formation should 
take place automatically and without any 
iterfeience from the State. The political leaders 
ife no doubt eager to do good to the country in 


an authoritarian manner; hut they should res¬ 
train their impulses and give the natural forces 
of economics greater freedom to mould the poten¬ 
tialities of the country . Fieezing this or unfreez¬ 
ing that will he as useful as (iold Control and 
Sri Desai and other political overlords should 
devote their lime to make the administration 
sound and fiee from corruption. It is notorious 
lli.il MO Dcpailmcnl of Coveriuiient runs properly 
and ill the manner that it should. Railways. Posts 
Tclegiapli and Telephone, Police, (iourts. Public 
WOrks. Insurance. Medical Services, Kducalion 
and everything else managed hy the .Slate need 
ovethauiing. There is |)l('nty to do for all big 
.shots. There is leailv no need for them to think 
mil newel way - of doing good to the people. 

dhe coimlry can develop along the lines laid 
down by tbe accepted proeesse.s ol economic 
giowtb. Had tile Stale not been over eager to 
di|) their lingers in evety pie and to ael as the 
dietatoi of eveiybodv s eoiiduei and the leformer 
of evervlxfilv's moials, tlie peofile might have 
developed llieir own slaiidatds ot ('oiidiiet and 
morality by now. But a Sunday School (jovern- 
ment with the leacliers addieU'd lo a long list of 
'.lies, made the public the naugblv boys of the 
SI bool. J be result is fbai noliody has any stan¬ 
dards of behaviour nor any sense of right or 
wrong now. 1 be teachers are still there think¬ 
ing out newei wavs of doing good lo the nation. 
It is lime they realised llieir own faults and 
began to do small lliings eorieelly before under¬ 
taking flifiieuil tasks. But lliey do not feel satis- 
lied if lliev do not have a new iiispiiation every¬ 
day . Tliev go lo Alaska or to (iliile in search of 
inspiration if ihev i annot find any at home. 
Never in the liisttuy of mankind have there been 
'() many ideali'ls in one city at the same time 
doing no good to anyone but talking themselves 
boaise by their ceaseless recitals from their aelf- 
coinposed HitapatJesba. Why they cannot run 
their trains on time instead of working out the 
much stifl’d problems of poverty, population and 
desert control, we do not know'. They can also 
do many other ordinary lhing.s like the building 
of necessary roads, .schools and ho.spitals; but 
they mu.st <lo much greater things. There are 
men who always live in the future with their 



plans and schemes. Such men make bad cooks; 
for they never j^et ytmr meals ready bill spend 
their time makiii” out the menus for next year’s 
dinners. That is why we must bind our p<iliti- 
cal leaders down to what they must do now and 
prevent lliem from regaling us with ihcir fairy 
tales of what shall happen hereafter. 

Lnm/h.'ts Cuhivalors 

In India there are larg<- )itjmber> of person? 
who live by eullivaling the soil: but not as own¬ 
ers of the land. Tliey cultivate liy some sort of 
arrangement with the ac tual owners. The arrange¬ 
ment usually is that the owner and the c'ultivator 
share the produce. Or. in other eases, the cultiva¬ 
tor is a hired man aird gets hi' wages for the work 
he does. J'here are .'trhterfuges and tricks hy 
which the ovvcier? cieprive the* rirllivalor of his 
lair .'hare- of th(' jrtodrrec or a living wage as the 
ea-e may he. I here are also some eases where 
the cultivator does not give the owner his legiti¬ 
mate share of fire rrop' giowrr or he avoid.s do¬ 
ing a fair dav’s v\<itk even if he is jraici fair 
wagi-s. The idea, therefore, drat the ac.ltial culti¬ 
vator should ovvrt the lattd aircl the non-cultivat¬ 
ing landowner forced to give* ttj) hi? rights, is 
one of c'xptopriatiorr fc»r rc'asoris that tiray evr 
may not he acceptable as caonorntcally sound, 
if lire non-eitliivaling land owtrer Iras to yield u(> 
his possessicjtrs, he should be jraid some eornpen- 
sation aird the land thereafter should belong to 
the Slate atrd ncrl to any irtdividiral. For to-day's 
cultivator ttray cease to jrlough the land to¬ 
morrow. and then the trouble ahoiil ownership 
will continue. If all land belongs to tire Stale by 
proper land aequisitierrr arrd actual cultivators 
are made to pay rent to the .Stale for the right to 
cultivate, things become more ratiurral. But then 
there may occur some differerree between the rent 
paid and the profits that could he made hy culli- 
valion, and business aiTangcnreirts may again 
develop between the rent payer and the actual 
cultivator who will naturally be some new indivi¬ 
dual every fifteen-twenty years. So that if the 
State wants only actual cultivators to own the land 
tJuring the period that such cultivators actually 


carry on the work of cultivation, the Slate wSffi 
find it a difficult rule to enforce. Some temporal^ 
hulloo hulloo ort allegr'rl socialistic grounds 
not assure that owrrets anrl cultivators will alwa^l| 
be lire same persons. Renting *)ul State ownepl 
land to actual cultivators will irot be any guatfa^ 
Ire of enfon;ement of ibis basic principle eilhelfit 
If the Slate has all its land cultivated by pCtl^ 
men, the crrsls will mount and produetioir may 
he as good as it would be if the lartd were owne'^. 
hy the errltivalors. Those who glibly talk abottif 
‘■.Naxalbaris ’ as a s(»lution for this intricate prplr^ 
lorn of ow rrershitt and actual use of the ownt^' 
land, machinery or other resources, should real* 
ise the litre dimensions of the problem. There arif; 
many who think that a nation's economy become^ 
more easily operable whett all resotrrr es are s^uciftl? 
iserl. In fad a soeoalistie t'conomv is muoht' 

' i 

more dinicult to plan and operate than a syslenj, 
in vvhtrli no fetish is made of any particular prinv 
cipie of ownership and work. Iheie are soitio 
lv|>e' of work whteh cart he hesi done on a Slate 
uw tret ship basts, rirere are others which requirti 
privatr' owtiorsltip artfl enterprise. A socialised 
system i>f eirlfivating h(.K) nrillion acres of land 
hv 100 million f.mrilies i? a difficult task. A gua¬ 
rantee (d owttetsltip of lartrl hy actual rultivatora, 
is jusi irnpossihle. 

Drrvlirftan'iil of Kara! fnilnt 

riie (levelrtprrrerrt ntf the villages of Iitdia has 
beet) m-gleeU'il In all governmerrts of India siticf 
lime immemorial. As a result the villages art 
without proper roads, eommunicatirms. water sup' 
])l\. (’otrservaney. niedteal aid and edueation^ll 
facilities, with some exceptions no doubt, but verj 
few'. The tremerrdoiis man jjower that India pO^ 
scsses, has been wasted for hitndreds of year^j 
hecattse the basic work of rural development ha? 
heerr ignored. Even during the Congress raj ol 
nearly twenty years since 191/. the villages hayt 
been grossly neglected and inordinate preferenot 
has been shown to industrialisation and windpyi 
dressing for making an impressitm on foreign 
nations. Relatively useless departments have heap 
opened to jirove our equality, in point of modem 
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i-and proftressivo outlook, with the best of foreign dexelopmenl. The work will be roa'd making, 
illations. But we forget tlial half a million primi- digging canals, reservoirs, wells, tanks, flood 
:tive villages with tlieir snakes, swatnjts. isolation «ater conservation, drainage, conservation of 

|,‘and lack of the basic amenities ol life provide human and animal manures through septic tanks 

y^abitation to more iban 70 per cent of our popula- and other arrangements, building better houses, 
^ion and these j)eople lia\e a per capita income of tree planting, cattle breeding, fish culture, poul- 
iSix ])ence a (la\ . I'ln-ir ivolalion and undeveloped tr\ farming. i>iggeries; animal husbandry, fruit 
'^condition picvcnteil their workers from doing any and \cgetahle gardening and bringing all possible 
better. Now as labour power is the most perish- land into economic use. If the governments spend 2 
able of all \aluablc resources, we have allowed to 3 rupees a day on these workers directly or in- 

ihe productive ahiliiy of erftres of jrer&ons to direitly the total annual expenditure will he 600 

perish unutilised for the 7.OO0 odd days of Crrti- to OOO crores for 3(M) days’ work. The incidental 
gress rule. If fi\p crores persons remain idle expr^ises may be 3(XI to 600 crores. That is, the 
‘7,000 days and if the Aalue, of their work power gross ex|)endilure on these uirdertakings will be 
is even rupees Iw i per day, we have Km 70.0{M) between OOO to 1,.500 crores. Let us say the 
ctvues worth of valuable man power during this go\crnments will not he involved beyond Rs. 1,200 
period due to our ov\ti negligence. If this man crores per annum. If 20.(KK) villages are iin- 
power had been converted to capital in the shape proved and properly linked uj) willi developed 
of roads, bridges, canals: reservoirs, buildings and areas annually the governments can ret'over about 
other useful things which help people to prorlurc 500 crores annually by sale of building sites on 
value, India's annual [rroducl might have increased the newly built roads. Shops, yarris etc. rented 

by 7.000 enrres per annum. out and betterment taxes should yield more 

than that amount annually . Kent from new fish- 
Let us not waste our time crying over spilt cries, charges for water supply and irrigation 
milk. The megalomania and love of appearances facilities will also bring in a good revenue. It 
of smne leaders have landeil us in dilllcuily. is (juite possible that the realisations from the, 
IjCt us gci out of it as best as we can. VVe have above described sources and from general taxes 
giiraiiar leaders still among us who travel to the caused by betterment of economic conditions 

ends of the earth to learn .'■omething that is right will make good all expenses incurred. And it 

under their nose. We have other leaders who iniisl he lemenihered that almost the entire work 

spend their linrc creating impressions on un- done wdll have the nature of capital formation, 

friendly naiions and on immature minds; hut The income yielding capacity of such development 
these ate the tioimal hazards of having existed is cumulative anti its indirect gains are manifold, 
under foreign ritlt‘ for two hundred years. A In five year*, this work will directly bring in an in¬ 
slave mentality' cx'prcsM s its subconscious urge creased annual income to the nation of nearly 
to remain a serf jisych.rlogically in dilTerenl three thousand crores. It is therefore a matter of 
If/ays. The recital of outlandish slogans and .supreme importance to the nation to go in for this 

ivisils to Denmark for learning new way.* of rural development work as early as possible. Our 

growing guavas arc just *ytn[)toms. If now the exports will increase much sooner through such 
|ieople of India press the various governments development than through any industrial effort, 
yvhich are looking after their well-being to con- For there is always a demand in all countries for 
centrate on rural development to the extent of a many of the products that will come from an ex- 
iOO crore a month scheme for five years, we can jransion of agriculture, horticulture, animal hus- 
rJasily envisage what may result from such a bandry and exploitation of -other resources. All 
venture. About 10 million i.e.. one crore per- fruits, nuts and seeds which can yield oil are ex- 
«on.s can he «-ngaged in governmental, semi- portable. All tanning material and medicinal raw 
^vernniental and private undertakings for rural materials are also exportable. And improved agrl-; 




culture will’ make India self-sufficient in food and 
imports of foodgrains will stop, thus enabling a 
great saving in foreign exchange. With the deve¬ 
lopment of roads and the villages, pressure of 
population on the cities will ease up and even¬ 
tually the great differences in standards of living 
in the cities and the village.? will gradually 
disappear. This will vastly increase India’s 
economic strength and make the nation strong 
and efficient. 


Lan^na^e, Religion, Casie, Complexion 

I 

I'he above arc some of the factors which 
create human disunit) ami mutual bailed. Every¬ 
body knows that the world has many languages 
and fjuite a few are very highly developed while 
others are not. There are gradations in deve¬ 
lopment and languages are not static. They grow 
and develop. Religions too are no longer so deep 
rooted in the human mind as they used to be in 
the [tasi. Rut they are strong enough to create 
disunily and stari civil disturbance. There are, 
however, other tv[)es of faith and fanatical belief 
which cause dis.spnsions of a more intensive kind. 
I'liere are poliiieo-economie ideologies wlu<;h are 
strong and witle spread. I'he.sc cause warfare of 
the crusade and zihad variety and entire nations 
are enslaved in the name of liberation by the sol¬ 
diers of these new faiths. Easle can create hrea- 
aehes which aie difficult to repair, though the 
inner strength of the caste system may l)c waning. 
Castes still help to form caslewise cliipies and 
coteries and that is how the appearances of caste 
consciousness are maintained. Coinjilexion pro¬ 
vides ground for rigid racial differences and this 
has remained a pow-erful force in the sphere of 
human antagonisms in Africa and America. In 
Asia, Buddhism, Islam; Hinduism and other reli¬ 
gions had toned down the rigours of colour cons¬ 
ciousness through the centuries and it no longer 
affects Asiatic society in the manner it does in 
other continents. Intelligent people should ignore 
these factors of disunity and try to build up a 
universal human community. 


Employer-Employee Struggle 




Since the introduction of representative a« 
rratic governments, state owned productive 
lishments, joint stock companies, co-operative 
itics and other types of economic institutions 
e<l and operated by different kinds of public 
private organisations, the simple classical 
struggle has yielded place to employer-employ^ 
tussle. The employers now-a-days may not be 
usually are not the owners of the capital inve 
in economic enterprise and the employees 
very little contact with the actual owners of C8|i|« 
tal. The employers, as far as the workers 
concerned arc the managers, the directors or 
managing agents of the industrial-commercft 
establishments. In the state owned institutions 


employers are the ministries or the department 
in cliarge of the particular units. This lack 
direct contact between the owners of capital 
the workers has liecome a source of danger to 


nation's economy. For the employers, not beil 
the actual owners of capital, do not feel for 
safety and ])rofitahilit\ of their property in tha|^' 
intimately personal manner as did the ovineii'^ 
emplovers of the past. Officials follow' rules and: 
legulalions. costings, schemc.s and policy m 
hard and imper.'-onal way. Industrial disputes 
nol touch their personal feelings as the) did' 
the past with the owner-employers. The ageneij^ 
that have been set up by the Chambers of 
nicrce or the Govcnimont to seLlle disputes 
have no direct personal interest in settling 
disputes. In some ca.scs these agencies allow di^, 
putes to go on and on in the manner of law cas^' 
In the circumstances imlustrial peace higp 
slowly become nobody's business and dispU^, 
rage everywhere in an uncontrolled manner 
to the apathy of Managers, Managing Agea 
Boards of Directors, Ministries and Govern 
Departments. The numerous unseen ownerf'':)r' 
capital, who may he the vast number of silji| 
holders or the tax payers, have no hand in .( 
“class struggle”. The leaders of the workers 
do not particularly desire industrial peace 
some of them, try to add fuel to the fire in ord^ 
to gain some political advantage. The abate 
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holders and llie lax pajers have no approach to 
the problems that beset the healthy nianagemenl 
of their affairs. So that both the workers and the 
capital supplieis are prevented b\ intermediary 
bodies of ollieials and leaders from eomiii” to a 
settlement of their disputes. The freneral public 
also suffei bv reason of civil distuibanees, stopp¬ 
ages of supph of jiootls and services and loss of 
income caused by (he instability of the market. 
The necessity therefore arises foi diiving home 
the responsibility for this unstable stale of affairs 
to those who hold up seltleinenls of disputes. The 
Manajieis. Manaiiina .Agents, Direetois . ollieials, 
Ministries and Labour Leaders must be forced by 
the general publii- to come down to brass lacks ; 
discuss all matters openh and make proper and 
just settlements of tlrr-se endles- disputes. The 
'liatiorr catrrrot afford to sp^jid all its time artd 
energy in far ing drairorislrations and itt getting 
mixed up with disputes wltich never eird. 

.Middlenrert irlwav- look to then own advan¬ 
tage and cotrvr'nit'ttre artd do rtol rare verv mirth 
to safegiranl (In’ inteifsl' of those wht» are more 
fundamentallv r onnected with what midrllernen 
hatulle. lire workr-ts. lh<’ suppliers of capital anrl 
the (ortsumers ^ullrr when things do not run 
smorrthly . lint the mifidlemen who h<indl«- their 
affairs vi/., he Ministries. Dejiartmenls; Hoards 
of Directors. Managing .\gents; etc. etc., do not 
patticrrkrrIv chase tilings activelvt to bring about 
stability and ~mooth conditions of work. It is 
high time 'he persons whose concern all erorrornic 
matters are. look a direct irrterest irr handlitrg 
things. 

! 

The Gherao (n a .So/<’/y Tahe 

I he (^heraos have begirn at a time when er'o- 
numic conditions are verv irnbahinc eil and people 
are .suffering from lack of fcnnl. want of good 
goverrrpierrt, unemployment and rlillnully in 
securing all essential corrirriodilies. I he conditiems 
in fact, arc’ such as favour breach <»f peace tin a 
very large scale arrcl one appreciates the patience 
and Itive tif pi-ace of our long suffering people. 
That some of them have indulged in Gheraos and 


thus givert expressiorr to their feelings of frustra¬ 
tion and anger, has helped to lei off steam with- 
tnrt causing explosions; and we should not be over 
critical of the conduct of the masses. As a matter 
of fact those who think of strong police action 
against the wtukers, as do some top iirduslrial 
tycoons, make a great mistake. The Gheraos may 
have been a wrong way to approach industrial 
sttllemenis, but they have surely been rather a 
safe way compared to some other possible aller- 
rralive methods of dealing with persons (private 
and public) who undertake to organise and oper¬ 
ate the economy of the nation but fail miserably 
to run things smoothly and well. 

/^«(7crtr If eapons 

.Many (ountries now possess nuclear wea¬ 
pons. Among these courrtries soine are clearly 
inimual to Irnlia ami others are none too friendly. 
Jhcre is therefore rprile corrsidr’rable possibility 
that India will gel involved in war with some nu- 
(Icar power; but there is no cerlairrlv that any 
rouniry possf^.sing nuclear weapons will come to 
the assistance of India if nuclear weapons were 
rrsed against her. Itrdia therefor*’ is gambling with 
her intle|)<’nd«’nce and making her 51 ( lore inliabi- 
tanls run the risk of a hideous death by being 
foolish ov(’i the timely development of nuclear 
deh’iice. Mr. Morarji Ih’sai thinks India cannot 
afford to have nuclear weapons. The facts of the 
cas(’ prove that she cannot afford to do without 
ni« leal weapons. .A nation which can borrow ten 
thousand ( fores in fe.ieign money and fifteen 
thousand cron’s in Indian money, surely (ariiiot 
say that she cannot manufacture nuclear weapons. 
If we really go d<’(’p into the matter we may find 
that the b’ar of displeasing America and Russia 
is at the root of India's avoidance of nuclear wea¬ 
pons. Yet these countries will not guarantee nu¬ 
clear assistance to India in cast; India faced 
any darrger of a nuclear attack. Humming and 
hawing irr a diplomatic make believe cannot satisfy 
India. There must be an uireciuivocal and uncondi¬ 
tional guarantee of instant support from all nuclear 
powers ; or else India .should take immediate steps 
to make and possess sufficient nuclear amis to 
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deter all intencling aggressors from using any’ 
such weapon against her. 

Nuclear Progress oj China 

China’s dreams of world coiujuest have in¬ 
duced the Chinese |o <hose the path of maximiz¬ 
ing armaments at the cost of reducing the people’s 
standard of living to the minimum level. The 
Chinese people to-day have rcluecd their consump¬ 
tion much below he bare subsistence minimum in 
order to create a surplus value large enough to 
pay for the explosion of nuclear devices with which 
the Peo|)l<‘'s Ke|)ublic hopes to terrorize the world 
before actually con(|uering it. Unfortunately for 
Cliina and the (diine.se the nuclear club has now 
several members who can affoid to c'xplode many 
nuire hydiogen Inimbs in a week than the (diinesc 
can in a yeai . \Ioreo\er all these nuclear pow- 
eij. ate basically anti-Chinese though they have 
differences in (»tber matters of outlook and faith. 
The (diinese ate making nieinies much fastet 
than they are making nuclear bombs. Ver\ soon 
tiles will biive no friends in Asia, Eurojtc. Africa. 
Ameiita oi Australia excepting Pakistan. And 
Paki'.ian is likely to pro\(‘ a buiden lather than a 
soiinc of strength if the Chinese ever had to fight 
her battle for world com|uest. llowecei. that may 
be. we Indians shouKl not take things eas\ when 
both the ('hinese and the I’akistanis are our dec¬ 
lared enemies. We haw to make nuclear devices 
too. so that the Chinese do not think they can 
attack us with impunity whenever they fell like it. 
Anti 'our expenses would he much greater to repel 
a ('hinest' attack dian d we made a few atom bombs 

Mao's Thoughts 

WV would not like to condemn the thoughts 
of Mao I'-e lung without carefully examining 
them. We have not seen the littc red book and 
are not likely to see one as the Chinese do not .share 
these valuable thoughts with the rest of the world. 
But whatever the thoughts may he. there must be 
no directives in them as to how the Chinese can 
be popular and friemlly with the peoples of the 
world. For we have seen recently how' the Chinese 


have misbehaved in various parts of the world 
(also in Peking) and how almost all countries 
have retaliated against the disciples of Mao t’«e 
Tung. In Indonesia and Burma the Chinese have 
been attacked by local people. In Malaya, India 
and many Afiican Slates the Chinese have been 
considered undcsirable.s. The Russians are fellow 
communists but they do not like the Chinese. The 
Americans and the British dislike them but also 
favour them to the extent that they act anti- 
Russian. There arc many other nations which are 
anti-(diinese on account of (diina s arrogance and 
ill mannered ways. We d<; not think Mao t'se Tung 
taught the (ihinese to be obnoxious to the rest of 
hurnanitv. but he niu.-t have foigotten to think out 
ways of making the (diincse a lovable people. He 
sboud now start tbinking speedih and biidge the 
gaps HI his ihuiighl. so that the Chinese lan leam 
some manners ainl be at least rea^vnuibly human 
in their relations with other people. Hydrogen 
bombs cannot leplaie ibe buinan ((ualities 
whicb make n.en really supeiioi ami fit to rule 
the wotid. 

fiohhi tl Liberution 

\\ hen the (.hinese foicibly occuj>ied Tibet, 
iheii fiist oigaiiised effoil was robbing the libetan 
monasteries of all vaulable-. I.aige ipiantities of 
gold, -ilvei. gems and other valuables were re¬ 
moved fiom tbe I’otala Palace and caiiieil away 
to China. Hie wealthy fibetans also lost much 
propelty . House.- and lands were taken away to 
settle C.binese immigrants and even Tibetan 
women were forced to marry Cbinese settlers in 
Tibet. It was a comprehensive scheme of occupy¬ 
ing the territoiv of another nation and of complete 
expropriation of the conquered peojile. ^ et the 
(diinese called it liberation of the Tihelans. We 
suppose it was total liberation for those unfor- 
nate libctans who were murdered by the 
Chinese. Others who lived as the slaves of the ' 
(diines'’ were only partially liberated. 

We are having e.xpeiiments made on 4v' 
smaller .scale in similar acts of depredation ia | 
certain far away cxvrners of the country'. People.^ 
are being taught to grab anything they could lay 



L‘ their hands on piovided the) swore allegiance lion. Soldiers who earn their keep as well a.s pay 


f to a speeialK piivileged political part). Acting 
f, as the gueiiillas of an ariiu of “liberation' those 
; robbers would be supported in all acts of pillage 
I* loot oi foicible (ucupalion of other peoples' pro- 
i pert) b\ the Part) inembcr.s who ba\e inlluenoe 
■ with local as well as foieign goxernmenls. One 
has to give somctliiiig to ie(riiils, and if one has 
• nothing of anv value to give tme can at least tell 
the recruits to ndinbuisc tbcinselves b) robbi’i) 
and plunder. 

It vvoiibl a])peai lo be the |)lan of the jvaiti- 
eular pe<iple who aie lliinking of bringing about 
a fu/ulameiilal cliaiigc in the social sv'lcin. to en¬ 
courage their lollowcis to Use force in older to 
achieve piospeiitv. foiced occui»a(ion ol olbei 
peoples'jiiopeit V i> llu' most popular foini td |)io- 
fit making that these soldiers of foilune believe in. 
For such piuj)eitie> are found in far away pl.ices 
where the foice of law and older aie not eKteiisise 
Bank lobbeiies oi foicible iiccii[)ation of 

niulli-sioned houses cannot be cariied out in 
isolated areas. \|so the lawful owneis of small 
plots of laiul OI butmcnis arc not so [Miwerful or 
well-ai nievi. I hev aie defeiu eless^ lelativelv spi'ak- 
ing. We do not know whether aiquiring pro})erl) 
b) four i' ideologic all) peiniis.sible; but we sup¬ 
pose, it the -uiirlijs values obtained bv fanning 
unlawfullv occupied lands, wcie handed over to 
the political [laities. ideological recjuirements 

could be* fulfilled. Thc*ie is a great shoitage of 
land as well as olhei foiiiis of cajiital in India. 
Not enough to go loiind definilelv . So if a limited 
numbc*r of Jiailv men can oc c upv a large l•nougb 
area, ihev c.oulcl pav foi dieii ban; niiniinuni of 
subsistences as well as for the c.xpeiiscs of the 
party. The matt<‘i of foicible acc(uisilion of other 
forms of capital can follow : aftei the Jiart) had 
a laige bod) of mc-n engagc'd in gainful ocaupa- 


a trfliute to the* rulc*rs are the most desirable type 
of marauders who can sc*t up empires. 

Sofliilistii-, liiirt-uticntlic and TotaJitariun 
Sy stems 

.Men oftc'ii mix up vaiious totally eontradie.- 
toi) svslc'ins when the.*) consider [dans for the*, 
bc'lter management of soeiet) . Adam Smith thought 
that individuals or groiqis of individuals were 
not so capable* ol managing or planning the eeo- 
iiomv of a nation as were the* fences of intelligent 
and active sp|f-intc*iest cd the man who did product- 
iv woik. ilumanitv has piogressc*d a great deal 
sinc e the davs ol Adam Smith and we can now 
visualise the winkings of a centiall) plann(‘d ec*o- 
nomv which will beltt*r c'stablish t*eonomie 
balance betvvec'ii dc'inand and suppiv in vaiious 
llehU than could be* achieved bv individual choice 
acting in a totallv lic-c* mannei. But intelligent 
planning can cpiilc* oflc*n be jc*placecl bv buieuu- 
ciatic managemi*nl id the allaiis of the nation or 
bv the* aulocialii will of one man ot a gioup of 
clc*'pols. !so that our cjuaircl would be* with the 
l>larmers lathei than with planning. If the jiiann- 
ei' are c*ithei buicaucials oi autoiiats ihev aie 
likelv to Use jnociustean methods which damage 
till* lile ol llie limbs of the t*conomv . If on the 
olliei hand the |)lanners aic* leall) c ajiable the 
cconomv is sure lo gain bv lhc*ir planning. 'I'he 
.tit ol planning a nation's t*conomy is entirely 
dilfc'ient from electing legislatois bv voting or 
fiom voting aceoiding to the dictates of the 
jiail) lc*adeis in the legislatuirs who select the 
planm*is and ir/m will therefore dc*cide whether 
the plans will succi*c*d, Our jiluns have not sue- 
ceecic'd so far. Iheie must therefore be soinelhiiig 
wrong with the selection of the |)lanneis and the 
wav thev function. 
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I'lof. 15. K. SHENOY 


Irulian I’lamnT^, iti (ajiiiinon with iheii 
counlci ()ai Is in ullu'r (oiinliics. Inuo lakfii the 
stari<I dial excliaiiLic contiol and ini|)i‘il n-'liirljuns 
are an (‘^sential |iail f>f the insliumenl.ilion for 
economic ”iin\lli. Vt c shall evamine here the 
logical ha^is foi this assiinijilion. 

(#i\en ihc ni‘cc"ar> polic\ mea^uic'^, ilc^ii^ned 
lo proside the nio-1 favoiiiahlc '\dininislrati\c and 
Soi'io'Ci oiioniii hackiiioinid, laonnmic dcxclop- 
menl is a liinclimi uf die inaLiniliide of nalional 
sa\infis ,md die ino'l '•llcilivi- iiucslnii nl id ihcse 
sa\in_i;s. 'J o l.n ihi- -lic-^ ini -ax intis and (apilal 
foimalion is not to iind'‘i-ialc ihc \ilal ini|Mutancc 
of f.iMiuiahIc iiisliliitinnal and human f.ictoi-.. 
inchidin;^ soi iai alliliidc->. Ihil in'liliilioiis lake 
linii' lo tiiow and ihcii I'louth itself ni.u he 
condilioned li\ o\ci,dl I'l onomic desclii|iment : 
and die faMniiahle Iniinan l.nloi- mas l.ike min h 
Ionizer lo manifc'l, llnni.tih ('lonomit dcselojimcnl 
mas conliilnile lo tlii'', loo, ihioic.ili fa< ililatine 
inciea'cd insc‘~lmcnl ol ( ajiilal in man. I’ei aii'C 
of die dilleicncc in the iii'lilnlional and iitJinan 
hack-tiiound, a ilollai ss.ndi ol donn'lie 
.saving" and caplial foimalion mas sield nnnh 
moic economic tiiossih in. sjs. a loimtis in 
VVcslmn Enio|)c llian in, sas. a coimlis in 
Asia oi South Ammica, ISiit in holh caic;-'oi ie^ of 
coiinlric’s. ihc' pace of dcsclopmcmt. in the 'hoiI 
mil as ssell as in die Iniitici mn, ssould dcp«-nd 
on ihi’ pace', care and elh i lisciii" ol capital 
foimalion. 

If so, il is diiliciill to .->cc liin\ ('xi'lianin’ 
oonlrol and impoil icslii lions mas .n ccicralc 
poonoinic des elopcni. I he exports of a country 
do not lepicsenl il.s sasiiiiis. Ihes arc 
eomparahle lo the .sales of an individual liadcr. 
Like llie sale proceeds of an individual trader, 
they represent iJie svoikinfi capital of tiadeis 
engaj^ed in intcTnaliotud tiade ; and are 


indistinjzuishahle from ihe svoiking capital of 
domeslic Iradei.s, except that the svoiking capital 
of cxijuilei' ,tiels transfeiicd abroad, being 
liansfoimcd into foicign ciiircnries. while, in the 
1 a-c id domestic li-aders, their sale proceeds 
ii-lain the garh of the national cuniaicy. This 
I liangc ol I lollies docs not alter the character of 
the innci cniils sshiili, in both < a'cs. is circulating 
II'al < apilal. 

In the case of the (.lonicslic liader. llie sale 
pioci'cds aic coiismlcd. a.s lapidly as may be, 
into lush pun bases, to lepcal the sale transactions 
.md . thus, lu maximise iinnnvcr and incainie. 
I,sen so. thos,. ciiiza'ai’d in inlcinational liadc will 
attempt to c.mseil cximit piovts-ds, a' lapidls as 
mas l'>c, into iin|)oil goods, for sale m the Imine 
niaikcl ; and to ii-c the (iiotecds to puichasc home 
■zoods foi (xpoil. The ic[)calcd tuin round of the 
ssoiking I apital ol the’ cxpoit impoil traders adds 
to the incomes of lhc‘~(' Iradius and of the natiunl 
Cl oiioms . 1 hat fuiii-s c-ngaging in inumils mas not 
he the same as those i-ngaging in expoits is a 
li‘aluri‘ of sj)(', ialisatioii ol ci onoiiiic activity; 
il doc's not negate, thmigli il mas olcscuie, the 
basic liulh that ss hat moves acioss the national 
lionticis , 1 - impoil go.ids and export goods, is 
but p.iil of the cuiicnlis cxislima c iiciilaling real 
c a|iilal in the natiimal cionoins : even as lactory 
buildings and ins>alled m.u him rx and capital 
iijnipinent aii‘ j'aii of the cuiicnlls existing fixed 
1 .ipital of the nalional cc ononis . 

riial exjioit jnocceds ale imt a licsh icsource, 
but olds pait of the existing c iiciilaling real 
capil.d of the cconoms. is esidcnced by the 
nalional aecoimling (>iacticc sshiih regards the 
gio.ss nalional jnodiict of a country as the sum 
of the ictained ilomc'stic .iiilpul (^) and imports 
iM). Kx[»orl jircjcccils arc not reckoned as con- 
.sliluling pail of the national product, as import 
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jgoods include ex|K)it proceeds, lire Iwo—export 
Iproceedt. and im|)ort goods—being ixit different 
Imanifestions of the self-same circulating leal 
‘capital. It vvoultl be double counting to lake credit 
'for export proceeds when credit has already been 
taken for imprut goods. , 

J Thus, counliar) to widespread belief, the 
foreign exchange "eainings" of a counli) do not 
represent fresh resouices for capital formation. 
They constitute pail of the already existing capital 
stock. 1 he dissection and cuilailment of the 
purchases of a Iradei, operating in a competitive 
•market, cannot add to his income and savings ; 
inor helj) in the expansion of his business. 
Analogous!), the dissection ami restiiction of 
imports <lo mX add to national savings ; nor to 

► 

aggregate capital foim’ation. Indeed, it is in(>re 
than likely that the reslictions on imports, like 
restrictions on the purchases of a trader, may 
tdetracl from the maximization of inccome and 
savings, thiough keeping the volume and lurnovei 
of business at below iheii possible maxima. Even 
as the ciirlailmcnl of the purchases of a tradei 
imusl ipito facto cause a cuitailment of hi.s sales, 
any continued restriction of imports necessarily 

Duriirg approximately the past decade, as a 
result of the rigorous re-'>riction.s of imports, Ittdian 
iCxports have declined, as a percentage of national 
income from 0 4 pet cent in 19.5.5 to 4.0 pet r ent 
in 196'l-.('i /pio facto, dtmresiic capital cmjrloycti 

I 

(1) The .Mechanir' of this process may he 
-illustrated algehraically . If Y stands for the 
domestic jjtrKlucl le^s e\|jott.-<. M foi imports, (,' 
for domeslii con.->rttnj)lion, I for rlmnestic 
inveslmertt and K for exports. then, Y ^ \1 -" 
C-j-I-J-E. as con-imifttion, investments (including 
stocks^ and exports wortitl exhitusl the vvhole < f 
the domestic piorhict plus imjrorls. Any 
curtailment in M wotrld < aitse a i oii--|(oitdtng 
diversion of the moirev doW' from iinptnl goods 
to the poterrlral e.xprrrt goods, so that the redtitlioii 
of M will lead to a reduction of K. 

(2) India’s Balantc of Pay mints. 1910-19 to 
1901-62, Reserve Bank of India : and Reserve Bank 
of Inlia Bulletin. 


in inteiitalional trade and the volume of 
inlenrational Irarle (iit rt'al terms) declined, loo. 
Indian exports at 195il prices fell from Rs. 7,800 
million in 19.55 to IIs. 9)2 milliott itt 1!>61. The 
hurdles rm exports caust'd a retardation of the 
turnover of the ciiculaling real eajrital as well, 
riiis cot rt'speridiitgly reduced Inriia's iircome front 
iirtcinalional trade. 

Aor was lliis loss of imrmie made good hy 
any competisaloiy increase in the iitconrc from 
the expanded domeslic prodncltoit and trade. As 
we have seen ciscwheie, the expatrsioir of producliort 
for the home market, in leplacement tif the expansion 
of jrtoduclioii lot die ovt'iscas markets, itray 
amormt lir shifts ol production fiom si'clots where 
factor costs of piodiiction aic lower to sectors 
where srn It piodttclioii costs are Irighcr. with a 
corresjionding debt incidence on (i. N. I*. 
Aggregate national income, llicrcfote. vvorthl be 
lower as a result of ibis atlilicially indtreed .shifts 
in production and had th.rn if tlic'c shifts had not 
been induced. 

Nut I .m dissottion and lesliiclion of iini»orls 
assist in the mort cllcclivc dc|)loynrcnl of the 
avarlalile iirvcstmcnt icsouitc.s, to aebiev; tbc 
nio.st firrilful capital formation. \\c have seen 
that rtraximization of the national (irorluct from 
the given inveslnrent tcsouices involves, first, full 
entrepreneurial fret'doin over their disposal; and 
sccottdiv, no Ic.ss free dour to individuals to invest 
llic'ir savings in accordance vvillt their own 
schedule erf choices ancl priorities, hi the ahsence 
of these two ficc-dcjiiis. there is apt to he 
malirivcslmc'nl of resources deliacling, from the 
maximum possible aggtcgaa- national product. 
As c‘vciv invc'slmcnl and economic activity 
gencially involves ||ic use' of import goods in 
lesser or largei mc-a'iiie, exc bange control and 
import Icsltic tiems militale against lire excTcise of 
llic'se fteeclonis. 

Kxc.liange control .tnd import rcslriclions, 
llit-n. not oidy do not add to the available flow of 
itiveslmenl resoiiiccH, not bedp in the most 
productive- use of these resources, but may Ive 
the reverse, in Irotli respects. Clearly, thereforei 
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reino\til (if cxc.hanf^e coiiliol and inijiorl restrictions 
is a major jire-requisite for sjK'eding up economic 
prowth. We have seen elsewhere that the 
removal of imporl reslriclions and c\( lianpe 
control are essential in llie interest of social 
ju'-tice. Imjiort jeslriclions and exchange 
control. ihiouph ciealini; \a‘-t pa|>s helween 
landed costs and market prices, shift coloss. d 
sums fiom the imisHO to pei^ple in the upper 
income proups. such income shifts heinp of the 
older of Rs. 300 (lores annuallv . 

I here is no hisiinp solution to this tirohlem 
olhei than to ieduce to zero the values of the 
import licenc(s. I Ids ma\ li.ippcn onlv if we abolish 
.dlopclhci the system of import licensinp. 
Monopolistic Miiiltol of cxpoil rccei[ils and a 
(lisscdion and rcsliiilion of imports in.iv he 
pood "siepe " oi “hlockade" economics in limes 
of war, when the needs of national defence may 
(.ill for the mohilis.ilion of all resources—past 
.md currcril iru ludirip ( inulalinp real capital. 
d' pre( i.ilion funds and the currently accruinp 
saxinps, to suhset\c tlu' war cIToit. 1 he shifts in 
the pattern .md direition of production, the 
catiit.d (orisumjilion and tlu' retardation of 


economic developnienl, which these operations 
must nt'cessarily involve, are secondary matters 
when the slakes iinulved are of such great moment 
as defence from external aggression and national 
survival. 

This “seige economics, which may he 
apjiropriate in the eonlext of a war, cannot apply 
to the needs of developing economies. The needs 
of accelerating economic growth cannot 
(onccivahlv achieved l)> restricting freedom of 
disposal over a jiarl of the existing quantum of 
ciiculating real capital—the part represented by 
export pro('ccds. Abolition of exchange control 
and of ph\sical restrictions on imports are 
therefore essential pre-conditions for rapic 
econoniic progress tiiough planners in most 
under-developed countries and their advisers 
including visiting experts.advocate drastic impor 
/Sciulinv and imoprt restrictions, the axe {ailin| 
lu'avilv on luxury gooods, in particular, aiK 
(iiii'ijmer good-, in general. There is great nee< 
foi the thinking in under-developed countries t< 
'iiow out of the deceptive fallacy that cxchangi 
(oiitro! and import restri( lions constitute amon{ 
the first essential in^lrumenfalion for economh 
s(i(ial jirogress. 



JOHiNSON LOOKIN<; AT SHAKESPEARE 

SMJADiNDl' HOM rHAllDHUKI 


■■.[olinxtii iiij\ iu)l li.ne x’cn all uf tlie hero 
(Sliaki'-pcaic wa^ l<> liim .i lioio, iinl a wIkhii 

i he was allc'mplini: to coiilemitlale. Put ^\llat he 
! saw he saw elcaily. ami in de'erihitiir ihal iiimli, 
! he al tlie saii'i* lime. aUo )e\eal(‘tl lo us \e)\ 

! cleailv hi'> own mind. tjoscpli Wood Kruleli) . 

I'or all Ids fads, and they were a ,”oofl inanv. 
Johmson I>iitn;'« lo !)ear ui)on Sliakespeaic a 
searehim: inlelli.^em e. a rohiist eommonsenM’. 

and lai,”e s\in|)alldes. all of wliidt cottdtined to 
shed raie i)rillian( e on Ids ol(serration- •on tlu' 
niasler-draniati't. lie was at once a child of Ids 
limes and ahearl of tlieiTi. Herr.is at ome a eaptire 
and a fiee man. a eonfoindsl and a rehel. \nd 
In al! that he wrote, he had liis feel litinir plant¬ 
ed in tlie soil whih' not alloyelher di-dainini; the 
hish sk> . 

'Ihe onl\ i^ieal ^hake•.J)eare eiitie hefoie 
John-on wa- Drrdi.n i fohn-on e\i epled) who wa- 
peiha|i- tlie fii-t to take the "leal T.li/ahelh.iri 
witii (omheleiit -ei i<(i|-lless. f| \\ a- |)l\den who 
saluted '•'liaki-peate a- ’the man who of all 
Modem and peili.ips VmienI Poll-, had the lai;:- 
; est and ii’<.'l i ompieheii-ivi' -diil. It wa-. aji.dn 
he who diew die (liliial attention to the ah-uid- 
,'dtv of -lari'liU oh-ei \ in;i llie 1 iddes of lime and 
, Pla< ■e and to the meiit and entiilainine \alue of 
! tra^ie-eonied\ . It wa- sin-julai !\ i tedilahle for 
; Drvden e. hare aildered tlial depth of iiili'al in- 
sipht in the mid-t ol people r\ho e.mid think of 
,nothin" hieher and nnoe pi.d-erroi tli'\ than hlindir 
Imitatin," the am ienls. 

W hile Itirdeii f dl Shake-pe.oe- jjii'.itnes- 
land heljied to jnit him m jier-pei Ii\e. he yt just 
i failed to loin.i’ Idin-elf to wiite any ih-lailed, siis- 
, tained n iliiism. Mo-[ of hi- W(i:.;htr. oft-(|uoled 
Utterances weie made lallnr paienihelieallr . He 
^.hardly erer wiole anythin" on Shak<-peare ex- 
llclusively. 

Jolm-nn wide- sustained eiiliii-m .iiid wiile«, 
e’niore than once, e\t hisively on .'shakespeaie. He not 
onl) helps lo pm Shakespeare in [lei spec |I\f. Py 
liberally diyolin" lime .md atteniiori and enei;.y, 
by writin;.' .'eneral f liticism and detailed notes to 
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put laie lieaiilies in for its and lo illumine obscure 
passages, he hiiniis Sliakespeare i h(se lo iis in a yvay 
none el-e liad hilheito done. Peihap.s for the 
fir-l lime in tlie liislory of F.n_"iish literary erili- 
(ism does Shakespeare ap|)ear as a master mind 
.md master jday-wiiaht yvlm needs devoted and 
siholailv atlenlion ; yrho. mote than any other 
Fneli-h yrliter, e.ills for .serious ami fiatient 
elloils at exploration. Pelweim Dry den and 
John-oti iheie aie Shakespeare ciilits, hut none 
of ,1 c.ililue anyyyheie approai hiti" that of eillicr 
ni.islei . Johnson is not merely a siiimnalion of 
his pri'dei e-'-ois as is coiumonlv maintained. 
Hi- yyoik i- eleaily inoie than ,i snmmin" up. If 
he h.id merely -iiinmed up, he could not he -aid 
to h.iye e.-lahli-heil Shake-peate s reputation 
mos( d('> idedly f([r the fii-l lime, for there yvas 
not .mylhiiiL’ lAe a liemendmis lot of inci-iye 
iiiliei-m to -iim up. ’Ihe linlh of the in.iller is 
ill it iie-i.|. s ;;i\inu niemoi.ihle expiessiou to (he 
imoe sciisjl,!,. ,,f if),, (iirrenl yiews the Doctor 
made -i;.’nifie,ml exjdotalion on hi- oyrn ; he dived 
dt epei than ha<l heeii hilheito alti'iiipled, found 
iiMii' -I n-c and -iih-l.imc ih.m had heen com ed- 
ed li. foie. ,md .'.lyc memor.ihle expre—ion to 
hi- piofoumi jiidyincnt- in wha! ha- eom<‘ lo he 
kri own a- hi- iiianile phra-iii"-. His piopnsals 
foi piinlim; the Ditnnrilir no//. < of William 
Shnlt'sjiiiui’ (I7’)()). hi- Viefarr to Shahesprnre 
il7(i.')i ,iml hi- \i>tc\ on llin Plays an; amort,2 
)ohn-on - -me il.iim- to jiermanenet' of fame. 

It yy.i- an aye in y\hi(h the neo-ela—ieal spirit 
tei-med -npieine. It was an ai;e of reyeienee 
lor the aneii-nls. I here yyere fornmlas and criti¬ 
cal fli< la dem.mdin," .idherenee. Imilalioii and 
(onfoimily on the one li.md, and eoinmonsense 
and reason on the other were the "o of the day. 

I here yyas "ood sen-e and decorum to he up¬ 
held. I here were the 1 riities to he observed. 
Mu re \yere the places of expres-ion to hi; achiev¬ 
ed and the dislinelion of literary types lo be 
le-peiled. Iheie yyere the iniirnpeaeliahle models 
to lu; studied and emulated. “Hesides the rules 
of Aristotle as commented upon by the French 
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exponents of neo-rlassieism. ihc IToialion pre¬ 
cepts, either in their orijjinal or their translated 
form. Here considered as laws for artistic ciea- 
lion .... The. effect of Horace (jri English 
poetry and criticism did not icach its acme until 
the fiist half of the Eighteenth <'entni'y. The ler- 
sene.ss and eleeanci' of his di(tion. his uniivalled 
cleattiess of >tatemenl, and his ditlaetic tendenev. 
aj*pealed slionglv to the wiitei^ of ihc Aiigii--t.i.i 
Age. ^^llo niade eojieelne^s and lu<idil\ their 
aiire-. I’ope-- A’.ssrtv <'ti (.rihcisni. the /utpe o/ 
Me loch, the Sdtiirs. and Morn! Essays, all e\- 
empiifx the lloialian idial of pieiislon. What 
Eope dill in poeli\. Adili'-on did in piosc ; )]c 
too tiicd to emulate the pnier st\le of the Homan 
Augn-tan^. and to attain that itniosit ji’Hi-ila'; 
xihiih h.is heen called the main eliaiiU teri'tic of 
JIuraee's dielioii. \mong the anthoi- that are 
(jUdh'il in hi^ woik'. m fioni x\hom iia^-ages aie 
piefixed as motto- to the papeis uf the Tiilirr, 
lalur and other peiitdiiaU. Iloraii’ lake' n|» 
a pioininent po-ition. 

Into -III h an aee wa- john-oii hoin .ind in 
'-m il a -oi iel\ did he live move and have hi' 
hein;:. It wa- oiilv n.ilnial that he -hnidd iiavi 
imhiheil -dine id die i liaiai lei i-lii - of the .r'c. 
In fai t he had in him a y lod deal of ihe lempei 
of the a"e. vvhilh loiind rather alnindanl ilhi-- 
tialiori in hi- pi>etiv. in hi' Lit'-, in U'is'fhis, in 
the liutnlihi, ill hi' lelehiatid dis- 

eoui'es. ,nid al'o. lather nalmallv, in hi' Shakes- 
jieate eiitiii-in. Ihe Doetoi i' in agieemt'iil 
with the picvalent notion' of hi' age when, fm 
example, leleiiine to >/ni/ie\/>e(/;e v dietion, lie 
ohseives: ■'In n.iiialinn he .illeets a di'[)ropoi- 
tionate pomp of dii lion .mil a weari'oine train 
of < ill mnloi iitioii. and tells |he incident impei- 
fcelly in manv vvonU, whii h miglit have heen 
mole plaiiiU dehveied in h w . ()i, when .dlml- 

ing to the end of Kiiiy. I.fci, he 'avs : " \ jvlav 

in vvhilh the vvnked pio'pei. and the viitiioiis 
mi.'itiiiv. m.iv doiihlle-' he g loil, hecaii'e it i' 

.1 jii't ie|)ie'enlalion of the tommon events of 
liiiman life: hnt 'im e ad leasonahle beings 

naliiruilv love jn'tiee. I cannot ea'ilv be peisii- 
aded, that the ob'civ.iiue of justice makes a 
play worse ; oi. that if other excellencies are 
eiptal. the audience will not alvvavs ri.se belter 
pleased from the final liiumpli ■of persceuteil 
virtues.*’ Jt is obvious that Johnson had in 
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mind the dictum that one of the two aims of 
poetry was to instruct. Again, when analysing 
Ifachcth he ohseives : "If, in the most solemn 
di'i'ourse, a jiliiase hai>pens to occur which has 
heen .suci ('"fully cmjiloycd in some ludicrous 
nanative, tlie giaves( auditor finds it difficult to 
lefiaiii fioiii lauelitei , and finds serious 
fault witli till' wold dun’ in Mai heth’s speech 
n omc. tliifk nielli . . . .1. he -Imvvs liimself to 
lie a jiii'oiier of Id' iige, an age I'bsC'sed with 
'.jine pel iiotiiin' uf ciiiiectne" and decorum 
and 1 C'jici tabililv . 

\evCl tlielc'S Jolin-on knew on other occa- 
'iiiiis how to transcend sm h Jimiuilions. In fact, 
we have 'd down the almvc limitations on pur- 
pnsc. I'm what Im -av' of Shakc'jie.ne we may 
'iiy .if him : "Wc niii't 1 diife'S the faults of our 
f.ivnuiite to ".nil I ri'dit In oiir praise ol his ex- 
( ci|..ii( if'. Shakc'jieaie li.id been jiraisi'd by 
olliei' ".n il a- I’npe. Vddisim, (irav and Warton, 
but bv imne vvitb 'tiiii vigoiii .md 'Ueli 'urcness 
of (lilic.i! jml.'ii’eni a' bv bdm'oii. \\ li.it a .solemn 
.III'! 'iiie hibiile i' implied in the f'lllovving words: 

■■ 1 be po'-t. n( whn-(' Winks I have under- 
l.iken the iivisii.n, m.iv iinw lii'gic. (o assume the 
dignitv 1.1 an am ienl. .iinl < l.iim the piivib'ge of 
c-lalili'lied fame .md pic'l 1 ipli\e veneration. He 
has I, am oii'lived hi' icniniv. the term eom- 
mniilv lixed .1- llir li ~t i t liieiaiv mciil. ' And 
..■a.'in ■■ I lie\ .hi' ■ h.ii .i< lei') have p.i-t through 

\ .11 i.iin.1,' of l.i''e .md of 111.milt I', and. .i' they 
devnived ilnm mie gemialinn In .mniher. h.ivc rc- 
eeiveil m vv linim.ii' .it fveiv new ll .insmi"ion.” 

|nlm-.m appe.ii' In h.ive fell the full weight 
nl .‘'hakc'peaie ' L'leaini" ,md al'o to have 
'nii'jlil in ll!' I h.ii.11 lei i'lic w.iv In understand 
ihc nalnic nt ih.il 'Jicatnc". Emm his pages 
• mrigi's till' piiiiiic nf a I iiivci'al [mt-i—a poet 
vv hn heinngs in all .igcs. Hi- cniu lii'iniis are 
iiiv.11 i.ihlv h.ii ked liv a wealth .d ini isi\c analy- 
.sis. Hi' nli-ei V .itinns arc instini ( with a rare 
inc.idlh nf imdcisiandinu nf Sli.ikcspcare*s mind 
.111(1 its Will kings. Whv dn llic latter s character 
inleii'>l Us Ivee.uisc "they are the genuine prO'* 
genv nf eomninn humanity, ^ueh as the world 
will aivvavs su]iplv. and nhseivalion will always' 
lind, In the vviilings of nthi'r jvoets a eharacterj 
i.s loo often an individual ; in those of iShakes- j 
peare it i.s eommonly a species.” ' 
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' Indeed, it is remarkahle Intw assiduously 
Johnson songhl In get at the essential greatness 
of Shakesj)eaie. In more than one way his oritic- 
isnr was iiattieularly original and suggestive so 
that it eould he lielrl to lia\e foieshado\\ed cer¬ 
tain critical trends in the later ages. For exam¬ 
ple, Johnsons \ien that ‘‘his (Shakespeare's) 
real power is not shown in the splendour of par¬ 
ticular ])assaiies. hut hv tlie pio^rress of his 
fable” represents a lematkahle insight—an in¬ 
sight not perhaps evidenced before, and faitlv 
anticipating ficjin a rlistance of well over a 
hundred )cars the trrnd of criticism repiesented, 
among otliers. h\ W il.son Knight who is chiefK 
concerned with the total impression deri\ed from 
a studious exjilnialion of the enliic poetic j)al- 
tern of a Jila\ . I hat Johnson was dee[)lv persu¬ 
aded that Shakespeaies giealness chiefh, lii."- in 
his almost nni(]ne coiueption of the whole rather 
than in the cuiiositics of isolated expi es'ions, 
becomes clear fiom his sa\ina it again : 

“Parts are not to he e\.nnine<l till the \Jiolc ha.- 
been surxeved ; tln ie i> kiml of intellc( Inal 
remoteness neie^-arv for the coinpiiliensioii of 
an_v great woik in it*, ftill desiirn atul it'- 
proportions." 

b>hnson''' (fitici'-m fia^ been (liaiac leiised 
as judicial ciitici>-m. One would |)refer the, cv- 
pression—‘humani‘-ti( iriliii^ '. H) jiulicial iii- 
ticism’. i" meant that atliliide of mind whiih dis- 
tributc' prai-e and hlarnc. Well, i- not most cii- 
ticisrn cssentialh so 't 'I'lue, the neo-classical 
writers «-ons( ionslv pla\ed the judge. The\ did 
as.sunie .soin»‘ of the authoritaiian atlilude. Jhil 
appreciation without some judumenl is neither 
her<‘ nor ihei.". I he ciilie is obliged to. nay he 
ought to show his likes and <lis|ikes. What about 
T. S. Fliol iben i Docs he ntpt exhibit the judi¬ 
cial temper wlwn be der hwes Ibimiel “an artistic 
failure”? Do not good critics spotlight both the 
excellences aiul faults in a woik as the\ conceive 
them to be ? WV said we would prefei the expres¬ 
sion—humanistic' enlieisui. Johnson never tired 
of foreiiig it on to our atleiition that with h'hakc'.s- 
peare man is the cc-ntre. the focal point of what¬ 
ever happens, wliatexer c'l.sc; theic; might l>c'. lli.s 
characters are never either monsters or gcjds. Set 
against the nineteenth century attempt at divini- 
sation of the poet and his works, John.son’s state¬ 
ment that ‘"Shakespeare has no heroes ; his 


scenes are occupied only by men who act and 
speak as the reader thinks that he should himself 
have sjioken or acted on the same occasion: Even 
when the agency is supernatural, the dialogue is 
level with life” would seem truly remarkable— 
hecause of the ju.st accent it lays on the natural¬ 
ness of the ])lajs' .selling and ronfent and the 
slieer humanitv of their appeal. The point that 
should not ('scape notice is that Johnson, instead 
of nioulhiiig lulcs like the average writer of his 
da\, speaks of men and of what looks natural br 
o.'heiwise. It i'- life lalher than the rule that in- 
tc'ie.'ils him. * 

It is this (lislale foi irrational rules that, 
prompts his dc'fence of Shakespeare against those 
who would denounce ihe latter for hi.s rejection 
of the unities of 'lime and Place and for his 
Iragi-comc'dic's. .About the rc'jeclion of the Unity 
of Place he speaks solid sense ; "The different 
ac lions (hat (■om[ilele a storv may la; in places 
vcTV lemolc' from each oflu'r ; and where is the 
alisut \ of allowing that -]iaee ter ic'jrresc'iil first 
Allniis. ,111(1 iheii Sicily, which was alway.s known 
to lu' neither .Sicily mn- Athens, hut a modern 
theatre? " \ncl about the Lnily of l ime : "'rime 
i'. of all mi)d('s of c'xislenec'. mos[ ohseejuious to 
llic' imaginalion ; a l.ipse of years i.s as easily 
(ori'eivid as a [lassagc' •of hours. ’ His defence of 
1 1 agi-comc(l\ whic h he kne w to he against the 
Iheoiy of literary types is ('(|ually defiant and 
cotivinc irig : "‘ihal this is a practice contrary to 
the inles of crilicisin will he readily allowed; hut 
there is always an appc'al fiorn criticism to nature. 

'I he; end of wiiling is to insiruf t ; the end of 
poetry is to instruct by pleasing. 'I’hat the ming¬ 
led (llama mav ennvey all the instruction of tra¬ 
gedy o) corneciv cannot he dc'iiied. . . All 
ihc'se ohsc'rv alicrns, grounded on sterling cuminon- 
sen-e, have an air of finality about them. There 
would .sc'ern to hc' no higher court of appeal. 

.\llenlion is also particularly called for by 
tlie singular good sense with which he dismisses 
Voltaire (‘Let him he an.swcrcd, that Addison 
sp«;aks the language of poets, and Shakespeare, 
of men’) and places Othello (‘the vigorous and 
vivacious offspring of ob.scrvalion impregnated 
by genius’) over Cato f‘a splendid exhibition of 
uitificial and fictitious mariners’). Also, his 
sense of historical relativity (‘every man’s per- 
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formances, to be rightly estimated, must be com¬ 
pared with the slate of the age in which he 
Jived’) des'brves notice especially in the context 
of the school of historical criticism in this century. 

^day be, on all these points Johnson is not 
wholly original. Yet the characteristic aplomb 
and ^oiougftness with which he initiates discus¬ 
sions and reaches conclusions make his pro¬ 
nouncements nearly look like concrete personal 
achievements. He did have his limitations, to 
some of which we have already called attention, 
■perlrttps his prejudices cuul«l largely be put down 
to hTs age. It may be of intcrc.sl to wind uj) our 
survey with a passage from 0. Nichol Smith 
{Shakespeare in the FA^hteenth century) : 


» " 'I 

“Forty years after Bope, Johnson brought ; 
out his own Preface. By common consent now-;' 
adays it is one of the greatest essays on Shakes- f; 
peare that lias ever been written. ! 

In the kind of notes which alone could be;' 
vmtteri if all the libraries in the world were| 
burned, and if wc had nothing to guide us but’; 
oui comniunsen-e and what we know of our fel-l| 
low crealuics and of the workings of the head^ 
and of tlic heart. Johnson is supreme. In all those 
passages where scholarship and historical know¬ 
ledge fail to give us their aid there is still no '• 
more helpful guide then he. Once we know him ’ 
w<' may be lurncd to a-^k, when baflled by a diffi¬ 
cult jiassage. ‘what iloe- Johnson «av ?’’’ i 
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III l)l)HAUAS\ I’. KlHTHlSLMIliE 


lli(' Human Iviu'lit' (!omiiii>''ion uf the I niltMl 
Nations ()i^ani''arn)ii. Arw ^oik (aty, l .S.A.. 
enumeraU'd and tdalxiiau-d an inici nalional Cndc 
of Human Hiiiln.s williiti llif la-L liflnm \fais. 
But tlic |Miju nf I’a^Ic liuman nialits lia\e 
been loromii'^cd fn»m liic ‘Milic-t liim-s of Iii''loi\. 
Great thinkers armiul llie (ith (eiilnn IJ.G. made 
notable contiibulions; anions tin m weie So( tale.' 
of (ire('(.e, (ionfin io' of (iliina and the lliiddlia in 
India, Of these, the eonliihulions <tf llie Buddha 
are remarkable. 

d lie Buddha s niess.iiic Id mankind v\as foi" 
his spiritual and social ujiliflniciiL. lie called on 
man btr ehecilul st*r\ice l.» olhcis. lo\e fur ,ill 
life and le'li.iinl Jiem all jiiatiuiial desius. Ills 
path is l)oih inlclh'i lual and spiiliual. Its j^oal 
can be allaincd 1)\ sdf disi jpline. jdain li'.iiip ami 
noble ihinkine. Jhe Buddha .stood lor human 
justice; ihciidoie it is not snrpiisin|J that the Ba'ic 
Codes of llunian Biclits aic iruKipmaled in 1 
leaehinps. 


The women m Imiian -oi iet\ in the Buddhas 
;timcs did not reciivc mueli lecoenilion. Il was tlie 
'Buddha who rai-cd ilic 'l.ilu- of women, ihe 
iBuddha foicsaw the dan;:ei of adinillinir women 
(to the ^an;^ha, ami had not eianted I’arjapalii's 
jretjuesl to he admitted lo the (odei a- a liliikkuni. 
|But latei. ohseivine tin- /a al of liotli I'arjapaili 
Aasliodhaia h-r leadinn a lelieioUs lile. lie 
W longer could refu'C the itMjuc't, and assented 
ko ha\e them admitted to the Saiyeha. VMien Ihe 
fVencrable Anamla arknl the Buddha whether 
Momcn are competent to lead a ljhikkuni’.s life, 
m declared them to be tompeicnt to be admitted 
jto the Sangha ami to atoiin reh a-e fiom rejieated 
tistence or rebirths and to attain sainlliood. 
le equalil) in social, eronoiuic and polilii al 
le of women witli men in Buddhist lands is not 
jU all surprising. (!e)lon has produced a woman 
l^im^ Minister in these modem limes. 


Tile Binhilia made no distinction between 
man and man. i\o life was insi«niticant and 
peoph not hiaiuled as wretched sinners. 

I'loiu a l.aiinii- point of view there is no true 
eipialitv in the woild. lie led tliein all on a path 
of lighleousness. I'lom beggar lo king, all iec«‘i\- 
ed llis compassion and love. 

I be lasie was iigi<ll\ eslablislied in India in 
Buddlia’s time. He ie\olted against ibis injns- 
liic. He welcomed to ibe Sanglia people of low 
and liigb lasles alike. He admitted into HU order 
Siinita, ibe onleast. Sati tiu* son of a fislieimari, 
Aanda a towlieidsman. \mbapali a eoiirlesan, 
and Bunii.i and I’liiinika wli(» wete 'Live gi'U, etc. 

J lie sloi\ ol tbe oidinalioii of Llpali, the 
baibei, U an onl'tamling (.'xample of how tbe 
Biiddlia liicd III .ildi'b llie ( asle sssletn. (hire siv 
^akNjn juimcs closcK related lo ibe llirddha 
rame to sc^- him out <d iuiiosil\ but irt the end 

lici followed till 111 to the Buddlia and likewise 
asked foi onliiialion. The ordination was arrarig- 
(>d SD a- to gi\e I {lali llic place of seniority in 
the mdei . llie jr'imes. who aUo became monks, 
bad to [)us liomag*' lo I pali, v\bo lalor became the 
highest aullioiit\ in monastic discipline. 

Some iiiciiiIm'Is nf the mdiilil) w<*ie upset 1)\ 
tills,' actions of the Buddha ami one of them 
• lialleiigcd the Buddha lo define a nobleman. U 
w .is llien that He de< hired 

‘B) birth is not one an outcast, 

B) birth is not one a brahmitt. 

B) deeds is one an outcast, 

Bv dei'ds is one a brahmin.’ 

i, 

(Sallarii|,)ala, V'^asalasutla) 

,1 

The more fa'eitialiitg example of iioit-recogni- 
lion of a person’s caste is the ease of a girl at a 
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well. Ananila, the favourite ifisciple of the 
Burldha, was sent by the Buddha on a mission. 
He was passing by a well near a village, and, on 
seeing IVahrti. a girl of a low caste, he asked 
for water to drink. The girl hesitated, staling: 
"0 nobleman. 1 am loo humble and mean to 
give '>ou water, as 1 am of Mitanga ca.sle. " And 
V enerable Ananda rej)lied, “Sister, 1 ask not for 
caste but for water.” Then the girl’s heart 
leaped jovfull) and .she gave him a drink. 

It is not siirpiisings that there was no caste 
sv.stcm in Buddhist India fiom the 3rd centurv 
li.ti. (undei the iidluence of the great Km])eror 
Asoka, wlu) lull’d hulia in the 3rd centurv, 
H.d.) to about the lOlh centiii) ,\.1J. This is 
even line todav ol all Buddhist nations from 
Ovioii Id Japan. Ilowevei. when Brahmanism 
replai'cd Buddbi.sm in India from lOlli centurv 
.■\.l). onwaids. (be i a'-te sv-^tem le-establishcd 


Here are three of twelve verses that perl 
to this essav. The English translation from 
Pali is the work of l)i. R. L. Soni of Burma ; ;i 

- 

V^ith the fools no company keeping, 

Widi the wise e»:-r consorting, 

I'd the worth) homage meeting; 

I'bis, the liighe«l Blessing. 

Mother. I.ilhei apll> serving, 
llhildren, wife dul) cheiishing, 

Life’s business cooll) altemling-- 
This. the Highest Blessing. 

.Acts of chaiitv, righteou- life, 

I'loin all alarms the kings protecting. 

Blameless put suits full) rife— 

This, the Highest Blessing. 


il.self. Thereafter the great Indian civili/alion 
ileclined rapidi) . 

lire Buddha condemned slavery in ever) 
shape and form. Ihe Buihlha led the anti-slaverv 

movement bv laving d. a lule foi the right 

mannei of eaining one's living, and one should not 
engage in an) form of Irallicking in human be¬ 
ings. Human beings might be engaged for <lo- 
nrestic services or elsewhere, but it was enjoined 
that the) be treated with as much considera¬ 
tion as a member of one's own familv, as regards 
their personal rights, and even to share little 
treats on special occasions. 

Sigalovada Suita Uhe layman's Lode of 
Disci].line) is a fameus suHa of the Buddha. 
Here he proclaims the duties of paienls i their 
children, those of children I ihiMi |)arenis. 
|)U]>ils to teachers, teachers to pu])ils. wives to 


These verses indicate wh) problems of the old 
are not so acute in Buddhist lands, as people took' 
after their jrarents in their okl age. Illicit traffic- 
in women .iml slaverv were abhorred bv the pub¬ 
lic, allhough no civili/ation is peilect: but at 
least inihience of Buddhist ethics doiiiiirated the 
life in these Asian lands. 

On one occasion Kewadda of .Nalanda ask¬ 
ed the Buddha why he should not ask his disci-. 
pies to perform miracles before large crowds at' 
.Nalanda, so that they nta) become followers ot 
the Buddha. The Blessed One’s reply was that ‘ 
He l.elieved only in one miracle, the miracle of 
education. T would" He said “ask a man to 
reason this wav. to look at it that wa) so that he’ 
m.iv 1)\ himself of his awn elTorts he convinced, 
of the rrulh of what I tell him.'’ 


llmir hushamis ami vice vmsa. Hits la)matis 
disc-ourse. which i^ ha-ed on social ethics, wa- 
highly cotntttanded hv the wotId-fatr.oiis British 
scholar. Professor Hhvs Davis, who was t.lrairrnan 
of the Dejrartrrtetrt of (’om|ra'.ative Religions of 
the Matir heslei Lnivmsitv . 

In the Maha .Vlattgala Sirtla. wliieh is highlv 
cherished itt all Buddltisl lands, there is a 
comprehensive suntttturv of Buddhist eilrics. Here 
the support of rtfotber and father, wife ami 
children, are greatly stressed. 


Ihetel'ore in the practice of Buddhism,,;' 
knowledge and wisdom are stre-sed. During the] 
reign ol .Asoka educational institutions sprung up,| 
in eveiv temjrle in the land. Thus ever) Buddhie^| 
Ir-mple became a veritable centre of learningi^i 
some of which later grew up into world-famiOU|;i| 
universities, from the secoitd century. A.D.- 
wards at iNalanda. Taxila, \ ikrauiaditva; etc. J[ 
Tire Buddhist civilizations of India, Burni^ 
Cevlon were tire first to have university 
in the annuls of mankind. Admittance was 
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on coinpelenco and not on wealth, race or (.‘reed. 
Students from /\f<>hanistan to (Ihina lesided in 
these eenttcs of leainin*;. Tlie univeixities nour¬ 
ished up to aiound the tenth ceniui) A.I)., and 
they were totally dcstioyed l»y the in\ading Mus¬ 
lims—Mogul aimies from the Noith—fiom ihe 
14th cetiluiy A.D., onwards. 

^ During (he .'trd cenlury, R.(i.. India and 
Ceydon had lios|)itals for both men and beasts. 
These fad- aie noted in ihe Outlines of VtDrid 
Histoi\ by H. (». Wells, and l)y Ka Hsien, the 
great Chine-e sehol.ii and monk wlio vi«it(al 
India and (.’ey Ion in the Kith (cntuiy, .\.|). 

■ Empeioi A'oka was the Hist to e-tabli-b hospi¬ 
tals in India and be encouraged, in the .'ird cen¬ 
tury, l».(... the (ulti\ation of medical herbs. No 
wonder the late H. (i. Well- calls Asoka the 
nohle.st king in the hi-tory of mankind. 

dheie aie reioids in (ihine-e history that in 
the da\s of the gieatne-s of Buddhism under 
Tang F.mperois. Ruddhist monks .sci uj> hospitals, 
and the woik was -o effecti\e that the I’anjierois 
gave these hospitals -tale giant-. (Chinese leiord- 
State that wfien e|iidemics and the plague struck 
cities the monk- winked among the sick and the 
smitten. The laity, influenced by this work, 
were eiilhusia-tie in setting up ho.-pitals and 
charilahle homes. Ihe Japane-e pilgrim Emeu 
gives a f.iithful account of these agencies of 
mercy and charity . 

riie Ruddha laid the foundation for this 
movemeni. Once, it i- said, an old Rhikkhu of 
a suiK di-po-ilion was afllieled with a loalh- 
eome di-ca-e, the sight and smell of which was 
so unjilca-ant that no one would go near him. It 
is said tha. the Buddha came to the Vihara where 
this '=ick monk la\. and on healing his case him- 
•self jirepari-d warm water and nursed him. It 
wa- on thi- occasion the Ruddha said: ■■^Vho- 
evei attend- upon the sick, he indeed attends 
uj>on me. 

Rcligiou- freedom i- one of the greatc-t vir¬ 
tues sti(‘—ed by the Ruddha. He pleached the 
gospel of toleranie, of compassion, loving kind¬ 
ness and non-violence. He taught man not to 
jfiespise other leligions and not to belittle them. 


In his day Asoka practised the golden prin¬ 
ciple of tolerance. Under his patronage Buddh¬ 
ism nourished in India. As a Buddhist he was 
tolerant of other leligions. One of his edicts 
says : 

■‘All religions deserve reverence for some 
lea.-on or other. By thu.s acting a man exalts 
his own religijii and at the same time does ser¬ 
vice to the religion of other people.’’ 

The Buddha sounded llie clarion call of 
human libeily . 

He -aid, "'rake ye lefiige unto \ out self and 
Ite ye your own leuge with earne-tness and high 
ie-ol\ woik out your own deliverance. 

The Buddha further declared that one should 
not even accept His own leaching without inves- 
ligaiiiig it : accoidiiig to the Kalama Sulla, 
ah.-olutc ficedom of lliough is advocated in 
Buddhi-m. 

Id .siimmaiise, the Buddha for the fust time 
ill the history of India or perhaps the whole 
world, pioclaimcd cijuality between man and 
man and betwe-en tlic sexe- (male and female). 
He slie.—cd seiiiiily of man in bis old age and 
when sick, besides the liglil to an edueaiion, and 
ibe riglits of children, Ihe light to work is em¬ 
bodied in the Buddha’s Noble Eightfold Path, 
wbeie he enjoins men lo .scleel the right (noble 
and useful) livelihood. 'fheieby he prohibits 
the practice of slaveiy arid white slavery, that is 
to jiroliihit exjdoitaiion of men or women for 
fmanci.il .gain. 

Euillicr. the Budcllia gave men sturdy inde- 
peiiclc‘iice and llierehy elevated humuii liberty, 
cdi';ioii- lollranc-e, ficc speech. Lastly, ac’cord- 
ing lO .\Iaha Pai inihliaria Sutla. he even [ireferred 
the represnta.ive form of government over auto- 
(lalie lule wliieli was c.'omnion in his day. 

file Basie Human Rights, as declared by 
the Buddha, are as refreshing today as they were 
in the 6di century B.(i. 'fhey are incorporated 
ill all declarations of the Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion of the Unitc'd States. In fact, they are the 
fuiidarnentals on which the I iiited Nations edifice 
has been built. 



THE NEED FOR CHANGING THE PATTERN OF 
THE EXECUTIVE IN THE CONSTITUTION 


Prof. ^AKE.SHWAR DAYAL SEFfl 


When the (^onsliluenl A!?seni})ly met to draft 
a new f.unistitiition for free IrnHa. ifiere were 
some inecnbeo who advoeated a presithnilial type 
•of e.\ecutive, like that of L'.S.A.' But ullimateU. 
it was decided to adoj)l a parlianientai v e\ecu- 
ti\e, paflerne<l .ift*'r that of tireal Britain and the 
Dominions. Anion;; the chief reasons- for the 
choice, perhaps the most si;;nificant was the fact 
that there was a rtcord of ex|)erience of working 
tlie parliamentarx instiliiiions in India as oppos- 
e<l to almost no experienri* of working the pre¬ 
sidential foim. It was also fell that in the par¬ 
liamentary foim, a hetter and nuirc harmonious 
diiection of the legislature 1)\ the executive could 
be achiesed. Ihe piinciplc of lespousibility, 
which is a significant feature of the pailiamen- 
tarv system wheie asses>«ment of responsibility is 
made daily during the siiiiiig> „f il,e rarliament. 
was piefeiied to the stability of a fixeil tenure 
of ollici' offered liv the |)tesidenlial s\stem.'‘ 

J he pai liamentar\ s\slem has now been 
gi\en a liial for a number of \eais and the actual 
working has re\call'd main points which call for 
consideration and comment, fhe much-fcaied 
shortcoming of pailiamcntaiy system, that is in¬ 
stability, did not show iiji to any marked degree 
during the first tweenty years of the working 
of the Ooic-titulion but it it showing up now. 
If it did not show up during the early \eais it was 
largely because of two important reasons. 
Firstly, because there remained at the helm of 
alfairs for about .sexenleen years, a person of the 
stature of Pandit Nehru. His association with 
Mahatma Gandhi and the freedom movement 
secured him a xeneration from a large section of 
the Indian peojile which in some ways was similar 
to the veneration which the American people haxe 
for Washinghton and Jefferson. An important 
dignitary is reputed to have said about him that 
he was the only prime minister in the world who 


made mistakes and ojienly confessed them buts| 
c\en then the people adoied him. It was naturail^ 
then that inspile of the controversial nature of his*; 
policies and politics, he served as a symbol of 
"tabilitv . But Pandit Nehru is no more. 

I'he SCI ond reason was the phenomenal,'' 
sui'iess of the (Congress jiarly as a political machine,.^ 
and cohesixe agent of great poxver. As the party}, 
to which history had gixen the enxiable role of,' 
haxing wic'ted independence for the country, th©: 
Gongiess party met with oxerwhelming success in . 
the first general elections after the adoption of 
the new conslitulioii. But no organisation can > 
remain intact foi exer, and tracks xxithin its 
oiganizational fiamcwoik which started showing', 
in the shape of dissident groups, haxe xvidened 
enough to peimil the breaking away of di&satified 
elements for creation of such distinct and 
independent paities as the Jan Gongress. .At the, 
[lolls too. the I’.ongress went on losing po|)ulariLy 
gradualK, till after the fourth general election, it 
is no bingei the majoiilx jiaiiy in a number of 
Stales. 

If lluie bad been aiix one single alternative 
political [laity in the eouiitrx with popularity and 
oiganizational strength 'ullieient enough to take, 
oxer the reigns of goxerument, there xxould hax'C 
been little fear of disorder and turmoil. But 
imfoitnnateix the jiieseiue of a number of parties; 
like the Swalantra, Jan Sangb. Hindu Maha.sabha«.j 
Jhaja Socialist, ('.ommuiiisi, Ganalaiiaru Parishadf^ 
Bamrajxa Parisbad. Jan Gongress and 
all I'.axing diffeieiil indeologies aiul catering fori 
leligions. eeonomie and regional inteiesis, proves^ 
that the parliameiitarx ideal of a two-party system; 
is diflieult to be realized in the near future. It- 
is true that in the Slates in wbiih the GougreW/ 
lias not lieen returned to [loxxer, earstwhile* 
o[>posiiion parties haxe eombined to form 
governments, but it lias still to be seen whether 
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with little ideolojiical lie exce|il tlie face of the 
cuiniuon ciicm\ of the Coiifiiess atid in some 
oases a (|u«’.''t Ici power, this iinit\ can ctulute 
for lonjx. W eak coalition mini.-'ti ics. hittei .">crainl)le 
for powci an<l iin.scriiploiis haifraininji can hecoine 
e\en moic lainpaiit. all of which may neither 
improve tli<‘ lejia< \ of poor administiaiion not 
help ill the iii.plt'iiicntalioii of heallhv pio”raiumes. 

I hinn' aie also noi likelv to he heljied h\ 
the new (latlein of jiolitical leadei-hip which is 
emei>!inf; in India.' 1 he middlt‘ da". Enulish 
speakiiii;, lihci.il leadcisiiip. which appiecialcd 
western ideals and which foimed a kind of hiain- 
triist within the tamme"- and oilier political [laitics. 
is fa-t iiiviii” way to a new l\pe of ieadeiship. 
Some of these new leadcis often Iieloni: to what 
used to he the l(>wei si'cfinns of stieiet^^ me 
cornpaialively naiiow in outlook, uneducated and 
uninlluenced h\ western democratic ideaU and 
values. 1 lies depend for their power mostlv on 
sectarian and leiiioii.d loyalties and intluenie and 
durinfi llw eouise of .idvancinj; hi^liei in tlm >ialc 
or Union » apilal Generate fences anti pressures 
wliicli are not alw.iys healtln . Of what else hut 
the ri'-ult .d 'iieh pit~suies aie ded^ions like the 
one to swildi on to the Hindi laimu<i;je for all 
atlininisti.ilive work in the 'tate id 1. tiai I’ladcsh 
W'idiont .ideipiate iiiliie ii |no\isjin of facilities 
foi the 1 haiiue and the one to ludd I nion Public 
Servile I'.x.iminalioiis in fourteen diffeicnt 
langua.aes at th' ( entre 

The |)o-t-inde|)endent e leioid )i achievements 
of the paihamentaiy goveinment in the country is 
not unmixed either, l or the ujilifdng of the lowei 
masses to higher levels of economic mean.s, the 
huilding i)l gig.mtic works foi ensuring hettei 
iriigation .md |jowci, piornoiion of leiiain 
industrial ".i hemes to -et up an industrial 
base in the eou ’.tiy. inogiammes like those for 
elecirification of villages and stalling of vaiious 
projects for social helleiment are ofTsid hy failures 
on the food fiont and general sfaidiv, runaway 
inflation and soaiing prirco. unfavoiiiahle expmt- 
irnpoit halanie le.iding to dev.ilualion of the iiipee, 
worst foi 11 )' of monopolies in the n.ime of sor ialism. 
derdining st.mdaids of |»uhlic education ami 
inoralitv, .md administiative inelliciencv and 


corruption. Not all the evils arc solely due to the 
parliamentary system, but what is felt is that it 
has a fair share. 

It was obviously the functioning of the 
pai li.imeiitai y svsteni in England which inspired 
Heinard Shaw to comment that democracy was a 
foi 111 of goveinment in which while half the jieople 
were belli upon doing a thing, the other half were 
belli u|)oii prevenling ihem. This was only a 
Shavi.in exaggeiaiion to prove the point that 
goveinment by discu.ssion and ilebale makes 
action slow and cumbersome. If even then, the 
parli.mienlaiy sy.stem has met with succe.ss in 
England, it is because of f.iclois like hi.storical 
hackgiound and nioi.il .md political consciousness 
of the pcfiple. 

I hesc factois .lie not opeialivc in India and 
the thin thread of lonfidence and delicate 
balancing foi power, which an- reipiired 
(d the political high-U|)s, have been unleashing 
ioices whiih have .i tendency to com[)roinisc 
n.ilioii.d inteicsi foi the jieisoiial m the sectaiiaii. 
What el'C hut a ciiiicism of the system it is. the 
lemaik one often lieais, that ministers, whether 
( oiigiC's III non-(.ongiess, have little time, eneigy 
oi inclin.tlion foi mueh serious constiuitive woik 
hiiau'e ihev aie loo busy in political skiimishes 
.md bailies, eilhei to keep themselves .md theii 
ft lends in powei oi to keeji their foes off it V 

Diclaloiship is often suggested as a panacea 
foi the evils th.it have engulfed the vounlry, and 
even a Saivodaya leadei like Javajnakash .Narayan 
has i.ilkcd of the possibility of a military take¬ 
over. But though it can lead to speedy 
im|dement.ilion of jiolicies, dii tatorshi|) is no 
unmixed blessing. It leads to aiithoiitarian rule 
and ciiitailment of liberty and freedom. It is 
often forved to maintain its position by feeding 
the people with false slogans of glory and 
achievement. Hitlei had to pump the (German 
people with piopaganda of laeial suiieriority and 
.\vub has to kee|) the Kiishmii quefttion alive, 
riie tendeney to use violent means is another of 
its shoitcomings. And so is the tricky nature of 
succession. 

Much the same can he said of dictatorship of 
one parly . Absolute monarchy, whether elective 





or horeclitary, also suffers from similar ilcfecls, 
aparl from the fari that it is (luite outdated and 
outmoded. 

I'he <|uestion arises then, whetliei a remedy 
ran l)e sought within the demon atic framework. 
Ihe needs are obvious enoufjh: a stable jiovern- 
ment, which is strong enoufih l)otli to implement 
positive prograinmes of national leronstrurtion 
and also deter anti-national elements, but \et 
does not sulfer fiom the defects of a full-fledjied 
di«'tatorshij). 

Jn this (mmcclion. it max be point(‘d out 
that the .'swiss t\pe of e\ecuti\e, whidi has a 
lixc'd trim of ollice bi’cause it does not icsi^n on 
atJ adxeise \ote in the Parliament, was ad\orated 
bx stmie membris of ifie (lonstituent Assemblx . ’ 
It is line that the Sxxiss pattrins does catri foi 
sud>ilitx but it de"iad<‘s the rxerutixe to the lex<d 
of ’Mokei lalhci than ■|ea«ler‘. I hc stipulation 
that one of tin' stwen mend>eis of the exerutixe 
bKoinc" Pir'ideri* foi a one-x<Mr teim <loes not 
rnrouia;^r the i i-e of anx one dominant personaltix. 
Ihit one ”reat prisonalilx Inddinu sxxax for a 
ceilain len”lh of lime in im|)ortanl foi Imlia 
|||•cause ihe imaer of the Iradn' ran be an 
adxanlai^e in inteinational atlairs in the mannei 
in xxhirli tin- pri.sonaliix of Pandit \ehiu wa'. 
Ilesidr-, onls pie«.!iiie built up ihiou^h leadership 
lastiiifi foi some xrais i an liixe a leadei -tiiluie 
enouuh to rommand sullirient obedieme for 
posilixe and nepatixe ardon. Poi instance, a person 
le-'ci than Pandit .\ehiu max not haxe 'Urreeded 
Ml implrinenlinfi -mb < mlioxm-ial measures as the 
one foi States Kt'-oi "ani/ation oi in teiiinu, those 
xxho oppo-ed the Hindu (lode Hill. This is sti 
because in -pite of xvhal l)i. K. P. Jaxsxval has 
-aid about the picsciici* of some democracies in 
ceitain parts of the counti) in olden times", the 
fact remains that whelhei in the Hritish tinu’s or 
the Mophiil, oi eailier, il xxas monarchy and one- 
man rule which xxas apineciated and understood 
most of the lime in most areas. Lhilike 
Swit/.ei land, democracx does not have its roots 
in India's history and even the Indian Constitution 
has nut looked for ins[iiration to traditional 
[ndiun concepts but to western models as existing 
III Ireland, Canada, England. C.S.A. and other 


countries. Beeau.se of that reason and because of 
others like hot climatic ooiiditions. lack of- 
education and economic and social insecurity, the 
people in geneial do not always want to stand OH 
their own leg- but like to depend instead on all ■ 
all-iinporiant beio xxbo max' si^lve their problenui.^ 
for them. *■ 

Instead of the Swiss system then, what can;, 
he found suitable i- the .American Presidential 
-x-teni. Ihe Ameiican Pie-ident bohls office for 
a fixed teiin, apjioinls a i abinel of bis oxxn choice 
and conihines both theoretical and real powers 
in his person. As such he i- a very powerful 
exeemixe hut yet he i- prevented from becoming 
a full Hedged dictator because of the eoiistitutional 
limitati'iii of the |iossibiliiy of re-election for only 
one li-im, the rules for his impeachment and" the 
opei.rlioii <d the prim iple of se[)aralion of 
|n)wer-. 

Ihc Pic-idenlial sxstem. with certain 
modification-, can be adapted i-asily, without the 
iic(e--il\ id flaming an enlireix new constitution, 
be< au-e the pie-enl loiistilution arms 
the Pic-i<lenl with immense powcis.only they 
ai<' iciidcied nominal hei ause of the lole of a 
popularix elet ted Piime \lini-ter and his cabinet. 
\rid XXbile il is not llu- purpo-e of ihi- essay to go 
into dclaiU of what c\a< t coii-tilulional changes 
would be iMpiiicd. -omc impoilant points may be 
I on-idcicd. 

Piimaiilx, llu* < lau-c- of llic con-tilution 
which iclate to the (*lcclion and woiking of the 
Priiiu* Mini-lcr and hi- lomicil of ministers’ will 
liaxe to be -nb-lituled b\ odiei- wliiih may 
em|)owei the Pie-ident to foim a cabinet of his 
own choice. Ihe niimher of members may be 
fixed b\ law, ibex max be ri-pon-ibic to the 
President alone and not to the iegislalnie and may 
liolil o(fi< e dtii'ing the Pie-idenl - pleasure.** The 
effect will be that widiont a pailiamenlarx eubiiiet, 
ostensibix to "‘aid and advise " but in reality to 
control, the President wmibl not merely remain 
a nominal head hut emeige as the real head**, 
like in the ('.onslilulion of I .S.A. 

(.'lanses like those ielating to the [^resident’s 
veto jiowei." emergency power,- and ordinance 
making jioxver'* will haxe to be reconsidered in the 
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light of the change from the parliamentary to the 
Presidential form, and an adequate degree of the 
principle of separation of powers and checks and 
balances instituted. President's power to summon 
and prorogue the Parliament and dissolve the T..ok 
Sahlia’‘ will lia\c to he taken away so that in 
keeping with lh<* Amei lean example the Parliament 
may ineei on a fixed da\ . President’s re-election'' 
will also h.i\c' to he limited to one term for there 
is no such clause in the ]itescnl constitution though 
it was llicre in the oiiginal draft which was 
presented to the (ioiisiiinent .\s«.eml)lv.If con- 
sidercil coriect, Piesident’s j'leclion can also he 
made h\ a direct vole of the peo|)le instead of 
by an electoral college. 

In keeping wi'h the assunipiion of direct 
power hy the President,the state Governors may 
also he given the power to ap()oint cahinels of 
their own choice. lluis, with no advice of 
popularh elected c jiincils of minisleis to control 
them, the (ioveinois would also emeige with real 
and not meicK notninal powers. Rut the ('on- 
stitution gives the power of ajrpoinling ami 
dismissing (iovcrnois to the President'*, a powder 
which is not pos«,es»('fl hv the President of I .S.A. 
So. in effecl the Pte»i<lent would gel a virtual 
lease for diicctlv administering not onl\ the affairs 
of the cciural government hut also those of the 
States, or to put it differently, the entire country. 

It is true that the sfheme would go against 
the fedeial juimiple (jf decentralization of power 
but even as it is. the federal elem<‘nt in the Indian 
Constitution has heen a subject of criticism. In 
the W’ortls of Pi of. Wheare, the Indian State i.s 
“a Initarv State with suhsidiaty federal 
features lathei than a Federal State with 
subsidiary unitary fealuie."’'' In any case, the 
theoM'li* al ideals of federalism are not so 
sacrosanct that they laiinot he sacrificed for 
achieving gtealei administrative efficiency. 

The ohvious advantage arising out of the 
change would he a strong and stable government, 
for unlike parliamentary government, it would 
not he foiled to enter into unhealthy compromises 
■ merely to remain in office, and thus freed it 
I would he able to lake efficient steps for 

^ programme implementation. The President would 


be free to choose into his cabinet a fixed number 
of men of exceptional ability and talent from 
outside the Parliament, for elected representatives 
of the people do not necessarily make the best 
administrators, even if they are valuable for 
voicing the will of the people. This would also 
free the country from all the poisons generated 
by ambitious politicians seeking election to 
Pailiamcnt as a stepping stone for office, and 
from their intrigues inside. A dominatt 

per-'oiialily would hold sway for a certain 
knglh of lime, for unless some grave 

national peril confronts the counliy. a presonality 
of the slaiure of Mahatma (iandhi, Suhhas Bose, 
Saidar Paid or Pandit Nehru, who commands 
.‘.uflicient respect to lake up very radical 

piogrammes. may not he thrown up on the 
political scene in the near future ; and con- 
stilulional reform lan attempt to provide what 
may he ilenicd by historical chance. 

riicre was some justification for a constitu¬ 
tional President and Constitutional Governors 
immediately after imlejicndence. The prize posts 
( nild he used for placcating ruling princes and 
olhei important indiviiluals to induce them to helj) 
in the task of building the new nation. But all 
the money and elTorl that go towards mainlain- 
ini; siK'h olliceis which cater only to ceremonious- 
nc^s seems quite unjustified now. 

The practice of having a constitutional head 
of the Slate started in England, where the con¬ 
servative minded people de<‘ided not to do away 
with their ancient office of die king hut to retain 
it. But there is not always much justification in 
other counlrie.s adopting it. By making no spe¬ 
cial jrrovision for ceremonial officers, surely the 
U.S.A. does not suffer hy default. So, it is only 
befitting that the President and Governors should 
he made to play active roles. 

Merely changing the form of government 
may not solve all the jiroblems of the country 
for in the ultimate analysis, what matters is not 
so much the form hut the manner in which 
Ihmgs are worked. It is said that a government 
is a mirror of the people’s ways and that the 
people get the government that they deserve. But 
even then, if a presidential form of government 
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is being advocated it is because it is likely to 
have a healthy effect on national performance. 

1. B. N. Rau referred to this fact in his 
address to the Indian (council of World Affairs 
OB Aug. 10, 1949. 

2. Speeches of Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar, 
Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. VII, p. 985, 
XI, p. 836 and Dr. 13. R. Ambedkar, Ibid., 
967-968. 974 K. M. Munshi 91M. 

3. Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. 
VII, Fp. 33-34. 

4. Changing Pattern of Political Leader¬ 
ship in India, by Duncan B. Forrester in “The 
Review of Politics”, Volume 28, July, 1966. 

5. Proceedings of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly of the Indian Union, by A. N. Kbosla, Part 

2, p. 18. 

6. Hindu Polity. 

7. Article 74 and 75. 

8. According to Article 75(,2) of the Cons¬ 
titution, ministers hold office during the Presi¬ 
dent’s pleasure even now, but in a parliamentary 
system, except in unusual circumstances, tbeir 
tenure depends in reality not on the jrleasiire of 
the nominal bead but on the confidence of the legis¬ 
lature. 


9. Article 74. 

10. 'fhe exact constitutional relatioiiBhij^,| 
between the President and the cabinet in 
Indian Constitution has been a subject of differ^ 
ences of opinion among constitutional pundits 
But the spirit of the constitution, as interpreted^, 
by the framers of the Constitution like Dri; 
Ambedkar (Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol.. 
VII, p. 32), Pandit Nehru (Constiuent Assembly 
Debates. Vol. IV, p. 734) and Alladi Krishna* 
swami Aiyer, {The Hindu, Jan. 22, 1950) is cer-" 
tainly parliamentary. The first two Pre.sidentg, 
Dr. Kajendra Prasad and Dr. Kadhakrishnan 
have acted as constitutional ipesidents. But even 
then scholars like Profes.^'or Alen Clcdbill (The 
Republic of India, 1951. Pp. 107-108) have' 
argued that in .spile of the presence of a popularly ' 
elected council of ministers, the President can 
emerge as a virtual dictator if he so chooses. 

11. Article 111. 

12. Articles 352, 3.56, 360. 

13. Article 123. 

14. Article 85. 

15. Article 57. 

16. Article '16 of the Draft Constitution. 

17. Article 155 and Article 1.56. 

18. K. C. Wheare, ‘India*> New Constitu¬ 
tion Analysed" (1950) 5 D.L.H , 25-2(i (Jour.) 
Federal Government. 1951, p. 28. 




DIVINITY OF THE ANCIENT INDIAN KING 


Prof. hllAAWVNI SINCill 


Political tliduglit is replete with, instances 
of concepts creatinn; an impact, far more 
powerful anil intense than the one orcatoil by 
the exaggerated and edifying tales of the 
mime es and marvels of modern scitnee. The 
divine idea in polities and, particularly, in 
statecraft is one such concept whose one sa¬ 
lient, though bv no means a v< ry sinnd as¬ 
pect, is divine king-hip. Never in the realm 
of political thought, a concept has been so 
Universally accepted and so thoroughly con¬ 
demned by posterity as the concept of divine 
kingship, f( r though its universiility w'as 
fu ly accepted, its ideology was nevi r com¬ 
pletely subscribed to. ‘ Vet the (!Oucept is 
both hisioric as well as historical. 

Though fundamentally false, historically 
Wrong and ethicaby absurd, it is otje of the 
hiost pristine if not prcciou.s legacies of our 
hoary anti<]uity. It created a stir that could 
not be subsided, it c.uKed a bewilderment 
that was simply legendary. 'Piie spell it pro 
duced could not be cipialled much lesse.xce- 
eded by any other dogma, save that of the 
Social Contract. No other concept was so 
reedily accepted and with such rare unani¬ 
mity by the civilization.s of the Orient and 
the Occident as this ; and practically every 
jountry of the world came under the .seductive 
[nHucnce of royal divinity. No wonder India 
ilso came under its universal sway and spell. 
An effort however, was made, though not 


consciously it seems, to minimise its evil 
elfeets by diluting divinity' with public res¬ 
ponsibility' and moral aeconntabdity' of the 
sovereign to the people. The doctrine's ori¬ 
ginality was hailed but its validity was sori- 
ou-ly (pic.stionod and its ideology was even 
condemned. S )me of our prominent writers 
have in fact warned ns against any excessive 
search for this c>ncept in ancient Indian po¬ 
litical literature because, to borrow a wise 
observation from T. N. Ghosal, '‘The theories 
of the Divine Creation and affinity of (he 
tempor.il ruler, occii|)y' an important, 
though not a furidainetital place in .Vneient 
Indian Political thought.’ ® This necessita¬ 
tes a careful probe into the history of divine 
kingship in India, which presupposes a politi¬ 
cal pathology of the past, lu the pages that 
follow we shall endeavour to trace its origin 
and the extent to which it was accepted> 
Also we shall attempt a comparison with the 
western theory of Divine Ivingship. 

Controversy confronts tis at the very in¬ 
ception of onr discu.s.sion. Even an initial 
.probe into the history of this concept would 
bring ns face to face with critics, some of 
whom do not deny its pristinity or popiila. 
rity, but are fairly sceptical about its exis¬ 
tence in the Vedic period.® Dr. Altekar cry¬ 
ptically remarks : "It is interesting to note 
that the Doctrine of Divinity of the King, 
which became so popular in India in the first 
millennium of the Christian era, was unknown 
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to the Vedic period/' King Purukutsa has 
been referred to as Ardliadeve or Semi divine 
in Regaveda'* while Atharvaveda^ describes 
king Parikshit as a god among men (ijo thro- 
umrttfun rulhi) Pat these passages, it is argued, 
were wi’itten more with the motive of writing 
a panegyric on a ruler rather than to vitidi- 
cato his divinity. They were prompted by a 
desire to extol and eulogize an existing ruler 
and do not in any way reHect upon his divi¬ 
nity or humanity. Dr. A. S, Altekar holds, 
''These passages however do not prove the 
aeeeptance of the divinity of King by the 
age.” King Purukutsa was called semi-divine, 
probably because his widowed mother got 
him as a special favour of the gods Indra and 
and Varuna. Parikshit is called a god among 
men in a hymn, which is out ‘to panegyrise 
him. As no other king is ever so described 
in the Vedic literature, we may take it that 
theory of king’s divinity, was yet confined to 
the imagination of a few grateful courtiers.”* 
Other writers are equally sceptical about the 
prevalence of this doctrine and speak more 
or less wiih complete candour about, "the 
complete absence of the concept of divine 
personality of the king”’ in the Vedic peri¬ 
od. 11. N. (Ihosal,* however, is not disma¬ 
yed by the evidence ot these writers and is 
prepared to adduce a mass of evidence in 
support of the prevalence of this doctrine in 
the Vedic era.” He however admits that the 
much-belaboured dogma of divine kingship 
carried some limitations with it,^ ” the chief 
among them being our belief in a rich and 
diversified pantheon, owing to which this 
concept could not assume the rigidity and in¬ 
flexibility of an essentially monotheiotic sys¬ 
tem. In any case it cannot be gabsaid that 
4 


in the Brahamanical period, the theory 
into its full bloom and ceased to be confinw-i;;; 
to some isolated references only. Time was ? 
also propitious for its full flowering and fru- 
ition. The preponderance of religious thought 
in Brahamanical lores and legends, created of IT 
necessity an exceedingly favourable atmos¬ 
phere for this theory. Victories on the bat¬ 
tle fields were attributed to the favour of god 
Indra. Gods Agni, Savitar and Brihaspati ^ 
were believed to enter the person of the king ,4 
when he was being consecrated at the time ; 
of coronation. It is even said that the coro¬ 
nation ablution was consequential to the dir¬ 
ect command of God Savitar. Even some 
of the then current sacrifices like the Asva- 
medha and A’’ajapeya were intended to esta¬ 
blish the emperor’s parity with God. Some 
of the writers sought to explain the inherent 
divinity of this institution in cause of politi¬ 
cal obligation. The obedience of !masses, it 
is contended was due primarily to his being 
the veritable symbol of Prajapati, the chief 
of gods. Moreover the pric.st’s claim to self 
divinity warranted the recognition of a para¬ 
llel divinity. 'I'lio Brahman called himself 
BhudtVata or the god of the earth and for 
this ro.ason wa'< iiot disposed to deny the 
king’s divinity, who used to uphold the privi¬ 
leges of the former. The former's tall claim 
to divinity was not snbstainable in the abseil- , 
ce of such a recognition. • 

The impact of Greek conquest in the 
North provided further impetus to this ten¬ 
dency. Inspired by the example of the Sele- 
ucid ruler of West Asia, the Jndo-Greek 
kings Antimachus and Agathocles called th^m* 
selves the othropos or son of while 
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another Indo-Greek king Euthj'demos was 
{)OSthuinou8ly called tlieos i. e. God. 

The Kushans owing to Parthian and Chi¬ 
nese influence called themselves sons of God 
or Devaputra. Numismatic paintings of the 
Kushan period have shown their kings, having 
a nimbus around their neck and descending 
from clouds surrounded by flames. This is 
the direct importation into Indian soil of the 
doctrine of the king’s divinity, found current 
in the Ilelleuiscd West Asia. 

Some of the •onrities and rnraua-'^ have 
claimed divinity for their kings. The Maun 
sinriff'e.s say that the king’s body is com¬ 
posed by the Creator by taking particles from 
fhe bodies of the divine guardians of the eight 
quarters. The king therefore has a multi¬ 
divine personality which transcends all other 
beings in Majesty. Fortune favours him, 
victory resides in his prowess and death in 
his anger. According to the Visnu purana 
and the Bha<jnvntn, a number of deities re¬ 
side in the person of the king. Tlte Bud¬ 
dhist canonical work snt'nt'napruh'iasn snlra 
Voices the same seotiments about the king’s 
divinity by stating that he comes out of the 
particles of thirty-three gods.^* Hht/i/ra/u 
goes to the extent of saying that Vena the first 
king haJ actually some marks of Vishnu on 
different limbs of his body. 

The convention of regarding the king as 
divine became genor.il if not universal and 
even the Buddhists, ironically enough, came 
under its spell and began to regard the king 
as Sammutideva i. e. God by convention or 
public opinion. The Sanscrit play-wrights 
haire used the word Deva or God to address 
king. The medieaval dynasties began to 


trace their origin to some superhuman ance¬ 
stors such as the Rama, Laxmana or Brahma 
in order to empitasise their legendary, though 
latent divinity. 

All this should uot create the belief 
that all Hn/r/t/es and P/traiias accepted 
this doctrine in its entirety. Only a few 
of them subscribed to this view and none 
accepted it as go.spel truth. A majority 
of Siiin'fit’s and Pnraiins content themsel¬ 
ves by drawing a functional resemblance 
between the king on the one hand and 
multipledeities on the other hand. They 
did not accept the king as divine incar¬ 
nate but observed that he performed fun¬ 
ctions that were similar to those perfor¬ 
med by gods. Thus the Mahahharal, Bar- 
uda Sniriti, Mntsijn Parana, ^fn)^kan(^effa 
Parana, Agni Parana, PaUma Parana Bri- 
haihlharma Parana and Snl.ram'tisarn have 
variously pointed out that the king per¬ 
formed the functions of multiple-deities by 
taking whose particles and portions, he was 
created. Manu co uparea his function with 
those of the various deities that compose 
him. liike Iiidra who showers rain he 
showers benefits, like Sun c.vtracting water 
with his rays he collects taxes. He rese¬ 
mbles god Fire because he bums the 
culprits and criminals as well as the wicked 
vassals by his power, the Wind God 
because he sees every thing through his 
spies, the god Ya-ma because he controls 
people and brings them to subjection, god 
Varuna because he punishes the wrong¬ 
doers, god Moon because he gladdens the 
heart of the people like the full moon 
gladdening the sea, and god Kubera beoantf 



be showers wealth on the deserving. Mann’s 
description does not end here. The king 
is further held to be synonimoiis with the 
Time-Spirit and Age-Cycle. He is the Kali- 
Age when he sleeps, Dvapara-Age when 
he rises from sleep, Treta-Age when he 
exerts himself and Krita-Age when he 
moves. He uses vaiious other metaphors 
to designate the omnipotence and omniscience 
of the king. 

Mahabharat narrates two stories to 
explain the origin of kingship. In one 
case Manu, the son of Sun and in the 
other Virijas an asexual sun of the Grand 
Sire Brahma, were created kings. Both of 
them had the seal of divinity fixed on 
their person. 

The later Buddhist Canonical works, 
we have seen earlier conceded divinity to 
the royal occupant of the throne and acce¬ 
pted the king as being composed of the 
particles of thirtythree gods and hence 
was considered fully equipped for their son- 
ship. The Raraayana also accepted the 
king’s divinity but the Panchtantra made 
kingship dependent upon the personal 
merit of the holder. A lion is neither 
annointed nor appointed bv the beasts and 
yet he is their king owing to his strength. 
The same is true of the king whose per¬ 
sonal merit alone counted for his guber¬ 
natorial status. Puranas do not add any¬ 
thing new to the earlier Smriti thought. 
A remarkable development is seen in Arya- 
deva’s Chatuhsataka wherein the king has 
been called a ''mere slave of the multitu¬ 
des” (Qanadasa). But this theory was not 
developed further to justify resistance to 


an earthly ruler. It merely contains ar 
moralist’s stern repudiation of the king's' 
audacious and arrogant claim to pre-emi¬ 
nence. 

The Jainas have classified divinity into 
five categories and kingship has been 
placed iu the second one. The Golden 
Age of classical Sanskrit literature hardly 
raentijiis it but Visakhadatta’s famous play 
Mudrarakshasa refers to the king as being 
the image of Vishnu. Karaandaka in Niti- 
sara puts the king in the category of vari¬ 
ous deities and recommends offerings and 
salutation to him. The great Smriti com¬ 
mentator Medhatithi accepts this concept 
without any important modification. The 
Imperial Guptas further revived it. The 
later Puranas notably the Matsya Purana 
and the Brihaddharma Purana accept the 
divine creation of the earthly ruler by the 
Self-ExUtent One i.e. Brahma who created 
the king’s body by taking lordship from 
Indra, prowess from Fire, cruelty from Yama, 
good fortune from Moon, riches from Kub- 
era and goodne.ss from Janardana. Gods, 
it is said, wander on earth in the form of 
the king, who thus becomes visible embodi¬ 
ment of divinity and in this way the spiritual 
propinquity of the king to God, is converted 
into a tangible reality. Sukraniti-aara the last 
great work on the technical science of polity 
also accepts the king as the ecjuivalent of 
gods and this institutional e(|uivalcnce is 
shown by dwelling upon their functional rese¬ 
mblance. Elsewhere he is referred to by the 
same authority as the second image of Lord 
Vishnu. 

In what follows next we shall trace the 
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origin of this doctrine in Europe and there 
after attempt to explain the resemblances and 
differences between the two. In Europe Alex¬ 
ander the Great was dcihed in his life time 
in 321 B.C The Roman Ivupcrors were simi¬ 
larly though not singularly deified, in that tlio 
practice of building temples in their honour 
was being followed in China, Egypt, Syria, 
Babylone and parts of India also. While in 
the old-Testaments, God is shown as select¬ 
ing, appointing and even slaying the kings in 
the New Testaments, Apo.stle Paul conceived 
political authority as being divinely ordained 
and exhorted the followers of God to give 
the same unllinching loyalty and obedience 
to it as is given to God Himself. Apostle 
I’auMs utterance was faithfully echoed by St. 
Ambrose and St. I.sidore. It was Gregory the 
Great, who introduced a new clement in this 
theory—the concept of I )ivine Rights of kings 
which forbade all resistance to king as being 
blaspiicmous. Resistance to king was akin 
and c<jual to, resisting God Himself. These 
three writers held a great sway over the 
writers of the ninth century. In the eleventh 
and twelth centuries temporal power was con¬ 
sidered as being derived from God Almighty 
for the maintenance of justice, although a few 
writers like Gregory of ('atino still held 
firmly to the doctrine of divine rights of 
kings. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
witnessed nothing radically new but in the 
sixteenth century the theory of divine rights 
a.ssumed real importance. Its four tenets 
have been ably summarised by J.N. Faggis^® 
as below - 

1. Monarchy is a divinely ordained insti¬ 
tution. 

2. Hereditary right is indefeasible. 


3. Kings are accountable to God alone. 

4. Now-resistance and passive obedience 
are enjoined by God. 

Another writer F.Kern^® explains the tri¬ 
ple elements of this theory viz. the principle 
of monarchy, the principle of Legitimism and 
the principle of Absolutism. The first princi¬ 
ple involves the recognition of the notion of 
exclusive righteousness of monarchical form 
of Government while the second principle 
pleads for the acceptance of the monarch’s 
right to govern. This right, it is further con¬ 
tended is both inalienable and independent of 
human agency and is devided from heredity 
i.e. the principle of legitimism and divine con¬ 
secration, which emphasises the sacral charac¬ 
ter of kingship. The principle of absolutism 
makes monarch unlimited, absolute and irres¬ 
ponsible. 

The Indian theory did not subscribe to 
any one of these principles iti the extre form. 
While the principle of divinity was accepted, 
it was neither taken as infallible nor absolute, 
much less exclusive. Similarly the king’s right 
to govern was partly due to his divine crea¬ 
tion and partly on account of the agreement 
among the subjects to be governed by him. 
Mahabharata narrates the .story of a society 
that flourished without the king of law. It 
was both ideal as well as idyllic, but as time 
went on, people fell from rectitude and a vir¬ 
ulent anarchy set in. The earthly paradise 
was converted into a veritable hell. The gods 
became alarmed and went in a deputation to 
Brahmdeva, the'chief God to pray for remedy 
and relief. Brahmdeva thought over the 
matter and came to the conclusion that human 
society could survive only when a code of law 
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was framed and enforced through the instru¬ 
mentality of a king. He therefore created an 
a-sexnal son named Virijas, appointed him 
king and the people agreed to obey him. This 
account of Mahabharata negates the second 
and third principles of legitimism and absolu¬ 
tism respectively. With a complete candour, 
it states that the king owed him position to 
divine and human agencies both and that the 
code of law limited his powers. The Euro¬ 
pean acceptance of this doctrine in defence of 
royal tyranny was clealy not subscribed to by 
the Indians who had advocated rigicide as 
well us tyrannicide both. Robert Kilmer’s un¬ 
equivocal defence of royal divinity in Patri¬ 
arch, was never accepted in India. It is true 
that the conception of divinely ordained mon¬ 
archy follows as a logical apex of the argu¬ 
ment given in the old Vedas and Srarities 
which speak of the divine origin of the Ksha- 
triya order and more particularly of kingship. 
But .lames I’s Law of Free Monarchy was 
never adhci’cd to in India. The king’s accou¬ 
ntability to (Jod alone is completely alien to 
Indian thought. Brahmdeva’s law-code limi¬ 
ted his powers and the gradual operation of 
inexor.able law of Karma would compel him 
to keep true to his obligations. Only one an¬ 
cient thinker Narada had maintained that the 
person of even a wicked king was inviolable 
but this view did not cut much ice and reinai- 
an isolated utterance of an unpractical eccen¬ 
tric. The wicked king Vena claimed exemp¬ 
tion from punishment on the ground of his 
supposed divinity but the angry sages killed 
him when he advanced this impious plea. As 
a matter of fact, in India the impress of divi¬ 
nity was meant only for good and pious kings, 


while the impious and wicked kings were o^V 
right condemned as demonic. The plea ol Gre*{ 
gory the Great that even bad kings were 
divine and responsible only to God was cOB-' 
sidered as reprehensible as the Blackstoniai;^ 
assertion of king’s infallibility. It is trad 
that Sukranitisara counsels passive submi>< 
ssion to the will of an evil ruler and the 
.laina work, Nitivakyamitram also advocates 
the same, but absolute non resistance to an 
evil ruler was unheard of in India. Even 
Sukra advocated passive resistance to the 
king in the shape of desertion to the enemy 
camp and counsels depositions of a king 
who is an evil incarnate. On the other hand 
Bhisma had earlier proposed a more dras¬ 
tic remedy ranging from abandonment to 
actual assasination of a wicked king. He 
should be either abandoned like a split-boat 
at sea or killed with impunity like a mad 
dog afflicted by rabies. A non-protecting 
king is likened to a bull that is unable to 
bear burden or a cow that does not yield 
milk and a woman who is barren. Such a 
king is more dead than alive and Bhisma ad¬ 
vocated support to a non kshatriya saviour 
even, in times of distress, rather than sub¬ 
mitting before such a king, under the illu¬ 
sion that he is divine and infallible. Hence 
Bishop Bossuei's bra/.en-faced assertion 
that even open impiety on the part of the 
ruler would not exempt subjects from obe¬ 
dience to him and the Galvanic exhortation 
to ofl’er respectful submission to unworthy 
kings was now accepted in India. The con¬ 
tention of .1. N. Kiggk^* is “the right acquir^ 
by birth cannot be forfeited through any 
acts of usurpation, of however long contl' 
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nuance, by any incapacity in the heir or by 
any act of deposition,” is absolutely without 
parallel in India. It is true that the Manava 
Dharma Rastra had urged people not to des¬ 
pise the king who wasj not only a raau but 
also a deity in hiijaan form. However we 
should not forget that this was done with 
the manifest intention of supporting the 
insecure throne of Pushyamitra, the Urahman 
king. Indian thinkers on the Science of 
Polity did not take kindly to such a sugges¬ 
tion and were out to debase and debunk this 
self-styled sanctity of the divine impostures. 
While attributing superhuman excellence 
and majesty to the king they did not preach 
servile submission to an arrogant and ine¬ 
fficient king who being the occupant of the 
gubernatorial seat in the state was exposed 
t'S greater temptation than ordinary human 
beings and was liable t) fall a prey to his 
triple enemies Kama (Passion), Krodh (Anger) 
and Lobh (Greed). Hence cold scorn is 
poured on this self-assumed divinity and it 
is interesting to note that some of the kings 
were even averse to the idea of airing up 
their so-called divinity in public. Ashoka 
of course called himself the “Beloved of 
Gods” but the kings of later generations were 
content to call themselves Kshemraja (Lord 
of bounty) and Dharmaraja (Lord of justice). 
The Sungas and the Sanavahana rulers as 
well as Kharavela the greatest ruler of the 
Cheta dynasty of Kalinga would accept 
neither the divinity of the individual nor of 
the institution and discarded the notion of 
even an associated divinity. They did not 
claim any celestial support to puff up their 
vanity or in the alternative, to prop up their 
tottering thrones. They considered them¬ 


selves to have been appointed as well as 
anointed by human beings. The pretense 
of divine support was thrown into the 
lumber-room of discarded anti<}uitie8 along 
side other venerable fallacies. We are 
therefore tempted to concur with Dr. Jays- 
wal who very pertinently remarked “Divine 
theory of kingly origin and kingly right 
could have found soil in Hindu India if 
there had been no live interest and consti¬ 
tutional jealousy in the people to check 
such pernicious claims and notions. The 
Hindu theory of kingship was not permitted 
to degenerate into a divine imposture and 
profane autocracy. Jugglery in the divine 
name of the Creator was not possible for 
Hindu kings as the race never allowed the 
craft of the Priest to be united in the office 
of the Ruller.”“ 

A deeper probe into the history of royal 
divinity would unfold six different currents 
of thought relating to the significance and 
nature of divine kingship in ancient India. 
First of all the Yagus-Samhitas and Brah- 
manas dwell at length on the significance of 
royal consecration ceremonies and therein 
refer to the divinity of the sacrificer. The 
king is sometimes associated and at other times 
indentified with the gods in the description 
of Vedic consecration ceremonies. He is 
created by Prajapati, the Creator and is en¬ 
dowed with His attributes. 

In the second aspect of the doctrine, we 
are required to forge a link between Vedic 
and later Smritic theories of Manu and 
Bhisma. It is provided in Rigveda and later 
works that the king is divine irrespective of 
his association with the sacrificial rituals. 
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The Smritieb’ belief in the king’s divine 
creation and his resulting divinity is amply 
borne out by Manu’s thesis that the king 
was formed out of the particles of the 
Regents of the eight quarters, while Bhisma 
considered him to be the quintessence of 
gods and hence indistinguishable from them. 

The third is the cult of ancestor-worship 
We learn from Bhasa’s play Pratimantaka 
that members of the royal family started 
erecting the images of their deceased male 
ancestors in temples and even constructed 
memorial temples to commemorate them. 
Some of the Indian writers like U. N. Ghosal 
had referred to the practice of constructing 
such memorial temples among the kings of 
South India in the tenth century and the 
period following it. My own observation is 
that the practice by no means was conBoed 
to South India alone and was current in 
North India also. During the course of my 
survey of ancient monuments of Upper India 
I was agreably surprised to see such memo* 
rial temples. In the former princely state of 
Bikaner, in the present state of Rajasthan, a 
small village of Charwas alone had eleven 
such temples containing the images of the 
deceased Thakurs (the Baronnial Chiefs) of 
that place and a memorial temple even contain¬ 
ed the inline of a deceased female of the feu¬ 
dal family. This is the application of the 
Vedic domestic cult which consists of making 
offerings to the deceased ancestors and cons¬ 
tructing memorial temples in their honour so 
as to establish their partiy with gods. 

The fourth phase was owing to the impact 
of Hel Ionised West Asia. The Indo-Greek 
kings brought with them the crude notions of 


the King’s divinity two centuries before Chrl^ 
and their example was scrupulously followo^l 
by the Sakas, Parthians and the Kushans whj^i 
considered themselves the sons of God. 

' '.'I 

The Bfth stage is arrived at in the fourtlil 
and the following oenturies beginning wit^ 
the early Puranas, wherein we come aoroat| 
some of the most systematic and scientifio^ 
accounts of this period. Here we find the royat ^ 
ancestry being traced to Manu Vaivasvata^^^ 
(son of the Son) and his daughter Ila, weddedv^ 
to Buddha (son of Moon) and that gave rise to,:’ 
two parallel lines of kings, the Solar and Ln- - 
nar, which are still rife among the Rajput: 
houses of North and West India. These Raj- ' 
put houses still claim descent from these 
twin deities. 

The sixth and the last phase was due to 
Sivite as well as Vaishnava theologians of the 
Bhakti school which permitted the installa* 
tion of the images of devotees even in the. 
temples of deties or in seperafe templee* 
In this transitional period from the ancient 
to the mediaeval ages, the royal houses of 
South and W'est India began to commemo¬ 
rate their kings in this fashion. 

It now remains to draw a comparison 
between the concept of divine kingship as it 
was understood in India and elsewhere. The 
Indian concept of royal divinity was neither 
exclusive, nor extniodinarv. It embodied 
the familiar features of the doctrine a.s it waa.4 
propounded elsewhere and there was hardlj* 
a country where it was not preached. 
Egypt, the Pharaoh was “God incarnate whi)| 
did not even require to be deified, 
who descended among men to majotakl 
truth and divine order,f observeed H. 
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Quaritch Wales and averred ‘^Pharaoh was 
Horns, the son of Sun-God Re, when he was 
alive and after death became Osiris.” 

In Mesopotamia, the kiuj; was regarded 
as not essentially ditterent from man and was 
thought to be mortal made to carry superhu¬ 
man charge, lie was however all the time 
under the supervision, if not the surveillance 
ot the gods above and was liable to be re¬ 
moved and replaced by them. He was 
supposed to interpret gods’ will to the people 
being their (gods) representative as to re¬ 
present his people’s wish to his masters. 
In course of time he succeeded '.in adding 
"the divine determinative to his name 
as to appear as a manifestation of the deity 
or as himself the god. Nevertheless his title 
‘the son’ of god was not to be taken so rigid¬ 
ly as in Egypt. It was to be taken figurati¬ 
vely and not literally. After death the king 
would cease to bo his older self—a human 
mortal but an entirely independent entity, to 
act af* a via media between God and people, 
and more particularly between the king and 
God. Hence the oflTerings made to the sta¬ 
tues of the deceased kings were not meant for 
the spirit of the dead as was the case in anci¬ 
ent Egypt but wore intended to go to "an in¬ 
dependent entity, a trim mediator between god 
and the king,”* ^ 

In China the king was the delegate of the 
leity and the servant of the people but tbe 
suit* of ancestor-worship strenghtoued his 
sands and made him the supreme manifesta- 
ion of the deity and his empire became the 
Celestial Empire.’ In ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria, the kings were considered the vice- 
egents of the deity while their Greek coun- 
ierpart was believed to have descended from 


divine ancestors. The Greek king was said 
to be Zeus-born and Zeus-nurtured. In Rome 
the kings were deified after their death and 
temples were built in their honour. Like¬ 
wise in Islam also he was considered as a 
‘Canonical necessity.’ 

In the light of these myriad shapes .and forms 
that king’s divinity acquired, we can say that 
divine kingship as conceived by the Indian 
writers, particularly that of the Vedas and 
Smrities, is different from the rest both in 
content and quality. It represents a fresh 
new approach, ^distinguishable from the rest 
of its types in kind as well as degree both. 
To borrow a wise observation from U. N. 
Ghosal ‘‘The king is not a God-incarnate, or 
the son of God in the rigid Egyptian sense 
of the term, nor does he enjoy as in Mesopo¬ 
tamia and China, the double role of inter¬ 
preting the will of gods to the people and 
representing the people to their gods. Above 
all the Indian king is conceived to be subject 
to limitations for which few if any analogies 
can be found in parallel examples.”^" These 
limitations alluded to above in (Ihosal’s ver¬ 
dict arc embodied in the Vedas as well as in 
the Smrities. 

The Vedas echoed the prevailing belief 
in the predominance of an ancient omnipo¬ 
tent law which limited the temporal power of 
the king, while the V^^edie doctrine of spiri¬ 
tual power being the source of temporal power 
further put the latter on a plane of marked 
inferiority to the former. Apart from this, 
we have the testimony of Yajus-Samhitas 
and Brahmana literature, wherein anybody 
irrespective of hts personal position and soci¬ 
al status, could be elevated to a divine sta- 
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tUB through sacrifices. This knocks at the 
bottom of the theory which considered divi¬ 
nity as an exclusive preserve of the king or 
reserved it for the people of royal families 
alone. By the doctrine of sacrifice, any sa- 
crificer, no matter where he stood in the soci¬ 
al scale, could attain divine status and would 
thus claim pnrity with the so-called divine 
king. Besides we have the Smrities of Maim 
and his successors, which also speak with 
striking candour, about the essentially limited 
nature of kingship, even though it had a divine 
prefix attached to it. The Smriti law limited 
the authority of the king and carried a clear 
stipulation that the king^s failure to protect 
his subject’s property and to fulfil his other 
obligations would make him criminally liable 
for his grave omission and prescribed penalty 
and punishment both for such a derelict and 
a delinquent king. Thus neither the Vedic 
nor the Smriti king enjoyed unlimited autho¬ 
rity and his divinity did not exempt him 
from his obligations and duties towards his 
people. Neither could he exonerate himself 
from blame and punishment for committing 
acts of criminality. Divinity ottered him 
neither a cloak to cover his criminality, nor 
a elite to absolutism. It was a purely a simple 
conventional divinity which did not make him 
inherently divine or absolutely sacrosanct. It 
was divinity by courtesy, not even by proxy 
as when he was permitted to construct me ' 
morial temples containing the images of his 
deceased ancestors, he could never establish 
their parity with gods and they were consi¬ 
dered inferior to them. As a matter of fact, 
suoh constructions were more ritualistic than 
religious. It was simply a concession to hu¬ 
man ego. The deification was actual not 


ettectual. The sacral character of monarchy 
had a good deal of serenity and solemnity 
about it which was due to an august office 
but it lacked the much alluded to sanctity ai^; 
divinity of the supernatural and the superhu¬ 
man. It was more of a social sanctification 
without much theological significanee. It is 
true that the kings began to trace their dy¬ 
nasties’ origin and antiquity, their ancestry 
and heredity to Sun and Moon as per Puranic 
practice but this had no object other than 
elevating the royal house in the social scale. 
The king never became the religious nucleua 
in the social spectrum and that continued to be 
the priest’s privilege. A cult of king-wor¬ 
ship is known more on account of its absence 
rather than its disappearance, in the vast 
body of India’s ritualistic literature. 

In summing up, we can evolve the follow* 
ing points of comparision which shall vividly 
indicate the basic natural and functional di¬ 
fferences between the Oriental and the Occi¬ 
dental approaches to divine kingship : 

(1) . The divinity of the Indian king was 
more associated than actual, belonging more 
to a post than a person. The divine idea as 
it occured in the political literature of India, 
was confined only to a functional resemblance 
between the king and Qod. It did not harp 
on any factual occurrence or actunl incarna¬ 
tion. Pharaohs did not exist here although- 
the country had its own quota of Pharisaios 
and arch-pretenders. 

(2) It is interesting to note that unlikft. 
in the West, the spell caused by this doctrine, 
did not last very long here and some of the 
kings of the later period, had completely cast 
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off their celestial suffixes and symbols, prefi¬ 
xes and pretensions and began to adopt the 
more mundane and secular title of Maharaja 
(The Great Iving), N’adharaja (Lord of 
Bounty), Ksheinaraja (Lord of Security) and 
Dharmaraja (Lord of Justice). 

(3). Unlike Ja nes I of England, no 
serious thinking monarch in India ever pro¬ 
pounded a theory of divine kingship and the 
Divine Rights of the kings. We have seen 
earlier, how the angry sages killed the wicked 
king Vana, when the latter advanced tlie 
impious and untenable plea of inviolability 
of bis person on account of his divinity. 
As a matter of fact the fiction of divinity 
was accepted more because it conveyed a 
philosophical truth, rather than owing to any 
sense of political realism or spiritual urge 
contained therein. 

(4) The theory was preached at both 
the places owing to different purposes. In 
Europe, it originated in strife. A regular 
war of nerves was going on between the 
king and tin- Pope on account of their rival 
claims to state supremacy and the latter 
used it as a prop to consolidate, and a means 
to consecrate his tottering throne with a 
divine fill-up and boosting. In India, my¬ 
thology more than merits created it. There 
was no confi'et between SaccrJotiuin 
(Sacerdotalism) and Imperium and hence 
there was the absence of some ulterior motive 
to grab power. 

(r>) The European theory of divine king- 
ship was the brain-child of greedy raonarchs 
and their court-minions, while in India, 
curiously enough, the theory in most parts 
was proposed and preached by the priestly 
class, who on account of their self-assumed 


divinity were 0 ({ually favourably disposed 
to recognise the parallel divinity of their 
temporal counter-parts. 

We may finish this meandering discourse 
by making a comparative statement on the 
respective fortunes of the theory of king’s 
divinity in India .and Europe. The history 
of this theory in India and Europe has been 
already traced. It now remaitis to note a 
few additional facts, incidental thereto and 
not touched hitherto. This’ would further 
indicate the limited appeal and edects of this 
doerrine. We have already indicated the 
progress and wide currency it had in Egypt, 
Hellas and the Roman Empire. It only needs 
to be added here that the high prestige of 
Byzantium led to the transfer of the Emperor 
cult to the Latin world, although in a much 
simpler form. First, the Merovingian and 
afterwards the Carolingian rulers who revi¬ 
ved the monarchical designation of sacer, 
sacratus, divus, sanctus or sanctissimus. 
The Church oppossd it and with that began 
the conflict between the Imperium and“ 
Sacerdotium but Frederick Barbarossa revi¬ 
ved the imperial titles of ancient Rome to 
emphasise his independence in relation to the 
Church. The empire henceforth came to be 
designated as sacrum and sanctissiraum. ‘‘The 
Emperor once . again ac<|uired Numen, which 
imparted oracular powers. The Iraperiol 
|)alace, the court, the fisc, the law which the 
emperor promulgated, the writs issued in 
his name, all were sacer. The respublica 
became diva ani the sacra maiestas Imperii 
meant not only that deceased emperors were 
celebrated as divi or as divine memoriae 
but also that the living monarch bore once 
more the title of perennitas nostra.”*® This 
led to the transformation of the Germania 
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monarchies into absolutism based upon 
Divine Rights * 

The history of this doctrine in India^ we 
have seen earlier. It had a fairly chequered 
and a halting career in India. We have also 
seen how limited an effect it had on things 
then, that virtually it meant divinity in name 
and individuality in essence, and in this con¬ 
text a referance to the Vedic and Smriti doc¬ 
trines has already been made and need not be 
repeated here anymore. Only a few addition¬ 
al facts that escaped our attention earlier, 
merit some treatment here to explain once 
again the limited influence and sway of this 
doctrine. Yajnavalkya, ranking next to Maim 
in importance, eminence and erudition is com¬ 
pletely silent on it, while Medhatithi shows a 
significant tendency to explain away the doc¬ 
trine. The .laina story of Patriarch Rishabha 
the first king, lends but little weight to this 
thesis, while the later linddhist and .laina 
canonical texts run counter to this doctrine. 
S'lvarnaprabhasa Sutra aad Nitivakyami- 
tram, the two Buddhist and Jaina works res¬ 
pectively, seriously undermined the divine 
status of the king, owing to their different 
theories of cosmic evolution, which throw a 
flood of light on the intrinsically human nature 
of kingship. Panini is completely silent on it. 
A passing reference is found in Valmiki’s 
Ramayana and poet Vishakhadatta’s drama 
Mudrarakshasa, while the Tamil writers who 
are so deeply well acquainted with the Artha- 
Sastra-Smriti literature, have completely ig¬ 
nored this theory. Bana in his prose-romance 
Kadambari, mentions this theory only for 
visiting it with a severe censure. Kautilya of 
course mentions it but with the ulterior mo¬ 
tive of winning the loyalty of disaffected sub¬ 
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jects to the king. Sukranitisara makes an 
attempt to interpret it in the light of the then 
current theory of political authority based on 
the king’s past merits and virtues. Paucity of 
historical material along with the general 
apathy of literateurs signifies the limited im¬ 
port of this theory in the sub-continent. Bar¬ 
ring Ashoka, his grandson and some of the 
Gupta emperors,"^ as also king Hershavard- 
hana of 'rhaneswara, no other emperor claim¬ 
ed a divine status for himself, while a good 
number of then went to the extent of discar¬ 
ding even the implied divinity of the kingly 
office. In history therefore this theory is con¬ 
fined to a few isolated references only and is 
no where seriously speculated upon. This in¬ 
significance is on account of its fabricated 
history, false hypothesis, ill-fed logic and tru¬ 
mped-up tradition. No less important is the 
absence of sharp conflict between the spirtual 
and temporal heads of the state to merit mani¬ 
pulation by the greedy monarchs. The theory 
therefore remained relegated to relative insig¬ 
nificance and despite all its ado and hoo-doo 
elsewhere, in India it remained only a political 
platitude, if not a paradox and while it raged 
storms and sijualls in other lands, India remai¬ 
ned free from its puerile and pernicious influ¬ 
ence and accepted it only for what it was 
worth—an extraneous divinity with only an 
inverted individuality and kingship remained 
in essence a human institution with only a 
divine denomination which seldom carried 
conviction and was largely only conventional. 


1. ‘‘Only an unsophisticated or theologi¬ 
cally blinded mind could believe that rulers 
actually were invested with divine qualities ; 
only a Jesuitical mind could find in such a 
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On the arrival of Lord Minto, although 
danger from the native soldiery was over on 
account of the ruthless suppression of the 
Vellore Mutiny, the European element in the 
Madras army was far from satisfied. A state 
of excited feelings and bitter antagonism, 
caused by a series of regulations, unpalatable 
to them, prevailed among the officials. This 
created ;an ill-will and strife between the 
civil and military authorities. In was not 
altogether a new development. Even in the 
past, the East India Co»npany’s Government 
had received serious jolts by the sedition of 
European officers twice in the course of less 
than half a century. The white mutiny of 
176.^) was overcome by the zeal and firmness 
of liOrd Clive. The flames of the Mutiny 
of 1796-97, fostered by the feebleness of Sir 
John Shore, were extinguished by Lord 
Wellesley’s mandate. 

During the period under review, discon¬ 
tent in the European section of the Madras 
Army was not without some pertinently 
valid causes. After the second Maratha 
War, the directions from the Court of 
Directors for economy in military expen¬ 
diture and the consequent pressure of the 
Government of Bengal upon the subordinate 
Presidencies for effecting retrenchments and 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Madras army 
Sir John Cradock’s plans for reducing the 
military expenditure of the Madras army. 


deprived the European military officers of 
their several emoluments. 

Besides, the differences in the miiita]Q^ 
allowances between the Madras and Bengal 
services had long b“en a subject of discon¬ 
tent. The assignment of commands to 
officers of His Majesty’s Regiments in place 
of East India Company’s officers also caused 
frequent murmurs and grumblings among 
the latter. Moreover, the bitter personal 
feelings of Sir Hay Macdowall, the new 
Comraandcr-in-Chief of the Madras army 
who was refused a seat in the Governor’s 
Council and was replaced by a civilian officer 
added insult to injury and made him also a 
party to it. 

Among the most unsavoury measures were 
the abolition of the Baggage Allowance, 
formerly granted to officers in command of 
Divisions and Stations ; removal of full 
batta drawn by Officers commanding small 
ports and garrisons and the abolition of the 
Tent Contract system on June 7, 1S07. The 
last one heightened the discontent to its 
climax. This was an arrangement by which 
the British military officers, commanding 
native corps, received permanent monthly 
allowance both in Cantonments and in the 
held in times of peace and war ; and in lieu 
thereof, they provided men under them with 
suitable camp equipage, whenever required. 
This system was inherently vicious and was, 
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lerefore, open to serious objections. There 
ras hardly any doubt about the reasonableness 
E its abolition, as it was a dehnite measure 
! economy. Colonel Munro, the (^uarter- 
aster-General of the Madras army who had 
le overall charge of the department of camp 
|:)uipage, was asked to investigate into the 
mplaints against the Tent Contract and 
ibmit his report on it. ITc reported that 
lie officers in command of the corps, concer- 
|ed with the Tent Contract, consulted their 

t en interest at the expense of the public 
rvice and drew the tent allowance without 
leeping up the recpiisite establishment. 

The report of Colonel Munro was strongly 
isented by the British army officers of the 

S adras Presidency. In disgust, twentyfoiir 
icers. commanding the corps, addressed a 
itter to the Governor in which they charged 
olonel Munro with "conduct unbecoming of 
tBritish Officers and a gentleman ; and 
bestioned the validity of his views on the 
latter. The Governor referred these accus- 
ons against Colonel Munro to the Judge- 
dvocatc-General for his expert legal opinion, 
k) this, he replied that a Commander-in-chief 
the army was within his rights to call for 
.e advice and opinion of any officer under 
.8 command even on the subjects under him 
id that officers was bound to give his 
nest opinion on them. Thereupon, the 
overnol* snubbed the army officers for their 
JCusations against Colonel Munro, and 
icided to work out the suggestions given 
him. 

Dissatished with the reaction of the Gover- 
•r, the British officers sent a Memorial to 
te Directors of the East India Company 


apprizing them of their case. Among their 
grievances, they mentioned the reductions 
made in their emoluments by the abolition 
of the Baggage Allowance and the removal 
of the full batta and the partiality shown in 
selecting officers for general commands. The 
Court of Directors rejected the Memorial 
stating that its transmission was objectionable 
and improper as it was not sent through 
proper channel, 

General Macdowall, who was already 
dissatisfied owing to the loss of his seat in 
the Council, considered the remarks of the 
Court of Directors about him as derogatory 
to his dignity and authority. lie took up 
the case of the army officers, openly espoused 
their cause, and became the champion of 
their rights. On January 20, 1809, he placed 
Colonel Munro under arrest "n the charge 
of casting imputations on the character of 
the array in the official report drawn by him. 

Finding himself thus disgraced. Colonel 
Munro, at first, appealed to the Commander- 
in-(ffiief on January 29, 1809 requesting him 
to communicate the news of his arrest to 
the Governor.* General Macdowall did not 
consider it and asked him to appeal to the 
succeeding Commander-in-Chief, General 
Gowdie. 

lie refused to forward his application to 
the Governor and stated that the latter 
could not interfere in such military matters.’ 
On this refusal. Colonel Munro appealed to 
the Governor under whose authority he had 
acted and by whom the measures, he had 
recommended, had been approved and adop* 
ted On this, the Governor of Madras asked 
the Commander-in-Chief to release Colonel 
Munro but he did not comply with bis re- 
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quest.^ This attitude of General Macdo- 
wall was viewed seriously by the Governor 
and he was ordered to release Colonel Mnnro 
which he obeyed reluctantly.® 

The interference of the Civil Government 
in military matters and the legal opinion 
of the Judge-Advocate General in its favour, 
annoyed General Macdowall. He felt insul¬ 
ted and resolved to quit his olHce as a 
protest. But a day prior to his departure 
he issued a General Order on January 28, 
1809 and directed Major Boles, the Deputy 
Adjutant General of the Madras army, to 
circulate it.“ In it was stated that his 
precipitate departure from Madras preven¬ 
ted him from bringing Colonel Munro to trial 
for disrespect and disobedience to him and 
for contempt of military authority he had 
shown by obeying an order of the Civil 
Goveroment in defiance of that of the mili¬ 
tary authority. He, therefore, expressed 
strong disapprobation of Colonel Munro’s 
unexampled proceedings and reprimanded 
him in General Order. 

The Governor and his Council took a 
very serious view of this expression of dis¬ 
satisfaction and disgust by General Macdo¬ 
wall. Therefore, by General Order issued 
by the Government on January 31, 1809, 
appointment of General Macdowall as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency was annulled on the plea of bis 
Violent and inflammatory’ proceedings on a 
number of occasions and Major Boles was j 
suspended from service. ^ * 

The action against Macdowall and Major 
Boles heightened the discontent already 


existing amongst British military o£fi0il| 
in the Presidency. They addressed a Mea|^ 
rial to Lord Minto in which they enumei| 
ted their grievances and protested agidU^ 
the high-handedness of the Governor ^ 
Madras in dealing with General Macdonw 

f' 

and Major Boles. They demanded the 
moval of the Governor to reduce .the 
sion in the army; the grant of a seat, 
Coraraander-in-Cfaief in the Gove^i|^ 
Council and the re-definition of the relati^ 
between the military and civil authorities.,^ 
The Governor General did not reply to t^ 
Memorial, but made mention of it in hi 
communication with the Government f 
i^[adras in which he defended the Governoil 
action, took a serious view of the who! 
agitation in the army and stated that th 
grant of a seat to the Commander-in-Chis 
of the Presidency Armies lay within tit 
purview of the Court of Directors. 

When Sir George Barlow came to knoi 
of the growing acts of indiscipline among. th 
army ofiBcers, he issued another Genert 
Order on May 1, 1809, in \vhich he praise> 
the distinguished acaI^ discipline and obc 
dicnce shown by the military establishmed 
of his Presidency in the past and censure 
the intemperate act.s of tlie late Commands 
in-Chief, General Macdowall. Strong! 
condemning the army officers responsible fd 
sending addresses to Major Boles, encoara| 
ing him In his action and affording hii 
pecuniary inducement, he ordered the soi 
pension of four officers of rank and remoyf 
of an equal number from their command 
and staff’ appointments. The most notatd 
among them were Colonel St, Leger, Colonl 
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Chalmers and Colonel Cuppage who had per¬ 
formed distinguished services in Travancore. 
The drastic action of the Governor without 
giving an opportunity to the accused to 
defend their conduct ignited the accumulated 
discontent in the European section of the 
Madras army. 

The first open expression of mutinuous 
conduct was shown by the larger and most 
united division of (he European army station¬ 
ed in Hyderabad. On June 15, 1809, they 
transmitted a representation to the Govern¬ 
ment at Fort St. George with 186 signatures 
in which they expressed their resolve of the 
whole army to uphold unitedly the cause of 
the victims of injustice and visualized (he im¬ 
pending danger of conflict between the civil 
and military authorities, if the General Order 
of the 1st May was not rescinded and their 
genuine grievances were not redressed.^* 
They also inserted in their representation a 
Warning that in the event of their representa¬ 
tion going unheard, the scenes of Vellore 
might be reacted with increased effect. 

The European Regiment at Masulipatam 
mutinied on June 25, 1809 and Major Storey, 
the leader of the revolt, put the Commandant, 
Colonel Tnnes, under arrest for not sharing 
views with the rebel officers and himself assu¬ 
med its command. 

The British detachment at Jauliia seized 
the public treasury and interrupted the official 
correspondence. 

Four days after, the orders issued to three 
Travancore Battalions and a Seringapatam 
detachment to march to Bangalore were also 
disobeyed. At Quilon, the situation became 
much worse. The mutinous officers entered 


into a conspiracy to effect the murder of Colo¬ 
nel Macaulay, the British Resident, and the 
Pro-Government section of the European offi¬ 
cers of that station. But the Resident and the 
Commanding Officer, Colonel Hall, perempto¬ 
rily suppressed the conspiracy without loss of 
life and punished the conspirators. J'he 
British troops in Mysore were excited. They 
resisted the Government’s orders, prepared an 
inflammatory Address and maiched towards 
Madras in a state of open rebellion, But here 
the timely action of the Commanding Officer, 
loyal to the Government, frustrated the plan. 

In this alarming situation, an attempt was 
made to ensure the loyalty of the Indian offi¬ 
cers and soldiers. For this purpose, the loyal 
European Commanding Officers of the Indian 
Corps were directed to assemble the Indian 
officera and explain to them and through them, 
to the sepoys that the discontent of the Euro¬ 
pean officers was mainly personal and the 
Government had no intention to curtail the pri¬ 
vileges they enjoyed, but was rather anxious 
to improve them. This appeal to the Indian 
officers and men produced the desired result. 
Lord Minto considered this measure as a wise 
decision. He decided to proefeed to Madras 
to restore the mutinous white a^my to its sense 
of dicipline by his personal influence. But 
encouraging news from Madras delayed his 
departure for some time. 

The firm decision of Sir George Barlow not 
to bend before the storm and to face the situ¬ 
ation squarely with the aid of loyal European 
officers and the entire strong body of Indian 
officera and soldiers, made the leaders of the 
white mutiny at Hyderabad realise the gravity 
of the situation and introduced moderation in 
their attitude in full consciousness of their 
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defiant conduct. On ainture consideration, 
their temper and resolve underwent a change. 
They put their signatures on the required ple¬ 
dge or Dechir.ition of Obedience and entreated 
their brcthcrn through a circular elsewhere to 
do likewise under the changed circumstances 
stated therein. The Jaulna and Masulipatam 
Divisions also signed the pledge. In Travan- 
core, Malabar, Canara and Bangalore, all the 
Divisions professed their attachment and 
loyalty.^ “ The change in the attitude of the 
army officers arrested the dangerous progress 
of the white mutiny. 

In this favourable atmosphere, Lord Minto 
left fi)!’ .Madras on August 12, 1809. On 
his ariival, he found that tranquility had al¬ 
ready been restored and that the ollicers en¬ 
gaged in fomenting the late commotions were 
prepared to laceive the docLsion from him. 
On the 25th of the same month, a General 
Order announced to the array the Governor- 
General’s reprobation of their past conduct, 
and his resolution to iulliet such punishment 
as might be commensurate with the olTences 
committed. This determination was e.vpre- 
ssed in languegc designed aud calculated to 
assuage all irritated feelings. A few otdy 
of the olfenders wore .selected ; such as oIU- 
cers it» command of station.s •, Commandants 
of (a>rpH and individuals conspicuous for 
violent and forward behaviour. For the two 
first, (’ourts martial were ordered ; to the 
others, the alternative was ollered of investi¬ 
gation before the same tribunal or dismissal 
from the service. 

Shortly after the promulgation of this 
order, the trials of three Ideutenant Colonels 
three Majors and fifteen Captains commenced. 


i2t 

Lieutenant Colonel John Bell, the Comman¬ 
dant of the garrison of Seringapatara, was' 
charged with joining in, and with heading, the, 
mutiny of the troops. The defence set up 
was, that he had taken the command only to 
prevent exces.ses : that he bad signed the 
test without hesitation, and that the garrison 
finally surrendered the fort peacefully. This 
did not satisy the Court-martial. lie was 
pronounced guilty and sentenced to be cashi¬ 
ered. Lieutenant Colonel Doveton was char¬ 
ged with having moved his detachment from 
.laulna with a mutinous and seditious design 
against'the Government of Fort St. (fcorge. 
The defence was the same. He was suspen¬ 
ded from the service pending a reference to the 
pleasure of the court of Directors. Major 
Storey was charged with holding the command 
at Ma.sulipatam after the arrest of Colonel 
limes, lie was sentenced to be cashiered. Ol 
the .second category of otlicers, Licutenani 
Colonel Munro and Major Kenny, stood i 
trial and were cashiered, the rest acceptet 
the alternative of di<mis.sal. However, as j 
special case, all ihe ollicers of the Hydera 
bad Sub-sidiary Force were [lardoncd in con 
sidcratiou of the e.xample they had set by s 
Svolcome eh mge in their attitude.' To th< 
rest of the rank and li'e who had shown in-- 
discipline under the iutluoucc of the discon¬ 
tented ollicers, a ‘general and unqiialilicd’ am¬ 
nesty was granted. 

Thus ended the serious conllict between 
the civil and military authorities which had 
taken .an ugly turn, threatened a rapture bet¬ 
ween the two and endangered British position 
in the Madras Presidency, By its happy end¬ 
ing, the constitutional issue between the two 
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authorities was resolved in favour of the for¬ 
mer whose supremacy was tacitly accepted 
by the Army. 
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INLAND WATERWAYS IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


K. N. RAMANUJAM 


Iti recent days “Steel l‘Iant’' has been in 
the headlines in India. In the South every State 
demands a steel plant. Andhra wants to get 
it by agitation, strikes etc. Mysore demands 
one and Madras is trying its best to establish 
a steel plant at Salem. Though the present 
demand for the steel plant is mainly political, 
its economic importance is also significant 
and vital. Indeed any country which aspires 
to industrial advancedment has first to lay the 
foundations truly by steel and its industrial 
development is indicated broadly by the 
amount of steel it consumes. The steel is use¬ 
ful to bore, to clip, clean, or contain, to drill, 
to file, fasten, grip, join, to pinch, prod, pun¬ 
cture. pare, polish and to rend or revet. Even 
in the Atomic or nuclear age steel continues 
to bo an important ‘basis’ for all industrial 
advancement. In India’s developing econo¬ 
my, therefore, great importance attaches to the 
Plans for steel production in order to lay 
emphasis on heavy industries. 

S'lKKI. PlANI'- A\l) ()| l: I{.\<'K\\ VUDNIv-^ : 

In 1950 the production of steel in India 
was 1.1 million tons of ingots. There were 
only three steel plants, the Tata Iron tfe Steel 
Company (TISCO) at Jamshedpur, the Indian 
Iron and Steel (’orapany (IlSt :0) at Burnpur 
and the Mysore Iron and Steel Works atBha- 
dravati. There was no appreciable incrc.ase 
in steel production by the end of the first 
Plan since the production of 1955-6(3 amoun¬ 


ted only to 1.7 million ton.s. The second Plan 
capacity target was 6 million tons. The newly 
started German plant at Rourkcla, Soviet 
Plant at Bhilai and British plant at Durgapur 
increased the production capacity and the 
target of 0 million tons was achieved by 
1960-61. The planned target of production 
of finished steel and pig iron by 1965-66 is 
of the order of 7.43 and 1.41 million tons rei- 
pectively. With this view the production 
capacity of Bhilai, Rourkela and Durgapur 
steel plants is being stepped up and a new 
steel plant is to be set up at Bokaro. The 
Fourth Plan target aims at 18 million tons of 
ingot steel and 4 million tons of pig iron and 
is scheduled to bo achieved by 1970-71, 

The per capita consumption of steel in 
India is 35 lbs, as compared to 1200 lbs. in 
the U S.A., 600 lbs. in the U.lv. and 4.50 lbs. 
in Australia. The production capacity of steel 
at present is about 8.4 million tons per year 
whereas in the U.S.A. it is 106.2 million tons, 
in the T.S.S.lv. 52,5 million tons, in the U,K. 
20.1 million tons, in Germany 21.3 million 
tons and in France 10.7 million tons. Even 
small countries such as Luxemburg and the 
Saar each produces 3 million tons a year and 
Japan produces more than 5 million tons. 

Pijoiu.KMs Bkf()i:k Ii.’on Avn Sikki, Iniu’.'^try.* 

The main problems that are facing the iron . 
and steel indastry are finance, labour troubles, 




oscillating government policy, heavy taxation, 
inadequate sii|)ply of inetallurgioal coal, ratio¬ 
nalisation and modernisation and transport 
requircincnfs. An attempt is made here to 
study the last problem, that too in respect of 
inland water transport. It is very diftJcult to 
study the (ransjiort problem in general and 
the role of inland waterwax s in ])artie«ilar in 
respect of iron and steel industry because the 
impact of the [)rol)lem is concentrated in a 
limited area to non-availability of materials 
in adc(juate (|iiantities in other regions, 

Thk Ikon And Sikki, lli:i;r : 

Recently the National C’ouneil of Applieil 
Economic Research has conducted a survey 
of the transpni'tatioti requirements of the Iron 
and steel belt which comprises parts of West 
Bengal, Rihar, Orissa and Madliva Pradesh in 
which the country’s steel plants are situated 
end accounts for altnost the whole of its pre¬ 
sent steel production. It is the region in 
whieh there is concentration of the minerals 
which form the basic raw materials for the 
manufacture of iron and .steel viz. iron ore, 
coal, limestone, manganese ore and dolomite. 
Generally five tons of raw materials are requi¬ 
red for the production of one ton of steel. So 
from the point of view of production costs 
and transportation economy, this region has 
several weighty ami favourable factors for the 
location of steel plants here. Though other 
areiis may offer some facilities for location of 
steel plants, such as Goa, Vishakapatnam 
aud Salem, they i ave not all the mineral re¬ 
sources and other facilities in the same mea¬ 
sure. I'his iron and steel belt accounts for 
37,373 milion tons of coal (80% of all-India 
reserves), loOO million tons of iron ore (80% 


of Indian reserves), 458 million tons of 
dolomite. The region also contains the whole 
coking coal reserves of the country. 

The transport systems which operate with¬ 
in this region are the railways, road transport 
and iidand water transport. Sea transport 
operates in an indirect way i. e. it provides 
an alternative means of transport via Calcutta 
for traflic from and to the Belt to and from 
regions in Southern and Western India lying 
outside the Belt. Though the railways and 
read transport contribute considerable trallic 
capacity to this Belt, the role of inland water¬ 
ways is sigtdficant in terms of cheap cost, 
less maintenance and conservancy costs, co¬ 
ordination of tran.sport and imporvement of 
.sonu' ports like Calcntfa ami P.irad'M i>, 

Im.ami w \ nanvAX.'' im riti-; sti:i:i, r.r.i.r : 

'Pile principal navigable inland waterways 
ill or near the iron and steel Bolt are the 
Ganga, the Mahan-adi, the Orissa canal and 
the Diirgapur canal. The following table 
assesses the length of navigable waterways 
both in the Belt and iu India. 

Region Navigable Naviagable Total 
steamers large couutry(mileage) 

(Milage) boats (mileage) 


Bihar 

427 

28S 

715 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

—- 


■- 

Orissa 

25 

202 

287 

West Bengal 405 

312 

777 

Iron and 

Steel Belt 

917 

802 

1,779 

All-India 

1,557 

3,587 

5,177 


( Source : Estimates Committee, 1950-57 
Sixty First Report) 
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The Study Group of transport requirements 
of the iron and steel Belt has assessed the 
inland water transport systems, which bear 
on the transport problems of tlic Bolts as 
follows: 

la the service over the Gaiiga in Bihar 
and in parts of Gtfar Bradesh. 

(b) tiu; Delta canal system of tlic .Maha- 
nadi b ading to the port of Baradeep: and 
(c) tile I tur^ajinr canal. 

Ti; vcK Don m ai.i.: 

Tlie early part of the last centniy was 
the hey-day for the rnlaiul water transport 
in Indii. 'I'lic introduction of ''team propul¬ 
sion vessels {'avc a <jrcat (illip to inland water 
wavs and assisted in the substantial jirowtli 
of Slime industries like the indii^o :ind salt¬ 
petre industries in Bdiar, the jute indnrtrv 
in Bciif^al ;uid the tea industry in Assam. 
But inland water (r.iiisport fc‘!l on evil 
days. Tlie introduction of railways and use 
of water train livers and canals for irriiration 
purpoK'S, and the British government’s 
attitiub accounts for this downfall. 

Pi;(<(ii:i>s SiNfi-; lM)n*KM)i;.N( i‘: 

After independence the Government felt 
the need to improve inland water transport 
as an auxiliary of railways and roadways to 
carry bulk cargoes sueh as textiles, coa’, 
iron-ore, petroleum and raw materials at the 
cheapest cost. Govornmeiit also was of 
opinion that each type of tramsport should 
have a planned and co-ordinated transport 
net work throughout the country. So the 
government of India invited foreign naviga¬ 


tion'experts like Mr. Otto Popper, Mr. Suri6' 
and M**. Van-dergird to advise on problemg , 
pertaining to inland navigation. In 1952 th# 
Central Goveram'‘nt in collabaration with the 
State governments of l\ P., Bihar, West 
Bengal, and Assam constituted the Ganga- 
Brahmapntra VV'a^er Transport Board. Its 
objective' wa- to develop navigation in the 
inter .Stati' rivers in north-east India and to 
expciiinent with shallow-draft craft in the 
Ganga and the Ghagra rivmrs. 

An Inland water transport Committee 
under the chairmanship of Afr, Gokhalc was 
appoited in h'cbniary IHoT to institute an 
ini|niry- on an all-Iinlia basis. The Committee 
siibinitcd its riqmrt in I!):")!). Its recom- 
luciulations are in rc'[)ect of the revival and 
development of inland water transport in the 
countiy. The Committee recommended that 
liigh priority should be given for maintenance 
and development of inland waterways. 

X.wk; \TroN Ox Tin: (i \m.a 

The river (Iinga llows through both U. 
P. and Bihar It is navigable from Patna 
downstream throughout the year w'ith a 
minimum draft in the dry season ranging 
between 4 and 5 feet. 

The Joint Steamer Companies have for 
many yc'ars operated a river hcrvice connec¬ 
ting Bihar with .\s<am and (.’alcutta via 
the Ganga and Brahmaputra rivcr>. 'I'licy 
have operated about luOO vessels of various 
typos and sizes over ab3Ut 5000 miles of 
waterways. It is interesting to note that in 
1957 the average total monthly tratl'ic by 
river from Bihar to .Ass:un w.as approxi¬ 
mately equal to 1 15 metre gauge rail wagons 
at 15 tons per wagon and from Calcutta to 
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Bihar 100 broad-gauge rail wagons at 22 tons 
per wagcn. 

Boats carry sugar, rice and grains from 
Bihar to Assam, averaging about r)0,000 
to (50,000 maunds per month. These boats 
^ on the way back load jute, timber, and 
other products in Assam for discharge at 
Calcutta. Then the manufactured products 
arc carried up river from Calcutta to Bihar. 
;tln addition to the rivers, there are some 210 
miles of canals open for navigation in Bihar. 
I There are also 3700 small cargo boats, only 
ij 30 of which carry a small number of passon- 
j; gers. Ibiring H)r^o-r)() thes(‘ inland water- 
Iwnys earrif d .'JJ.OOO tons of cargo valued 

f?at Ks. .3S lakh . S n. i‘ these canals and 

£ 

i 

Irivor.s are \alual)Ie >-upplem(‘nts to the land 
'transport, river-b)rue tralBo is p )ssible in 
/Bihar. Imports and exports to and from 
Bihar in respect of all commodities are con- 
?slderab!y carried on. Kxports of iron and 
r steel from Bihar through these inland 
I waterways in l!lo." -r)i5 were 1,13,^1,451 

'■maunds .and imports were 11, (iJs, S4!) 

t 

^maunds. 

I The Oanga Brahmaputr.a Water Transport 
.^Biard at present operates (a) a country boat 
.towing service between Chapra and Burhaj 
|,(94 miles) and b) a weekly service between 
^Patna and Buxar (!)3 miles) and (c) between 
|Patna and Hajmahal (203 miles) with pusher 
tugs and steel b.irges. 'I’he Farakka Barrage 
Project is now being carried on for the pre¬ 
servation and maintenance of the Calcutta 
jport'and the navigability of Bhagirathi-IIooghly 
I rivers. It will comprise of a barrage across 
the Bhagirathi and a feeder canal. This 
[project will be completed by the end of the 


Fourth Plan period. On completion no doubt, 
it will bring into existence a new link between 
Calcutta Port and the hinterland in Bihar 
and U. P. It is also expected that on its 
completion it will revive the old time 
Calcutta-Patna service. 

Pinmi.KMs Oi' Tuk Gax<j.\ Systkm 

One of the chief dillicultics on the Ganga 
is that goods have to be transhiped from big 
vessels to smaller ones because of the 
shallowness of the upper G inga during most 
of the year. This is a costly and cumber¬ 
some procedure. .Another difficult problem 
confronting the development of water trans¬ 
port on the Ganga system is bank erosion. 

Further, the course of the river is more 
circuitous than the direct rail route. These 
defects can be overcome by dredging and 
conservancy and maintenance measures. 

W.vjr,i;\\ A'*s Ia 1'. P. 

In U. P. the river Ganga and its tribu¬ 
taries are the main source for navigation. 
The Yamuna is navigable for 40 miles, above 
its confluence with the Ganga at Allahabad. 
'I’he other rivers in the State such as the 
Ghagra, Sonc, Gandak and Kosi are also 
navigable for smaller distances. Steamers 
used to ply as far as Auodhya some 40 years 
back and a daily service was operating upto 
Burhaj. Another steamer service used to 
run from Patna to Burhaj till the termi¬ 
nation of steamer services by the Joint 
Steamer Companies in 10.58. The passenger 
and goods traffic were of ieqiial importance 
and the latter included general merchandise, 
jute, food-grains, wine, beer, manufactured 
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iron, acids and salt. The steamers could 
carry 300 to 000 passengers and 25 to 75 
tons of cargo. Apart from this river traffic, 
there is also canal tratlic through the Ganga’s 
canals and Yamuna canals. 

Now a supplementary road-cum river route 
is being oxpeirraented upon for the transpor¬ 
tation of coal from the Karanpura coal field 
to IT. P. T he coal is to be carried by lorries 
from the collieries to a river-head in Bihar 
where it iwould be carried by river transport 
to Allahabad for further despath to destina¬ 
tions by road. But tliis route is not economi¬ 
cal duo to the lengths and cost of road liaul 
iipto the river head. As per the Locur C-om- 
raittee report the total Ganga riv<!r route mile 
amounts to 111.] miles for navigation. This 
route milege includes (a) the flanges Main ser¬ 
vice i e. from Patna to Calcutta, fil'd miles ; 
(b)(l.inge.s feeder service i.e. from Patna to 
Buxar, it;} miles and (c) Gogra Feeder serice 
i.e. from Patna to Burhaj, 131 miles. 

I.vr.wi) W.\'rKin\ -ws Of Ouiss\ 

The Mahanadi is navigable during the 
rains from Sambalpur to Cuttack for 203 
miles by country boats of 1.0(i metres draft 
and S tons capacity. Small boats of 0.15 
metre draft and ;} tons capacity operate 
during the dry season. Steamers ply on the 
river from Bandh, Barambs, Dasapalla, Kend- 
rapara and Narasingpur to Cuttack and they 
carry bamboos, bidi leaves, limestone, food- 
grain.s, cement, agriculturu! implements and 
sugar. The exi.sting tonnage of river trail ic 
ill up and down directions is estimated at 
25,000 tons. In Mahanadi there is also raft 
trfTic in bamboos and timber. This raft tra¬ 



ffic from the hinterland is mainly concentrate 
ted in the Cuttack area. The boats are alga^^ 
auchored near the railway dockyard wherev^ 
there is regular interchange of commodities^' 
by raT traffic between the boats and wagons. I' 
Below Cuttack, navigation is carried on in th« , 
delta canal system. A regulated discharge' 
of about -SOOO cusccs of water from the Hira- 
kud dam will help in improving navigation, ■ 
The other canals in the Stale such as the 
Kendrapara, the 'faldanda and the high level, 
canals connect Cuttack with the Paradeep 

\ 

port and serve the needs of botli navigation 
and irrigation. So tin; development of the 
Delta canal system of the Mahanadi leading 
to the Port of Paradeep follows as a corro- 
ilary to the decision to develop Paradeep as 
a major Port. Tiiis canal system will not 
only open up the hinterland for the Port but 
also carry the minerals in large ijuantities. 
Hence tlie usefulness of the canal system is- 
sun' and certain in respect of the iron and 
steel industry. 'I'he Orissa coast canal con¬ 
nects Cuttack with Calcutta. It starts from 
Gcoiikliali on tlie Hoogly and it is called as 
the “Ilijli Tidal Canal” between the Hooghly 
and the Kasulpur rivers. It handled 4(i,975 
tons of cargo during the year 1955 .'>(). 

w.vrr.iiw VY.s in 

The main source for navigation in West 
Bengal is the tributaries of Ganga and Brah¬ 
maputra. The river Hoogly is a very impor¬ 
tant waterway in West .^Bengal. On its left 
bank the Port of Calcutta is situated and it 
serves as the natural outlet of India’s coal, 
jute, tea, iron ore and other products of the 
of the States like U. P., Bihar, Orissa and 
Assam. The hinterland of the Poit will be 
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further industrialised with the location of the 
steel plants at Ihirnpur and Jamshedpur and 
newly set up steel plants at Rourkela, Bhilai 
and Dnrgapnr and Bokaro. In West Bengal 
navigation is possible through the canals such 
as the Midnapore canal, the I). V. C. canal, 
the II ijli tidal canal, Calcutta Eastern canal 
and Dnrgapnr canal. 

The I). V. C. navigation canal is the first 
navigation-cura irrigation canal that has been 
constructed by the 1 >. V. C. The length of 
the canal is So miles with 22 locks to nego¬ 
tiate the falls. It takes oil’ from tin* head- 
works at Durgapnr and joins tlie Hoogly .S2 
miles upstream from Calcutta. This canal is 
expected to provide cheap means of transpoit 
to the mining and industiial areas in its vici¬ 
nity. About 25 per cent of the exportable 
commodities are carried by canal. 

Among these waterw.ays, the only useful 
waterway to the iron and sttel Belt is the 
Durgapur canal. Though it h.-is been prin¬ 
cipally designed to assist irrigation, now it 
has been developed as a navigation canal and 
is proposed to operate coal barges on the 
janal to me(‘t the demand for coal at Calcutta, 
This canal may prove economical for the 
mpply of coal to the jute mills a>id engineor- 
ng factories on the waterside in the Calcutta 
irea and for the movement of coal for bun- 
leriiig. However the question of putting 
;his canal to navigational use has now been 
iaken up seriously and it is expected that the 
ichcrae may operate by the end of this year. 
The long-term transport potential of this 
route can be estimated only when it functions 
and when its relative costs and other features 
are known. 


Recently the West Bengal Government 
has considered the improvement of the Hijli 
tidal canal conneedng Calcutta with the sou¬ 
thern part of Midnapur district as well as 
parts of Orissa. So this canal will be re- 
excavated and the lock gates and sluices will 
undergo special rcpair.s. If the Orissa Go¬ 
vernment likewise improves the coastal canal 
on its side it would help the movement of 
tratl’ic between the two states. 

Poi'F.N'i'iATiKs Oi' W^\ ri:R>\ \V'< 

h'rom the above assessment of iidaiul 
waterways in the iron and steel Belt, one can 
come to the conclusion that the potentialities 
of inland waterways arc great provided that 
those waterways are developed with care. 
At present the Mahanadi canal system leading 
to Paradeep Port alone has a substantial po¬ 
tential for the carriage of export ore. Na¬ 
vigation oil the Gaiiga "both in Bihar and 
C.P. is not bright. It depends upon the future 
development of the waterways of these Sta¬ 
tes. If these waterways are improved with 
the utmost care, no doubt, the present uneco¬ 
nomical operation may be converted to more 
economic use. When the Durgapur canal 
starts functioning, the cost and other cha- 
ractersties will be favourable and its great 
potential will be known only in the long term 
operation. So if the Government improves 
the potentialities of the inland waterways of 
the iron and steel Belt, there will be an an 
nual transportation of iron and coal etc. to the 
extent of J million tons or more per year. 
This capacity is likely to be improved by 
proper maintenance of inland waterways of 
the region. 



SuoGKSTiONs And Recommendationh 

Though the share’of inland waterways in 
the region in respect of transportation of 
iron ore is insignificant when compared with 
that of railways and road transport of the 
region, the future will be bright if the con¬ 
cerned authorities consider the folloing sug¬ 
gestions and recommendations sympathetically 
First, the Plan provision should be consider¬ 
ably higher than in the past in the deve¬ 
lopment of inland waterways transport facili¬ 
ties in the steel Belt. During the Second 
Plan only Rs. 10 lakhs were allocated for 
this purpose. The Third Plan allocation also 
was only 73 lakhs in the light of the recom¬ 
mendations of the [. W. T. Committee (10.50), 
The Fourth Plan allocation should be higher, 
the Central Governmant and the State Gov¬ 
ernments of Bihar, Wsst Bengal, Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa should try to allocate a 
larger sum in this respect. 

Secondly, cither the Central Government 
or the conoerncd State Governments of the 
steel Belt should try to revive the suspended 
Gangetie service between Calcutta and Patna. 

Thirdly, by improving the Mahunadi Delta 
canal and Durgapur canal the Port of Cal¬ 
cutta and Paradeop Port should receive a 
larger (juantity of iron ore to our exports to 
other countries. 

Fourthly, the jute mills and other engine¬ 
ering factories on the waterfront in the Cal¬ 
cutta area should be persuaded to -accept coal 
through the Durgapur canal. 

Lastly, the Government should accept the 
finding of Prof. Lebedingsky, the U. N. 
Consultant provided to the National Council 
of Applied Economic Research for the study 
7 


of transport requirements of the iron and steel 
Belt. 

According ’to Prof. Lebedinsky, the im*. 
provement of the navigability of the rivers 
such as the Ganga and the Hoogly in the steel 
Belt would help to effect annual movement 
of 2 to 3 million tons of coal, iron ore and 
other commodities by water. For the dredging 
work of those waterways at least 30 dredger 
pumps will be required. So Government 
must arrange to set these dredger pumps for 
the maintenance of the water ways. Necessary 
arrangements should be made for an adequate 
river fleet and the port equipment for loaded 
ships because loaded ships can sail on rivers 
with a depth of 1 to l.o metres (crafts with 
loading capacity of 200 to 300 tons) to distances 
of .about 3ff0 kras. on the Ganga, Hoogly and 
Gandak. So also the improvement of the 
depth of the river bed will guarantei- safe 
navigation of vessels during the period of 
high water. To improve the traffic of the 
D. V’. C. canal, it is necessary to carry out 
arrangements for mechanised transhipment 
operations from rail to sea barges. Mecha¬ 
nisation can be achieved by use of the sim¬ 
plest conveyors at transhipment points and 
construction of small capacity bunkers 
(about tiOO tons) for use as temporary store 
houses. No unloading should take place, if 
at a given time, there are no barges and no 
vacant capacity in the bunkers. The ope¬ 
ration of barges and railw.'iys should be based 
on uniRed and co-ordinated schedules in order 
to avoid idle wagons. If our Govemment 
carry out these findings, suggestions and re¬ 
commendations, inland water transport will 
find its right place in the steel belt transport 
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set up and the present transport bottleneck 
will be relieved to a certain extent. 

iNIiANO U ATKRWAVM AS A W'ATKIf SOUin E 

For a steel plant water source is as essen¬ 
tial as the availability of iron ore, coal, elec¬ 
tric power,manganese and minerals. It maybe 
proved from the fact that almost all the steel 
plants have been set-up near or on the bank of 
rivers. For e.vample, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co. at Jamshedpur has been situated very 
near the rivers Subarnarckha and Khorkkai. 
To get water supply in the dry season there 
is dam across the Khorkkai. Similarly the 
Indian Iron and Steel Co. at Kulti and Iron 
and Steel factory at Badravati have been set 
up on the banks of the river-s Barakkar and 
Badravati respectively. Bhilai iron and 
steel plant gets water by a canal from Tan- 
dula water tank. Rourkela plant has been 
set up very near the confluence of rivers 
Sang and Koyal with a new name Brahmani 
and Durgapur plant is ,v€ry clo.se to the river 
Daiuodar. Hence apart from transport po¬ 
tentialities inland water ways should also be 
considered as important water sources. 

Exi'our TO JAi’AX : 

Apart from all what is s.aid so far the 
futurj pressure for transport capacity will be 
very high due to our export programme. The 
The present production of 9 million tons of 
steel ingots will be stepped to 17 million tons 
in 1970. The estimated demand for iron ore 
from various steel plants will go up to 30 
million tons in 1970 from tiie present demand 
of Ifl million tons, .lapan is keenly interes¬ 
ted in our iron ore and it i.s our chief impor¬ 
ter. European countries also are our other 


importers. Japan gets 2 million tons of iron 
ore as against our total export of 4 million 
tons. The total export reejuirement will go 
up to 25 million tons if it would be 11 mi¬ 
llion tons by 1965-66. As per agreement 
between the Government of India and Japan 
we should export 3 million tons from the Ki- 
riburu area and additional 4 million tons from 
Bailadila area. The growth of iron ore pro¬ 
duction in the bolt in the dtcade 1960-70 
will go up to 3.S million tons or an in.crease 
of about 4 75%. The heaviest increases are 
in Orissa and in iM. P. Now the level of 
mechanisation is very low. The railways are 
not able to load the iron ore (|uickly due to 
supply of different types of wagons for load¬ 
ing and due to the length and condition of 
sidings at the mines which are inade<juate for 
the operation of high capacity railway wagons. 
Now there is almost no unloading into buc¬ 
kets at the loading points and the time re¬ 
quired for loading the wagons is more than 6 
hours each. fSo it is imperative that in order 
to export the increased iron ore, the trans¬ 
port requirement will be increased to the ex¬ 
tent of the rise in iron ore or steel produc¬ 
tion. In the years to come the port of Cal¬ 
cutta and Paradeep Port will receive large 
numbers of specially built Japanese ships to 
carry our iron ores. So there will be a rush 
to carry the iron ores to these Ports. Then 
the role of inland water ways will be more 
economical due to its cheap cost to carry 
bulk commodities. In fine the share, of inland 
waterways as the cheapest mode of transport 
and as a water source for the iron and steel 
industry of our country will be more signifi¬ 
cant than what it is to-day. 



Current Affairs 

KARLINA K. NANDI 


Races in llie United Stales 

Althou}j;h Abraham Lincoln involved the then 
coinj)aratively youii" United States t)f American in 
a violent and lon^-dravvn out civil war in his de- 
lerniiiu'd effort to emancipate the Negro from the 
bonds of slavery and even risked his own leader¬ 
ship of the community in the process, slavery, all 
but in name, had never been effectively eliminat¬ 
ed from the American .Society. Abraham T.incoln, 
altl lough he succeeded in ultimately gaining his 
objective of securing legal emanri])ation of the 
Negro from the bondage of slavery, the fact that 
the anti-emaJIci[lationist^ were ultimately able to 
\ iolently cut .diort his career as one of the most 
outstanding Presidents of the American Federal 
Republic by av'.a.'-sinating him in a Wasliington 
"Ihealre Hall, jiroved the determination of the 
dominant whites of the U.S.A. to keep the Negro 
suppressed and deprived of elcmentarv human 
rights. 

In course of time, of course, the viohmee in¬ 
herent in the day to day relations between the 
Whites and the Negroes more or less <licd out, it 
was more because the N*‘gro was not strong 
enough to claim and w re.st his human rights and 
was rcconcilc<l to accept the position of an inferior 
citizenship in the count rv's jmliiy and social 
organization. 1’he benevolence and sincere efforts 
of some notable White Americans no doubt did 
a great deal towards making the lot of the poor 
and oppressed Negro somewhat tolerable, but the 
latter always lemained segregated and suppressed 
and was never conceded his basic human rights in 
American Society. ' 

It was during and after the end of the Second 
World War that the American Negro began to 
gradually awaken to a positive awareness of the 
sub-human conditions to which the coloured 


races in American society were perpetually con¬ 
demned. The role assumed in the comity of 
nations by some outstanding Negroes—mention 
may be made in this connection of the contribu¬ 
tions of Ralph Bundle to the cause of world 
peace- and its acceptance and recognition by the 
United Nations, stimulated this awareness and 
began to rouse the desire and the claim for inte¬ 
gration of the Negro in the American society as 
a whole. This was a claim which could not be 
repudiated if the I'nited States had to maintain 
her lead in world politics and it was presumably, 
this vital need rather than any positive acceptance 
of the rights of the Negro, that eventually led to 
legislation and administrative measures being 
adofited for de-segregating the Negix) children 
from their isolated educational institutions. A 
great deal of violence and increased oppression of 
the Negro by the Whites, especially in some 
Southern .States, resulted and although a measure 
of success is claimed to have been eventually 
achieved in most areas in desegregating Negro 
schools not without violent clashes even between 
some State Administrations and the Federal 
Government, a great deal still remains to be done 
to make the measure generally acceptable and 
more effective on the .American community as a 
whole in the South. There are still some areas of 
residual violence on this question whch keeps 
smouldering on and mhich periodically bursts out 
in destructive outbreaks. 

The jirejudice against the Negro has not been 
as violent or as obstreperous in the urban North 
as it has been in the agricultural South. But in 
both social status and in economic standards, 't}ie 
Negro has always remained condemned to a Cotn*: 
paratively sub-human existence which has been, 
in any' case, far behind and far below that of his 
white compatriot. In housing amenities he has 
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virtually remained ‘'ej'ie<>aled in the North also 
and has frenerally been coiuleinned to over-crowd¬ 
ed and unhygienic slum existence. When the late 
Preident John K. Kennedy initiated his civil 
rights legislation with a view to conceding to the 
Negro a stains of fair economic and social equal¬ 
ity wifhliis While compatiiols in the American 
Union as a wh ile. a new atea of hitherto inaiticulale 
while opinion hegan to make itself heard in 
opposition. This latter proved to he more sinister 
perhaps hecausc it was insidious rather than open 
ami active and hecausc it claimed to he more 
solicitious of the Negio's own welfare rather than 
being a champion of white supremacy . It was 
claimed hy this schoed of white o])inion in the 
IJ..S.A. that ihe natural social and economic forces 
were already achieving a gradul measure of jeal 
integration of the American Negro into the 
Arneiican society and it was oidy a question of 
time hefore he would he hound to be conceded 
eomplete political, ei'onomic ans social equality 
alongside of his White compatriot. Civil rights 
legislations would only create newer ju'cjudices 
and a helligetent psycho-social climate against the 
Negro and, seeing that he remains economically 
verv laigelv dependent n]»on the Whites for em¬ 
ployment and progiess. such legislations could 
only have a letiogressive etfect upon this natural 
process fd integration and the forces of social pro¬ 
gress . 

Hut the new awareness of both his lights and 
strength that has, in hict. been growing up among 
the ,\egii>s. very naiuially jefused to he enticed 
by such sofl-soaping s(di< itiousne-s on his behalf 
and recognized it for what it really was,—that 
the iiactionary forces were on ihe rampage 
under a disguise of apfrarent benevolence to 
hold tip the piocrss of racial integration of the 
American rommunily . I’ropo'-als for large appro¬ 
priations for sliitn clearance or rat elimination 
Ir; make coiiililioiis in Ncgr<» slums less intoler¬ 
able than they have been, were wholly unable to 
contain the violent reaction that was bound to 
generate in the community, especially among its 
younger arrri more demanding generations who 
ate naturally, less imlined to patiently wait on 


upon the gradualness of progress. The impati* 
ecne of this youttger generation of Negroes has 
been finding periodic expression in violent outbursts 
of rioting, large-scale arson, looting and killings. 

Thus, irt 1%.S violeirt rioting broke out in the 
Watt.s ghetto of Los Angeles whi<‘h, in six days of 
uncorrtrvrlled fury, accounted for 35 dead and some 
9i!0 injuietl. Next year violence broke; out in the 
Uleveland ghettoes of Hough, and accounted for a 
large area of destruction hy rioting and arson. In 
both cases, the apparent provocation would seem 
to have been out of all proportion to the si/e of 
Ihe outbreak : irt the I'JCS Los Angeles riots the 
o.rly provocatioir seemed to have been the arrest 
of a young high school drop-out for alleged drunk¬ 
en driving: the 1%6 Claveland outbreak was 
reporierl to have stemmed from the refusal hy a 
white bartender to serve ieed water to a Negro 
cu.-itomer. But far m ore vioent and more 
destructive than any of the previous instances of 
similar riotirtg was what broke out itr Newark. 
N.J., irt rnid-JuK last. The direct cause of this 
outhieak is traced to the arrest of a reportedly 
quiet and well behaved young Negro Cab driver, 
John Smith. Aeeurding to the report of a I'.S. 
Newstnagazirre, Smith was driving his eab through 
the vvirrding hrirk-paved streets of Newark 
just after dusk orre evening. Ahead if hinr. 
jrtoviirg at a maddr-nirtgly slow pace was a prowl car., 
on the look-out for traffic violators, drunks and the 
angry brawls that often mar a summer’s night 
in a Negro rteiglrhourhood. In the stifling heat 
Smith became irnpationt and imprudent. 
Alternately braking and accelerating, flicking his 
headlights on and off, Smith tailgated the police- 
car and finally, after a rpiarter mile of tailgating, 
tried to .swing past the irolice. They cut him off., 
there was a short scuffle and Smith was trundled 
into the .squad car. 

It might have ended there like any of a ihocsand 
police-hlolter items. Hut .Smith’s arrival at the 
station house was seen hy scores of Negro residents 
of the red brick Hayes Homes housing development 
across the street and by other cah drivers as 
well. Out over the cabbies’ radio band went the 
rumour that while cops had killed a Negro 



driver. Within minutes cabs and crowds were 
converging on the grey stone headquarters of 
the Fourth Precinct in the heart of Newarks 
overhweliningly Negro central ward. By 
midnight the first rocks and bottles were clattering 
against the station house walls ; by next fornng 
the tinkle of glass was counterpointed by cries of 
“beat drums, not heads”. Out charged a phaalanx 
of police to break up the crowds. After three hours 
calm returned, but not for long. Along the ghetto 
grapevine the word was passed : “you ain’t seen 
nothing >et !” By that evening Now Jersey’s largest 
<-it (population 105.000) was caught up in the 
fircp.'t race riots since Watts. 

The riots went on unabated for four nights 
running, snipers’ bullets spanged olT sidewalks, 
night sticks crunched on skulls, looters made off 
with entire inventories of scores of stores. New 
Jersey’s (ioverner Richard Hughes proclaimed 
Newark a city in “open lebcllion”. declared a staet 
of emergen; > and called out the National Guard. 
The toll in human suffeiing mounted hourly : 
before the v\cck was out more than 21 people were 
dead, more than 1,00 were injured and l.f)O0 were 
arresterl : |)ropeity damage was assessed at several 
million dollais. 'I his. and similar other incidents 
o\cr the past three years, and especially since the 
last July outbreak in Newark makes terrifying 
reading. In most cases the immediate cause of the 
riots .seemed to be so trivial that the violence would 
seem to be ct)mpletely out of proportion to the 
immediate provoclion. What seems to me even more 
terrifying is that the mood for violence is apparently 
spreading far and wide over the whole 
of the I’nited State.s, from Harlem (New York) to 
Heugh, Ghicago to Ginciniiati, Boston to Buffalo, 
Watts to Waukegan. , 

What is all this due to is the (lucstion 
which .seems to have set tnost American Whites of 
•Hffereiit and differing political schools thinking. 
While some of them believe that the Negro was 
being pampered by being offered equal political 
and social status with the whiles for which, any¬ 
way, he is not yet fully equipped, there are others 
who feel that it is this very denial to the Negro 
of his basic human rights in the American Society 


in this age of world brotherhood under the 
pices and aegis of the United Nations, which 
been inducing the Negro to behave irrespon 
and with violence. 'Fhere is, for instance, the 
anti-riot bill which w'ould make it criminally 
nizable for any Negro to cross state borders; 
the author of this legislation Republican Reprei?! 
.sentaiive William Cramer, Roy Wilkins, Executivj^ 
Director of the National Association for the A% 
vancement of Coloured People was reported 
have said wiih withering .scorn ; “He and his col** 
leagues have great wrestlings with their souls and 
wordy parliamentary debates in considering, trhi^ 
n.ing, altering or rejecting a civil rights bill, bt^ 
they have no trouble lining out punishment foifj 
alleged rioting. When they refuse to enact legtef 
lation such a.s the Civil Rights Bill of ]%7, they 
are creating the atmosjjherc in which outbrealci 
of violence can occur.” Roy Wilkins went on tc 
add that “too many people want to make thf 
Negro behave, but they do not want to give him 
justice.” In the same vein Republican SenatQ) 
Edward Brookes held that ghetto violence can bi 
traced to the failure at all levels of Governmen 
to respond to the aspirations of moderates. “Mor< 
aiifl more Negroes" Brook said “have come to be 
lieve (hat progress is possible only through miB 
tant action, that moderation bad failed to accon* 
plish enough to satisfy the objectives of the civ; 
rights movement. Black Power" he insisted, ws 
“a rcsj)on*-e to whife irrespomihility 

It is not easy to provide ready-made answers t 
the racial problems that would seem to be facin 
the American Society to-day . I he racial violent 
of to-day is, clearly, the cumulative result of d< 
ca<les. even centuries of apathy and of taking tl 
Negro for gratUed by the American whites. Ev« 
those who do not subs«‘ribe to the Southern pr 
judicc of regarding the Negro as essentially infer!- 
in social, (‘ultural and political |>otcnlials to tf 
whites, have seldom done anv thing psoitive or act! 
to integrate the Negro into bis society and has tb 
helped, in large measure, to bleed the seeds wl^ 
have now sprouted into this poison of fury M 
violence. According to one American writ 
“they (the Great Society Programmes) hi 




J awakened the Negro to what is available in nomists, ' industrialists and the administration^ 

America’s opulent society and has whetted his generally, have over the past twenty years deli- : 

appetite for more. Charles Silberman in his berately encouraged a trend of increasing urbani- 

celebraled hook Crisis hi Black And While notes: zalion of the Indian people. The excuse: this 

“The Negro's imi)atience. bitterness and anger would help to relieve the unconscionable burden 
are likelj to increase the closer they come to full upon our still primitive agrarian economy and 
equality. " In his desire for “more he is with the stimulate both the pace and the area of industrial- 
rest of the world crowd, but when he realises izaliort. For better or for worse, the trend appears 
that he has a lerribl) long way to go before he to have now definitely set in and every one wants 

will have even a part of what most whites have to leave his field and the plough for the concrete 

—in jobs, homes, schooling,—he has easily he- buildirtgs and tar-paved streets of urban areas 
come vet\ highiv combustible. And when he with their neon-signs, cinema houses, the publi<' 
finds that each instalment of violence leads to a transport svstem and, of course, also with their 
further instalment of concessions for the com- hideous and stink) slums thrown in for good mea- 
muntiy h> the whites, it almost becomes a direct sure. Whatever also this new trend might have 
invitation to further violence. Harvard socio- achieved, it has certainly not relieved the tradi- 
logist Uhomas I’ettigrew is reported to have tional burden on our insufficient agriculture, nor 

stated itt sheer despair, “If you go in irnmedi- has it enabletl a faster pace to be induced into the 

ately and do cver vthirrg vou haven I done for 50 process of industrialization, in sjritc of conccn- 
years, )ou are rewarding the riots. If vou do tralion of new investments upon this sector of the 
Inothing, vou are inviting another riot." national econom> to the deprivation of other .sec- 

^ Newark Mavoi Hugh Adorrizio had report- tors. What it has most tmdcrriablv appr'ars to have 
;edl) deplored the abserree of Negro leadership. achieved, however, is to aerjuire new and, sectn- 
•There appears to be a great dr al of truth ingly wholly irrtractable problems : over-corwding, 
in this accusation. I his would, however, seem lack of aderptale sanitation, unhygienic livirrg 
also to bear oui the truth of the corrnter-allega- —in a wmd slums of the most horrific description 
Ition that white leadership in America anent the -and all the anti-social conserptences that inevit- 
jviolenlly developing Black Power problem which ably follow thereupon. 

jis an inescajrable consequence of the deplorable Apparent) ortr leader- at the jrolitical level and 

jwhite-black relaiioir.-hip on the corrtinent, des- their syeojrhants atrd yes-inen who, itr the mass, 
bite what has been flambouyantly claimed as the constitute the Government of India’s stiper-Cahi- 
pawn of the civil righis are, has been equally net—the Planning Gornmissiorr—are a band of 
poor and apathetir irr imaginative leadership. If inritalivc faddisLs to whom the lure of urban opri- 
^hat were not so, the coirtinuing [trejudice lence appears to be far nrore glamorous and attrac- 
igainst the Negro at all levels of white streiety and tive than the (juiet basic values uporr which the 
rdrninistratiorr. rnu-l be c<jncede(l to be otte of structure of progress essentially depends. 

|he principal rea-oris for the pre.senl mood of It will not merely be interesting but may 

'iolence arrd fury, could have been wiped out even prove a little instruciivc to have a look at how 
from the American Society long long ago. rjrbanizatiorr is being looked upon in the present 
America has too long continued to sow the day U.S.A. whom we would so much like to 
jrind; now she canrrot escape the responsibility imitate and emulate. An American national 
f reaping the whirl-wind! weekly whose circulation runs into many millions 
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Frankestein of Urbanization 
After independence a.-rd during the last fifteen 
:ars of development planning, our learlers, eco- 


weekly whose circulation runs into many millions 
jrresents the matter in the following few but 
telling words : 

Once a latrd of farms, fields, forests and ireat 
white towns, the U.S. to-day is a nation of 
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metropolitan arciis. Last year the Census 
Bureau listed 224 of them containing 70 per 
cent of the U.S. population. 

A metropolitan area is defined as a ‘‘center 
city” each with a population of at least 50,000 
plus that of its adjaient suburbs. The nation’s 
metropolitan areas house 140 million Americans 
(total population of the U.S.A. UJOmillion) in 
less than a tenth of the country’s acreage. 

Through some cultural lag, Americans 
continue to speak of “the cities in accents 
implying that they are something different and 
special. But the cites to-day are America and 
the “problems of the cities’ are pretty much 
synonymous with the problems of America, lo 
be sine, there are vast physical and psychic 
dilTcrences between Manhattan and some of the 
leafv streets of its sister borough of Queens, and 
between Queens and Scarsdale, and between 
Scarilale and Leviliown and between 
all of them and Duluth. Minn. But they are all 
“utban'" and lhe\ must all (I'ontend with tra- 
Hie jams, parking, pollution, shortage of hos- 
])iials. parks, police and even water, usually 
with inadequate schools arm spreading slums, 
and always with taves and America's weird 
tangle of municipal jurisdictions. 

...Yet in a summer of racial wrath that has 
already shaken dozens of American cities, the 
problems of urban life seem all but insuperable. 

“All the things we’ve tried to help the cities 
with aren’t working very well” says Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, former Assistant Secretary 
of Labour and currently the most controversial 
of urban-alfaiis analysts. The question..in 
fact reflects..' the central domestic issue, one 
thing that is increasingly engaging the nation’s 
inlelleclual community . 

The story almost reads like that of any large 
city in India to-day. With a continuous and 
continuing trend of migration from rural to urban 
ureas—towards the larger cities for preforence— 
urbanization in India to-day has been multiplying 
problems that beset them in like proportion. The 
widening slum areas increasingly make them 


susceptible to a kind of sensitiveness which engender 
violence and anti-social activities on a ’j 
proportionately increasing scale. With more thaii.'; 
07 per cent of the gross national product arising^ 
out of the non-urban agrarian sector, the present 1 
trends of urbanization in India have been visibly,'-] 
responsible foi cieating a mutilude of probIeni;^,l 
of an insuperable magnitude. Unemploy mentis, 
the nation’s single biggest scourge and its most ! 
paralyzing problem increasingly concentrates in 
and around the urban areas and make them ) 
highly combustible social tinder. Slums are anf 
equally insuperable problem. Slum clearance In' 
large cities would absoib all the preceeds of 
development and far more to cope with, and sinca 
there i" never enough to be deployed to th© 
purpose, slums have been widening at far too! 
rapivl a pace and have been concentrating alt 
kind.<> of anti-social »>lements in their socially and 
physically unhygeinic environments that have 
i>een retarding all efforts t(» cope with them. 

riie description could be multiplied almost 
ad infinitum. yMI this would seem to indicate the 
need for fresh thinking on the over-all problems 
of development. If the trends of urbanization 
could be arrested—not an easy job to deal with 
under any circumslatices—and needs of economic 
lievelopment and social progress reconciled W'Uh 
semi-urban (as distinguished from suburban) 
industrialzation complementary (but not 
supjdemental I to the nation’s agricultural activity, 
most of the problems that beset life in the widening 
urban lities of India to-day might have been 
avoided in proportion although it might be' 
imjio.ssible to eliminate them from our city life 
as it stands to-day. , 

If the metropolitan urban cities of the United' 
States of .America to-day aic responsible for most 
of the present day nationay pioblems of the coun* 
trv. there are also pompensations which ard 
wholly beyond India's reach at the jiresent stagd 
of her eeonomic development. With only 6 to 
per cent of the adult .American population Ott] 
gaged in agricultural occupations, American has 
a comfortable surplus agriculture which accounts 
for about 10 per cent of the gross national pro- 
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duct; *J0 per renl <if the {j;ross national product 
■ in the U.S.A. lo(la\ (low from urban industries, 
which arcoiiiit for employment to very nearly 
89 per renl of ll)e population : the residue com- 
i prising an aveiajje 1 per rent of the population 
indexes the naiional average of unemployment in 
f the continent. In India, on the other hand, agri- 
! cultural occupations account for approximately 
, 67 per cent of the gross national product and 
provide employment, directly and indirectly^, 
'^both fully and partly, to about 70 per cent of the 
' population, urban industries, services etc. 
account for about 3.3 per cent of the 

na’ionul product, Iml offer employment to only 
about 11 per ceni of the population. The poten¬ 
tials are both oinious and terrifying! 

In addition urban Irettds have been burden¬ 
ing the more ptodu<‘ti\e agricultural sector uith 
a measure of deprivations which is not merely 
unjust but is also wholly unjustifiable. Most of 
the nation's resource.-, have to be pooled to con¬ 
tend with the fast increasing magnitudes of 
urban problems leaving little or nothing for in¬ 
vestment in necessary social overheads in the 
rural sector. Sketchy and inadequate .schooling, 
little or no sanitation, lack of essential roads and 
transport, complete absence of institutional mea¬ 
sures for modernization of techniques etc., are 
some of the lacks from which the rural sector is 
made to chronically suffer and which contribute 
in large measure to the disincentive that agri¬ 
cultural activity suffers from. 

Truly, the pace and the trends of urbaniza¬ 
tion through which the country appears to have 
been increasingly passing during the last two 
decades, could be likened to a Frankenstein which 
we appear to ha\t; deliberately and thoughtlessly 
reared and nurlured and mliich may end by des¬ 
troying its own creator. It is time to think afresh 
and devise ways and means to extricate the 
nation from the toils of its fearful consequences 
before it is wholly bogged in its own meshes. 

China and her Neighbours 

Mo.st Asian countries hailed the liberation of 
^the Chinese mainland from the reactionary re¬ 


gime of the U.S, sponsored and supported 
(!hiung-kui-Shek administration and the establish¬ 
ment of the Maoist Chinese Peoples’ Government 
as the precuisor of a strong and resurgent Asia, 
In cour.se of time the area of this new sense of 
Asian solidarity was sought to include the newly 
emancipated African nations and the Bandung 
(Conference of 1955 talked openly about wider 
Afro-Asian solidarity. That most Asian and 
African counliies, except China and these smaller 
nations under the immediate influence of Commu¬ 
nist China, did not subscrible to the Communist 
faith did not .seem to prejudice the hopes for 
Afro-Asian solidarity including People’ China, 
because China committed herself to peaceful co¬ 
existence with her neighbours at the Conference 
despite id(!ologi<al differences with most of them. 

Cnfortunatel) this proved to be an uneasy 
alliliation as was soon to be proved. Ideological 
infiltrators in most Asian countries—perhaps, the 
most obstreperous among them over-ran Indonesia 
under the Soekarno-Subandrio administration— 
started trouble soon enough and the territorial 
designs of the C.hinese Peoples' regime could not 
be hidden for long. Tibet was over-run and 
brought under Chinese occupation. That India 
under Nehru afforded some measure of political 
sanction to this act of brigandage by formally 
conceding the claims of Chinese suzereinty over 
Tibet did not, however, protect the fofmer for 
very long from increasing Chinese pressures on 
her former Indo-Tibetan and now Sino-Indian 
northern frontiers. And, in spite of India being 
an original signatory to the Bandung Treaty on 
peaceful co-existence, the (Chinese actually led an 
invasion of Indian territory after having surrept- 
iously grabbed some 12,(XK) sq. miles of Indian 
territory on her north-western frontiers. Hostili¬ 
ties between China and India have never since 
been resolved and although a sort of an undeclar¬ 
ed truce prevails, it is periodically marred by 
fresh incursions and raids into Indian territory 
and by shooting across the border upon Indian 
posts. 

Most Asian countries who did not wish to as¬ 
sume a role of being a satellite of China soon 



begin to fret under io*called Chinese friendship. 
'‘Indonesia was soon disillusioned and violently 
threw out her Chinese-afiUiated rulers. This was 
a signal for restoration of her old and cordial 
relations with most Asian neighbours including 
India with many of whom she had quarelled ear¬ 
lier under Chinese enticements. In fact, most 
Asian nations who were not satellites of the Mao¬ 
ist regime were becoming increasingly fed up with 
Chinese truculence and presumption and they 
were not exactly sorry when the so-called Great 
Proletarian Revolution erupted inside that country 
last year. Even if it did not mean a downright 
show-down between the Maoists and the so-called 
revisionists in the party presidium, it was at least 
hoped that this would keep Peking so precocupied 
at home that it would have little time or energy 
left over to continue to be nasty to other nations. 
This, indeed, came to happen—but only for a 
short while—too short a while. Already Peking 
has been on the rampage again with her own 
especial brand of nastiness to other peoples and 
had, by last month-end, quarrelled with many of 
her Asian friends. While Russia remained the 
principal target of Peking’s belligerant nastiness, 
it has also been quarrelling with quite a few 
of the smaller Asian nations. Hongkong has, of 
course, always been a sensitive spot as the last 
remnant of British colonialism and has been and 
is being continuously harried. From recent pro¬ 
nouncements of noted British leaders, it appears 
doubtful as to how long Britain would be able to 
retain her hold on this Crown colony. But Burma 
ha.s been an especial friend of Peking. Perhaps, 
this show of friendship stemmed more from small 
Burma’s fear that sheer weight of size and num¬ 
bers would otherwise engulf her individual and 
distinctive existence. It was, according to many 
who claim to know the raison d’ etre of the anti- 
Indian policies of General Ne Win’s Revolutionary 
Government of Burma, more to please China 
rather than any grudge against Indian domiciles 
of Burma who had known no other home for 
generations together and who had done so much 
to develop the countrys economy, that so much 
pressure was built up against all residents of 
3 


Burma of Indian orgin, induHng a large nVEm 
ber who had long ago embraced Burmese citizeilp 
ship, to compel them to fly the country. The MaON 
ist Chinese residents and the Sino-Burman^ 
began to betome so overbering that they even wo^ 
to the extent of including a great volume of Afild| 
think in Sino-Burmese school curricula whi^ 
no self-respecting Government could allow, 

Ne Win stopped this, the Chinese students wen^ 
berserk on the streets of Rangoon and seC' o£E ft 
serious anti-Chinese explosion. Peking accused 
Rangoon of acting under pressure from “Whites 
imperialism” and came out in open support o| 
the more militant among the two Burmese Con^ 
munist Parties. Japan has been singularly free 
from Communist disturbances and its Communist 
parlies maintained their independence by recall* 
ing their Peking representatives when Red Guards 
misbehaved with them. Outer Monogolia has, fof' 
all practical purposes, broken off diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with China after Red Guards attacked her 
embassy in Peking in protest against a mutual aid 
pact between Ullan Bator and Moscow. Nepal has 
long been a little cold to India in her eagerness 
to come closer to Peking. The Chinese went on 
presuming too much upon this eagerness to please 
her and recently the limit appeared to have been 
reached and the peoples' patience over-flowed in* 
to not too violent but unmistakable anti-Chinese 
■demonstrations; Peking promptly accused Nepal 
of conspiring with imperialists. India has, of 
course, been the traditional target of Chinese mis¬ 
behaviour. Recently two Indian diplomats were 
abused, assaulted and expelled on a trumped up 
charge of espionage and in violation of all the re-- 
cognized rules of protocol. Indian mobs 
have not been taking all this l>ing down this time 
and has retaliated by beating up Chinese diplo¬ 
matic employees in New Delhi. 

Sinologists seem to believe that theso are 
symptoms which are indicative of unsureness oi^ 
China’s part. Chinese are lielieved to have beeit 
having trouble with its North Vietnamese allies.' 
This is indexed by the fact that coinciding wiffj 
the arrival in Peking of an economic delegation 



from Hanoi, ihe Chinese official newspaper Jen- 
ntin Jih Pao called on North Vietnam to choose 
between Peking and Moscow. “It is imperative to 
oppose the coiinter-rcvolulioiiary line of the 
Siviet revisionist ruling gioup"’ it is reported to 
have editorially insisted; “there is no middle road 
in the struggle between the two lines.” 

While this increasing ohstresperousness of 
Red^Chiiia to other nationals—in violation of all 
rules of <lecent hospitality attacks on supposedly^ 
missions based in I’eking of other supposedly 
friendly nations ha\e been all too frequetit and 
violent—causes both discomfort and disappoint¬ 
ment to those who still hope to find a seat for Red 
China in the l ounsels of the L nited Nations— 
India notably, still being one of them —it is. per¬ 
haps, better in the long run that the Chinese 
should be exposed to their fiiends and supporters 
abroad in their tiue colours. This may help dis¬ 
illusionment to those who continue to nurse the 
belief that the (Jiine>e are a cultured and sclf- 
respecting people. 

The Arab ■Israeli U nr and Kuwait 

The Aiah-I-raeli coiiHicl appears to have 
been indefinitely shon'd up in a stalemate just as 
it had during the immediately preceding eighteen 
year following the 1919 armistice. With this dilT- 
3rence, howe\er .that on the present occasion the 
Israeli s ha\e holrl of some 2b,UC<) sq. juiles of 
\rah teiiitory. I.siaeli .-poils of the six-days .shoot- 
n.t wai. It may, howe\er. be argued that the 
vhole of the teriiiory lomprising the State of 
Israel, e\en before the cuirent war, was origi- 
lally Arab jjioperty and should have remained 
iO but for Britain s perfidy in abusing tin; terms 
»f her Palestine mandate to set up Israel, in 
tower there. Oiiginal Jewish inhabitants of 
Palestine compris(d a base 100,000 against a 
nillioii Arabs and neither logically nor even poli- 
ically die jew had any conceivable claim upon the 
erritory to enable the, Kuiopean - and especially 
Irrtish Zioni.sts -to set up in State-making, It 


was Britain, by virtue of her mandate, who not 
merely enabled but even encouraged the Jews to 
set up in State in Palestine, presumably with a 
view to placcating the influential British Zionists. 

Be that as it may, in the current series of 
disputes, British, as also American support has 
all through been on the side of Israel as against 
the Arabs. It is possible—in the absence of defi¬ 
cit evidence to the contrary—that the Arab accu¬ 
sation of direct Anglo-American participation in 
Israel’s war against them was exaggerated, even 
deliberately trumped up. But that Britain and 
the U.S.A. have been upholding Israel’s conti¬ 
nued occu])ation of Arab territory even after the 
cease-fire in the I .N. Security Council, is with¬ 
out question. This, obviously, has been provoked 
by the Arab's closure of the Gulf of Acquaba 
and the strait of I'iran to Israeli shipping which 
may be claimed to have been an unjustified attack 
upon Isiael's right of “eminent passage" over 
these waters. 

ft is. obviously again, this Anglo-American 
support to Israel’s cause that has been blocking 
all clTorts at satisfactory settlements of the Arab- 
Israeli drsputc by such neutral nation as Yugo¬ 
slavia and the U.S.S.B. One of the principal 
hones of contention has notoriously been the 
(piestion of Israels recognition by the Arabs. 
President Tito suggested that in exchange for 
Israel’s withdrawal from some 26,000 s({. miles 
of Arab territory occupied during the June war, 
the great powers or the IJ.N. would guarantee 
Isiael’s prewar holders and included the propo- 
.‘al that while Cgypt wouhl retain her sovereignty 
over the strait of Tiran, Israel would be allowed 
free passage through the Gulf of Acquaba and 
that Israeli shipping would he allowed passage 
through the Suez under the flag of a third nation 
or that of the Tnited Nations. This, according 
to President Tito and the Soviet leaders would 
constitute at least de facto if not quite de jure 
recognition of Lsracl by the Arabs. But neither 
the Jews nor the Arabs, it seems, are prepared 
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to he sold on this peculiar brand of peace-mak- 
injj;. While Israel is not going to be satisfied at 
anything short of explicit recognition by the 
Arabs, the latter are not prepared to consider such 
an offer at any price. Both Britain and America, 
no doubt as an cssentilal ingredient of securing 
permanent Arab-Israeli accord in the Middle East, 
suj)port the Israeli cause. 

But how this is going to affect Britain’s re¬ 
lations with Kuwait is a question which may not 
be easy to answer. In the game of Arab-Israeli 
)>ower politics, the Arab world does not appear to 
hold many trump cards. But one very valuable 
card it does seem to possess is the support of the 
fabulously oil-rich Kuwait, According to a 
.lordonian politician, so long as Kuwait belongs 
to the Arab side, it need not despair. The Arabs 
have received some 6{tf) million dollars from 
Kuwait, jraitly in loans and partly in outright 
gifts. Kuwait also offeied to the Arab cause 
against Israel a war chest «)f 70 million dollars. 
The Kuwait (Joveinment have, reportedly, some 2.8 
billion dollars banked in London. Besides Kuwait 
supplir's as much as 23 per cent of Britain’s oil- 
needs. If Kuwait pulled out its credits from 
London, the pound sterling would he undoubtedly 
left gasping in the present State of Britaiir's balance 
of payments diiriculties. From Britain’s point of 
view Kuwait is un(|ue.sliosahly the most important 
among Arab countries which could not be pro¬ 
voked with impunity. British dependence upon 
Kuwait is somewhat offset by Kuwait’s dependence 
upon the former, for her oil operations are almo.st 
wholly geared to British and American purchases. 

Kuwait’s pio-Westerrr allllialions have been of 
long standing. But the Arab-Israeli war appears 
to have put a lieavy strain upon this long standing 
relation. The Arab’s crushing defeet at the hands 
of Israel and Anglo-American refusal to line up 
against Israel is reported to have caused deep 
resentment in Kuwait not merely among the man 
in the street, but also in sophisticated circles. 
One eminent Kuwaiti was reported to have observ¬ 
ed that if the Zionist descended upon rich but 


small Kuwait, it would be foolish to continue to 
depend upon London or Washington. It would be 
necessary to find new friends elsewhere. 


t 

The obvious choice (famed Abdel Nasser. 
The younger section of Kuwaiti nationalists open¬ 
ly support a breach with London and advocate 
striking back at Israel under Nasser’s lead(^hip 
“c\en if it may hurt” them. They would prefer 
to turn Communist, even Bed China, so long as 
the humiliation of the war can be avenged. Even 
the more conservative merchants appear to sbl^ 
this sentiment and the Pre.sidcnt of the Kuwaiti 
(diamber of Commerce is reported to have dec- 
laied that Kuwait would rather go primitive again 
rather than continue to do business with the 
.Anglo-.Saxons. 


Things have not yet come to a point of criti¬ 
cality. There is no doubt that even at 'the sacri¬ 
fice of some 12 million dollars a month Kuwait 
has been paiticipaiing in the general embargo 
upon oil shipment.s to Hiitain and the I .S.A., 
but dijilotnatic cvehanges ha\c not yet been bro¬ 
ken and the question of boycotting Western goods 
has “yet to be decided.” Likewise, the public 
declaration that Kinvait would -repatriate her re¬ 
serves in Lomlon is yet left at this verbal threat 
and the demand by other Arab countries for 
nationalization of the Kuwait (^il Co., jointly 
owned by British and Americati interests have, so 
far. been ignoicd. 


For the time being the ([uestion of Anglo- 
Kiiwaiti K'lations avert the Arab-Israeli issue 
a])pears to have been left at a stage of vague in¬ 
decision and it is. possible that re-iponsible . Ku¬ 
waiti leaders are trying somehow to reconcile its 
economic relations with the \^est with its politi¬ 
cal commitmetil to the Aiab>-. But how long 
this may continue is whollv unpiedictahle. If the 
Arab-Israeli conflict cannot be satisfactorily settled 
hy negotiated agreement—and chances towards 
such a consummatoin seem to be wholly remote— 
it is almost inevitable that the present stalemate 
—it can hardly be called even a truce—^will even- 
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tually and in a fresh outbreak of hostilities and 
it is not impossbie that after their recently learned 
lesson, the Arabs will be belter prepared to face 
!the concentrated fury of the smaller but better 
equipped and more elTecli\e Israeli war potential 
and even to fight back. In such an event Kuwait 
may no longer find it possible to continue to sit 


on the fence as at present. It is almost equally 
certain that in that event it may feel it much safer 
to follow Nasser rather than continue to nurse its 
British affiliation. After all, that is Kuwait’s only 
insurance policy. And if it comes to pass,.Britain 
may find herself in the deep waters of a sea of 
trouble. 










MAJORITIES CAN DO NO WRONG 

ASHOKE CHATTERJEE 


In the past people used to be told, “The King 
can do no wrong”. Which meant that might was 
always right. But later on when the people proved 
their might by forcing kings to accept democratic 
forms of government or to abdicate, it became an 
accepted thing that majorities had to be obeyed. 
“Majority must be granted” became a parallel of 
“the king can do no wrong” axion. Critics of gov¬ 
ernments however continued to argue and some¬ 
times even prove that majorities could and did do 
wrong and quite often had to be defied, challeng¬ 
ed and deposed, just as kings were in the past. 
The majorities quite often do act wrongly and 
there can and should be constant analysis of the 
moral, economic and political value of the actions 
of the majorities wherever they form governments. 

Majorities, while they remain in power, al¬ 
ways arrogate to iheinselves unerring w'isdom 
invincible power and unparallelled ability to ad¬ 
minister the affairs of the country they rule. 
Basing their outlook and policy upon such obvious¬ 
ly wrong assumptions, majorities sometimes act 
in a manner which an increasingly articulate 
public opinion views with disfavour and even¬ 
tually attempts to counter by suitable action. The 
majorities, if they continue to stick to their un¬ 
popular policy, slowly begin to lose strength until 
they no longer remain in a majority. It is there¬ 
fore necessary for majorities to indulge in some 
self-criticism and to pay attention to criticisms 
by the intelligent public. The majorities, of 
course, try to prove to the public by propaganda 
that they have a monopoly of patriotism and only 
they can do any good to society, but nobody 
really believes them. The more so when they en¬ 
gage over much in partisan acts of favouritism 
and in fads and fancies of a kind which does 
good to only a limited and selected section of the 
peojpit «t the cost of other sections. Society 


consists of various sections and no section can or 
should agree to be the victims of State action. 
Formerly the rich and the nobility were preferred 
by tbe kings; but good kings saw to it that these 
upper few did not persecute nor economically 
oppress other sections of society. Bad kings did 
not do this and often suffered ignominy as a re¬ 
sult of their lack of wisdom. , 

In modern times majority governments do 
not always strictly follow the moral rules of social 
equality, justice and fair play. They do not also 
try to assess correctly what each sc<’tion of society 
can demand from the rest and what they cannot. 
They become so fond of pla>ing to the gallery 
that the) try always to be in favour with the moat 
visible and audible elements of the population. 
Processions, meetings and noisy demonstrations 
attrract the attention of majority governments 
much more than the opinions of specially selected 
or universally recognised wise men. Very capable 
men arc often treated in an obje(;tionabIe manner 
by governments in order to appease vociferous and 
violent crowds. The government should be able to 
separate interested parties from impartial observ¬ 
ers of facts and they should show more respect to 
impartial persons than to interested hooligans. By 
paying attention to hooligans governments en¬ 
courage violence. Some majority governments 
may think that a certain religious creed must be 
upheld even at a sacrifice of all other considera¬ 
tions which may ultimately do much more good to 
the people than the religious creed can ever do. ’ 
The logicality and scientific merit of popular ? 
beliefs can also be weighed and a proper com-.f' 
parison made of the relative excellence of various'*’ 
preferences. Like religious creeds the merits of 
political or economic ideology can also be sub¬ 
jected to cold analysis and judgment. 'When it 
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comes to jjrojiressive (levt'lopnicnl of the eco¬ 
nomy of a couiiliy or llu- atlvaiuement of know¬ 
ledge, itr.|)io\ enient of international position and 
the atlaininent of greater jefinenieni in culture, 
the fanatical acceptance of dogma of any kind 
whalsocser cannot be rccominctuled. Freedom 
of thought is an essential j)art of all loiind liberty 
and freedom. Fanatical acce|)tancc of creeds or 
dogma stand in the wa\ of libcih .»f the mind 
\and pr<»gress in ci\ilisalion. Much can be said 
in favour of a liberal s\slem ol socialism and 
there is plent\ to condemn in authoritarian and 
monopolistic capitalism. Ihit a six ialjstic gesture 
by the government which does not extend to anv 
length t(t include within it full employment for 
all pel "Oil' of u (liking age, social secuiify, mas" 
education and ba-ic medical aid: cannot he call¬ 
ed socialism iM Jii\ of llu‘ Iniii. 

ism t an !)«' (onliollt'd <uh 1 nitidt* to behave throii^li 
legislation and. thus, put to a social usefulness of 
some sort, fake socialism, on the other hand, can 
only be an excuse for hooligans and rexolution- 
mongei" to creat.- disordei m to hand the country 
over to its foi'^ign cncinic". It ma\ he that by 
creating disordei the stock maikets can be .sent 
down to the lowest level and, thus the n.itionalisa- 
tion of industries, banks etc . can be maile possi¬ 
ble at a low price. But disordei will also alfccl 
the revenues of the countrv and the borrowing 
power of government, and the funds for the 
nationalisation of economic institution.? will not be 
available tii (iovermr.ent at anv price. Disorder 
can help to bring about a ievolution and a revo¬ 
lution will always mean endless suflering for the 
entire population. Millions of pcojdc will die, 
thousands of crores worth of property will be des¬ 
troyed and there will always be the risk of foreign 


invasions and the ultimate victory of forces which 
will not represent the will of the majority of the 
nationals of the country. Any goverenment which 
is authoritarian without being fully a creation of 
the will of the majority of the people of the coun¬ 
try, will he a tyrannical form of government. 
Such goveimucnts cannot last and the imposition of 
siK h governments upon the people will call for more 
levolutions. In the circumstances, democratic 
forms of govcienment over which neither capital¬ 
ists nor jieasants oi workers can have any unjust, 
unfair or illogical control will be the best form 
of government. No per."on or persons in a poli- 
ticallv moral .sci-up should be permitted to ex¬ 
ploit or take advantage of the educational, finan¬ 
cial. social 01 relational weaknesses of otheis for 
a gainful purpose. Amassing wealth siiould have 
iis limits both in size and in controlling power 
over the economic destiny of olhei nationals, 
(adlecting huge numbers of follwcis loo must 
n )t be allowed to be made into an instrument of 
exploitation of fellow nationals. I’olitical parties 
should not be pcimitied to degenerate into cliipies 
and coteries having any exploitative puipose, 
such as secuiing jobs, conliacts, licences, peimils, 
loans or other advantages. 'I'liere should be poli¬ 
tical, economic and cuhural censors selected out 
of highl\ tpialified, expeiienced and leliahle per¬ 
sons, who should check upon all developments 
within the nation which may soonci or later re¬ 
bound on the nation’s welfare and progress. The, 
censors "hoiihl be organised to do their work 
singly as well as in committees, 'riiere should be 
no camoullage oi inoteelive facades for sinful or 
ciiminal developments, 'fhese must be detected 
and ileslroyerl before they as.sume any nationally 
dangerous proportions. 



' ttia>AMEXTALS OF LITERATURE 

Or. S. K. NANDI 


In ihe coritoxt under discourse, we mean by seriously. This problem very recently reared 
literature, all forms of conceivable literature bead up during the Second World War and 
ranging from lyric poetry to drama and novel.^ centred round the ‘Pisan Cantos’ of Ezra Pound^ 


In so far as all these forms share a common gime- 
ric character, they come under the purview of the 
observations to follow. Literature throws up some 
very intriguing problems which have been taken 
up at dilferent periods of history by men of differ¬ 
ent Ijpes of training and temperament. Their dis- 
ci|)line being different, they have reacted differ¬ 
ently to those fundamental problems and they are 
relevant for a student of the history of aesthetics 
and art. For a student of .sionantics and analy¬ 
tic philosophy they are not of much consetpience. 
That is why we have abjured the bistoiical metinxi 
and taken recourse to analy.sis. 

Kerein, we propose lo examine some of the 
problems eonnt'cled with liler.iry works. They 
will be examinerl imdei the lolhrwing two beads : 

(a) \Mial impact do the ideas of a work 
of literature make tm its readers ? The 
(|ue.sliorr arisc’s in the context of some 
aspects of inU-lleclual criticism in¬ 
volving the tpitxstion of the external 
efficacy of art |)re.supi)osing the divi¬ 
sion of aesthetic aitd intellectual 
judgeineitls. 

(b) Arc form ami content in ait organi¬ 
cally related? And hence the nature 
of organic unity in art has got lo be 
examined carefully. 

As for the problems involved in (a) we take 
the Words ‘reader’ and ‘critic’ as intercharrgeable 
(as has been done by some modern critics like 
Janies P. Dougherty) and in the discussion to fol¬ 
low they may be so lir'nted. Is the reader inllu- 
enced by the substance of tlie poem and is he 
overwhelmed by its technique? If he is over¬ 
whelmed by the techni({ue, the mission of poetry 
is thereby fulfilled. Are the content or the ideas 
as bodied forth by the lines of the poem not taken 


being adjudged as the best work to be awardeti^ 
the Hollingen Prize. At that time the poet 
under indictment of treason for his pro-fascist 0* 
anli-semilic broarlcasts from Italy. No reader 
critic even doubted the aesthetic excellence of ‘Thft 
Pi-an Canto.s’ but what they were worried about 
was the efficacy of the ideas as conveyed in those, 
excellent aesthetic forms. Of course, here Wflt JUTO 
not concerned with the question of aesthetic in« 
.sincerity I as there was none on the part of EzrU: 
Pound) but herein the problem involved is not the 
poem whieli Pound wrote but the poem which thC' 
leadei bad experieneed. J his reference to the ex» 
pel ienee of the reader leads to a new and different 
piobleni—the problem of viewing the artist’s 
world from the reader’s individual point of view. 
W'e know that an individual personality stands 
out as a dclinite (iestaltipialital. It is something 
which emerges as a result of the combination of 
llie various characteristics that are too wdl 
known to need any repetition. It is equally true 
that piTsoiialily is somoihing which affects the 
functioning of all the phenomena—the nervous, 

system, emotions, intelligence, memory', learning,, 
motivation, etc. Personality is often described 
as the sum total of all these, as they function in 
an individual. Vet as a result of a synthesis of 
all these, ceitain new qualities emerge which des* 
crihed one's personality more adequately . Fur* 
iher, peisonality can also be considered as the 
inner tempv), a dynamic and integrating nucleus 
which determines ami directs the functioning of 
all tlie phenomena such as emotions, intelligence, 
memory, learnimi etc. This personality, in a wayj'. 
determines the aesthetic expi'iienee of the reader.' 
His ex])erience in the matter may naturally anti*| 
cijiate a separation of Lanto’s rhythm and dic<*‘ 
lion, their effective use of a living colloquial; 
language from their vicious and ugly emotions. 



It was Pound’s considered opinion as would be 
evident from his own writing. 

“In each age one or two men of genius find 
something and express it. It may be in only a 
line or in two lines or in some quality or a 
cadence ; and thereafter two dozens or two hun¬ 
dred or two or more thousand flowers repeat and 

dilute and modify.Needless to say (their 

critical) presentation would be entirely indepen¬ 
dent of consideration as to whether the given 
passages tended to make the students a better re¬ 
publican, monarchist, monist, dualist rotarian or 
other sectarian.” Really speaking, this is not a 
non-assertion theory. Pound and his tribe think 
that the business of the reader is to assess not 
the ideas but verbal technique. Absolute formal¬ 
ism in art, if accepted could make such state¬ 
ments acceptable. We have noted that the ten¬ 
dency in recent criticism has been to overlook a 
work's statements or presuppositions in the 
spheres of philosophy, ethics, religion, politics, 
etc. If art is considered to be completely divorced 
from all contexts, intellectual and volitional, such 
a tendency could be justified by logic-chopping 
and casuistry of the extreme type. In our view 
such a divorce is untenable and a critic in his 
truest function—that of explicator and evaluator 
is the servant of the literary work. What he does 
must be governed by the ‘entirety of the work.’* 
An analysis of the work of art would reveal this 
unified character of the work of art. A work of 
art in the proper sense of that phrase is not an 
artifact but a creature of the artist’s imagination, 
of his total imaginative experience. We know of 
different levels of experience—two of them being 
the psychical level and the conscious level. Each 
such level presupposes the one below it, not in 
the sense that the lower is left behind when the 
higher is reached but in the sense that the lower 
is related to the higher somewhat as a new mate¬ 
rial is related to something made out of it by 
impo.sing upon it a new form. The higher thus 
contains the lower within itself as its own matter, 
the special principles of the higher being, as it 
were, a form according to which the matter irf 
now organised. By this reorganisation the lower 


is modified ill certain ways. For example, the 
transition from the psychical level to the cons¬ 
cious entails the conversion of impressions which 
are the elements of which psychical experience 
consists, into ideas or (which is the same thing) 
of sensuous experience into imaginative experi¬ 
ence. What converts impressions into ideas or 
sensation into imagination is the activity of 
awareness of consciousness. If this is so, there 
can be no ideas without impressions, from every 
idea is an impression which the work of con¬ 
sciousness converts into an idea. The impression 
from which a given idea is, as Hume puts it, 
‘derived’ is not a past impression degraded by 
mere passage of time into an idea; it is a present 
impression elevated into an idea by the work of 
consciousness. Wherever there is an idea or 
imaginative experience, there are also the follow¬ 
ing elements : (1) An impression or sensuous ex¬ 
perience corresponding with it; (2) an act of 
consciousness converting that impression into an 
idea. So we may say that every imaginative ex¬ 
perience is a sensuous experience raised to the 
imaginative level by an act of consciousness. Or 
every imaginative experience is a sensuous ex¬ 
perience together with consciousness of the same. 
The aesthetic experience is wholly and entirely 
imaginative; it contains no elements that are not 
imaginative and the only power which can gene¬ 
rate it is the power of the experient’s conscious¬ 
ness. But it is not generated out of nothing. 
Being an imaginative experience, it presupposes 
a corresponding sensuous eqperience ; where to 
say that it presupposes this does not mean that 
it arises subsequently to this, but that it is gene¬ 
rated by the act which converts this into it. The 
sensuous experience need not exist by itself first. 
IL may come into being under the very eyes, so 
to speak, of consciousness, so that it no sooner 
comes into being than it is transmuted into ima¬ 
gination. Nevertheless there is always a distinc¬ 
tion between what transmutes (consciousness), 
what is transmuted (sensation) and what is trans¬ 
muted into (imagination). So the critic is not 
free to overlook the ideas as conveyed by the 
work. But the question remains as to how best 
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we could deal with these ideas ? A theory of non- 
assertion has heen frequently advanced in this 
context meaning thereby that ideas in the litera¬ 
ture are not presented in such a way as to raise 
the question of their validity. But we must bear 
in mind that the raw material of literature is 
language and the essence of language is gramma¬ 
tical prediction, the explicit and implicit linking 
of one thing with another. The relationship of 
grammatical predication to logical predication, 
to what acstheticians call ’statement" or ‘assertion’ 
-—is a delicate one and the criticism of literature 
—is a delicate one and the criticism of literature 
becomes invobed with problems for which the 
criticism of more directl) sensorj art mediums 
offers no exact and convincing analogies. Of 
course, no one would like to make us believe that 
literature puts forward ‘report sentetrres’. They 
convey ‘reliecti\(‘ sentences’ as w'cll and if the 
work wants to argue, therr the reader must be will¬ 
ing to argue. And while arguing the reader feels 
that he has lost his case, the poet or the writer 
triumphs. If the reader has a feeling of triumph 
over the writer, that feeliitg must be jrrstifred. The 
reader mrrst thoroughly probe into the techniriue 
of the work, the materials presented therein, the 
literar\ theories and all other allied conlr'xts rele¬ 
vant for a |»roper appraisal of the aesthetic form 
iFidlowittg Y\or W irrters I . We could here formu¬ 
late fi\e clear steps in the critical jrrocess;'* 

( I I to state the rcIcNant historical and bio¬ 
graphical nraterial ; 

I 2) to artalyse the writer's rele\atrt literary 
theories as embodied irt ihr' literar\ 

work ; 

(!^) to trrake a rational criticisrrr of the 
parajrhrasable corrtent : 

fit to make a rational criticism of ft'elirrg, 
sty le. language and techtrique ; 

(5) to make a fitral act of julgenrent "a 
jutlgr’rrrent i»f the poet’s judgenreirt of 
his rrraterials. An appraisal and eval¬ 
uation of the poet’s uirderstandirrg of 
the situation he deals with are called 
for.” 

It is plain that the first two steps are arrcillary, 
though in a given poem they may be indispens¬ 



able. Tlrree and four are concerned with (what 
Arrrold Isenberg calls) ‘understanding’—grasping 
the form and .structure of a work imparted by th^ 
interrral coherence of its ideas and language.. 
Withiir this structure, paraphrasable content 
(ideasI and feeling, style, language and technique 
(language) are rrot so clearly distinguishable as 
Winter scents to suggest. Bather they have a 
rrdalion of formal coherence of elemerris as is 
fourtrl in a musical corrrpositon. W'inlcr's fifth 
step refers to cxtcrrtal validity as distirrguished 
from the ittletttui \alidily of ideas as a prirrciple 
of form. ' 

Dougherty' prefers to coll ’aesthetic’ the 
kittd of criticism which stops with this ‘rrnder- 
siatiding". lie does trot rlcny that irlcas are pre- 
seirt in the work but holds that they are present 
only a- a larger urrit of for nr attd that ortly with¬ 
in the context of the work wilhitr the art—world 
—may they be judgetl. We may, in this context, 
take the view as intellectual which seeks to pitt 
the artists vision against the reader's own and 
pass a judgnrerrt oir the artist and his view as 
e\|)r('Sscd itr the art-work. Ibis judgement may 
be philo'ophical, rrrotal or just irrfor rrrative. We 
really agree with Dottglrerly whetr Ire holds that 
the ae-lhelic jrrdgcmerrt rrrust corrte first arrd it is 
clearly ’rli-tirrguishablc’. Arr art-work failing 
ar'sihelically i arr hartlly clairrr arty ex< elletrcr* on 
the sitcttgllr of its ’ideas'. Berreilelto (aoce was 
very tttuch ctttjrhaiic ott ihi' poirrt whetr he wrote: 
"It is irotrsctrse. a rtottseirse cotrrrrron errottgh irr 
aesthetic writers, to classify works of art by the 
cxtertral ctitetiiur of their subject, litis would be 
to igttore the <]ttcsliott at issiif. whir It is art aesthe¬ 
tic one: imieed the strbjcci-mattcr is mere rtrattcr 
jttsi so fitt as it still l.tcks lottrt attd distirrettress; 
it ortly emerges ftotrr \agttettcss when it is giveir 
fotnt which is a rpiality tottferred ott it by otre of 
the activities of the spirit. '' Birt we rlo trot share 
his over-all etrrphasis ott fotnt arrd prefer to 
observe that the snbjcct-ttratter la content) is 
givett a sigtrificatti for nr bv the activity of tlie 
httmait understarulirtg. .'^o if ideas are crippled 
and latttr', the art work sulfets on that score. If 
ideas look stale and arrcieitt. the art work fails to 
elicit the approbation it deserves. An instance in 
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point is the great Rengalee novelist Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjce. In a wonderful art form he presented 
his ideas and they were very much appreciated in 
India because the ’deas and ideals as bodied forth 
in the chaiacler- of his novels were considered 
re\'olulionar\ ami e])och-mak.ii\g. Chalterjee’s 
‘(ihaiacters' re\olle<l against the outmoded Hindu 
social customs, such as as prohibition of widow mar¬ 
riage anfl other forms of social injustices. But 
his ideas were not much aj)preeiated intellecluall) 
in the »\est and those ideas looked stale and un- 
inspiiring to the western readers as those reforms 
and revolts were matteis of seventeetith centurj 
revolution in the westein hemispheie. S») a good 
art-foim failed to impress the western readers aes¬ 
thetically as the ideas were nothing new, novel or 
revolutionary with them. J'he reader did not 
judge the art work in the context of the artist and 
the art work, itself. 'Lnderslanding’ of the artist 
and his work of ideas were subjected to a fate¬ 
ful subservience to the ideas of the reader and 
thus a biassed aesthetic judgement was the out¬ 
come, Apparently the disapprobation was due to 
the disbairnony intellectual in nature. The emo¬ 
tive meaning of (dialteijee’s works to an Indian 
readti was completely different from that cognis¬ 
ed by a western rearler because they had com- 
pletelv diderent intellectual background, born of 
difltMenl training and temperament. This is how 
and why a whole generation of Indians took 
fanev for this noveli-t for creating delicate errro- 
tional ■'ituations in whirh they could easily parti¬ 
cipate. The Westerners had no such participa¬ 
tion, the emotional emnext of (]hatterjee‘s art¬ 
works looked to be ancient and a sort of an ana- 
ehroiti^m in tin* modem conte.xt (for the West- 
ernci.si. But one may argue that the acslheilc 
judgemem was primary in importance. As a lite¬ 
rary critic our first task was to look for internal 
harmonies and to point out inconsistencies in the 
world of the work. But too stop there and to 
leave the intellectual aspect of my rear tion in the 
vague state of a warm human feeling or a slight 
sense of dissatisfac.ion in simple mental laziness. 
To slop half way and to cry a halt to the whole 
pr^ess without reaching the end of the natural 
luemal process is arbitrary and can he described 


as ‘motivated’ The art experience, it should be 
remembered, persists and the fact is that it is 
largely the attitudes anti the paraphrasable con¬ 
tent. And these attiiudes and paraphrasable con¬ 
tent become a part of my total human experience. 
So we should note that while the aesthetic and the 
intellectual judgements may be distinguished, in 
practice they cannot be separated always. The 
absorption of the reader in the art world is con¬ 
tingent upon hairnonies both within the work and 
in relation to hi.s own pei.sonal beliefs arrd experi- 
encr'. On the one hand, the critic determined to 
make only the aesthetic jurlgemcnt, limiting his 
attention to the elements of verbal and thematic 
form, may find that the prominence afforded to 
form in a given work renders hi'- apprrrach unjust, 
inade(|uate and perhaps even ludicrous. Moreover, 
this may he taken into ar'coirnt in this regard 
that a false emolional response to or the emotive 
content of the art work is largely dr-pendent upon 
a proper intellectual appraisal of the art-work, 
li is common knowledge that an object whether 
it evoke.s arlmiration or sympathy should be 
known intellectuallv and its nature tin its cog¬ 
nitive aspi'ct) would greatly delermine and limit 
fiur eniotiorral response and this in turn deter- 
nrine the emrrtive content of the art-work. The 
ideas involved in and suggested by an art-work 
-hoiild he 'read or urrdei'lood iir their proper 
])eisp!-( iiv (• and >uch a «omprelrertsive appraisal 
will lead to trir aderptale aeslhetic response’. 
Motiover we rrtay take into accouirt the ob-serva- 
tion that ermrtive confetri does hardly signify the 
attli*' entity , If the value-world coircerning 
beauty has got to be «aved from utter subjectivity 
(without having any reference whaLsoever to the 
object, we call beautiful), we catr not go by the 
emoiive ttreatritrg only. It is, therefore, no doubt 
emotion-oriented hut it must have rreccssary re¬ 
ference to our intellectual understandirrg of the 
art-siiLialiorr. On the other hatrd, the critic who 
confronts a work merely to extract its ideas is 
not a literary critic at all but he niav be a philo¬ 
sopher- or a sociologist or an economist or a his- 
toriair. The ae.sthetic critic iit extending his ana¬ 
lysis to the totality of the work may find that to 
asses.s its statement, characterisation, plot or 
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point of view, he must pass from an aesthetic 
judgemrnl lo an intellectual judgement and weigh 
the writer’s experience against his own. Thus in¬ 
tellectual critiei.sm of art seems inevitable and 
some aspects of this intellectual criticism involve 
the question of the external ellicacy of art. In 
determining the impact that an art work makes on 
its leaders, if we take note of aesthetic criticism 
alone, the results will he nil. Ihe external effi- 
«acv will he placetl at naught as the reader will 
not he perrnitied to tilt any wa\ as that is not 
."imph peimissihle under the terms of reference. 
The halfwa) hmise that ae.sthetic criticism seeks 
to hiiild lip is uniealii-tic and does not conform 
to the actual ps) chological processes involved in 
such aet-lhetic appreciation. The intellectual ele¬ 
ment inu't he M en in it^ proper perspective for 
the aesthetic tviclion is the reaction of the 
whole man as psytio-phj^ical complex, Vvhile 
reading a piece of good literature, say Bankim- 
ch.mdia s ■ \nandamatir. (Yvor Winter’s) all 
those live piinciples discussed above would rc- 
ipiiie a thoiough intellectual assessinenl of the 
work; without inlellei Inal criticism the real 
worth of the novel and the tremendous external 
e/fect ii had on its leaders will not he ap|)reci- 
ated. Of course, it would he erjually wrong to 
read liter aline simph on an intellectual level 
alone—foi its ideas' only or worse, for its 
maxims and liuisms. Ihe aesihetic understand¬ 
ing of a work must awavs he primarv tin a very 
limited .sen-el. But the reader I'onsciously or 
unconsioiislv has some sort of a harmony or 
disluy^mony hetween the poet’s world view and 
its own. lie is to decide wheLher the poet or the 
reader is in error. In cases of agreement. Ihe 
reader has got to ascertain how far the intellee- 
lual agreement inlluenced his aesthetic appreci¬ 
ation. Many works of literature do not demand 
any inlellecliial analysis because their .subject or 
their treatment, for one reason or another, creates no 
intellectual disharmony in the mind of the reader. 
Again, we have seen there are some which for 
their intellectual di.sharmony did not get the 
approbation which they otherwise deserved. 
Ihus, il may he said in the face of these contrary 
pvidences that most literary works depend ex¬ 


plicitly or implicitly upon some value system* 
which we may or may not share 
This. in a way, only explains tlli4: 
apparent anomalies in our art-appreciation. That 
is how ca.holics are more apt than marxists to 
grasp the aesthetic coherence of Dante, and that 
is why liberal nationalists more readily accepted 
'Anandamath' as a piece of good literature than 
any of the coimnunalists. But in both cases, in 
the ca.se of the liberal nationalists or in that of 
the rank communalist. the external efficacy of art 
i.s undeniable as the whole function of the read¬ 
er as Clitic includes both an aesthetic and an 
intellectual ajiprai-sal of the literary work. We 
do admit that the amount of attention required 
by each of lhe.se will vary with the work under 
discu.ssion. We may note here the warm appre¬ 
ciation of W. B. Yeats of Tagore’s Gilanjali and 
his subsexjuent denunciation of Tagore’s later 
Iran.slations. There has been discovered appa¬ 
rent contradiction in the attitude of \eats and 
cei.ain historical and psychological factors were 
made responsible f*»r this inctamor[)hosis on the 
part of Yeats. Our reading of the situation sug¬ 
gest.- that the intellectual understanding of th,- 
thematic content of Gitunjali hy Yeats was more 
complete and closer to that of Tagore and it was 
actually verv poot in Tagore’s subsequent w'orks 
tin translalion I . That i.s why Yeats reacted so 
violently and made certain uncharitahle remarks 
commoidy resented hy the Indian critics. 
\»h»* hetlci understood the thematic content of 
these works than ’teals. We should not suspect 
Yeats of parlialiiy or indifference. He was 
suffering fiom a lack of proper understanding 
and that is whv his response lo the subsequent 
works of lagore was pooler. He wa- ipiite sin¬ 
cere in his own way and aesthetic sinccrilv does 
not conform lo the moral consistency. 

< 

riie problems involved in (h) as po.sed ear¬ 
lier are taken up in the following lines. The very 
fact in piacitcc the aesthetic and intellectual 
judgements are not separated though they we 
often dislingiiishcd leads ns to the tendency lo 
foimulate the ideas of organic unity in a work' 
of art. In a recent levievv of the position, a 
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moflerii ciilic'' (|in)te^ Harold Osborne observing; 

as lollous ; j 

■'TVlien ibe lbror\ of oigianio unitN claims 
that an\ "ubliacHoii oi addition woidd <liniinisli 
the \alup of the work (of art) as a whole, cliari"- 
in^ <dso tlie ( haracler of all the contained parts, 
it docs not involve llic conscijuence ibai every 
])ait is ci|uallv imporianl wbcti bv importance 
we inc.m piomitu'nce or impact. 

Ibis statement involves these distinct prin¬ 
ciples wliicb mav be stated as follows ; ( 1 ) Sub- 
Iractittn oi adiliiion would diminish the value of 
the woik ol ait as a whole. (2) Subtraction or 
adtiilion i lianiu s the character of all the con¬ 
tained pans ol the woik of art. (.ft Every part 
of the woik of ail is not eijuallv impoitant when 
iinpoi lance means pioininance or impact. 

We stall wilh (2) loi in our opinion, it 
involves the cenlial theme of the enliie pioblem. 
lliis view that subliai tion oi addition clian^es 
the chaiaetei ol all the (onlained jiarts of the 
\vork of ail has its oii<>ij|« i,| the 'Poetics’, in the 
statement that the unilv of plot i on^isls of "inci- 
rli'nls so ( lo'clv eonnei led lliat ihe tiaiisjiosal or 
vv ithdi avval of anv one of them will disjoin and 
disloi ale the whole", lleie allliouph Aristotle 
has been refeiiine onlv to a plot hul this plot 
was eoiisideied hv him to he the soul of Iragedv.'’ 
The iiisisIciK e (hat anv addition oi subliaclion 
vlislocalcs the whole hiiiius us to jninciple (I I. 
Ihc liis| two piinciples as stated above are intcr- 
felaled and thev point to the fact that the work 
of ait fulfils the mavimum unilv. the unilv coii- 
'-isliiii; of intmnal iclatioiis. The ipiestion of 
exii'inal ielation« cannot be considered in this 
(oiileM bei ausc it will involve repression of in- 
(iniluiii. Ihe sj^cific nature of this internal re¬ 
lation. we ma\ Irv to define, in terms of Sama- 
vava, “-o eommorilv U'cd in aneiimt Indian philo- 
'•ophieal tevis. It will ajitiv a[)plv to the type of 
1 elation that obtains in-between the diperent as¬ 
pects of an ait-woik vis-a-vis the totally or the 
sviilheiie woik. W'e would lefer to Prasastapada 
and Kanada, two celebrated names in ancient 
Indian Philosophv . Eollowinp Prasastapaila, the 
ancient Imlian eoinmeiilator, we could explain 
tllis -relation of pait and whole, as obtaining 


between a part or aspect of a work of art and 
the work of art as a whole. Prasastapada, while 
exjrlaininp this concept of ‘Samavaya’ brings non- 
causal relations under it and hence instead of 
following Kanada. we take to the Prasastapada 
line of thinking and consider the relation obtain¬ 
ing between a part or aspect of a work of art 
to the whole as that of ‘Samava)a’ or inherence. 
Members i elated by bSamavava’ are inseparably 
connected. Two things in the, relation of ‘Sanui- 
vava" cannot be separated without at least one 
of them being deslioved, as Samavaya is real 
coheience. This relatitm of Samavaya is not 
peiccplible hut onlv inferrible from the insepar¬ 
able connection of things. We may bear in 
minil tha. the notion of inherence is the result of 
intellectual discrimination though an objective 
evislence is granted to it. It has its origin in 
abstraction and has no existence apart from 
-iib'-tances. If maximum unitv in the work has 
been .ittaiiicd through this relation of "Samav'aya’, 
then anv change will cither dislocati- the unity and 
theiehv diminish the value of the work or it will 
hiiiip about a complete change in the identity of 
the work hv changing all of the contained parts 
and theiehv loim a new unity po.ssessing a 
dilb lent characlei with dilTerenl value. 

I lui' sub'traction or addition changes the 
ch.iiafter of the ailistic whole as it changes the 
lelution itilei ac of the > onlained paifi or aspects 
and conscijuenlly a different art-object emerges, 
with a totally diffiient significance and meaning. 
Again when we say that subtraction or addition 
changes the character of all the contained parts 
of the woik of ait we mean thereby that any such 
change would mean a change in the larger 
I'onlext vvihch constitutes the terms of reference 
foi the aesthetic evaluation. In this changed 
context the parts assume new dimensions of 
meaning and significance. This idea of ‘Samavaya’ 
or relation of inherence gives some undefined 
significance to ‘form’ and ‘contenl’ ; they derive 
their mutual meaning with reference to the other 
and as such they could be hardly distingui.shed in 
their ill-defined boundaries. Here we would be 
faced with semantic difficulties if we try to 
dogmatically ascertain therein individual 
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meaiiifi}!; as the meaning an<l si"iufieanfe in each 
case is dcteiniind with reference to the other. In 
a {iiven context the Vonteni’ is largely dependent 
on the foijn for the total elTert it creates and vice 
\ersa. This idea of ‘Saiiiavaya’ may connote 
and include the idea of organic unity so forcefully 
ativocaled h> IMalo. in his not<‘d work Fhaedrus: 

"Every discouisc ought to he a living 
cieaiure. having a body of its own and a head 
and feel ; thcic should hr* a tniddle heginning 
and cml, aflo|)ted to one another ami to the vvhoh*.*’ 
\tislotle.*- ntrrsl stiingeni criterion of unilv 
followed in the w,ik.c of riatonic ob.seiv atirui in 
point. While we characterise this unitv in au as 
‘oiganic we do not distinguish" unlike Aristotle, 
helween es.sejitial and uon-t'sscjilial featuies. 

I his distinction is a legaev of the utilitv-hias’ of 
the t/i'cr’k thinki'is and it has noihing to do with 
aesthetic aj)pM‘cialion. The ir*atler as a .'tiirlent of 
gtainniei or rhetoric might amdvse a literal v jiiece 
into its cssfiKi;d mid non-essential aspects or 

factor hut so I'm .i- aesthr*ti<' a[)piccialion of a 
paitiriilai wi'ik of art is ( (lucined. everv fartoi 
or aspect was eijuallv iinpoioint as the otheis 
I h(>v 1 iiiiihinc in a parli> ulai w<iv and in a given 
<on!c\t Mills they provide with ‘I iiiipie 

iiidiv idiialitv" which is likclv to he lost at the 
slightest . haiige even in 'oine iiiinoi detail. This 
ar'stlictic unitv in a woik of aii is pcculiarlv its 
own .md it coiihl he safelv defined as the 'peifect 
unity unilei the given i‘oiiditioiis, tt'clinir ailv 
known as ‘comext We do not shaie the view of 
t'atheiine l.oid' tpioled r ailir'i when she lefuses 
.iccept this unity .is peifect uiiitv’. We profitahly 
recall an epi'oilc wlieiein Avanindavanath,' the 
artist, asked his discipe Naiidalal' to give a few 
hright touchi's to his famous woik ‘l inar Tajiasya* 

(IVnaiice of I mat while \andalal was woiking 
on this famous piice. Avanindranath left 
\andalal foi the night while iNamlalal sat foi the 
whole night in Iront of his finished work to 
suitahly ai'coimnodate his inasti'i's suggestions. 
I\<*\t morning Avanindranath hurried hack to ask 
Nandalal not to disturh the unity of the picture 
even hy ihi* slightest touch of hright colours, 
which would lilt the unity of the jiicture and 
harm its aeslhetii* excellence, we consider this 



unity I as in a pointing so in literature) as absolu^ 
inviolable and any change in any 
constiluenls of the work of art would diil 
this unit) and change the total character of tM 
woik of art. .y’ 

d his perfect unity (in tluu particular contei^ 
is there not only in a shoil and coinpaet sotl^ 
hut also in a long wimling diaina or novel. Agi^ 
we revert to analogv to make our point clear. As I 
single stone slab lemovcd from the sphinx-structuii 
tills the balance and leads to the ultima^ 
dcii'olition of the gicat ail-gestali, so a line 03 
even a wold removeil from a novel lernov'es thi 
caily pallein of unity. Ihat is why perhaps thi 
ailists resent changes in theii arl-woiks eva 

II, -ngh ihev miii/it 'cem vei y minor to the crith 

oi to the 1. IV man. file total image of thi 

■pel f»‘c| uiiitv is rc'poii'ivc to the liille possibl 
change that ’iiav he ellccted in the tota 
slimtuie \loiever. we think that this uoil' 

ill ait coinpiisi-^ all the-e generic ( oi specifi 
• pialitii*') of a species of ait, such a-* poetry o 

diama and liteiatiiie iiicspetive of thei 

gciieiic and spu ific ch.iractei i'iics. So far w 
held lh.it the unilv in Drama i' not different fror 
the unilv in poetiv oi fioiii that of a novel, Th 
sensilivitv of .III ailisi leaits sli.ii|)|y to an 
suggested c h.iiigc in his woik ,ind he lesisls it 
I'oi. to him. the unilv in his woik of art is not th 
unilv of a i onlederalion hut that oht.lined in 
well-knit sV'tem when* anv change in anv one c 
the constituents would ilisluih the total unity c 
the wlude. Ibis uiiitv is unallei.ihe .md if altere 
the old unilv gives pi.ice to a new Ivpe unity 
lliiis suhseipieiii changes hv a ciealive literateif 
in his woik cieate dilleient values, they bc'ij 

III. liked by such sv mhols as \. x,, x.. etc. To soinj 
ihev might look as im|)roveincnts hut t » olbrn 
olheis they might look .is letiogi.ulc steps. At iit| 
late. all such changes ch.inge the chai.icter of 
old aesthetic unity ami 'cek to suhstilulo it by ^ 
new Ivjie. Of couise, unitv could he effected 
nianv wavs when the constituents arc differeiijS 
lly eflecliiig a little chaime in the language I 
tcchniipie oi in some other .ispeet. we change ill 
constituents and as such a m*w unity emerges* 
KrnsI (iassirer stressed this point while discussin 
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‘teleological .-liucluie' of a woik of art. If any 
alteration oi tliungc is^ effected in the :?tructure. 
this ‘teleological slinclnre, ihaiige and suffers. 
We ina\ jirolitahK iiiiole das'^iier'" in point: 

.“In e\ei\ act of sja'ccli and in e\erv aiti''tie 
creation we find j delinilc' teleological stiuclure. 
An actor in a diama icalK 'acts his pait. Each 
individual ullciaacc is a |)art of a coherent stiuct- 
ural whole. The accent and ihvlhm of his words, 
the niodulalion of hi>' voiic, the e\pi-e«-^ions of his 
face and the po-'lnies ol his hod) all ten<l to the 
same end—to the ciiihodinicnl of human charac¬ 
ter. All tliis is not siniph ‘expies'-ioii : it is al«o 
representation and in'eipietation. Not (>\en a 
Ijric poem is whtill\ de\oid of this general ten- 
denev of ait. ! he luic poet is not just a man 
who indulge- in di-pla\' id leeling. lo he -wav¬ 
ed h\ emotion alone i- sentimentalilv, not ail. \n 
artisi wlii.i is ahsoihcd not in the contemplation 
jtind creali ui ol foino hul lathei in hi- own 
lyleasure oi m his enjovment of the ‘jov oi giief 
^become- a -cntinieiitali-t. Heme we < an haidiv 
ascribe to Iviii art a moie 'id>jecti\e chaiactci 
than to all the other foims of ait. loi it con¬ 
tains l!ie -ame -mt of cmhodinieul and the same 
proccs- .if ohjci tifiealmn. Ihen I’a-'irer (|Uolo 
Mallaime who wiote : ■'I’oeliv i- not wiilteii with 
[ideas, it i- wiitlen with word' I hus (,a-siiei 
tcotnmenl'": "h i' wriltin with image', sounds oi 
|rh\thm' which, ju'l as in the easi- of dramatic 
fpoctn ami diamatii icpie'cnlalion. coalesci* into 
an individeal whole. In cverv great Ivrical poem 
fiWc find ihi' cornicle am ivi'ihle unitv.’’ 

I'ollowiiig tlii' lieiid we mav oli'crve that a 
fetcod piece ol liteiatiiic < an never he translated in 
idiffeicnl language oi Iraiislileictcd in a dilleient 
edium. I hat is whv it has hcen i ontended that 
ven a word in a lagoiitc oi .'shakesjieaiean roni- 
losition cannot he dianged without alfei ting the 
^tal effect of the work as a whole. I hat is vvh> 
jtohlem’ in arl-a|)piccialion. vi/., 'How < an one’s 
lau.s Hol/katnp rai'cd the impoilanl 'fumtional 
pWn exjieiience appear to helong to some hody 


else?' Ihe ohvious answer from oUr view point 
would he that no reader could possible imitate 
ami graft iii his imagination what the author 
wrote or said. He creates his own world as sug¬ 
gested l)v the author. Ihere i.s no identity between 
the two hut only a close pro.\imity. , 


1. Dr. Brojeudranalh Seal in his unpub¬ 
lished •Aulohiography' tells us that literature 
compiisfd jioeirv, imaginative prose, poetic prose, 
literalV pio.se , prose lileialuie, drama (drama of 
plot, diama of chai.uter, drama of iihas), aitifi- 
cial, imjicrfect and mi.xed tvpes in pro.se or verse 
and lastly prose. So he takes the term ‘literature’ 
as a blanket term and for iJie purpose of Ibi.s 
essay vve accept this meaiiiiig. 

2. In the Arislotaliaii sen-e. It was made 
cle.ir Ivy him when he dillertuili.iled belwei'n 
poetry and hisloiy. What a drama gives us. 
Aristotle asserts, is a single aeliou, which is j 
complete whole in ils<*lf. with all the oiganie 
unity of a living cic'alure : where.i'- the histoiian 
has to <lcal iml with one uelion hiil with one 
jieriod and all that ha]»i)em‘d iheieiu to one oi 
more persons, however di^eoimeeled the soveial 
events may liave heen. 

Monroe fleaidslev, .fcvt/ie/fe.s i \ew 
Yolk), laii’,. p. 22. 

4. James P. Dougherty in his paper en¬ 
titled ‘Ae-lhetie ami intellectual analvses of lite¬ 
rature’ in the 'piing 1%1. is'iie of the Juiiinal 
of ac'thelics ami art crilieism. I'.S.A. 

See hi' lirwik eiililled ‘My Philosophy', 

p. 11.3. 

Catheiiiie f.oid; Oiganie I iiity Ifecoii- 
'idered, i Journal of ‘li’\lhrli( S am! itt-cri/icisin, 

Vol. XXTT. No. 3). 

(i. Samuel, H. Ihileher, Iri.-.lotlr's Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Arts, with a erilieal text and 
lianshilion of the Poetic. Eourth eilition. 

7. .‘see her aitiele ‘Organic Unity 
Reeotisidered'. f he journal of aesthetics and art 

fiitici-m, Vol XXII, No. 3 

€3. .Avariindraiialh Tagore, the father of 
Modern Indian Art Movement. 

9, Reference is to Acharya Nandalal Bo.se, 
the doyen of Modern Indian School of Painting, 

10. An Kssay on Man, p. 112. 

11. An Essay on Man, Pj). 142-43, 



A Li rriiH India Bka^ond Tiik Skas 


Sri Doojen Napal, a research worker in 
the University of Cardill, writing in the 
Aninu Path of .Inly, I9(i7, gives a picture 
of AfauritiiJs whicli would be interesting. 
Mr, Napal has been a teacher of and writer 
on Mauritian history, wars at one time acti¬ 
vely associated with Mauritian politics and 
has been an author of distinction on subjects 
of Indo-Mauritian literary and cultural hii;tory 
and ad'initic's: 

It was Oopal Krishna Gokhale, one of 
the early leaders of the Indian National 
Congress, who gave this apt and romantic 
appellation to Mauritius, the tiny island, 
barely 71(5 s(|. miles in area, .situated in the 
middle of the Indian Ocean, some live hundred 
miles from the east coast of^ Madagascar. .\t 
the time that he made this statement, already 
more than fifty per cent of the population 
of Mauritius were either Indian immigrants 
or their descendants. To day more than three- 
(|uarters of the Mauritian population are of 
Indian origin. 

Mauritius is also called ‘^sugar bowl island”, 
as sugar constitutes the total of her e.sports. 
Her dependence on sug.ir crops, often at the 
mercy of tropical cyclones, is absolute. 

The nineteenth century French historian 
and statesman, .\ugu.stin Thiers, eulogistieally 
spoke of iM.uiritius as the Athens of the Indian 


Ocean. In fact she has produced and 001)^ 

tinuRS to produce writers and artists 

have been foremost among those who hatiiilS 

upheld French culture, language and liteni<K| 

ture overseas. The editor of one of the moftt'| 

popular dailies of Mauritius almost won the’’ 

‘ « 

most coveted IVcnch literary prize, Pp Pi'inl 
i'ommn ty for his novel, Vn T( ntjts i/o/cfi 
Moiirlr (Andre Masson, Calmaun’Levy, 1962).,’ 
Robert h'dward Hart, acknowledged priDC^;< 
among poets of the Indian Ocean past an^* 
present, con’d count among his friends and 
admirers writens of such international stature 
as Ileiiri de Regnicr and Joseph CedieK. 
Many arc the Mauritian writers whose workft 
have been pnbli.shcd by reputable French firms.’' 

When the French took pos-^cssion of 
Mauritius in 1721 after two nnsuccessful 
colonizing attempts by the Dutch in the 
bovcntconth century, Mauritius was inhabited 
by birds, deer, bcar.s and some slaves left 
behind by the retreating Dutch. The French 
succeeded in their endeavours where the 
Dutch had failed. They achieved this success 
by extensive and often e.xploitative use ol 
slaves torn from their homes in Madagascai 
and the east coast of Africa. The story ^ 
slavery in Mauritius as in other colonies is 
harrowing tale of cruelty and barbarism, t]^ 
masters having the power of life and detm 
over their miserable human chattels. 

In the eighteenth century, in the 
between Fugland and Franco for suprematl 
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; in India, Mauritius was naval base of no 
mean importance. During the revolutionary 

and Napoleanic wars, left much to her own 
resources, she came to be the spritigboard 
of pirates who, ostensibly encouraged by the 
local government, launched an attack on the 
rich Indiamen ploughing their way from 
India to Europe, The depredations caused 
to British merchant shipping were enormous. 
For instance, on 1:^ I'Vbruarv iSOS, merchants 
agents and shipowners of Calcutta petitioned 
the Admiralty for protection against the 
pirates. They attached a table to their peti- 
t on sho^vlll^ th at in the months of Septem¬ 
ber and October ISO? they had lost twenty 
ships (Letters from Wellesley to Castlereagh 
15th July, IsO^) 

The British came to consider that the 
only way to break French influence in the 
Indian Ocean was to capture this nid dr 
C()rgiiir>. They made themselves masters of 
the island more easily than they had ima 
gined, Napoleau was too much enmashed in 
the web of empire he had built around him¬ 
self to be able to afford enough leisure and 
resources for the defence of this so distant 
outpost. Moreover, one of the tragic aspects 
of Napoleanic policy war- to underrate the 
importance of sea povrer. It has been argued 
by historians that if Napolean had given 
lerious thought to the French Indian empire 
nstead of doggedly attempting to invade 
England, the course of history might well 
nave changed. 

After an unopposed landing and a few 
ikirmishes, the British could hoist the Union 
lack on Government House. One of the 
irst things they did was to change the name 
•f the island from Lille de France to Mauri¬ 


tius, the name she had borne during the 
period of Dutch occupation. 

The inh.'ibitants reconciled themselves 
to British rule with good gnacc. This was due 
partly to the good-natured temperament of 
the first British Governor, Robert Townshend 
Farquhar, who was anxious to make the most 
of the liberal British policy with regard to 
Mauritius. Britain could afford this libera¬ 
lism, for she had achieved her main objec¬ 
tive to oust France from all influence on the 
Indian subcontinent. 'Trafalgar and Water¬ 
loo shattered for good Franco's dreams of 
becoming a first-rate imperial power. Neither 
France, nor for that matter, any other colo¬ 
nial power would dare for more than a cen¬ 
tury to contest British naval supremacy. 
Consequently, the importance of Mauritius as 
a naval and military base, sank into insigni¬ 
ficance. During her period of military splen¬ 
dour, Mauritius was largely a commercial 
centre, serving as a ware-house for naval 
and military purposes as well us for the 
numerous captures of the pinates. The 
riches of the pirates attracted ships of all 
nation^, and particularly Dutch and Ameri¬ 
can, who found it more profitable to buy in 
Mauritius what they wculd have otherwise 
got after a risky voyage to India. 

Under British rule Mauritius swiftly 
switched over from commerce to agriculture. 
The dcscentants of the French colonists con¬ 
tinued with renewed zeal to develop the colony. 
It is curious to note that the British people 
never showed any interest in settling down 
in the island. The British officials, their 
years of service completed, were delighted 
to return to their country. As a result 



Mauritius has nothing today to distinguish 
her as a British cDlony. The evolution of 
Mauritius as an agricultural country, one of 
the most notable producers of sugar, was 
rapid. This evolution is inextricably mixed 
up with Indian immigration. Already 
Labourdontiais, the father of Lille de France 
had introduced Indians from Pondicherry 
to help him in the harbour works in the new 
capital. Porte Louis (Auguste Toussaint 
Hhinire do, V Ooean Indian). Fanjuhar also 
had resource to Indian man power for the 
repair and building of roads. It is interesting 
to note that the illustrious Charles Darwin 
spent a fortnight in Mauritius and conld 
observe the convicts He has left an impres¬ 
sive picture of these Indians i 

Before seeing these people, I had no ideU 
that the inhabitants of India were such noble 
looking figures. Their skin is extremely dark, 
and many of the older men had large mous¬ 
taches and beards of a snow-white colour ; 
this, together with the fire of their expression, 
gave them (juite an imposing aspect. These 
men are generally quiet and well conducted ; 
from their outward conduct, their cleanliness 
and faithful observance of their strange 
religious rites, it was impossible to look at 
them with the same eyes as our own wretched 
convicts in New South Wales (Charles Dar¬ 
win Journal of liosoarcl/rs, John Murray, 
London 1845, p.484) 

Indian immigration to Mauritius became 
a matter of utmost necessity after the abo¬ 
lition of slavery in all British colonies in 
1834. The emancipated slaves refused to 
work on the sugar plantations, which cruelly 
reminded them of their days of servile toil. 
The planters looked to India and India came 
10 


to the rescue. Indians began to pour -into 
the island in a steady stream. Some came 
fired with a spirit of adventure, but most 
of them were lured by the prospects of a 
gold rush. They were made to think in 
such terms in the employ of the Franco- 
M.auritan planters. The recruiting agents 
of the planters painted a rosy picture of an 
island flowing with milk and honey, where 
they would soon make themselves rich. 

The planters exploited to the utmost the 
supply of labour from India. By nature 
hard-working, the Indian labourers exerted 
themselves heart and soul to the cane plan¬ 
tations, which received a fresh impetus. 
The Rev. Patrick Beaton, writing in the 
middle of the nineteenth century spoke in 
terms of eulogy of these Indians. He could 
observe them at leisure, as he spent quite 
a number of years in Mauritius as a missio¬ 
nary. He said : 

These swarthy orientals, so thinly clad, 
are the muscles and siniews of the Mauritius 
body politic. They are secret source of all 
the wealth, luxury and splendour with which 
the island abounds. There is not a carriage 
that rolls along the well-macadamized chaussee, 
or a robe of silk worn by the fair Mauritian, 
to the purchase of which the Indians had not 
indirectly contributed. It is from the labour 
of his swarthy body in the cane fields, that 
gold is extracted more plentifully than from 
the diggings of Ballarat. Respect that swar¬ 
thy stranger, for without him Mauritius 
would soon be stripped of its wealth, and left 
with scarcely sufficient exports to procure 
food for its rice-eating, cigar smoking inhabi¬ 
tants (Patrick Beaton : Cnaoles and Coolies* 
Jamcn Nisbet & Co., London 1858). 
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Unfortunately, the traditions of slavery 
were slow to die. The planters paid scarce 
recognition to the value of the Indian 
workers, They treated them no better than 
the ci (h'vant slaves. The indentured labour¬ 
er, on embarking for Mauritius, knew little 
or nothing of the nature of the contract into 
which he liad entered with his prospective 
employer. Ue did not know that if he ab¬ 
sented himself from work for a day, even 
because of illness or inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther, or for personal, family or circumstant¬ 
ial reasons, he would forfeit two days wages. 
He did not know that fora trifling oH’ence 
he would be clipped in gaol and that there 
would be no voice raised in his behalf. 

In their desparate circumstances, when 
the tyranny of the labour laws oppressed and 
the police were anything but just and consi¬ 
derate towards them and the magistrates were 
themselves planters or intimately connected 
with the planters, the Indians found a cham¬ 
pion of their cause in a German, De Plevitz, 
wh ) bad been for years in the island. De 
Plevitz showed a genuine interest in the fate 
of the Indians. He drafted a petition on 
their behalf which he sent to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. The agitation of 
this phillanthropist resulted in the appoint¬ 
ment of a Royal Commission, which disclosed 
many of the dreadful horrors in the relations 
between employers and indentured labour. 
,Tho Royal Commission made recommenda¬ 
tions for the welfare of the Indians, but mat¬ 
ters did not change much as it was one thing 
to make recommendations and quite another 
to implement them in a colony where the 

[r 

Governors so easily succumbed to the blandi- 
siiments of the rich planters. 


In 1901 Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
on his way from Bombay to Natal, where he 
had launched his movement for the emanci¬ 
pation of the Indians, spent a fortnight in 
Maui’itius. Reports of Gandhi as a Barrister 
and a militant social worker had preceded 
him to the island and naturally the Indians 
fctcfl him as a prince. He addressed them 
on dill'erent occasions, insisting on the fact 
that it was to their .advantage to learn Eng¬ 
lish and French, for this would enable them 
to integriite themselves into the life ol the 
Mauritian community. He considered that 
Indians in Mauritius “were entitled to all 
the rights and privileges of British subjects 
all over the world, especially as they were 
the principal labourers in the country, which 
owed its prosperity to their patient labour 
and great endurance.” 

Back in India, Gandhi prevailed upon a 
co-member of the h'riends of India society, 
to come to Mauritius to set up in pr.actice as 
a b.arrister and work for the uplift of his 
fellow countrymen in much the same way as 
he had been doing so valiantly in .South 
Africa. Manilall M. Doctor did so, as ex¬ 
pected. He regenerated the Indians and 
made them feel that they not merely hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. He founded 
a weekly which he called the Iliiuhixflinm, 
which at first appeared in English and Guj- 
rati, later switching to Hindusthani as the 
second language. The Indians could follow 
political and .social events in the home coun¬ 
try and acquire a consciousness of their own 
role. Manilall deposed before the Royal 
Commission of 1909. The abolition of the 
obnoxious labour laws, such as the '^double 
cut”, the recognition of the ’religion of the 





immigrattts with a view to having them sub¬ 
sidized by the State in much the same way 
as Catholicism and Protestantism, and the edu¬ 
cation of the immigrant children on right 
lines were some of the things for which he 
■pleaded. Manilall awakened the Indians to 
some sort of political consciousness. He or¬ 
ganized tliem in favour of the AcUon Lihur- 
(de whicli opposed the conservatives. Soon 
after, the Indian were presenting their own 
candidates for election, at first with little 
success because of the barriers laid down 
by the literacy and franchise tests. However 
they succeeded in having two Indianc elec¬ 
ted in to the great consternation of 

non-Indians, who felt in that event a danger 
of being swamped by the Indians. But, of 
course, they could not stop the wheels of his¬ 
tory from moving. In 193(5, when the La¬ 
bour Ihirty was founded, it relied for sup- 
port mainly on the Indian masse.><. Britain 
h id to think seriously of bringing about cha¬ 
nges in the political constitution, but World 
War II retarded all progress in that.sphere. 
After the war, revision came, and under the 
first elections held in accordance with the new 
conatitution held in 19lN, 13 out of the 19 
scats were won by Indian candidates. A re¬ 
volution had taken place which culminated 
in power gradually falling into the hands of 
Sir Scewoosagar Ramgoolam and his cabinet 
composed mostly of Indian ministers. 


The country is heading towards sovereign 
status, which it is hoped would be achieved 
after the next elections. The people of Mn* 
uritius are looking forward to this event with 
a mixture of joy and anxiety, as they are 
conscious of the uncertainties which are ia ' 
store for them. They hope that the govern- ,<■» 
ment would find solutions to the economic ^*1 
problems of the country, which are the moillh’' 
pressing because of a terrific demogra]phio >■ 
rise. Imagine eight hundred thousand people ! 
crammed within 716 sq. miles, especially in j 
an agricultural country. The problem is 
made more acute by the presence of strong = 
minority groups who are too often in disa- ■ 
greeraont with the policies of those leaders 
who have sprung from the Indo-Mauritian 


masses. 


(Iradually, as the non-Indians came to 
understand the Indians, their flUr-aad it 
may be underlined that there is - a really 
strong rh'/r of French culture, with Mauritian 
authors published by reputable publishing 
houses in Paris—began to appreciate the rich 
cullure to which the coolies and their descen¬ 
dants were the heirs. Their literature were, 
of course, greatly influenced by Hinduism, 
the religion of the Indo-Mauritian masses. It 
would be interesting to analyse this aspect 
of Mauritian literature. 





FOREIGN PERIODICAIS 


L\tf;i!Nati<)n m. Contiioi, Or DANCiKitocs 
Duriis 

Sir Harry (Jreerifields, a recognized au¬ 
thority of iutcniational repute on Narcotics 
and now President of the United Nation’s 
International Convention on Dangerous Drugs 
and Narcotics since l9ol, writing in the 
Asiaii Iv rir/r discusses a subject which has 
been increasingly becoming a matter of the 
most serious concern to most countries and 
their Governments of the modern world. The 
incidence of addiction to narcotics of a dan¬ 
gerous type has been spreading, especially in 
in the westeren coountries and in the U.S.A. 
and, from reports available, has been rapidly 
and widoningly entering into ten-age habits. 
The importance of a clear picture of the si¬ 
tuation as it has been emerging and its in¬ 
herent threats to society would, therefore, be 
recognized to be a matter of very great im¬ 
portance and concern to modern society all 
over the world. Sir Harry Greenfield’s con¬ 
tribution to such an understanding of the 
subject would, accordingly, be both appo.site 
and timely : 

When I talk about the international con¬ 
trol of dangerous drugs, you will want to 
know which drugs they are. First, there 
are the natural drugs, of which the most im¬ 
portant is opium. Opium is described in the 
international treaties as the Papaver Somni- 
fernm. From it are made morphine, heroin 


and codeine and more than 20 other deri¬ 
vatives. Secondly, there is the coca bush, 
the leaves of which are chewed and from 
which cocaine is made. Thirdly, there is the 
hemp, or Catuthts Snfira, which may be 
better know to you by its Eastern names of 
Ganja, charas, bhang or by its near-Eastern 
name of hashish which has entered into our 
language in the word assassin QiaKhisfiiu) or 
under the Latin American name of 
Mitn'h/iana. 

Lastly, there are the synthetic drugs which 
are an ever growing family. The best known 
is pethidine, of which about 17 tons are con¬ 
sumed annually. Of the other 50 or more 
synthetic narcotic drugs, only 13 are pro¬ 
duced in quantities of more than 1 kg. in 
any one country ; so we have nothing much 
to worry about except to watch that no one 
of them suddenly springs into prominence. 

Where are these substances produced ? 
Opium is produced in 10 countries, the bulk 
of which is for their own consumption ; but 
three countries produce for export—India, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia in that order ’of im¬ 
portance. The total annual export is about 
700 metric tonnes and this is mainly for 
manufacture into morphine which, in turn, 
is very largely manufactured into codeine. 
It is estimated that there may be diversion 
from controlled cultivation of opium of from 
10 to 25 per, cent making, in absolute terms 



180 200 tons per annum. In addition, there 
is a large uncontrolled production in Soutli 
Asia which is estimated at about 1,000 tons 
per annum. This is in the area Yunnan, 
Burma, Laos and Thailand. 

As for the Coca leaf, it grows mainly in 
the Andean highlands of South America, prin¬ 
cipally in Bolivia and Peru, but there is also 
some cultivated and consumed in Columbia, 

Hemp is grown almost anywhere but the 
principal sources are Africa, the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Mexico. It grows wild 
and is also cultivated for commercial reasons, 
string and rope being made from its fibre. 

The legitimate use of opium is for the 
manufacture of morphine which is carried 
out in 17 (lillerent countries, the most impor¬ 
tant of these being the 17.8.8.11., United king¬ 
dom, United States of America, Hung.ary and 
the Netherlands. But one-third of the mor¬ 
phine now produced is made from poppy 
.straw—that is to say, from the plant of the 
opium poppy. The legitimate use of morphine 
has greatly declined in recent years, by as 
much as 3o per cent in the last 10 years, 
and now its principal use—about 00 per cent 
is for conversion into codeine. 

The coca leaf is mainly used locally for 
chewing, and apart from this local consum- 
tion, its principal use is as a flavouring subs¬ 
tance for soft ^drinks. It is also manufac¬ 
tured into cocaine of which a little over 1 ton 
is manufactured every year. This is done 
mostly in the United States, France and Great 
Britain. However, the medical use of cocaine 
is declining. 

Hemp has no medicinal value of any sort 
and, therefore, there is no legitimate use ex¬ 


cept, perhaps, for a tiny quantity for coj^ 
cure ; but it is sometimes used in indigene 
forms of medicines in the East. 

So long as the use of these narcotics at^ 
confined mainly to legitimate medicinal 
and their dangerous contents to society anif| 
avoided except, perhaps, for an occasional insi»| 
tance, now and then, of their abuoe by quacktl 
and sometimes, perhaps, also by qualified nilii% 
dical men, these could hardly be expected td^ 
pose any threat to the social order. It i»^ 
however, their illegitimate and large-scale? 
illicit use which is of principal concern tCl 
organized society and their Governments ancL’ 
which becomes so difficult to deal with succ*"' 
cssfully. Sir Harry continues : < 

As for the illegitimate use of these dan¬ 
gerous drugs, the Parmanent Central 
Board in Geneve found in its last review 
that the main areas in which the illicit 
traffic in opium is rife are still the 
Near and Middle East and South East 
Asia. They found also that the illicit tra¬ 
ffic in morphine is chiefly in South-east Asia 
and the Mediterranean basin, and that in the.' 
same area there is also a thriving traffic in 
heroin which extends to the Middle East and 
to North America. Traffic in coca leaves is 
confined to South America and there is a very 
considerable consumption of thc.se leaves in 
Bolivia, Peru, Columbia and the remoter parts 
of the Argentine. 

The illicit consumption of cocaine which 
was notorious in the 30’s there after declined, 
very steeply, but it has now substantially. 
increased and large quantities of coca leave^f 
are clandestinely manufactured into cocaittB*^'; 
It is first made into crude cocaine in the.; 
area of cultivation and is then exported inf. 
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, that form anti refined by the illicit traffic¬ 
kers, confiscation mainly occuriiijr in South 
, and North America. 

Of all the narcotic drugs lainihis is 
probably the most widely used and it is parti- 
; cularly in in demand Africa and the Near 
lOaat- • • 

* 

; Opium was consumed non-mcdicallv in 
. India for generations. Hut since rndepen- 
dence India has set a shining example to 
the rest of the world. In l!)49 India de- 
' dared that she would reduce non-medical 
consumption by 10 per cent each vear over 
' the next 10 y ears and has faithfully carried 
ont that promise. Now the eonsumption 
has been very greatly reduced and is under 
strict medical control. 

Tin' illicit traSTic is chiefly carried by 
! sea and air, and in latter years, particularly 
because of the facility of air travel opium 
has tended to be replaced by portable forms 
of crude morphine and even lieroiti '-'l'lie 
traffic is very persistent because the finan¬ 
cial rewards to the trallickers is very high. 

Here the writer gives a brief resume of 



' for the international control of dangerous 
drugs has been gradually evolved over the 
years. 

The movement towards international 
control over dingerous drugs began in the 
last century and it was developed in the 
Shanghai (,'onfcrenee shortly before the First 
World Wrr. It was kept in mind through 
the War and was embodied in the Versailles 
Treaty. As a result of that an International 
Conference was held which ratified the 1925 
^Convention under which, until now, we have 


chiefly worked. This (Convention was based 
on the naricert system introduced by Great 
Britain during the war for the control of 
contraband by soa*"Thc elements of the sys¬ 
tem are that no goods may be exported to a 
country unless the country of destination has 
given a certificate that it wishes to have 
those goods. Then only the exporting country 
may grant an export certificate. That system 
is now applied to the illicit transport of dan¬ 
gerous drugs and it has been eminently suc¬ 
cessful. 

Based on this system, detailed statistics 
of inatiufacture and distribution, export and 
import are supplied by all the States subs¬ 
cribing to the Treaty and these arc sent to 
the (’enfral Board in Geneva which 
compared them with the certificates and make 
sure that they correspond. 

It was found immediately after this Con¬ 
vention was brought into force that the 
traffic was still very high, and so a further 
Congress was held which established another 
Convention in 19;)! in reg.ird to manufac 
tured drugs. This rc<iuired the contracting 
parties to submit annual estimates of expec 
ted consumption • over the next 12 mouths. 

It was found almost immediately after 
this Convention was brought ‘.into force that 
the traffic was still very high, so a further 
(.’onvention was held in 1931 in regard to 
manufactured drugs-••The statistical system 
which is the central feature of these control 
measures is not merely a matter of account¬ 
ing : it is to enable the Central Board in 
Geneva to ascertion the real hard fact behind 
the figures.'••In this respect both India and 
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• •• Pakistan have a good record—India a 
very good record. 

•••Therefore it can be said that the con¬ 
trol over the licit transactions in dangerous 
drugs is now virtually complete throughout 
the world, except for mainland China •••there 
we really do not know what is happening •• 
From missionary sources I have good re¬ 
ports of the Government of China. One mi¬ 
ssionary who had been there for many years 
and who is now excluded and might therefore 
be thought to harbour harsh thoughts towards 
the present regime said on the conirary, that 
this ‘^puritan regime”—for that is what it is— 
has succeeded in three fields where we failed. 
It has I greatly reduced--if not abolished—• 
dnuikeuness ; it has done away with prosti¬ 
tution, and it has greatly reduced consump- 
tiog of narcotic drugs.-• • 

'Plus is a world-wide problem---In some 
of the less developed countries, addiction 
tends to stay at a relatively low level.-••Jhit 
in more developed countries addiction tends 
to grow and it is, perhaps, a factor of the 
increasing pace of life and increasing urba¬ 
nization. Some addiction is in search of 
euphoria, some is escapism and some may be 
almost inadvertent and may derive from pres¬ 
cription of drugs during a period of illness, •• 
During this last year the Board attempted 
to get a volumetric assessment of the illicit 
traffic in opium and products and arrived at 
the estimate that, in all, there may be some 
12,000 tons of illicit opium floating about in 
the illicit channels of the world.- 

The implications of a volume of illicit tra¬ 
ffic of these dimensions are alarming.-•-If you 
set against this the average licit production 


>1^ 

of opium which, in the five years up to 196^ 
was about 1300 tons You will see that tho^'iii 
available supplies of illicit opium do, indeed^ ;- 
give cause for profound concern. Such 
(juantity would supply between 700,000 'and j 
3,400,000 addicts depending on whether'’'they: 
consume opium as such or in the form of 
morphine or heroin.-■• 

This compertation relates only to illicit 
production in South East Asia and takes no 
account of other areas of cultivation such as 
some regions in the middle East and some 
in the western hemisphere.---Tho miinbcr of 
addicts mu-^t run into several millions. 

If we turn to other natural narcotic subs¬ 
tances, the annual licit production of Coca 
leaves, as reported to the Board, is about 
12,000 tons, of which Oo per cent is chewed. 
But the real annual crop is much larger and 
has boon estimated at between 32,000 and 
38,000 tons, of which a considerable (juality 
is convcrtetl into crude coc.iine, which then 
finds its way into the illicit traffic. 

As for Cavabis --very largo (|uantitie3 are 
avialable in different parts of the world. My 
board has been unable to make oven a rough 
estimate of the tpiantities in the illicit cha¬ 
nnels, but estimates of the number of habi¬ 
tual consumers range from several millions 
to several tens of millions. // in I'ttrl tii 
rrt/nn/-> lo ( arrt/ii'! Unit ll/r inrmisfil mhlic' 
Hun /ins hrcii iims/ no/u rn/ifi . Let no one 
pursuade you that it is not a dangerous drug 
it is poised as it were, mid-way between the 
stiiuulents (the so-called pep-pills—the ‘^pur- 
plc hearts”) and the ‘"hard” drugs (morphine 
and heroin) from which the redemption of 
an addict is extremolv difficult. 
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There is HOW !i growing apprehension in 
a number of countries’ that that the increa- 
fed mixnse, of '^cdat 'n'e.s and .stimulants may 
provide a breading ground for drug addic¬ 


OVER HALF-A-CENTURY BACK 

f 

: WiiAT I’jii; Ec.'vrTiAx.'' Wa.nt 

' It is said that some Egyptian students 
' in England have written to a prominent 
, daily there that nothing short of indepen¬ 
dence will satisfy their countrymen. That 
seems to be a correct reading of the public 
mind in Egypt, considering that Saad 
Zagloul Pasha, a most prominent Egyp¬ 
tian Nationalist and chief of the non-official 
Egyptian delegation in Pari.s, has, accord¬ 
ing to the Iliiidn, written to the London 
Times claiming “complete independence” 
for his country, and declined to listen upon 
any other terms to the suggestion made 
by Mr. D. A. Cameron in that British 
paper that he should be appointed Prime 
Minister, The Egyptian patriot wrote to 
the Times in part. 

“Your contributor-•• is (juite wrong in his 
Suggestions as to the future and as to my per¬ 
sonal feelings. In reality I can content myself 
with nothing less than complete independence 
for my country. It is not a matter of making 
concessions, but of an absolute right, which can¬ 


tion. Last year the World Health Organi- 
i^atiou urged the desirability of control 
over barbiturates, tranquillizers and 
arnpetaraines. 


not be split up into different parts. This is my 
own profound conviction and the unanimous 
opinion of my countrymen.” “If moreover, I 
ever could, by some impossibility, deviate from 
the line of conduct which has been sanctioned 
by the whole of Egypt, the Egyptians would 
consider me the greatest criminal.” “Your 
contributor is no less wrong when he says that 
the whole (juestion would be solved if I were 
appointed prime minister. I would rather be 
the humblest subject in ray own independent 
country than occupy the highest pos.sible post 
in Egypt siibmitting to a foreign protec¬ 
torate.” 

It is presumably this plain and fearless 
statement of honest convictions which has 
made the Times not only advocate to the 
urgent announcement of British policy in 
Egypt but also to add that “owing to 
the delay which has occurred it should be 
much more speciffc than the declaration to 
India in 1917.” 

—Ramananda Chatterjee 
The Modern Review, 
February, 1920, Pp 24.3-44 
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Fectling the Nation 

Some wise Engl'ishman said a long time ago, 
“Half a loaf is belter than no bread.” But that 
was useful advice given to such fools as refused 
to take half on the ground of its inadequacy as a 
belly filler. In India such advice is not required; 
for we accept even quarter or one-eighth of a loaf 
from a benevolent government which, first of all, 
cannot bake a full' loaf and, secondly, cannot bring 
it to the consumer without allowing a host of per¬ 
sons and things to take little bits out of it. The 
government, in fact, cannot handle the baking or the 
distribution of a full loaf of bread on account 
of their inefficiency, poverty of outlook and dis¬ 
honesty in personnel. The national loaf may 
weigh a hundred million tons and may be worth 
ten thousand crores of rupees. So, Sri Jagjivan 
Ram, who is by no means the most brilliant and 
capable man in India’s cabinet, shivers at the 
mere thought of that monster loaf of bread. It 
is therefore baked in half a million pieces by a 
million traders who try to make the maximum 
profit out of this business, as is customary with 
tradesmen. And everybody shouts about social¬ 
ism without knowing what that means. Some try 
to beat up a few land owners who arrange to 
have their land cultivated by hired men or by 
“share-cultivators”, others try to loot a few 
shops or go on strike in banks, commercial houses 
or steel factories; but the basic fact of the mis¬ 
handling of the national load of bread remains 


in the hand of profiteers as before and the 
millio'n traders carry on their trade all the better 
because of governtnenl's attempt to potter about 
with the l)usiness in a small way. They do this by 
trying to obtain bits and pieces of bread from 
foreign sources and by buying up other little bits 
by a procurement organisation which just fails 
to achieve an)thing. 

The food business being rupees ten thousand 
crores in value and being spread out over more 
than a million square miles in location, cannot be 
handled by a limited number of government offices 
and a limited number of men with limited funds. 
And that is that. Those who hope to achieve this 
through a wdder, larger and cleverly planned 
national enterprise should have a good look first 
at all the national undertakings which are now 
“socially controlled”. These are (11 railways 
which are managed not at all to the satisfaction of 
their users; (2> posts, telegraphs and telephones 
which are a source of great annoyance to all' who 
have anything to do with them; (3) flood control, 
power generation and irrigation projects which are 
hoplessly ill planned and managed; (.4) steel and ’ 
other factories which have been set up at exorbi¬ 
tant cost with borrowed money and are run at 
great loss; (5) state trading which is an organi¬ 
sation for procuring foreign exchange at any cost 
and which procures driblets of foreign exchange 
in economically unsound ways; and (6) all those 
government departments which arrange for polic- 
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ing, trials of criminals, tax collection, public 
works, education, medical treatment of sick people, 
industrial relations and various other things 
c|ppnected with the management of the affairs of 
the nation which are all organised and run in¬ 
effectively and to the detrinient of the nation’s 
good name and morale. In the circumstances 
social or state control of more things will merely 
create more anti-social activities by all who will 
be placed in a position to explbit the nation. The 
only thing that may do any good to the nation is 
to organise the general public to look after their 
own well being. The last twenty years have been 
spent in making the people stale conscious and 
o maki them progrossi\ely dependent on the 
joverninent for everything. As a result of this state- 
lentric outlook people have lost their ability to do 
hings for themsebes. We have found out the limi- 
atiuns <jf government or of political organisations 
n eveiy field of national work like production, 
listribuiion, consumption, employment, housing, 
lealth, sanitation, communications, education and 
,11 the rest of it. We have therefore to decentral- 
fe our outlook and learn to do things in our own 
k’ay and for our own advantage through organis- 
d public bodies. Vhether these bodies will be 
o-operative societies, collective farms, social 
rganisations for self-help and self-protection or 
ven limited liability companies which will under¬ 
ake work reserved for the government so long but 
ft undone or badly done, we cannot say off hand, 
[ay be all kinds of organisations will have to be 
!t up to achieve the full national purpose. But 
1 these organisations will have to state the pur- 
clearly and precisely and made to stick to 
lOse purpo.ses. instead of being permitted to go 
f at a tangent at some inopportune moment to 
ihieve some much greater and supremely vague 
Jective, as is the common practice with political 
oups or state departments which specialise in 
it doing things in order to satisfy the higher and 
ire important considerations of government 
tever they may be). 

There are of course all those other vociferous 
nts in society who shout for revolution as a 
ition for all social, moral, economic, political 
,d spiritual problems. They must be given a 


hearing and must be made to give precise and de¬ 
tailed. schemes for total social welfare through 
their proposed revolution. We have seen a few 
revolutions during the last sixty years and we have 
seen how crores of people have died, suffered, 
lost all possessions and passed through disorders 
which the combined forces of Thugis, Bargis and 
Pindaris could never have achieved. We do not 
want our houses burnt and lo-oted, respectable 
men and women killed, injured and insulted, girls 
molested, children made to go without food, 
clothing, education and medical treatment in their 
millions and waifs and orphans and young men and 
women used as the soldiers of revolutions for the 
advantage of some scheming devils or well mean¬ 
ing lunatics. Revolution it can be, if it is approv¬ 
ed of by competent persons in cold blood and 
after considering all its dimensions in full detail. 
But never, just because some enthusiasts have the 
necessary lung capacity to disturb the public 
peace and yell the place down with promises of 
a perfect life which will arrive through quotations 
from books and recitals of wise sayings. The 
Congress has done this since 1947 and after 
spending thousands and thousands of crores in 
giving .shape to their plans have brought the nation 
to a near insolvent position. The idea of revolu¬ 
tion naturally includes the certainty of internecine 
fights. This will mean destruction of life, pro¬ 
perly and institutions and the eventual emergence 
of a victorious group which may not be socialistic, 
or even attached to the ideals of democracy and 
individual freedom. Why .should we take such 
risks unless wc find all other and less risky ways 
totally blocked ? We think, if the public organised 
themselves to achieve various economic and poli¬ 
tical ends in a peaceful and progressively realis¬ 
able manner, there would be no requirement for 
drastic remedies like revolutions. First there must 
he control of the governments by the public for 
clearly stated purposes. The governments have 
controlled the public for over twenty years for 
their vague and general schemes and plans. This 
must now be reversed but the public must not 
make the mistake of forming new political part¬ 
ies. The new organisations must be purely econo¬ 
mic and social. 



Democracy, Communism, Fascism and all the Rest 
When India had Rajahs to rule the peopfe 
who paid taxes, nazarnas, fines, fees etc., to 
the Ruler, the Pandits of social wisdom said that 
Rajah meant Praja Ranjati hi Raja, that is, the 
rajah was called a rajah by virtue of his func¬ 
tion of pleasing the subjects. Others said the 
word ranjati referred to the blood that the Rajah’s 
sword let out 'of the body of his subjects. We 
suppose it meant both from lime to time and 
according to the nature and mood of a particu¬ 
lar king. But the subjects decided that Rajahs 
were no guarantee of their freedom nor of their 
personal rights as human beings and so, rajahs 
began to pass out yielding power to democracies 
which were systems of government by the peopte, 
directly or through representatives. The size of 
the states soon determind that democratic 
governments will be carried out through repre¬ 
sentatives. So representatives organised them¬ 
selves for election by the people and great pro¬ 
paganda and vote collecting machinery were set 
up everywhere in democratic countries by the 
aspirants to rulership and political parties came 
into existence. Propaganda always carries a cer¬ 
tain amount of lies, false promises, misinterpre¬ 
tation of facts, templing suggestions and doc¬ 
trines of a dubious variety. Political propaganda, 
therefore, has never been free from these object¬ 
ionable trails and truly wise men have seldom 
looked upon politicians as interpreters of human 
principles of any lasting value. Political propa¬ 
ganda always carries in it the poison of greed. 
That word is connected etymologically with 
the Sanskrit word Gridha which means a vul¬ 
ture. Ihe first verse of the Ishopanishada tells 
people not to be greedy but to live a life of de¬ 
tachment. Politicians too should be free from all 
greed, that is desire for personal gain in money, 
power or advantage, but they seldom are. That 
is why political parties are crowded with self- 
seeking persons in whom moral considerations are 
not always in fop priority. Vice being a more 
common urge in peoples’ mind, democratic forms 
of government steadily acquired more and more 
adherents with an anti-social outlook and people 
experiencing excesiive acquisitiveness of both 


material and abstract varieties fn theft ^oiin wr 
presentatives looked round for better systems o| 
government. So other types of “representation** 
were offered for acceptance to the people for 
establishing better governments. The most popiJ^||t 
of these new types of vice-free representsllvq 
governments have been Communism and Fiu;d* 
ism. 

In meaning and theory communism ofiexi 
every member of the community a place -^6$ 
giociety in which he or she will be assured of 
opportunities to contribute to the total national 
product to the best of his or her ability as well as 
of the right to obtain a share out of that product 
to satisfy all his or her needs. But apart from 
the restrictions that communism imposes on 
peoples’ personal freedom, its methods of em¬ 
ploying them for productive work and of paying 
for the work were such as nullified the pro¬ 
mises of liberty and of providing for all needs 
that people require provision for. Whatever ideals 
communism may propound the facts relating td 
one’s ei'onomic and political life in a Communist 
state aie far from satisfactory. One may have 
to tolerate rules and regulations relating to 
housing, food, clothing, travel education, medical 
aid, lu.xuries, savings, working conditions, wages 
etc., etc., which one finds obnoxious. One may 
be employed to do work which one does not like 
nor has any natural aptitude for. One may be 
sent to a place against one’s will. One may even' 
be made to accept certain creed and dogma which 
one does not really belio\c in. One may say that 
such discomforts and obstructions to free and 
easy living have to be tolerated temporarily and 
that eventually Communism will achieve its object¬ 
ives in full. But if the so-called teething ti'oubles 
continue over decades and the sufferings of the 
people increase with the growth and development 
of this new type of government, people natur< 
lose their enthusiasm for this tyi)e of pol; 
organisation. For, as we have said in the bej 
ing, people wish to exchange new systems for t 
forms of government in order to get more freedc; 
and increased amenities of life no matter 
philosophical compensations may be offered ) 
substitutes for the things they desire. And ( 
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munist leaders dWfelop vices too, same as other assure us personal freedom and liberty, and, social 


leaders have done in the past. 

Fascism is an authoritarian form of capitalis¬ 
tic government in which the capitalists, the work¬ 
ers and the general public have to work and live 
according to the dictates of the top leader. The 
top leader may have warlike objectives or ideas 
of a constructive kind for the betterment of the 
nation’s economy and military strength. The mili¬ 
taristic motive is always there in fascistic govern¬ 
ments and the only justification for introducing 
this form of government is the same as one shows 
for the establishment of martial law. Fascism, 
therefore, cannot ever be a permanent form of 
government. All nations may however find it 
necessary to go fascist for a time to realise their 
military aims which may be of a defensive or an 
offensive vaiiety as the case may bo. Capitalists as 
well as workers have to surrender their freedom 
of action to the supreme authority in a fascistic 
state and. that is why such governments choose 
to calf themselves socialistic. It must be pointed 
out that the social will is completely suppressed 
and rendered subservient to the will of the Dictator 
in a fascistic state. 

Communistn also calls itself socialistic and 
there are many democracie.-, which use the same 
term to describe their nature and quality. In fact 
there are some monarchies which have very ela¬ 
borate arrangements for social welfare and com¬ 
plete social security, and are therefore more social¬ 
istic than the Socialist state. The term social¬ 
ism has therefore lost its true meaning through its 
piisuse. True socialism must combine social free¬ 
dom and liberty with social security and welfare, 
bis has not been done in the Communist states 
in the Fascist countries. Most democracies 
jrhich announce their socialistic preferences have 
j^ttfe organisati(»n for the social good. Exploita- 
of the people in a blatant manner by traders 
ad public servants is permitted in most of these 
auntries. The people are also duped to part with 
eir political powers in favour of political parl¬ 
or individuals and the governments thus creat- 
seldom achieve anything socialistic. We are 

t us faced with a situation in which no doctri- 
liriS' approach from any philosophical angle can 


welfare and basic social security. That is because 
the people suffer from an age old raj complex and 
wish to be ruled by kings, leaders or parties. If 
they chose to rule themselves they could be very 
much better off. And they must try to do so. 
Hindi Again 

Progress means changes for the better. A 
changeless static condition is not very useful nor 
advantageous for humanity. Changes therefore 
are necessary and there have been many during 
the last two hundred years in India. What Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and his immediate followers 
thought, therefore, may not be considered to be 
of any value by those who have come after Nehru. 
And many such persons, probably a majority of 
the Indian public, do not consider Hindi to be a 
suitable language for the purpose of replacing 
English. English has served as a link language, 
as a medium of higher education and as the langu¬ 
age of international communications for nearly 
two hundred years. It is a highly developed lan¬ 
guage and is spoken by several hundred million 
people. In India about fifty million people have 
a knowledge of English and this knowledge may 
have a money value of over five thousand crores 
of rupees. Indian history of the period of India’s 
fight for freedom is largely written in English if 
one seeks the truth from source books and litera¬ 
ture. Most great Indians of the last one hundred 
and seventy five years have used English to a 
great extent to record their thoughts, opinions and 
experiences. In these circumstances it would 
serve no useful purpose to root out English from 
India’s educational set up. The Indian mind will 
lose its contact with the world of science, litera¬ 
ture, philosophy and the arts as soon as it has to 
receive all communication and to express all 
thoughts in an Indian language. The idea that 
Hindi will be of any use for making good the loss 
caused by abolishing English from Indian educa¬ 
tion, is a totally wrong idea. Hindi is undeve¬ 
loped, in the throes of doubtful experiments hand¬ 
led by not the best brains of the country, and is 
not yet fit to serve as the link language for India. 
Its international position is such as requires no 
assessment. 



It may develop hereafter, but judging by 
what the Government of India have so far spent 
for its development one would quail to face a 
budget of the total expenditure for introducing 
Hindi in India on full scale. The costs may be 
five crores per word taught to India and the 
manufacturers of Hindi may not slop concocting 
Hindi words if they find it profitable to do so on 
a bulk basis. Hindi will therefore be bad business. 
Even worse than industrial planning. 

There is some propaganda that education 
carried on in the regional languages of India 
would be belter than a system with English as 
the medium of instruction. It will have for some 
mysterious reason, the further advantage of creat¬ 
ing unity in diversity by providing the required 
quota of diversity we suppose. And wherever the 
regional languages fail to induce the students to 
flower out in knowledge there will always be Hindi 
to boost the flowering process. In any case Eng- 
li.sh will be gone for ever and all who do not 
know English will soon know everything. In fact, 
those who speak Hindi already do so. This proves 
that Hindi can replace not only English but also 
logic and the basic fads of human psychology. 
The statutorily accepted axiom is that a know¬ 
ledge of Hindi and the Dev Nagri scipt completes 
one’s education. 

Those who have an> knowledge of Indian 
languages including Hindi know that most of 
these languages are not yet properly equipped for 
imparting higher education in all its branches. 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Marathi, Gujrali and 
Bengali are certainly more developed than Hindi. 
But even these languages cannot serve as yet as 
media for teaching many subjects. None can be 
useful for international communication. In the 
circumstances the only way to maintain our stan¬ 
dards of education and intellectual and technical 
performance would he to retain English as the 
medium of higher education in all parts of India. 
English will be very useful as a link language 
and as the language of inteniational communica¬ 
tions. Abolition of English and the introduction 
of Hindi will destroy the unity of the Indian 
People. India’s education too will become sub¬ 
standard and her isolation in the community of 


nations complete. This isolation will have a disai 
terous repercussion on trade, commerce and in 
dustry as English has now become the world’ 
most important language in the field of ecoflOD^ 
activities. 

Whatever progress India has made 4^^ 
the last one hundred years has been 
achieved with the help of English, as far tti'ian 
guages played a part in that progress. Great sefab* 
lars. scientists, politicians, indu.strialists, artists, 
literary men other outstanding men, whose 
achievements the world accepted as valuable have 
been horn in India during this period. The regi¬ 
onal languages have been in use throughout India 
during this period and students who qualified for 
higher education picked up a knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish easily enough to continue their education in 
that language. The languages mentioned before! 
viz., Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, Marathi; Gujrati 
and Bengali made remarkable progress during^ 
this period and nobody found that English stood 
in the way of this progress. In our opinion know¬ 
ledge of English helped this progress and we be- 
lie\c that if Hindi replaced English all maj[Oi 
Indian languages would sufler a great setback. 
In short, knowledge of Hindi wil* be infinitely less 
useful compared to ktiowledge of English. Poli¬ 
tically minded people in India, from the highest 
to the most ordinary, have learnt to ignore true 
values and to depend on make bt lievc appearances 
of a symbolic significance. The present arguments 
about media of instruction, removal of English 
and introduction of Hindi are all empty political 
twaddle with little connection with the basic real¬ 
ities of national life. Our politicians have very 
unfortunately deteriorated in their mental and 
moral qualities. The nalimi can no longer depend 
on their sincerity, wisdom and intellectual integrity. 
It is a sad state of aflairs. hut the public are not 
yet waking up to the dangers of having such 
leaders. 

Politics must be based on the realities of 
life. Whenever politicians find the realities too 
strong for them, they lake shelter behind all 
kinds of unreal a.ssumplions, exaggerated aims and 
fantastic objectives. They do all this to divert 
public attention from the stark realities of life 
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which they have faileti to handle and mould to 
the best advantage of the nation. India to-day is 
financially near insolvent. In the field of defence 
arrangements India is finding it difficult to keep 
pace with her enemies. In jirodiiction, employ¬ 
ment, social security and soundness of adminis¬ 
tration, India’s reputation is very low. So, our 
politicians are giving us Himli instead of food, 
and abolition of English instead of suppression 
of Pakistan and China. Put we do not think 
Indians arc foolish enough to be taken in by 
these political tricks. 

Nationalisation of General Insurance and Banks 

We have had to point out on many occasions 
that India’s national aflair.s arc very badly manag¬ 
ed by the caretakers of the nation, and they 
should he made to concentrate on their job and 
not allowed to discover new ways and means for 
achieving a total greatness for the Nation and its 
political parties. lor, wc ihink that people who 
cannot organise and arrange for proper cultiva¬ 
tion of the Indian soil, build all necessary roads, 
reservoirs, canals and biindhs, run railway trains 
on time, manage posts, telegraphs and telephones 
efficiently and also fail to manage many other 
things effectively like education, medical services, 
policing etc. etc., should not seek the nation’s 
sanction for undertaking more jobs of various 
other kinds for which they are ill-equipped as 
managers and organisers. When they nationalised 
life insurance, they did not thereby render a great 
national service. As far as we know, the profits of 
the insurance fell and policy holders’ share of the 
accumulalc<l profits fell too. That is, the pub¬ 
lic got less than before through their Life Insu¬ 
rance investments. The management side of the 
life insurance business suffered a set back too and 
there were complaints from .everybody about al¬ 
most everything connected with the smooth opera¬ 
tion of the various offices. Now the Government 
want to take over general insurance too. This 
does not signify a great desire or urge to fulfil a 
national purpose. For the general public are 
-quite satisfied with the private management of 
the business. Interference from the State will 
neither make things more advantageous for the 


public nor improve the service. In fact, the 
general public are not interested in this branch of 
insurance to any considerable extent. The funds, 
income and profits are also not very great. The 
idea has come to the mind of our politicians as 
they believe .such a take over will be a good social¬ 
istic gesture without any increase in their liabi¬ 
lities. Food, housing, education, medical aid and 
social security cost money and hard work. Im¬ 
proving the railways, po.sts, telegraphs, telephones 
police and other edministrative services mean for 
them achieving the impossible. So, they talk of 
nationalisations of general insurance and banks, 
which they think they can do without running any 
great risks. Rut we think we should, first of all, 
nationalise our democracy by liquidating the 
various small cliques and coteries which try to 
arrogate to themselves the political rights of the 
nation. Until we controlled our politicians we 
would never have a j)roper democracy, leave alone 
a real socialistic outlook. 

As to the social control of banks ; that is 
another subterfuge for diversion of public atten¬ 
tion from more urgent and important matters. The 
people of India are now suffering from the social¬ 
istic pattern of the thoughts of our politicians. 
They have not put down in writing all their 
thoughts for the reason that they are nebulous 
and unstable. If instead of thinking these politi¬ 
cians worked hard to remove the various physical 
obstacles to our economic, intellectual and ethical 
progress, wc might have gone forward quite a lot 
more duiing the last twenty years. But our leaders 
like appearances more than basic realities. For 
realities are weightier than ideals and require 
stronger shoulders to carry them to their proper 
destinations. Dreams, hopes and ideas usually in¬ 
volve not much hard work and one may bask in 
the glory of one’s thoughts without creating any 
grave resjmnsibilities for themselves. 

Propagation of Lies 

We have no quarrel with Hindi as a language 
nor with the Hindi speakers in so far as they them¬ 
selves speak Hindi. We, however, have no hesita¬ 
tion in declaring that Hindi is not sufficiently deve¬ 
loped to be a medium of higher education, a link 
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language for the various States or a means of in- carry on their studies in English. For prinuuc^^ 
ternational communication. The Government of education the mother language is certainly moi 
India, for many years, carried on a false propa- suitable. At a later stage learning English will 
ganda about the importance of Hindi in their offi- an essential part of their education. When we stud] 
cial publications in order to establish it as the the usefulness of Hindi as a medium of educati6lt| 
national language. One falsehood was that 42 per in Hindi speaking areas, we find all competent 
cent of the people of India had Hindi as their teachers of the higher classes are English know-'^l 
mother-tongue. Another was that Punjabi was a ing. They can teach belter in the higher classes' 
branch of Hindi. In fact, Hindi proper is spoken by through English than with the help of Hindi. Tluj'.!? 
only about 15 per cent of the people of India. About reason is that their own education was carried out ‘j 
another 15 per cent speak Hindi though it is not in English and all go'od books also are in English. 
their mother-tongue. The 42 per cent myth was made So, a Hindi speaking teacher who teaches any sub- -j 
up by including in the Hindi group many langu- ject in the higher classes or in a college prefers '< 
ages which were as close to Hindi as Dutch was English to Hindi, A Bengali or Tamil speaking J 
to English. This falsehood has now been teacher will also prefer English to his or her own f 
carried abroad by Sri Morarji Desai who said mother-tongue when it comes to teaching higher { 
somewhere that more than half the people of India mathematics, the sciences, economics or political ^ 
spoke Hindi, He also said that 98 per cent of the theory. There are hardly any teachers in the field < 
Indian pcoj)le did not speak English. This is also of higher education who cannot teach better iq, j 
an untruth, as more than 10 per cent of the Indian English than in any Indian language. Those who ! 
people have received English education and can teach only in Bengali or Hindi arc usually i 
Sri Morarji’s statement cunningly refers to the found in the lower classes of the schools. It is , 
number of persons whose mother-tongue is English, therefore not necessary to push the Indian langu- 
Sri Morarji in course of the same speech tried to be* ages summarily into a position in which they will 
little the importance of Sri Chagla’s resignation. As not be elTective. This slate of affairs will continue i 
this resignation is significant as an index of pub- for many years as far as the use of regional lan- 
lic feeling against the adoption of Hindi as national guages goes. Hindi will never be of much use in ■ 
language, Sri Morarji’s attempt to scoff at it is non-Hindi speaking regions. 

an attempt to misguide the world public. It ill The idea that the regional languages will be 
behoves a person of Sri Morarji’s position to in* the medium of instruction for higher education 
dulge in false propaganda and to make damaging as far as possible and that English or Hindi will 
statements against a man who is held in high res- be used when regional languages fail to work is 
pect everywhere in India, the result of forced reasoning. For if the students 

did not get used to English or Hindi from an 


A Medium of Education 


early age their higher education through those 


A medium of education must be the best languages would be impossible. And if they re¬ 
medium of expression for the teachers as well as ceived education through their mother language 
the best medium in which the best books and lite- upto the age of sixteen years they should conti- 
rature on a particular subject are written. The nue in the mother language, for the reason that 
students should also understand it and know how' they would not have a good knowledge of any 
to read and write in it. When we examine the other language excepting their mother-tongue, 
educational qualifications of teachers of science Knowledge of a language improves with studying^-^ 
and technical subjects as well as those of other different subjects in it. If one studies history 
upper grade teachers, we find their background is geography, hygiene and civics in English, knoMr-:1 
very much English-based. Teachers of other suh- ledge of English will develop. If one studies att'f 
jects too have learnt the subject mainly through subjects in Tamil knowledge of Tamil will im- 
English. The students are more or less able to prove. Then, if Hindi could be used for univer* 
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sity education it should be tried out in those areas 
where Hindi speakers predominate. When it was 
found that Hindi or any other Indian language 
had developed sufficiently for the teaching of the 
physical sciences, law and engineering in it, one 
could talk about its adoption for university educa¬ 
tion. Even then English should be continued at 
the option of the students, for many of them 
might prefer to continue their studies in English 
in the hope of going abroad for further studies. 
The imposition of Hindi upon any student 
should not be attempted, as that would alienate 
the people and lead to serious consequences. As 
a matter of fact Indian politicians are wasting 
their time and energy in entering into a large 
scale cfuilroveisy over languages, when they see 
that the more important needs of the people have 
not yet been satisfied. The whole thing emergesi 
out of a desire to place Hindi in a position of 
national importance. But Hindi is not sufliciently 
developed for this honour 

Food and other Fables 

The Congress has never been critical of its 
own actions. It has always tried to white wash the 
black deeds of some of its members and to justify 
their foolish mistakes. They have always behaved 
like an authoritarian clique of self-willed oligarchs. 
In the sphere of food growing and the distribution 
of the same in a just and fair manner the Con¬ 
gress has failed miserably. But they have never 
admitted their inability to produce results. Nor 
have they taken the public in their confidence 
and attempted to organise the people to secure 
better production. One may say, with no risk of 
damaging the claims of the Congress for handling 
food supplies efficiently, that 75 per cent of the 
people of India have had to fend for themselves 
in procuring food during the entire period of 
Congress raj and the other 25 per cent got about 
half of the food grains they jequired through 
direct or indirect governmental help. If food- 
|rains constitute half of one’s requirements of 
D<1 ’ihsJi ^he governments provided the people 

about 6:1^ per cent of their entire national 
food requirements. In the circumstances i£ 


Sri Morarji Desai goes abroad and brags about 
the conspicuous success of the government’s 
management of food supplies, one has to point 
out to him that the people of India do not die in 
larger numbers from starvation because of their 
miraculous ability to live without much food, 
and not on account of anything that the Govern¬ 
ment or the Congress have done. Sri Morarji 
who is responsible for much of our trade slump, 
unemployment and general state of social unrest 
cannot understand how he is concerned with all 
that happens. Had he been endowed with a better 
sense of psychological causes and effects he 
would have realised that unfair rates of taxes 
and loo much financial control induce people to 
work less, earn less, shout more and avoid paying 
ta.xps. A shackled economy moves unwillingly 
and slowly, 'fhe leaders of the Congress who 
rule India have got Sri Morarji back into power 
in spite of his past record, in order to make 
Prime Ministership easier for Sm. Indira 
Gandhi. But they have not made things easier 
for the people of India by this unwise selection. 
Sri Morarji has now gone abroad for some rea¬ 
son which should be connected with public fin- 
ance; but he appears to be doing propaganda 
work connected with the Indian languages and 
English and other non-financial matters. Why 
Sri Morarji should waste his time explaining 
his linguistic preference to the British public, is 
not at all clear to us. Why, again, he should tell 
the British public about the efficiency of the 
Indian government in handling the food prob¬ 
lem of India is still more meaningless to us. His 
use of facts and figures of extremely doubtful 
authenticity makes his speeches quite ridiculous. 
His assurances as to there being no chance of 
India disintegrating in the near future are 
absolutely uncalled for and can only help to put 
doubts in people’ mind where none existed before. 

In fact, Sri Morarji’s lour and speeches have 
done great harm to India’s prestige and position 
in foreign countries. He has been unnecessarily 
provocative and unwisely confiding for no appa¬ 
rent advantage to his country and people. Press¬ 
men said he looked younger than his age. He 
has been clearly juvenile in his speeches*. 



HUMANISM OF RAMMOHAN 


MEHIE K. MUKHERJI 


Humanism is a noble and clean concept 
wherein man is regarded as the centre of 
the universe and intellectual activity. In 
such an elevated position his art, literature, 
education and thought are all emancipated 
from gross materialistic influences on the one 
hand and supernaturalisra on the other. 
While the spirit is liberated from redundant 
formalism of unsubjective occupations, a 
climate is created to unfold and rear the rare 
qualities of liberalism in thought and habit. 
Hyperphysical idealism of Plato and other’ 
worldliness of vedantins as a method of 
approach are discarded to travel freely into the 
pragmatic spheres of human activity, positive 
and certain. 

A foundation was laid in India too. 
Though it had to wait till the arrival of 
Renaissance in the nineteenth century, never 
a new concept it was entirely new to the 
Indian mind. Intellect is blended with 
sensitive feeling, love, kindness and charity 
are deliberately associated with springs of 
action ; realization of a universal ideal is 
endeavoured through a varied range of 
dimensions, contemplative activity, dynamic 
thinking, exaltation of senses—the charac¬ 
teristics of Indian will are necessarily 
present. 

With Rammohun the free spirit of human¬ 
ism recommences. A harsh critic of Hindu 
orthodoxy and methodological formalism 


engendering meaningless bigotry and suicidal 
superstition, he paved the way for free 
thinking. Once he wrote to a friend, ‘A 
sense of duty which one man owes to another; 
compels me to exert my utmost endeavours 
to rescue them from imposition and servitude; 
and promote their comfort and happiness*** 
the source of prejudice and superstition and 
of the total destruction of moral principle, 
as countenancing criminal intercourse, suici^; 
female murder, and human sacrifice. Should 
my labours prove in any degree the means of 
diminishing the extent of those evils, I shall 
ever deem myself most amply rewarded.’ 

In his life and work this is abundantly 
manifested. 

Without being an anti-Hindu his sece¬ 
ssion from the age-old Hindu 'church’ is 
regarded as a land-mark in Indian reforma 
tion. The establishment of the Brahmo faith 
was a revolt against sect.arian paganism of 
the sauatana Hindus and widely prevalent 
transcendental escapism. The banner was 
carried on to different walks of life, social, 
political, theological, raeditational. Descen¬ 
ded from the medieval tradition he was 
palpably modern. This modernity reple¬ 
nished his views and made them humane. 
Philosophy and theology, fashion and 
flavour,' aspect and intention arc all reflec¬ 
tions of life. Rammohan was neither a 
product of Indian Reuaissauce nor human- 
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ism but precursor of both.* With a wonder¬ 
ful inquisitiveness in all aspects of life he 
added for .sighted understandings and this 
keen comprehension of good and evil made 
him an indefatigable social reformer. His 
erudite scholarship in the classics of east and 
west and the scriptures made it possible for 
him to be a bridge between modern 
European knowledge and ancient Indian 
learning. Amalgamating them both with 
the enthusiasm of an evangelist, he catered 
for the Indian mind. Ceaselessly he stru¬ 
ggled, and often against overwhelming odds, 
to get man recognized as the centre and 
authority of everything concerning him. A 
deliverance from ill-coneeivcd notions of 
fatal! sm, needless and superfluous suffering it 
is. Human nature is fashioned through human 
deeds alone. 

In many respects he is a pioneer, 
humanism not excepted. 11 is constant criti¬ 
cism against the malevolent set up of 
Hindu society and her false values has 
awakened men from centuries of torpor ; 
his constructive activities have borne fruit 
in social reconstruction, and resulted in 
partial repair of unfortunate wrongs and 
accursed bluriders of medieval society. 

In matters relating to religion, logical 
reasoning is at the forefront. Scriptures 
devoid of intellectual-empirical basis, and 
arbitary arguments and comments of minor 
preceptors can scarcely be raised to the level 
of a true religion. Human welfare, free, fair 
and virtuous, abides in the heart of the 
universal religion that develops intellectual 
and moral excellences. 


Narrow-minded dogmatism was neither 
within nor without. Confutation was not 
confined to specific religious practice, to 
every existing faith it was extended. The 
profound intellection extended its sway 
to Moharaadanism, critically analysing it in 
'Tuhfatul Muh-hidden'; in 'Precepts of 
Jesus—the Guide to Peace and Happiness’, 
the essential teachings of the Bible were 
codified, divesting them of mystic enigmas 
and supernaturalism. To him the Bible 
was the noblest of scriptures,—its universal 
moral principle espousing the natural 
relation between man and man truly com¬ 
mendable. 

His monotheistic form of worship founded 
on theistie rationalisn) is devoid of scriptural 
authority. Distrust in idolatory and in¬ 
clination towards monism grew out of deep 
culture of Christian and Islamic scriptures. 
Studies in the Llpanisads, Koran and Bible 
moulded and formed his spiritual ideal pav¬ 
ing the way. for a Catholic outlook and 
idea of the Universal Absolute. Perfectly 
<jualificd, he revealed the idea of an im¬ 
manent spirit denouncing the irrational 
array of multi-million demi-gods and mythical 
gods of popular Hindu cult. In Upanisads 
the world and God are identical. ’I'he infinite 
power that unifies and sustains is no other 
than the Pantheistic Absolute, the one 
Omnipotent. He is the Real Universal 
Perfection incessantly influencing finite being 
towards accomplished knowledge and self- 
realization. Ignorance leads to all types !of 
perversion and incoherence previilent in 
India of his times. Brojendra Seal contends 
that Rammohan’s conceptions of different 
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riligions and civilizations are aspects of one 
universal, nothing exists decrepit.® Study 
and culture of great religions was an incen' 
tive to offer reforms and reorganize the old 
set up. Max-Muller says without reservation 
that Rammohan is the founder of compara¬ 
tive Theology. 

With impudence and infirmity of grevious 
order descended from anarchic condition 
India w.as passing through, alien bureaucrats 
forged cowardice and confusion to make 
matter worst confounded. At the same time 
an intense longing for some sort of intellec¬ 
tual emancipation, social or spiritual, was 
widespread in the sentiment of intelligent¬ 
zia.® Not escapism or mysticism but a 
social realism. Sir Gurudas has remarked 
that we are too much inclined towards other 
worldlincss ignoring the matters of physical 
reality, and Rammohan attempted to rectify 
this serious evasion of responsibility decades 
ago. Not quite easy it is to estimate the 
value of religious upheavals and social dis¬ 
quiet of his time. It cannot be dismissed 
as the restlessness of a changing .age but 
a unique commotion initiated by the advent 
of humanistic ideas in some rarely gifted 
persons. Around his dynamic personality 
revolved the finest elements of humanism. 
Self-propriety, dignity of man, righteousness, 
social-realism, to mention only a few that 
changed the course of Indian civilization. 
The body politic of Indian ; society was 
at its worst during the early days of the 
English supremacy. A nation devoid of 
moral standard and mental balance, it had 
indolently gone down in ignorance, poverty, 
illiteracy and superstition enveloping. Value 


in: 

of man was at a low ebb and that of 
woman in shambles. Child-marriage, un- 
touchability, kulinism, polygamy, enforced 
widowhood, burning the luckless widows on 
funeral pyre had toppled down the dignity = 
of man. Neither any precise fidelity nor 
purity of character worth the name could be 
seen. Uncertainty and doubt, discension 
and discord, remiss and rancour were 
rampant. 

To work in such an enveronment was a 
task herculean. Never did he hesitate to 
undertake it since with the ideals of 
humanism he was imbued. He loved man 
over everything else and had self-reliance. 
The agitation started around prevention of. 
widow-burning virtually swept away many 
an ill from which the society was suffering 
and repudiated others. A new era was 
heralded wherein new worker could make 
progress and devote energy in an environ¬ 
ment extensive, expansive and liberalized. 
But would this prohibition solve all the 
insinuating problems connected with widows ! 
Unless they sire properly rehabilitated, 
suitable atmosphere created, where they can 
live in due honour and peace, no useful 
purpose would be served simply by saving 
them from the jaws of unnatural death. The 
far-sighted vision of Rammohan, faithful 
to humanism, suggested an insurance scheme 
for their benefit, first of its kind in this 
continent. Humanitarianism is a blend of 
human feelings, sympathy and socialist and 
living in an age of Reason he qualified ^ 
hirasolf with the essentials of human virtue. ' 
Well being of man was his primary considera¬ 
tion. Whatever he did it was for the wel** 
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fare of niankiiKl whatever ho uiidcr-took, 
human propriety was the sole motive. A 
pattern of humanity he realized in himself, 
his universe was human, where he was 
invariably present,—an over lasting image 
of Jiiiman feeling and reason. In social 
reform or in education for women, human 
feelings loomed large, gracious and bene¬ 
ficent and solemn. 

More than social or political emancipa¬ 
tion, individual mind should be freed from 
matter of fact and lifeless rites and stagnant 
formalities that go by the name of religious 
worship. Blind faith betrays mental iner¬ 
tness. Life is activity, eficrvescence makes 
society potent and enterprising. New inno¬ 
vations accrued from intellectual judgmeiit 
only rejuvinate society putting an end to 
all vacillation. Unless people i n hkissc are 
liberated, no society can prosper. 

Freedom ho prized above everything 
else, freedom of thought and freedom of 
expression. A battle royal was raged within 
his family. Acute difference of opinion with 
the near and dear ones estranged relation 
with the parents, disruption with the Hindu 
community, curse of his own mother—nothing 
could deter him to defend and extol freedom 
and truth, he left his house resolved and un¬ 
moved. This was all over the writing of a mo¬ 
nograph, ‘Idolatrous Practices of the Hindus, he 
was only a young man of sixteen then. By the 
choice of his own morality man makes him¬ 
self. And he made his own person felt—a 
recognized champion of liberty for all men, 
freedom of expression for all. Freedom he 
preached and freedom he spread working 
among men in the teeth of opposition from 


mighty Rajas and intellectuals,^ undaunted, 
in true spirit—value of reality lies in action. 
Man is what he wills. 

Upon himself he takes the entire res¬ 
ponsibility to make or reck his own person, 
determination is his own, spontaneous and 
discretionary. Much before the contempo¬ 
rary existentialists Rammohan envisaged 
into dependence of human mind, to no rigid 
stereotyped division it conforms. Force of 
circumstances social or polititcal impact how¬ 
soever exerting man can ward olf, to exist 
in his own right. Humanism without human 
freedom is meaningless and human freedom 
denude of individual self expression is a 
mockery. William Adam said, “Love of 
freedom was perhaps the strongest passion 
of his soul, -freedom not of action, merely, 
but of thought. To Buckirnham’’ he wrote, 

I consider the cause of Neapolitans as my 
own, emaniepation as ours. Enemies to 
liberty and friends of despotism have never 
been and never will be ultimately successful. 

For upholding human freedom public 
opinion was consolidated, efforts were made 
to unite common man on a common front 
having instilled political and social conscious¬ 
ness. Tf you remain separate one from the 
other, if you are divided in your own home, 
if you are like a boat whose planks are all 
river asunder. He asks his countrymen, 'how 
shall you give potency to the message of 
India to the world 

In thought and activity in religion and 
education, in social reform and struggle 
against bureaucrats, the idea of individual 
freedom he diffused, extolling the cause of 
humanism. The sole motive for the publi- 
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cation of 'Sambad Kaumadi’ was public wel¬ 
fare as openly announced and that it was 
‘common people’s own paper’.^ Against the 
siipression order of freedom of the Press by 
Lord Hastings, his agitation in collabaration 
with the Tagores (Dwarkanath and Prasanne- 
kumar) Chaudrakanta and others will’remain 
a memoiable step in the evolution of an 
independent Press.* Restrictions imposed 
on the Press by Mr. Adam he fought against; 
strict censorship and licencing system had 
to be withdrawn at last by the King-in-Coun- 
cil. 

Sometime he could not succeed. The 
injurious ‘Jury Act of 1S27’ could not be 
repealed. But the spirit of opposition and 
protest indubitably reveals one thing: his 
love of justice and fairplay. 

Humanism often works through nationa¬ 
lism in arousing political consciousness, 
stimulation of the spirit of nationalism is a 
dire necessity where sclf-expres-siou is 
throttled and free thinking curbed. Reins¬ 
tatement of the dignity of man needs 
awakening of consciousness when impedi 
ments make way for friendly alliance, human 
congeniality returns, fndilferent and carefree 
man, lethargic man becomes politically cons¬ 
cious through Rammohun’s thinking. Stirred 
by his multifarious activities thinking of an 
age assumed entirely a now form. Harmful 
legislation of an alian government resisted 
attacks of reactionaries and conservative 
elements successfully retaliated, personal 
maligns matched with impunity—he emerged 
as a nation builder. 

That economic reforms is closely allied 
to administrative, arid ameliration of the 
conditions of kisans is a sure way to the 


1^-: 

strengthening of government machinery were 
impressed upon a government not indigenous. 

In Land Reform the epoch making sugges- >$ 
tions he made,” among others, that 'land 
should belong to the tiller of soil and | 
agricultural tax should be lowered on culti-/f 
vatiou, have since been incorporated in 
.'locialistic planning and reform. M 

He did not favour individualism, Indi- !■' 
vidualisra has not a catholicity of mind as ^ 
extended as humanism. A tinge of singular 
oddity of isolation lurks within to make it 
an ego centric predicament. Real freedom is 
comprehensive embracing the appreciation 
of other existences. Humanism is a misno¬ 
mer if it fails to evoke a genial sense of 
freedom : Freedom in every walk of life and 
necessaril)' a vital presence, or overwhelming 
force warming difl'erent elements of human 
behaviour. The germ of national aspiration 
can easily be traced in it. The concept did 
rellcct his fond aspiration, India emanci¬ 
pated, physically and mentally. Indians 
governing their own dc.stiny, extolling demo¬ 
cratic process. ‘I necessarily feel extremely 
grieved,’ said he, ‘in often witnessing Acts 
and Regulations passed by government 
without consulting or seeing to understand 
the feelings of its Indian subjects and 
without considering that this people have 
had for more than half a century the advan¬ 
tage of being ruled by and associated with 
an enlightened nation, advocates of liberty 
and promoters of knowledge”. In all probabi- 
lit)' the idea that India sharing equal 
partnership with England in the common-^ 
wealth of Nations was germinating. A, 
votary of freedom England could not but 
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treat India on e<]uu] footing, a partner— 
he believed. 

On intellectual side huraanisra is expressed 
in the growth and dissemination of educa¬ 
tion. Education means bringing out the 
best in a man. Of all the ingredients on 
which humanism thrives it is the most 
eiFectivo and intreding. Social progress and 
moral refinement of a people and individuals 
depend on proper education and culture. 
With a new age Rammohan’s advent synchro¬ 
nised, an age of scientific enlightenment 
and logical reason, an age of progressive 
outlook and universal sympathy in Europe. 
Dominated by the deathless concepts of 
Voltaire, Locke, Jliinu', Tom Paine, Coinpte 
and others, the trend of world-thought was 
liberalised, and propagated its productive and 
intellectual ideals. ’" No other solution could 
be discovered for a fallen nation as ours, a 
people having languid mind, vitality frigid and 
supine body, but in true education, save in 
cultivation of modern knowledge changing 
the course of civili/.ation. Acquaintance with 
modern knowledge implies understanding 
western science and philosophy whose 
medium was English. For the establishment 
and propagation of English he moved heaven 
and earth, vehemently opposing oriental 
,Bystem. Like a true humanist never was he 
^opposed to nor deprecated the classics and 
itncient philosophy. Rationalisation was what 
lie wanted. He himself founded a Vedanta 
school. That modern system of education in 
;this country has its origin in his indefati¬ 
gable endeavour is not a bit exaggerated. 

He was not a child of revolution, 
iliman'thinking and doing^he revolutionized 


by venturing to introduce an educational 
system synthesising eastern learning and 
western method, ancient classics and modern 
science. The exertion made to achieve this 
end was unending : Vehement protest 

against the proposed college of Lord 
Amherst intended to impart exclusive 
teaching in eastern love, life-long agitation 
for the introduction of English education. 
At the same time complete break away 
from ancient knowledge and cultural tradi¬ 
tion of India was impracticable. That 
would be total disavowal of our own heritage, 
repudiation and renouncement of the erudi¬ 
tion, experience and attainments that have 
been swirled across the countries. The 
task was to reorganize and remodel, not 
to destroy, to mend and improve, not to 
impair and annahilate. Mental discipline in 
modern knowledge is necessary. It is offered 
by Mathematics, western Logic, physical 
physiological Sciences. 

'Phough a devotee of classics, to Bengali 
language he gave a new impetus, a real 
start, like Erasmus and Luther in modern 
Europe, vitally necessary for a language of 
an intellectually evolving people. Prose 
style originates from him. Indian literature 
he flooded for the first time with essays, 
monographs and dialectics; translation of 
Bhagvadgita and Bengali grammer are also 
born from his pen. In artistry and mode 
of expression his command of language is 
praiseworthy; the manner of literary 
presentation, composition of independent 
form, at once chaste and convincing, lay 
the foundation the bright future , of which 
is practically assured. Social, political, 
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economic, religioua, philosophical—every 
subject found place in his animated writings. 
Far from being an isolated activity, closely 
associated it was with the natural habit ;of 
life out to realize the image of mankind in 
his [ideal. Dr. Sukuraar Sen evaluating 
Rammohan’s language says it as ‘simple, 

direct and expressive’.‘precision seldom 

attained by his learned contemporaries.’ 

Humanistic inclination initiated a number 
of humanitarian ideas that he unleashed 
bearing fruit on ripening. First was he in 
many a movement. Emancipation of women¬ 
folk from centuries of survillence was his 
handiwork. If a substantial position of 
mankind is allowed to remain in an inferior 
status, it amounts to slavery. Evil it breads. 
The entire body-politic is vitiated. Such 
thoughts as inheritance of women, harms of 
dowry-system and selling of daughters, female 
-education, ; widow-marriage,—purported to 
restore the dignity of women, were per¬ 
meating his sympathetic understanding. 
Leading the way he left them as a legacy 
to other humanists, like Vidyasagar, Daya- 
nanda. Bipin Pal, Govinda Ranade, Viveka- 
nanda and other social workers. 

A humanist is not infrequently an inter¬ 
nationalist. Into varied occupations he 
forges ahead the energy, unwavering and 
indomitable. Ramraohan was more of a 
cosmopolitan than a narrow nationalist. 
Widely stretched was his outlook, well 
beyond the confines of limited time and 
geographical space. The main force, sym¬ 
pathy universal, added to his total disposi¬ 
tion rendered his humanism a constant source 
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of justice, righteousness and unqualified 
appreciation of virtues. 

Narrow nationalism purposely omita 
favourable points and merits in alien civi¬ 
lization and its accomplishment. A human¬ 
ist pauses to consider. He singles out the 
refinements. He evaluates its fair worthu 
Finding them generally more intelligent, more 
steady and moderate in their conduct. 
He spoke of the Englishmen, “I gave up my 
prejudice against the.n and became inclined 
ill tlieir favour, feeling persuaded that their 
rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead more 
speedily and surely to the amelioration of 
the native inhabitants.’^^ 

No one would advocate the continuation 
of foreign rule but it is also perfunctory 
estimate not to see the frankness and magna¬ 
nimity of a great mind influenced by huma¬ 
nism. To him love of country was incalculably 
great as love of man was infinitely greater, 
patriotism was only a part of the bigger 
whole, humanism. Love is a concrete mani¬ 
festation of human deeds and achievement, it 
scarcely means anything in abstract symbol 
or has potential suggestive value. Culture he 
endeavoured to animate in a novel manner. 
By synthesising art and morality, spirituality 
and values of different cultures he presented 
a reoriented form, of national culture. 

By accomplishing an everlasting alliance 
between eastern culture and western 
thought Ramraohans’ rationalism thrived.' 
Europe was experiencing a revolution in the; 
realm of intellectual ideas particularly coii4 
cerning human habit and freedom, initiated^ 
by Rousseau and Voltaire, and nursed n ln thh 
cross-currents of the French Revphtiton< 
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him advent of western thought was beneficial 
at least from'one point of view, it had opened 
the portals of modern science and Philosophy 
before the Indian mind. The tremendous 
impact of western culture overwhelmed a 
group of young students of Hindu College. 
They lay adrift by their own wanton indul¬ 
gence in the luxury of the western way of life. 
Adding of spiritual element in humanism mol¬ 
lified the turbulent temper, and though could 
not lull yet reasonably served as a tranguillz- 
ing force. 

Widely extensive was his interest and 
feeling, encompassing continents, whether it 
was a severe famine in Ireland or the colonial 
agitation at Guatamala, never he failed to 
extend his compassion and appreciation. With 
all his might he felt the cause of the aggrie¬ 
ved, of justice, of freedom, and no mere 
formal courtesying. The spirit of humanist 
India is fully '.and distinctly present in his 
letter of felicitation sent on the liberation of 
Latin American States from the imperialist 
Spain. At the defeat of Naples Republic his 
was a deep dejection, a personal frustration 
as it were. The down-trodden and the oppre¬ 
ssed have a special claim on sympathy and 
attention of the humane intellectuals. Revo¬ 
lutionaries of Ireland who were trying to 
:>verthrow the English rule got solid moral 
support of this undaunted mind. Might be 
iue to this he was forced to close down the 
Jublication of ‘^Mirat’^ on whoso pages were 
inalysed the reason of the debacle in Ireland. 
iV'hen Greece was groaning under the autro- 
5rat Pashas of Turkey, he earnestly prayed for 
he Greeks, wished a speedy end of slavery 
md oppression. 


The two stream.s of consciousness, national 
and international, comingle to form a cogent 
fountainhead that humanism is from which 
flows the concept of equality, fraternity and 
freedom. Cultures and civilizations meet here, 
humanitariarism is born. Narrow confines of 
nationalism yields to a superior force, and 
values with permanent interest emerge. It is 
the brotherhood of man he aimed at. Barriers 
of geography and climate, differences in tradi¬ 
tion, convention, amusement and habit, whims 
of likes and dislikes, and multiplicity of cul¬ 
ture could not dishearten him to be constantly 
in search of a common concern. The great 
truth he found at last—in life eternal. In a 
number of ways he was a unique figure in the 
world's history. Not merely as a humanist or 
as the first modern Indian his name we pro¬ 
nounce but as a man of versatile habits and 
variegated activities. With Voltaire and 
Luther he is ranked and with Erasmus and 
Mill onething he did deeply realize,—free¬ 
dom of mind unbiased and freeing spiritual 
concepts from the (juagmire of superstitious 
beliefs. Unless mind is cleared of constrained 
limbo neither it can receive new ideas nor 
can give up narrow sectarianism. The earnest¬ 
ness and zeal with winch incentive to the 
spread of modern education and culture was 
given calls back the fine efforts of Erasmus. 
His letters of protest against disparity and 
discremination, partisanship and impropriety 
speak of plain-spoken and fearless founder 
of Protestantism.Versatality makes him bed¬ 
fellow of the great Voltaire with whom he 
shares the spirit of independence and its indi¬ 
visible expression. His sincerity and devotion 
to truth may easily be compared to Mill's. A 



matter of fact age was turned into a prolific 
age with great ideas. 

His biographer, Sophia Dobson Collet said 
80 nicely, ‘He embodies the new spirit which 
arises from the compulsory mixture of races 
and faiths and civili^iations,—he embodies its 
freedom of enquiry, its thirst for science, its 
large human sympathy, its pure and sifted 
ethics along with its reverent but not uncriti¬ 
cal regard for the past, and present, and 
timid, disinclination towards revolt”.^® Yes, 
it was due to his humanistic influence the 
immoral tradition was turn down to pieces, to 
usher in the inestimable enlightenment, human 
consciousness, intellectual thinking, pragmatic 
imagination and artistic habit in all irides¬ 
cence. 

Rammohuus’ philosophy is a curious blend 
of intellectual idealism and existential huma¬ 
nism, free will and human subjectivity, mark¬ 
ing out the practical side of it. Like Schiller 
he docs not think his Absolute dehumani/.es 
knowledge and activity. Like modern exis¬ 
tentialist philosophers he believes in human 
subjectivity. Individual man is free yet he 
can go beyond himself at will—human subjecti¬ 
vity at large. 

It implies his own Free determination, 
whenever he desires he has his own way un¬ 
fettered by a compnlsion that comes from 
outside. 

The philosophical bearing of this huma- 
nisn is that man is not end in himself, he 
is the centre of all existence. His decision 
determination, intent and will incessantly 
project in making himself anew in others 
image. The psychic bond of perpetual 
relation can never be over-emphasised. Man it 
takes out of his self-made individual citadel 


perpetually to reorient the person. A 
pattern of humanity lurks resplendent in his 
image, constituting human individuals of his 
own type and proclivity and inclination he 
is encompassed with. He identifies himself 
with the constituents, cogent and potential) 
seeking favourable co-operation. Outside 
he goes his own self to meet the universal 
in him, not Plato’s Ideas but positive image 
of concrete dimension, in his fond-image 
and self-willed activity. In embracing huma¬ 
nity entire moral he becomes, the ideali¬ 
zation of his true self that is continuously 
serging up to choose his beat. A transcen¬ 
dent realization of mankind he loves by 
illimitable projection into the heart of 
human existence. The remaking of oneself 
it is indispensably harmonizing to the tune 
of universal ideal of concrete reality when¬ 
ever he crosses the limitation of one’s sub¬ 
jectivity he presents and pursues the univer¬ 
sal purpose and inclination, going beyond 
the subjective limitation of individual 
person, he realizes the real nature of man. 

Without being commodious or subservient 
to an external agent Truth’s value rests on 
its efficacy and employment. 

1. In India Humanism was of a later growth 
than Renaissance. I)’R- zio, David Hare, 
Vidyasagar, Bethurie, Vivekananda, Devendra- 
nath, Akshay kumar in some way or other 
became associated with the activities con¬ 
tained in these two concepts. 

2. K. M. Mitra wrote, ‘Rammoluin Roy 

wanted* "to spread monotheistic worship, 
establish a universal church where all classes 
of people—Hindus, Mehomedans, audl: 

Christians—would be all alike welcome to ; 
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unite in the worship of their supreme and 
common Father.’ Cal Review, No Lxxxvii. 

3. This sentiment found outlet in the 
utterance of Rammohun, ‘All true education 
ought to be religious, since the object was 
not merely to give information, but to 
develop and regulate all the powers of the 
mind, the emotions, and the workings of 
conseieoeo or, in the spiritual and mental 
restlessness of the disciples of D’Rozio. And 
in Keshab Sen, ‘A light has dawned upon 
the face of our church. Our consciences 
have been roused from dormancy, and 
stimulaied to activity by the solemn calls of 
duty coming from all quarters. 

4. The persons opposed to any reform, 
Radhakanta, Ivalikrisna, Gopimohon, Ram- 
gopal (Mullic), Ifaranath, Bhabanicharan, 
Niinaichand and others were big landlords 
business magnets, intellectuals and wealthy 
men. 

5. An European editor expelled from India 
on Oovernraent Order for adverse criticism 
of government activities. 

6 . Extracts of Rammohun’s writings are 
from ‘The Englisii Works of Itaja Ramraohun 
Roy,’ Allahabad, IhOb. 

7. “My only object,’ he wrote an editorial, 
• ••that the rulers may more readily find an 
opportunity of granting relief to the people, 
and the people may be put in possession of 


the means of attaining protection and redress 
from their Rulers.’ 

S. ‘If can scarcely be doubted,’ boldly he 
he declared, ‘that the real object of these 

Rostictious is to afford all the P’unctionarios 
of Government complete security against 
their conduct be made the subject of obser¬ 
vation, though it is associated with a 
number of other restrains totally uncalled 
for, but well calculated to soothe the sup¬ 
reme authorities in England and win their 
assent to the main object of the Rule —the 
supression of power, remark on the conduct 
of public officers of Government in India’ — 
Appeal to the King-In-Council. 

9. In ‘Pixposition of the Practical Operation 
of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of 
India’ (1.S32} 

10 PIpoch making events in international 
sphere were American War (1772) and 
Independence (177(5), advent of Housseau 
(1712.7S); Voltaire {1()94-177H); Kant (1724- 
1804); Itume (1711-7G'; Compte (1798-18.o7); 
Mill (180(5-73); Spencer (1820-1903); Darwin 
(1809 82); Adam Smith (1723 1790); French 
Revolution (1793'; defeat of Napoleon 
(181.^). 

11 . in the life and letters of Raja Ram 
mohun Ray by Sophia Dobson Oollet, 
London 1900. 

12. Ibid. 



TRAGEDY AND SANSKRIT DRAMA 


Dr. S. KASHINATD RAO 


The conspicinus absence of tragedies in 
Sanskrit dramas is generally attributed to 
the Hindu religious sentiment which abhors 
tragic ending of a play. Some critics, espe¬ 
cially in the West, believe that this religious 
inhibition had greatly thwarted the growth 
of Sanskrit drama, which otherwise, in their 
opinion, could have reached the artistic 
heights of the Greek drama. The paradox 
of Hinduism is that though it is called a reli¬ 
gion, it is more a way of life than a religion 
in the strict sense of the word. The basic 
beliefs with the passage of time became cus¬ 
toms and later patterned into traditions. 
These traditions with their unbroken conti¬ 
nuity became laws which in due course are 
identified as religious sanctions. The purpose 
of this article is to show that the absence of 
tragedies in Sanskrit dramas is not due to 
any religious dogmatism or lack of higher 
aesthetic sense in the Sanskrit dramatists 
but due to their beliefs and attitude towards 
life which diHered from those of their Wes¬ 
tern counterparts. 

The credit for innovating tragedies in- 
dramatic art should be given to the Greeks ; 
the word “tragedy” is derived from the Greek 
word “tragos”. In the ancient West the 
flower of civilization blossomed in its magni¬ 
ficence in and around Athens and in due 


course the Hellenic civilization and culture 
cast their spell on Europe. Though materi¬ 
ally the ancient Greeks made spectacular 
progress, life was wrought with eternal fear 
of external aggression and economic insecu¬ 
rity. No doubt they had all sorts of gods in 
their pantheon of worship and believed in 
innumerable myths ane miracles, but their 
life sadly lacked spiritual dimension. Life 
to them was a mere manifestation of material 
progression ; life after death was only a 
matter of intellectual speculation. Therefore 
when a crisis developed either in human life 
or in their civilization, all their gods, myth^' 
and miracles could not breathe confidence in 
them. They prepared themselves to surren¬ 
der to the doom which they were helpless to 
prevent though forewarned. They were 
convinced that crisis was after all the shadow 
of the inevitable cataclysm. Th’s was the 
psychological background to the tragedy in 
the Greek dramas. That is how we find the 
chorus, the lifeblood of Greek tragedy, when 
forewarns the befalling doom the characters 
line-up mechanically to submit their lives 
to death. It is no wonder that the Europeans 
and the English whose civilizations were 
moulded and inlluenced by the Greece ineor- 
porated the technique of Greek tragedy, tho¬ 
ugh with less successful effect, in their own „ 
literature. 
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There is a section among the Western 
scholars which believes that the ancient Hindu 
art and architecture and even certain myths 
were greatly iiilluonced by the Greeks. Some 
even assert that temple building, idol-worship 
and even the cult of Krishna ( drawing simi¬ 
larities between I\ri.shna and Pan ) were the 
outcome of the impact of Hellenic culture on 
ancient India. It is true that ancient India 
had close contacts with (Ireecc, cspecially 
througli trade and commerce. Even centuries 
before the invasion of Alexander the Great, 
the Greeks had their settlements in India. 
But all this cannot lead to the conclusion 
that ancient India was a cultural satellite of 
Greece in the sense that the European coun¬ 
tries were. As Professor Raghavan observes 
the absence of tragedy in Sanskrit darmas is 
in itself "a fact which is against some 
Western Scholars who arc anxious (o see 
Hellenic inllucncc on Indian drama’’. The 
origin of Sanskrit drama can be traced back 
to the Vedic times. Even before Panini, the 
great grammarian ( o B. C\ ), there were in 
existence standard works on dramatics called 
"Nata-Sutras”; works of Silaliu and Krsasva 
were popular treatises on dramatics. It is 
true that Bharata’s “Natya-Sastra”, consider¬ 
ed as the highest authority in this regard, 
forbids tragic ending of a play. But by this 
time, the dramatist had already rejected 
tragedy as a form of drama ; Bharata had 
only codified what was by then a commonly 
accepted conviction of the dramatists. This 
sprang from the following arguments. Hinduism 
enjoins on its followers a firm faith in the 
indivisibility and indestructibility of life. 
Life which is cyclical in nature has neither 


a beginning nor an end. Tragic ending of 
one’s life is therefore illogical. Further, 
rebirth is a basic belief of the Hindus. There¬ 
fore, to think of putting an end to one’s life 
under tragic circumstances with a view to 
releasing the individual permanently from the 
problems of life is irrational. Lastly, the 
Hindu attitude towards life differs funda¬ 
mentally from that of the Westerners. Life 
is after all the material manifestation of the 
divine spirit on earth. According to Hindu 
faith it is only after many rebirths into 
lower forms of life does one obtain birth in 
a human body. This stage is both a great 
opportunity and a privilege for one to realize 
the unitive knowledge of the divine-Brahman. 
Therefore to put a tragic end to one’s body is 
to put an end to one’s own spiritual develop¬ 
ment the n(i.so?i d’ ehr of being born into a 
human body. Viewed against this philosophi¬ 
cal background of the Hindu mind, tragedy 
has no place in the scheme of life. 

The Hauskrit dramatists, however, were 
not unware of the stresses and strains of life 
on this earth. They were conscious of the 
fact that life was not a bed of roses. But 
they viewed life as a conflict between spirit 
and matter, good and evil and between virtue 
and vice. They were convinced that not¬ 
withstanding the initial ups and downs, in the 
ultimate analysis, spirit will triumph over 
matter, good will replace bad and virtue will 
concjuer vice. They did not believe in tragic 
ending of their plays merely for the sake of 
tragedy. They developed tragic situations 
in their works and at times to the extent of 
tragedy appearing inevitable. But the dra- 
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matists did not succumb to the common 
malady of despair. With their dexterity and 
faith in life they found out solutions to 
overcome the crises. Such solutions were 
varied and at times may appear even super¬ 
ficial and fantastic ! Tragedy in the dramatic 
art is the result of the incapacity of tiie dra¬ 
matist to find a solution to a situation which 
he himself has created. The dramatists builds 
up events which culminate into a crisis and 
then unable to find a way-out he sees in 
tragedy the only and inevitable solution. 
To the Sanskrit dramatists tragedy was a 
reflection of the immaturity of creativity. 
Beyond what appears to be an insoluble 
problem there is always hope. To rise to 
that height one should have faith in life. 
This undefioable faith was portrayed in the 
form of God, miracles, super-natural elements 
etc. 


Whether it is “Kavya” or “Nataka”, litera¬ 
ture was considered by the ancient Hindus 
as a medium for supreme recreation and as an 
effective vehicle of education and moral 
elevation. The groat epics, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, which are i.dl of tragic 
situations and pathos, stand even today as 
inexhaustible fountains of hope and joy to 
millions of their readers because they as-sert 
the truimph of good over evil and breathe 
confidence and hope in life even under the 
worst circumstances. Among the Sanskrit 
plays the most popular and highly acclaimed 
work is Kalidasa’s “Shakuntalam”. When 
rejected by King Dushyanta, the pregnant 
Shakuntala could have thrown herself to 
despair and committed suicide ; Kalidass 




could have easily turned the play into a 
gedy. But Shakuntala stood up against thA-; 
odds. Like Sita in the Ramayana, she showed^l 
faith in life and in the ultimate triumph 
Right over Wrong. She begot a son in tb^^ 
forest and brought him up as a valiant princej^^ 
In the end, she regained her lost paradise.^} 
Under circumstances of less provocation,j| 
Ophelia went mad and killed her-solf by drow- 
ingin water! Bhasa’s '‘Svapnavasavadatta’* 
is one of the masterpieces among the Sanskrit ' 
plays. Mistakenly King Udayana believed "j 
that his beloved died in the fire. But unlike 1 

j 

Romeo ho did not kill himself and pave the 
way for the heroine’s death. As a result i 
the lovers get united in the end. Bhasa’s) 
‘^Urubhanga” is wrongly called by some as a < 
tragedy. The play deals with the last days, 
of Duryodhana, the Villain of the Mahabha¬ 
rata and the prime cause for the great war, 
and conscqiiet destruction. His thighs being' 
smashed by Bhima in a duel Duryodhana,; 
who is the central character of the play, wails.. 
his sad lot. The dramatist describes the 
pathetic position of the central character 
but does not cither glorify bis character or 
justify his earlier misdeeds .\ll that happens 
is that the bad meets a bad end. It is true 
that Bhasa’s “Urubhanga” is a novel depar¬ 
ture from other San.skrit plays in the central 
character—who in the modern sense may be 
called the hero of the play—meets hi.s doom at 
the end. But a man of Duryodhana’s oharaot 

•A 

ter can never fit into the Sanskrit dramatistel 
concept of a hero and therefore '‘Urubhang||| 
cannot be called a tragedy. Bhavabhttti;| 
*'Malatiraadhava’’ and ’Uttararamaeliari^ 
contain such pathetic situations and tram 
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elements that in the hands of a lesser drama¬ 
tists perhaps would have boconio tragedies ! 
These examples'alone prove that the Sanskrit 
dramatists neither lacked imagination nor aes¬ 
thetic sense to recognize the value of tragic 
clement in dramas ; where they differed from 
their Western counterparts was in regard to 
the frag c ending of the play. This was not 
because of any religious inhibition but duo 
to their sincere conviction in the ultimate 
triumph of spirit over matter and virtue over 


vice. The Greek and other Western drama¬ 
tists saw in death the only solution to the 
insoluble problems of human existence. They 
could not think beyond this. But the Sans¬ 
krit dramatists could not, with their faith in 
life, rise above the common level of thinking 
of the human mind under the worst circums¬ 
tances. Therefore they rejected death as 
an answer to human miseries and as a solution 
to crises in life. 









ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Y, N. VAISII 


. ••■whon a porson disables liimsolf, by conduct 

purely self-regarding, from the performance of some definite 
duty incumbent on him to the public, he is guilty of a social 
ollt'uce. 


■Inini St Huy I .1//// 


The tragedy of Antonji <inil <'lioi>ntra 
had not been included among the four trage¬ 
dies by A. C. Brcdlcy. While ho excludes 
Ah/oh/i < 1 ) 1(1 Cicopnira he dubs it 
as “glorious folly/’ The tragedy of A))li)}iii 
nud ('IvHjxih'H is neither for domestic inci¬ 
dents nor for social incidents like the 
tragedies of ll(ti»lrl, OIIk’IIo, Kukj Lear and 
Miichrlh. It has a political theme which “is 
entirely steeped in an atmosphere of rhyt- 

mic passion,.It is the remark of 

William Archer. The play is so much rhyth¬ 
mic that the critics fail to learn of its real 
theme and Lord Tennyson refers to Cleo¬ 
patra “a dream of a fair woman.’’ Shakes¬ 
peare makes her personality so magnetic and 
lovable that the mind of critics is attracted 
by the physical charms of Cleopatra and 
their ears by rhythmic passion. Shakespeare 
gives the finish to the physical features of 
Cleopatra with his imagination. The women 
of his other plays can not come upto the 
physical beauty and charm of Cleopatra. 


Shakespeare had gone for its theme to 
Plutiirch’s Lif(' of Murrus Aiitoiiinx which 
was translated from French into English by 
Sir Thomas North in 1679 and from Greek 
into French it was traslated by Jecques 
Amyot. It is considered by some critics 
that AhIhhii nod ('li'oiKitr'i is the sequel to 
Shakespeare’s doUn'i ('(O'xnr which was' 
produced as early as IfiOl. After nearly 
seven years (KiOS), AiiloHji and CIcopnh'a 
was entered by Edward Blount in the 
Stationers’ register .1 Ihul; called Aaluaff 
and ('leopah-a. If we do not know much 
about his early tragedy -.lULIFS CAESAR 
(its theme was also taken from North’s 
Plata) ch's Life) we do not find any difficulty 
to understand the tragedy itself. Shakespeare 
liad dramatized the rest of the history of 
Platayeh's I ife iu AhIoh// (dhI <’Ieopatr0, 
Antony who played the most important pai^ 
in Jaliax ('aesar, is the hero in tlie tragedy of 
Anl()))>i and ('teoijal)(i. In the tragedy of 
Julias Caesar, Caesar was assassinated 
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> his despotism. After the death of Caesar, 
Brutus delivered the funeral oration to the 
f Roman audience justifying the cause of 
Caesar’s murder, but Brutus also allowed 
Antony to deliver a speech at the funeral 
of (•aesar. Antony’s passionate oratory 
turned the mind of the Roman audience against 
‘ Brutus and his allie.s, Ikutus and his alics 
were defeated by Antony and his allies at 
the battle of Philippi in -12 R. C. The vie 
tory was due to Antony because he was 
not only a grerit orator but ho was also a 
brave soldier. 

In the tragedy of Atiiontj and Cleopatra 
a Government is framed of triumvirs, Antony, 
Octavius Caesar and Lepidus. Antony was 
the most venerated not only by Octavius 
Caesar and Lepidus but even by the Gene¬ 
rals and the audience. .Vntony is in Egypt 
while Octavius Caesar and Lepidus are in 
Rome. Antony is living with Cleop.atra at 
Alexandria which is the capital of Egypt. 

I. Before Antony, Julius Caesar had married 
Cleopatra without rites. After the 
death of Julius Caesar, she got success 
in conquering the best statesman and a 
brave soldier, Antony. Under her charms, 
he forgets his duties which are designated 
to him by the public. He indulges in luxury 
and idleness. He becomes the worshipper of 
Cleopatra and, before* the love of Cleopatra, 
for Antony. 

Let Rome in Tiber melt, and wide arch 
Of the rang’d Empire fall: here my space, 
Kingdom are clay? our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beast as man, the nobleness of life 
Is it do thus: when such a mutual pair 


And such a twin cat« do’t, in which I bind 
On pain of punishment, the world to weet 
We stand up peerless, 
lie, even, ignores to receive the raessen 
ger who brings the news of the death of 
his wife Fulivia. 

Shake.spcare points out in the tragedy 
oi Anlonn and ('leopalra that a great man, 
either a statesman of some high rank, must 
not commit such mistakes which are done 
by the common men on whom he rules. 
When his mistakes come out on the screen 
in front of the public eyes, the public disre¬ 
gards him and there spreads a chaos and 
disorder among the public. His subordi¬ 
nates also follow the path of their leader 
the path of revelries, luxury and idle¬ 
ness. In that way a head of the state, of 
the nation and of the office can not take the 
stern actions against his subordinates be¬ 
cause he is himself involved in the common 
vices. How can he blame others when he is 
to be blamed He can not put forth the 
examples of his moral and political achiev¬ 
ements. His miitakes are responsible for an 
internal conflict which is a civil war that 
makes a state weak economically and 
socially. 

Demetrius and Philo who are the Roman 
soldiers, belong to Antony’s array. Philo 
tells 1 )emetrius the doUu/e of Antony. 

Nay, but this dotage of our Geneial’s 
O’er flows the measure: those his goodly 

eyes 

That o’er the files and musters of the war, 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, 

Now bend, now turn 
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The office and devotion of their view 

Upon a tawny front. His Captain’s heart, 

Which in the scufies of great flights hath 

burst 

The buckles of his breast, reneges all 

temper. 

And is become the bellows and the fan 

To cool a gipsy’s luHt. 

Fhiin'sli. Enter Antony, Cleopatra, her 
ladies, the train, with Eunnehs fanniny her. 

Look where they come ? 

Take but good note’ and you shall see in 

him 

The triple pillar of the world transformed 

Into a strumpet’s fool. Behold and see. 

The iv&g&diy oi Antony and. (leopatrn be¬ 
gins with the weakness and vice of Antony 
from Act One and scene one that he is 
an easy prey “To cool a gipsy’s lust.” 

Antony realizes that “These strong Egyp¬ 
tian fetters I must break, or lose myself in 
dotage. “Hearing the news of the death of 
his wife Fulvia, Antony is about to leave 
Alexandria for Rome. He informs his most 
trust-worthy friend Enobarbus his plan to 
reach Rome soon. Enobarbus tries to detain 
him at Egypt. 

This grief is crowned with consolation, 
your old smock brings forth a new petticoat 
and indeed the tears live in an onion, that 
should water this sorrow. 

It is metaphorical language which is used 
by Shakespeare. Shakespeare does not use 
symbols and images. Enobarbus means that 
Cleopatra shall rid him of sorrow which is 
due to the death of Fulvia. Enobarbus knows 


what shall be the condition of Cleopatra 
at the absence of Antony. 

Under a compelling occasion, let women 

die it were pity to 
cast them away for nothing, though, 

between them and a great 
cause, they should be esteemed nothing. 

Cleopatra, catching 
but the noise of this, dies instantly. I 

have seen her die 
twenty times upon far poorer moment. 

I do think there is mettle 
in death, which commits some loving 
act upon her, she hath 
such a celerity in dying. 

ANTONY She i.s cunning past man’s 
thought. 

’J’his line refers to the cunning of Eve 
and the weakness of Adam. Shakespeare 
was an orthodox Christian and it was his 
belief that Eve was the cause of Adam’s 
fall. 

Shakespeare’s Cleopatra is the most 
wicked at soul. Shakespeare infuses in her 
all the vices of Eve. The greatest feature 
of her character is that she is the most 
expert lady in solving the se.r. problems. 
No other woman of Shakespeare is so 
clever in solving the sex problems as she is. 
On account of that she has been called “ser¬ 
pent of old Nile.” She does not want that 
Antony should remain away from her. 
Antony leaves Egypt. Cleopatra asks 

4/1 

Charm ian. 

See where he is, 

Who’s with him, what he does. 

I did not send you. If you find him sad, J 
Say I am dancing, if in mirth, report 
That I am sudden sick. Q,uick and return. 
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Charmian advises her mistress, ‘'if we did 
love him dearly, you do not hold the method 
to enforce the like from him.” These words 
of Charmian develope a fury against her in 
Cleopatra. 

Thou teachest like a fool, the way to 
lose him. 

Cleopatra loves Antony only for gratify¬ 
ing her senses. 

Antony reaches Rome where Octaviu.s 
Caesar treats him with harsh words. 

LEPIDU8 Soft Caesar. 

ANTONY No Lepidus, let him speak. 

The honour is sacred which he talks on now, 

Supposing that I lack’d it but on Caesar, 

The article of my oath. 

Antony has to endure the harsh and 
strong words of Caesar because he has lost 
both his reputation and moral vigour to 
commend and control his subordinates and 
even his friends. Since the time has mort¬ 
gaged himself in the kingdom of a whore 
who "made great Caesar lay his sword to 
bed. He plough’d her, and she cropp’d.” 
Agrippa, the friend of Octavius Caesar, asks 
Caesar to marr}' his sister Octavia with An¬ 
tony for bringing the end of differences. The 
character of Agrippa is taken from the Bible. 
Shakespear had a sound knowledge of the 
Bible. Lepidus hails this suggestion. J.<epidus 
is less talented and courageous than Caesar, 
90 he Hatters Antony and Caesar. 

When messenger reports to Cleopatra 
Antony has married Octavia, the sister of 
Caesar, she thunders on the poor and inno¬ 
cent messenger. She hales him in anger 
because this sudden news maddens her. 
Later on, she asks the features os Octavia. 


Whether is she superior and fine in her struc¬ 
ture ? He tells her that Octavia is inferior 
to her in all respects. Now the hope 
awakens again in her for coming back of 
Antony. Shakespeare does not make Octavia 
a bit of a cunning lady. She can not treat 
Antony with the art of a whore. 

Antony is far away from Egypt and living 
with Caesar and Octavia, but his mind and 
heart is attached to Cleopatra when he is 
far away from her. Soothsayer suddenly en¬ 
ters and Antony asks iiim whether he is 
coming from Egypt ? He wants to know 
about Cleopatra. He tells him that he is not 
coming from Egypt. Soothsayer, reading 
his inclination to her, tells that he should be 
■‘to Egypt again.” Then, Antony asks him 
“whose fortunes shall rise higher, Caesar’s or 
mine f” Soothsayer predicts that the for¬ 
tunes of Caesar shall rise. He also advises 
Antony that he should not stay at the side 
of Caesar because 

* 

Thy demon, that thy spirit which keeps 

.thee, is 

Noble, courageous, high unmatchable. 

Where Caesar’s is not. But hear him, 

thy angel 

Becomes a fear, as being o’er power’d 

therefore 

Make space enough between you. 
ANTONY speak this no more. 

Soothsayer tells that 

Thy lustre thickens. 

When he shines by ! I say again thy spirit 

Is all afraid to govern thee near him. 

But he away ‘tis noble. 

Now Antony makes up his mindjto re- 
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turn to Egypt; he says to Ventidius: 

I will to Egypt, 
And though I make this marriage for peace 
fn the East my pleasure lies, 

Soothsayer does work in the tragedy of 
Anlotnj and Cleopatra as witches do in the 
tragedy of Macbeth. Shakespeare has already 
introduced Soothsayer to his readers and 
audience in Act One and scene two, 
when he is in Egypt, fn this scene he does 
not play an important part except where 
the ladies of Cleopatra ask ’.him their for¬ 
tunes. Here he is a palmist, not an astrolo¬ 
ger. He tells Charmian. 

In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy, a 
little 1 can read. 

CHARMIAN, Good now some excellent 
fortune. Let me be married to three Kings 
in a forenoon, and widow them all ; let me 
have a child at fifty, to whom Herod of 
•lewry may do homage. Find me to marry 
me with Octavius Caesar, and companion 
with my Mistress. 

Here is an irony. Antony is third para¬ 
mour of Cleopatra and after the death of 
Antony she shall choose Octavius Caesar as 
her fourth paramour Here are also Biblical 
references. 

Antony has escaped from Athens to Egypt 
because he could not break the fetters. 
When Octavius Caesar asks his sister 
about Antony, she tells ''Afy Lord, in Athens. 
;8he tries to hide the fact from bis 
brother, which is already known to him. He 
tells his sister that 

No my most wronged sister, Cleopatra 
Hath nodded him to her. He hath given 

bis Empire 

Upto a whore. 


Before the marriage of Octavia with 
Antony, Caesar had already received a letter 
from Alexandria in which it was written 

he fishes, drinks, and wastes 

The lamps of night in revel, is not more 

manlike 

Than Cleopatra nor the queen of Ptolemy 

More womanly than he. Hardly gave 

audience 

Or vouchsafed to think he had partners. 

You 

Shall find there a man, vv^ho fs the abstract 

of all faults. 

That all men follow. 

Caesar tells Tiepidus, ''you may see Lepi- 
dus, and henceforth know, it is not Caesar’s 
natural vice to hate our great competitor. 
He has assured Lepidus that he hates An¬ 
tony due to his faults which have clouded all 
his goodness. Antony, now, “is the abstract 
of all faults, That all men follow.” Octa¬ 
vius Caesar is prudent and a dutiful states¬ 
man aiid a good administrator. Shakespeare 
makes Octavius Caesar a mao of foresight 
because Shakepeare was himself a political 
philosopher. Shakespeare means that a head 
of the state or a head of the office 
involved in self-regarding, is responsible 
for . the decay of a nation. All the per¬ 
sons follow the faults of their head. The 
persons are not responsible for a nation. 

Octavius Caesar reports to his sister that 
Antony has assembled nearly all the kings 
for waging a war against Caesar. Caesar is 
also seeing a chance to wage a war against 
Antony who is now an idle man of a number 
of faults. His sister is afraid that war shall 
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“affect each other.” Caesar explains to his 
sister . 

These strong necessities, 

But let determined things to destiny 

Hold unbewailed their way. 

It was the belief of Shakespeare that 
persons should not surrender to hardships but 
challenge them. Shakespeare's early life had 
passed through a number of difficulties. 

Antony who is an abstract of all faults is 
defeated in the sea battle. Enobarbus had 
reported to Antony. 

Your ships are not wtll manned, 

Your mariners are muleteers, reapers, people 

Jngrossed by swift impress. In Caesar’s 

fleet. 

Are those, that often have against Pompey 

fought, 

Their ships are fare, yours heavy, no 

disgrace 

Shall fall you for refusing him at sea, 

Being prepared for land. 

Antony, like Lear, does not follow the 
advice of his trustworthy friend. When 
Antony was indulging in luxury, what concern 
had he'with military and other affairs of the 

state? For him “Kingdoms are clay,.” 

Cleopatra was also accompanied with An¬ 
tony in sea battle. It was also one of the 
causes of his defeat. Antony, now, wants a 
treaty between him and Caesar, but Caesar 
knocks down his request. He knows it well 
that he shall commit more faults that all men 
follow. 

For this defeat, Antony makes Cleopatra 
responsible. But she has no cause of sorrow 
in his defeat and disgrace, she weeps and her 


weeping calms Antony's anger against her. 
Antony says : 

Pall not a tear I say, one of them rates 
All that is won and lost Tgive me a kises 
Even this repays me. 

When school master conveys the message 
of Caesar, turning down his request, Antony 
challenges him for single combat, calling 
him a boy. Caesar reads loudly the letter of 
Antony. 

He calls me a boy. and chides as he had 

power 

To beat me out of Egypt-. My messenger 
He hath whipped with rods, dares me to 

personal combat. 
Caesar to Antony ; let the old ruffian know 
I have many other ways to die : meantime 
Laugh at his challenge. 

Caesar laughs at his foolish challenge. He 
knows that Antony had lost all his military 
power in war. So, he calls him on for single 
combat. He knows all his weaknesses be¬ 
cause he is a man of all abstract faults. 
Antony has still confidence in his soldiery 
forgetting his vices and faults. Antony is 
even defeated in single combat. At the last 
hour of his life Antony relizes the cause of 
his fall, like Adam : 

Triple-turned whore, 'tis thou 

Hast sold me to this novice, and my heart 

Makes only wars on thee. 

And he repeats in rage and sorrow I 
To the young Roman boy she hath sold 

me, and I fall 

Under this plot : 

Cleopatra finding Antony is enraged aga¬ 
inst his love; she locks herself in the 
monument and asks Mardian “go tell him 






have slain myself Seeing the entrance of 
Mardian he erupts : 

Oh thy vile Lady, she has robbed me of 

my sword. 

She is not less clever and cunning than her 
mistress : 

No Antony, 

My Mistress loved thee, and her fortunes 

mingled 

With thine entirely. 

She also informs Antony that she “rende¬ 
red life : Thy name so buried in her.” Gett¬ 
ing to hear the false news of Cleopatra's 
death, he runs against the sword. 
Antony does not commit suicide for his 
defeat but receiving the news cf Cleopatra’s 

death. 

The death of Antony does not change 
Cleopatra from bad to good. Antony’s Guard 
brings him to her monument. Diomedes 
informs Cleopatra that he is dead. 
CLEOPATRA: Oh Sun 

Burn the great sphere thou mov’st in, 

darkling stand 

The varying shore of the world. O Antony 

Antony, Antony ! 

Help Charmian, help Iras help : help 

friends 

Below, let us draw him hither. 

Cleopatra does not leave her monument but 
she asks her women : 

Help my women, we must draw thee up : 
CLEOPATRA : Here is sport indeed ! 

How heavy weighs my Lord ? 

Our strength is all gone into heaviness****" 
they heave Antony aloft to Cleopatra. 

Dying Antony is restless for her, ‘‘Oh 
[juick, or I am gone.” But she is not rest- 
ess for him. Antony could not die “Until 


of many thousand kisses, the poor last I 
lay upon thy lips.” 

It is the opinion of some crtics that whore* 
love turns into true and Platonic love, 
When, at the time of her death, she utters : 

Husband, I come : 

Now to that name, my courage prove my 

title. 

There is no proof of her courage and title. 
She prefers death rather to live because she 
could not conquer Octavius Caesar throwing 
her charms upon him. 

CLEOPATRA : My Master, and my Lord 

CAESAR: Not so! adieu. 

She has tried to make Caesar her slave 
like Julius Caesar and Antony but she could 
not spoil his mind with her whore-ta^ks. She 
has prai.sed CaesarJ now ; it Wiis her belief 
if she would praise Caesar, she should be able 
to make him her slave. She told Charmian 
in Act two, scene five, when Antony, was 
away. 

In praising Antony, I have dispraised 

Caesar. 

Shakespeare was a philospher and an 
imignative dramatist but after all his was a 
mind dominated by Bible in her latter period ;, 
of his life. The main aim of Shakespeare in 
the tragedy Antony and Cleopatra is to advo¬ 
cate through dramatizing the philosophy that 
the Head or the Leader of a nation should 
not love himself in self-indulgence coming in 
power. Being a great philosopher, he was , 
an imaginative writer, also, an aesthetic like’, 
romantics who were the lover of heautyf.l 
How does he draw the portrait of C'leopatr8| 
when she crosses the Cyndus river : 

I will tell you, 

The barge she sat in, like a burnished 

Throni! 
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Burnt on the water : the poop was beaten 

gold, 

Purple the sails : and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick. 

With them the oars were silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke 

and made 

The water which they beat, to flow faster 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own 

passion, 

It beggar’d all description, she did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tissue, 
O’er picturing that Venus, where we see 
The fancy out-work Nature. On each 

side her, 


Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smilling 

Cupids 

With divers coloured fans whose wind 

did seem 

To glow the delicate cheeks which they 

did cool. 

And what they undid did. 

This scene can be compared with the 
scene in Pope’s The Rape of the Lock ; 

Where Thames with pride surveys his 

rising towers. 

There stands a structure of majestic frame, 
Which from the height ring Hampton 

takes its name, 
ft is due to Blinda who is not inferior to 
Cleopatra in her charms. 








INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE STRAIT OF TIRAN 


HAEEKRISHNA SAHARAY 


After the Corfu Channel Case^ the 
right of innocent passage was incorpora¬ 
ted into the Geneva Convention of 1958 
on the Territorial Sea and Contiguous 
Zone. The right of innocent passage is 
a limitation on the sovereignty of a state 
to control the,territorial water in time of 
peace. Subject to international convention 
this right is implicitly granted to ^ foreign 
states. Like all other international customs 
and usages the right of innocent passage 
through the territorial water of another 
state is ancient and sacred. Denial of 
such right in time of peace is tanta¬ 
mount to violation of customary interna¬ 
tional maritime law which would give rise 
to international hostility. To avoid any 
ambiguity about this right the Interna¬ 
tional Court of Justice in the Corfu 
Channel Case laid down the following princi¬ 
ple of international maritime law. 

“It is, in the opinion of the Court, 
generally recognized and in accordance with 
international custom that States in time of 
peace have a right to send their warships 
through straits used for international navi¬ 
gation between two parts of the high seas 
without previous authorization of a coastal 
state, provided that passage is innocent.’^® 

This principle was recognised by the 
International Convention held at Geneva in 
1958 relating to Territorial Sea and Conti¬ 


guous Zone. This was ratiiied by more than 
thirty countries including great power*. In 
dealing with the doctrine of innocent passage 
Article 16, paragraph 4 reads thus : 

“There shall be no suspension of the 
innocent passage of foreign ships through 
straits which are used for international nayi* 
gation between one part of the high seas 
another part of the high seas or the terti- 
torial sea of a foreign State.” 

One point is to be noted in connection 
with this provision that it is not a codifying 
provision but a mere innovation. So, in ab¬ 
sence of ratification of the Geneva Conven¬ 
tion of 1958 relating to the Territorial Sea> 
a State not signifying its consent to the Con¬ 
vention does not seem to be bound by that 
innovation. A State is considered bound by 
an international convention when it directly 
or indirectly signifies its assent to such con¬ 
vention. Obligation under international con¬ 
vention or treaty arises out of accession or 
consent to it by the parties even if there is 
no ratification.^ 

The definition of innocent passage is 
given in the following terms in the said con¬ 
vention. 

“Passage is innocent so long as it isi^ot 
prejudicial to the peace, good order or sei6a- 
rity of the coastal state.” ^Article 14 para¬ 
graph 4). 
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From the above definition a question may 
be raised who is to decide the breach of the 
peace or disorder or insecurity of the coastal 
state by allowing a foreign ship to pass 
through its territorial water. Is it the 
affected coastal State itself ? Or, is it some 
international organisation ? To answer this 
question one will have to look again into the 
limitations imposed on the authority of the 
coastal State to exercise jurisdiction over 
foreign vessels passing through its territorial 
sea. A vessel navigating the ocean is like 
a floating island, and consequently carries 
with it the laws of its own country so far 
as the persons and property on board are 
concerned. Those rights to a certain extent 
are retained by a ship even when it visits a 
foreign port or passes through the territo¬ 
rial water of a foreign State. In the Creole 
Case* it was decided that a municipal court 
could not exercise criminal jurisdiction over 
the mutineers of a foreign ship when the 
crime was committed on the high seas. The 
Geneva Convention of 19,"iS on the territorial 
Sea is stricter when it lays down that a 
coastal state is barred to arrest any person 
on the board of a foreign ship that passes 
through its territorial water for an act of 
crime committed on the board even when it 
is within the territorial water. Again here 
Uie test applied for exception to this limita- 
-tipn is peace, good order and security of 
the coastal state. This test seems to be de¬ 
termined by a coastal state in the light of 
international standard. Mere assertion of the 
breach of the peace or any illusory claim 
insecurity of the coastal state is not enough 
to substantiate the right of jurisdiction of 
the coastal State over the foreign ship during 


its passage through her territorial water. 
It may be submitted that the test in this re¬ 
gard ought to be an objective one. The 
effect of the crime committed on the board 
of a foreign ship during its passage through 
the territorial water of another state requires 
to be directly felt on that state. In Wil- 
denhus Case®, Waite C. J. drew a nice dis¬ 
tinction on the breach of the peace. One 
which disturbs the peace of the ship alone 
while on the territorial sea of a foreign state 
is to be dealt exclusively by the flag state 
of the ship. The other which disturbs the 
public peace may be dealt with by the pro¬ 
per authority of the coastal State. In 
particular when there is a crime of heinous 
character on the board of the ship during its 
passage through the territorial water of a 
foreign state, the offender may be brought 
to trial in the coastal state subject to be 
consent of the consul of the flag state- 

So far as the civil matters are concerned 
the principle of exemption relating to a 
foreign vessel passing through the territorial 
waters or exercising the right of innocent 
passage was not recognised in Panama (Com- 
pania De Navegacion Nacional) v. United 
States of America*. There was no sufficient 
authority to the effect that a foreign vessel 
was exempt from civil arrest during its 
passage through the territorial water. But 
this principle does no more bold good. If 
a passage is not innocent the coastal state is 
entitled to exercise civil jurisdiction over a 
foreign ship within its territorial sea. There 
are certain exceptions to this general rule of 
international law laid down by the Geneva 
Convention of 1958 on the territorl^ 
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and Contignous Zone’^. The coastal State 
is forbidden to divert the passage of a 
foreign ship through her territorial water so 
as to exercise civil jurisdiction over it. Nor 
is she allowed to levy execution against the 
ship for a civil cause of action. Though 
these principles relate to a ship during its 
course of journey through the territorial 
water of a foreign country, they similarly 
hold good in case of a foreign ship during 
its innocent passage in time of peace. 
Violation of any of these principles by a 
friendly coastal state may be regarded an 
act of unfriendliness. 

So, it appears from the above discussion 
that the breach of the peace in the coastal 
State due to some acts in the foreign ship 
passing through the territorial water is not 
to be determined by the coastal state solely 
in the light of her own internal legal stan¬ 
dard. It ought to be gauged by the courts 
of a coastal State from the international 
view point. Or, the issue may be determined 
in case of doubt by an international organi¬ 
sation of juridical character which applies 
purely rules of international law. 

In view of the above principles recog¬ 
nised by international law, it is necessary to 
examine the position of the strait of Tiran. 
Because on this issue depended the claim of 
the Egyptian Government to blockade the 
Gulf of Acjaba against the Israel’s port of 
Eilath of the head of the Gulf. 

Straits hold a peculiar position in inter¬ 
national law. Unlike the territorial limit of 
a sea, the worth of straits is not usually 
three sea miles as practised by the Anglo- 
American countries. Straits which are less 
than six miles width are considered territo¬ 


rial* of the coastal State. Only under peed* 
lior nature of indented coast a country iS 
allowed to extend sovereignty beyond this 
territorial limit,® The six mile limit of a 
strait sovereignty by a coastal state is also 
Anglo-American principle followed in inter¬ 
national law. This is an exception to the 
three mile limit of territorial sovereignty 
over maritime belt. But the extent of terri¬ 
torial sovereignty over a strait by a coastal 
State ought to be different when a state 
does not agree to a three-mile limit of 
maritime belt. As a matter of reference it 
is to he noted that a limit of six miles plus 
contiguous zones for territorial water is 
claimed by Egypt along with other eight 
States. 

The strait of Tiran is though more than 
three miles in width but the navigable 
channel through it is less than half a mile 
on the Egyptian side of the territory which 
clearly proves the Egyptian sovereignty over 
it. A right of innocent pass.age through the 
strait m.ay be claimed by maritime powers or 
other coastal states on the Gulf of Aijaba 
provided there exists an international agree¬ 
ment in this respect with Egypt as one of the 
partus or special local regulations among 
the coastal States similar to the 19.3(5 Man- 
treux convention governing the Bosporus 
and Dardanelles. It is evident that there 
has not been any international agreement to 
this effect except a vague declaration of U. 
8, A, U. K., and France in 19.o(5 that the 
strait of Tiran is an international waterway.' 
To this one sided declaration, I'^gypt or other 
coastal States on the Gulf of Aqaba were 
never parties. So that declaration was use¬ 
less. So far as local regulation is concerned| 
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there was an Egyptian- Israel general Armis¬ 
tice Agreement signed at Rhodes on Februa¬ 
ry 24, l!)in. That agreement specially 
prohibited Israel from the use of its sea 
Forces—military, para-military or non-regular- 
tlie territorial waters of Egypt lying ‘^within 
three miles” of her coast line. That agree- 
nent was entered into when Israel was not 
in possession of her part Eilath. 

The port of Eilath is a later annexation 
to Israel territory as the fruit of conquest. 
Under the Charter of the United iNations, 
innexation of territory by force has been 
renounced. So recognition of title to a con¬ 
quered territory in the post war is invalid 
nnce a State "has resorted to war contrary 
to its obligation”^® under the Charter. 

Israel could assert her right of passage 
;hi*ough the strait of Tiran under the 1949 
Armistice Agreement for her merchant ships. 
But since the port of Eilath has been the 
ruit of aggression, this right can not be 
nvoked under the said agreement for the 
nerchant ships using this port. Because one 
san not get the bencHt under an agreement 
or an illegal act. Besides, in 195G Israel’s 
eaders unilaterally declared that the 1919 
Irmistice Agreement was dead. If this is 
lo Israel can not claim the right of passage 
or her vessels through the strait of Tiran 
n absence of an agreement with Egypt. 

It is doubtful whether the hostility be- 
ween Egypt on the one hand and Israel, 
J. K. and France on the other hand in 1959 
lad any effect on the 1949 Agreement. Mr. 
ustice Oardozo in this regard observed 
huB : 

"The effect of war upon the existing 
reaties of belligerents is one of the unsett¬ 


led problems of the law. The older writers 
sometimes said that treaties ended ipso facto 
when war came. The writers of own time 
reject these sweeping statements.”* * 

From the above remark it may be con¬ 
cluded that the terms df the Armistice 
Agreement of 1949 are still valid unless 
there is a renunciation of the Agreement by 
all the parties concerned. But if this Agree¬ 
ment is disregarded by any of the parties 
because of the 1956 hostility, then Israel 
once again forfeits her right of innocent 
passage through the navigable waters very 
close to the Egyptian coast. 

Israel’s right of passage through the 
strait of Tiran may of course be claimed on 
the ground of prescription. Since 1956 
Israel’s ships have been using the passage 
tnrough the Strait of Tiran without any 
interruption on the part of the Egyptian 
Government. Incidentally, it means that the 
Egyptian authority has given implicit con¬ 
sent to the right of passage by the Israel’s 
ship through the strait. This agreement may 
be countered by Egypt on the ground that 
her consent to the use of the strait by the 
Israel ships forced upon her as a result of 
serious intervention by two great powers on 
behalf of Israel in 1956. So that consent 
was not free but under coercion. She reser¬ 
ves her right to repudiate that croeced con¬ 
sent as soon as situation permitted her. 

The blockade of the Gulf of Aqaba by 
Egypt against the Israc’ls port Eilath was a 
partial one, Egypt declared her intention 
not to allow any ship carrying contraband 
goods destined for the port of EUath to pass 
through the strait. Right of blockade a^inst 
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a port of a hostile state is recognised by 
international law. Egypt is allowed to de¬ 
monstrate that right against Israel if she 
considers her hostile to h^gypt. One can in¬ 
voke the doctime of innocent passage only 
in time of peace and not in time of 
hostility. Assuming the strait of 
Tiran as an international waterway, Egypt’s 
right of denial through the strait by Israel’s 
ships rests on the evidence that there 
exists hostility between her and Israel. On 
that count Egypt may olso consider that 
the use of the strait by a ship carrying con¬ 
traband for Israel will be prejudicial to 
her security. Non-recognition of Israel as a 
State by the Egyptian Government is one of 
the proofs that hostility subsists all along 
between the two countries. 

The real solution to the problem respec¬ 
ting the strait of Tiran does not seem to 
lie in arguments and counter arguments. It 
entirely rests on international agreement 
in which Egypt must be a party. Other¬ 


wise, any declaration by any powers withoc 
will never bring any lasting solution. 
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EDUCATION AS A RESIDUAL FACTOR IN ECONOMIC GROWTH 


R. SUBRAMANJAN 


fOCONOMIC growth^ as it is understood 
to apply to the developing nations including 
India, has, of late, been increasingly 
treated to theory and facts through ^growth 
models' patterned on the experiences of a 
developed nation and ‘planning schedules’ 
calculating the logarithm of development in 
the context of the various basic fundamentals 
and of the factors pertinent to ‘growth.’ 
Economists and statisticians design into them 
several primary econometric complexities that 
are usually attendant on theoretical exercises 
in planning and growth. Over the complex 
of factors that trigger-off development, there 
is diflorcnce of opinion as well as emphasis 
even among them ; some would think that 
an inllow of foreign capital uninterruptedly 
can do the job of development ; some others 
would emphasise improved agricultural pro¬ 
ductivity and abundant supply of food so as 
to lever up human energy and to find ade¬ 
quate man power for other tasks ; a balanced 
growth on the farm and in the factory is the 
imperative for some. Still others there are 
who would say that education of the people 
would increase workers’ productivity on 
which depends the expansion of economic 
activity. True ; in the ultimate analysis, it 
is the people who matter most, for they are 
the mainspring of national reconstruction. 
But the (juestion arises : ( a problem of 

choice at that ), which of these approaches 
should receive the first attention in dealing 
with economic growth ? Now. let us consi¬ 


der what theoreticians call, the 'residual 
factors’ that stimulate economic growth ; 
that is to say, factors apart from the tradi¬ 
tional ones which are a commonplace know¬ 
ledge today and so often described by eminent 
economists, Arthur Lewis, Schultz, Baltra 
and Hakim ( 1948 ). Studies have been 
conducted in an effort to trace the influence 
of the residual factors in several developed 
countries. For example, a study of farm 
production between 1900 and 1960 conducted 
by the American Professor Solow led to tho 
conclusion that 90% of farm productivity 
was due to the residual factors. In Europe, 
similar conclusions have been arrived atby 
Prof. Aukrust in UK, Brofessors Reddaway 
and Smith have pointed out that capital 
and labour inputs were responsible only 
fora 25increase In output per head in 
manufacturing Industries between 19-48 and 
1954. Hence one can say that a major 
segment of influence in productivity is not 
primarily capital and its accompaniment 
like technology and science, but the residual 
factors like organisation, inventi veness and 
education that deal equally directly with the 
whole range of man’s economic and social shills 
to step up physical oetput in a country. 
Among these factors, education Is ranked 
high, though it is difficient to say how much 
of the R-factors is owned by ‘education’ in 
the circumstance of economic development. 

Nevertheless, studies are not wanting 
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to show the role of education in economic 
growth. In their book, EDUCATION, 
MANPOWER and ECONOMIC GROWTH, 
Frederick Harbison and Charles A. Myers 
(1064 ) present a comprehensive analysis 
based on their study of 75 countries of the 
world ranging from the backward to most 
advanced, of the part education plays in 
economic development ; they say 
that there is a definite positive correlation 
between a country’s educational 
development and its economic product- 
vity ; the cocUicient of correlation between 
educational level and the Gross National 
Product per capita is ,888 and hence accor¬ 
ding to them the best single factor in a coun¬ 
try/'s wealth is the people, especially the 
younger generation in the secondary schools, 
A note of caution may be made here ; for it 
should not even then, be supposed that edu¬ 
cation alone would be enough to ensure pros¬ 
perity of a nation. In India, as also in Egypt 
and Thailand, education is put on a high 
pedestal, but the national income per capita 
is low ; because of the impact of several 
factors or economic development, one cannot 
be definitive about the (juantitative result of 
growth due to education if a country spends 
a stipulated sum on it. What we can, at 
best, admit is that well-motivated people 
through the various levels of education for 
the young and the adults will be able to con¬ 
tribute more towards economic rejuvenation, 
given the resources. 

Capital investment, then, in people gives 
a shot in the arm of the nation for continuous 
progress; for, a nation desirous of trans¬ 
forming it vicious circle of poverty into one 
of a virtuous cycle of prosperity should reckon 


with its manpower and the development of its 
potentialities for an efficient economic stride 
int') the future. 

This brings us to the crucial importance 
of educational planning without tinkering 
with it indefinitely. Mass education for posi¬ 
tive hopefulness can influence an economy 
in a variety of ways. The effect of education 
on the formation and maintenance of capital 
for growth potential is easily seen in the 
advanced countries ; there is close associa¬ 
tion between education and a people’s propen¬ 
sity to save, as it is between education and 
fertility in a population. Again, correlation 
is found between education and income in a 
community even when below the proverty 
line, between adoption of improved agricul¬ 
tural practices among farmers and education, 
and between the needs of achievement otp* 
economic growth on the one hand and edtl' 
cation and needs of achievement on the other. 
Once industrialised, a country will find that 
transference of people from agriculture to 
industry gradually taking place if there is 
occupational mobility ; and according to 
Arthur Lewis and Collins, ‘for persons in 
lower occupational status, education is the 
main channel of social mobility.’ Slowly 
the development of industrial training and 
skill through better education, both technical 
and general, is required to impart skills and 
smoothen out the transfer and this will even¬ 
tually force the people to raise their living 
standard‘s also. Such a phenomenon can be 
seen in the centralised economy of the USSR. 
Education and training increase productivity 
and at a more advanced level, the training 
of engineers and scientists has been marked 
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by further advancement of nations, In such 
a context, what is important is to generate a 
marchant class and a business-oriented 
and educated raiddlc*class for private activity 
and governmental service. 

Hence, it is in the educational institutions 
that the motivations for the attainment of 
of these is developed through realistic edu¬ 
cational planning. The way is to build more 
schools, launch massive educational program¬ 
mes for the adults in villages and revolu¬ 
tionise university education to suit the grow¬ 
ing demands of a developing nation, to meet 
the changing character of society consecjuent 
upon the strides made in science and techno¬ 
logy and to improve the performance of the 
economy, the (juality of the people and their 
excellence. What is needed is not a high 
sounding crash programme but the utilisation 
of the limited fund in order to maximise the 
'good' out of it. 

Allocation of funds for the mere training 
of engineers, doctors, scientists and others by 
itself does not guarantee growth since edu¬ 
cation will be socially malignant if people 
lack opportunities and incentives to use them. 
The strategy of developing education in a 
country must be based on the character and 
traditions of the people, the stage of economic 
development and the vistas for advancement, 

Educational planning is yet to get off the 
anvil in our country despite serious efforts 
after independence, though the outlay on 
education has been increasing from the first 


h'ive Year Plan through the Fourth Five 
Year Plan, from Rs. 133 crores to a little 
less than Rs. 1,210 crores. There are impres¬ 
sive achievements in the field of elementary, 
university, technical and social education, 
but the functional 'growth areas’ in education 
have still to be figured out in order to cope 
up with the problems of the economy in 
growth pains. For, rightly has the Ekluca- 
tion Commission ( 1966 ) said: "education 
should be transformed in order to relate it to 
the life, needs and aspirations of the people 
and make it a powerful instrument of social, 
economic and cultural transformation. This 
can be done if education is related to produ¬ 
ctivity, strengthens social and national integ¬ 
ration, hastens tlie process of medernisation 
strives to build character by cultivating 
social, moral and spiritual values. 

The Indian educational experience over 
the years of economic planning offers a big 
laboratory to researchers in social sciences 
to observe the validity of theoretical hypo¬ 
thesis involving relationship between factors 
necessitating speedy economic development. 
Quantitative research on education as a 
factor in national development is a rarity in 
our country. An inquiry into the wealth of 
India should certainly have to reckoned with 
the educational capacity of the people for 
sustained growth, for limitless progress ; only 
then can she find her way and work indepen- 
nently in the decades to come. 



RE-ORGANIZATION OF UNION GOVERNMENT 


Dr. BHARAT BHUSHAN GUPTA 


The present Union Government comprises 
the President, the Prime Minister, the Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers, Secretaries and members 
of the Central Secretariat Service. These 
instruments have to be made more effec¬ 
tive tools for the fulfilment of the objectives 
of a welfare state, 

Thr Office of the President 

The Constituent Assembly was divided 
at the outset between protagonists of the 
presidential and the parliamentary form of 
government. The controversy ended in 
favour of the parliamentary form of govern¬ 
ment with a President at the head of the 
Indian Republic.* The executive power of 
the Union is vested in the President and 
shall be exercisable either by him direptly 
or through officers subordinate to him.'* 

Manner of iCleetiun 

The President is elected® by an electo¬ 
ral college consisting of (a) the elected mem¬ 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, and (b) 
the elected members of the Legislative 
Assemblies of the States. 

There is to be a uniformity in the scale 
of representation of the different states 
at the election of the President. This 
has a two-fold caracter. There is to be unifor¬ 
mity among the States infer se as well as 
party between the States as a whole and the 
Union.^ This unique system of presiden¬ 


tial election was adopted for several reasons. 
Firstly, after it was decided to have a parlia¬ 
mentary form of executive it was felt that 
direct election for the office of the President 
was neither necessary nor desirable. There¬ 
fore, it was decided to constitute an electo¬ 
ral college for the election of the President. 
This has been done by making elected 
members of Parliament and elected members 
of Legislative Assemblies of States ex-officio 
members of the electoral college. 

The electoral college is thus broad-based 
and large in size.® The inclusion of mem¬ 
bers of Legislative Assemblies in States in 
the electoral college makes it possible for the 
State Assemblies to participate in the elec¬ 
tion of the President along with members 
of Piirliament. This renders unilateral elec¬ 
tion of the President by a majority of the 
members of Parliament impossible. If other 
political parties, other than the majority 
party in Parliament, have a majority in the 
Legislative Assemblies of the States the result 
of the Presidential election can tilt in their 
favour. Election through proportional re¬ 
presentation makes it possible for the Presi¬ 
dent to be elected with as large a majority as 
possible and with as many parties and groups 
as possible. 

Potrers of the President 

The President is vested with the excutive \ 

't 

power of the Union. It shall extend to bR. 
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matters with respect to which Parliament has 
power to make laws, and to the exercise of 
such rights, authority and jurisdiction as oix^ 
exercisable by the Government of India by 
virtue of any treaty or agreement." In other 
words, the executive power is co-extensive 
with the legislative competence of the Union.*’ 
The executive power of the Union also ex¬ 
tends to the giving of directions to the States 
to ensure compliance with the Union laws, 
and also to give directions to the States in 
certain matters enumerated in Articles 27;') 
(2) (8), 330 (2), 353 (a) and 3G0 (3) of the 
(Constitution. *' 

On an appeal in the case of R. 3. Kapur 
V. State of I’unjab, Chief Justice Mukherjce 
held: 

'’The Executive function comprises both 
the determination of policy as well as carry¬ 
ing it into execution. This evidently inclu¬ 
des the initiation of legislation, the main¬ 
tenance of order, the promotion of social and 
economic welfare, the direction of foreign 
policy, in fact, the carrying on or supervision 
of the general administration of the State.’'”' 

All executive action of the Government 
of India is taken in the name of the Presi¬ 
dent.”^^ He makes rules for the authenti¬ 
cation of all “Orders and other instru¬ 
ments to be made and executed by hira.”^® 
Further, he makes rules for the more con 
venient transaction of business of the 
Government of India, and for the alloca¬ 
tion among Ministers of the said business.^** 

In respect of the legislative powers "of 
the President, it is worthwhile to refer to 
Article 111 which simply says : “When a 


Bill has been passed by the Houses of 
Parliament! it shall be presented to the 
President, and the President shall declare 
either that he assents to the Bill, or that 
he withholds assent therefrom.’”^ Further 
“the President may, as soon as possible after 
the presentation to him of a Bill for assent 
return the Bill if it is not a Money Bill to 
the Houses with a message recjuesting that 
they will rcconside the Bill or any specified 
provisions thereof and, in particular, will 
consider the desirability of introdueijig any 
such amendments as he may recommend in 
his message.”^ ^ The President’s veto power 
is calculated to prevent legistature from its 
hasty and ill-considered action. But such 
a power would come for a rare exercise 
in a parliamentary system of government 
where the legislation is piloted by the Exe¬ 
cutive itself. ^ ® According to K. M. Munshi, 
one of the members of the Drafting Commi¬ 
ttee of the Constitution, a President may 
exercise his veto power if a Bill is appa¬ 
rently opposed to our fundamental rights 
or the prescribed sphere of state powers 
in conformity with his oath.*^ 

In respect of ordinance making power, 
the subjective satisfaction of the President 
is considered essential. No court can go 
into the (][uestion whether satisfaction is 
justiciable or not. Since the President has 
no administrative machinery of his own, he 
will ultimately depend on his ministers and 
and their staff for the exercise of his ordi¬ 
nance making power extends to the State- 
List during a Proclamation of Emergency. 
The Court can, however, declare an ordi¬ 
nance invalid if President issues an ordi' 
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nance on a subject for which the Parliament 
is competent to legislate. The ordinance 
making power of the President has been 
attacked as being extra-ordinary in charac¬ 
ter.*® 

The President's emergency powers are 
more sweeping. They are stated in Articles 
352 to 360 of the constitution.®” He can 
promulgate three kinds of emergencies : 

1. Proclamation of Emergency in case 
of war or external aggression or threat there¬ 
of (Article 352). 

The consequences of these emergencies 
are enormous. In case of proclamation of 
Emergency due to war or external aggression 
the executive power of the Union shall ex¬ 
tend to the giving of directions to any State 
as ;to the manner in which the executive 
power thereof is to be exercised :and the 
power of Parliament to make laws with res¬ 
pect to any matter shall include power to 
make laws conferring powers and imposing 
duties, or authorising the conferring of pow¬ 
ers and the imposition of duties, upon the 
Union or officers and authorities of the Union 
as respects that matter, notwithstanding that 
it is one which is not enumerated in the 
Union List. Further, the President may direct 
exceptions or modifications to all or any of 
the provisions of Articles 268 to 279 for the 
duration of the Emergency.® * The President 
is also expected to protect every State agai¬ 
nst external aggression.*® Under Article 
368, while a Proclamation of Emergency is 
in operation funadamental rights guaranteed 
under Article 19 shall be automatically sus¬ 
pended. Further under Article 359, the 
President can by order declare that the right 
# 
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to move any court for the enforcement of 
any of the rights shall remain suspended.®* 

2. In case of Proclamation due to fail¬ 
ure of constitutional machinery in the State 
the President shall “assume to himself all or 
any of the functions of the Government of 
the State and all or any of the powers vested 
in or exercisable by the Governor! or anybody 
or authority in the State other than the Le¬ 
gislative of the State exercisable by or under 
the authority of Parliament and make inci¬ 
dental and consequential provisions as appear 
to the President to be necessary except assu¬ 
mption of -powers of the High Court. Fur¬ 
ther, the powers of the Legislature of the 
States shall be exercised by the Parliament 
of the Union, the power of conferring of 
powers and imposition of duties upon the 
Union of officers and authorities thereof shall 
vest in the Parliament or the President and 
further the President shall authorise expen¬ 
diture from the Consolidated Fund of the 
State.® ® 

3. In case the President declares a Pro¬ 
clamation as to Financial Emergency the ex¬ 
ecutive authority of the Union shall extend 
to the giving of directions to any State to 
observe certain canons of financial propriety. 
Such directions may include a provision re¬ 
quiring the reduction of salaries and allow 
ances of all or any class of persons and reser¬ 
vation of all money bils for the consideration 
of the President after being passed by the 
Legislature of a State.® * 

Does the President exercise these powers 
in his discretion or on the advice of his 
Council of Ministers f Article 74(1) provi¬ 
des merely that “there shall be a Council of 
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Ministers with the Prime Minister at the 
head to aid and advice the President in the 
exercise of his functions’”and farther ‘what 
advice was tendered by Ministers to' the 
President shall not be inquired into any 
court.”^ ^ There is no provision, however, 
whether the President is bound by the ad¬ 
vice of the Council of Ministers. On the 
conclusion whether the advice is binding or 
not depends the extent of the President’s 
power. If the advice of the Council of 
Ministers appointed under Article 7r»(l) “to 
aid and advice the President”®® is binding, 
the President is left with little discretion and 
he becomes a constitutional head if the advice 
of the Council of Ministers is merely a re¬ 
commendation which the President is free to 
reject, the President becomes an autocrat 
more powerful than the President of the 
United States. 

Debates in the Constituent Assembly 
reveal the backgound of Article 74(1). B. R. 
Ambedkar, chairman of the Drafting Commi¬ 
ttee said : “In the draft constitution there is 
placed at the head of the Indian Union a 
functionary who is called the President of the 
Union. The title of this functionary reminds 
one of the President of the United States. 
But beyond identity of names there is nothing 
in common between the form of '.Government 
prevalent in America and the form of govern¬ 
ment proposed under the draft constitution- 
Under the draft constitution, the president 
occupies the same position as the king under 
the English constitution. He is the head of 
the State but not of the executive. He re¬ 
presents Ithe nation but does not rule the 
nation. His place in administration is that 


of a ceremonial device on a seal by which 
the nation’s decisions are made known. The 
President of the Indian Union will generally 
be bound by the advice of his ministers. He 
can do nothing contrary to their advice nor 
can he do anything without their advic.”®! 
Dr. Rajeudra Prasad, the President of the 
Constituent Assembly, spoke in a similar 
vein. He said : “we have had to reconcile 
the position of an elected President with an 
elected legislature, and in doing so, we have 
adopted more or less the position of the 
British monarch for the President. His posi¬ 
tion is that of a constitutional President."’ 
Although there are no specific provisions, so 
far as I know, in the Constitution itself 
making it binding on the President to accept 
the advice of his ministers it is hoped that 
the convention under which in England the 
King acts always on the'advice of his minis¬ 
ters will be established in this country aho 
and the President, not so much on account of 
the written word in the constitution, but as a 
result of this very healthy convention will 
become a consitutional President in all 
matters.”®® 

As the speeches indicate the original idea 
Was that the advice of the Council of Minis¬ 
ters would be binding on the President. This 
was to be done as Ambedkar explained throu¬ 
gh the issue of an Instrument of Instructions. 
The idea was ultimately abandoned and the 
Article was left as it was without the speci¬ 
fic provision by which the President was to 
be bound by the advice of his Ministers.®® 
In A. K. Gopalan v. The Htate of Madras, 
Justice Mukherjee opined that “a higher value 
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may be placed on the report of the Drafting 
Committee.”*® 

The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible 
that under normal circumstances the Presi¬ 
dent is bound by the advice of the Council 
of Ministers. It is not the Council of Minis¬ 
ters which aids and advises the President but 
it is the President which aids and advises 
the Council of Ministers. K. Santhanam has 
also endorsed this view.*^ 

The President, however, ‘is not expected 
to be a Hgurchead.* ® The position of the 
President is dcpent on many factors ; 

1. It is dependent on the relationship 
between the President and the Parliament, 
If the Parliament is divided into a number 
of political parties, none commanding an ab¬ 
solute majority the President may exercise 
some discretion in the selection of the Prime 
Minister. 

2. The relationship between the l^resi- 
dent and the Prime Minister is dependent 
on personal equation between the two. Peo¬ 
ple’s confidence in .lawaharlal Nehru in an 
abundant measure made him a dominating 
personality in administration and the simple, 
devout and austere personality of Rajondra 
Prasad was nearly eclipsed. 

3. The President takes an oath “to pre¬ 
serve, protect and defend the constitution 
and the law” and to devote himself “to the 
service and well-being of the people of India”. 
If there is a choice between being true to 
the oath or to the content of the speach he 
would prefer loyalty to the oath to avoid 
impeachment.*! 
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4. The President makes rules for the 
more convenient transaction of governmenj^ 
business and allocates work. He has a right 
to be kept informed by the Prime Minister 
of all decisions of the Cabinet. He has a 
further right to call for such information re¬ 
lating to the administration of the Union and 
proposals for legislation and has authority to 
submit for the consideration of the Council 
of Ministers any matter on which a decision 
has been taken by a Minister but which has 
not been considered by the Council.®* 

The President has been empowered to 
give decisions on questions as to dis<|ualifi- 
cations of members. The President’s deci¬ 
sions are however based on the advice of 
the Election Commission. 

(j. The President is given power to 
summon and dissolve Parliament. The only 
remedy for not summoning Parliament for 
over six months is the impeachment of the 
President. Article 85 specifically says that 
Parliament has no authority to assemble 

BllO 

7. The Presidential power of sending 
messages to the Houses of Parli.ament is 
meaningful. The mere threat to use, and the 
possibility that the President may use this 
weapon, will make ministers hesitant in tend¬ 
ing and advice which may not be palatable 
to the President, unless they are in an un¬ 
assailable position. The President’s power 
to return all bills, except money bills, for a 
total or partial reconsideration can be eflf^ec- 
tivc. Article 111 simply says that if the 
President wants to return the bill, he shall 
do it as soon as possible.”*® 
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rresidfiil anil Prime Minister 

Articles 74 and 75 explain the relation¬ 
ship between the President and the Council 
of Ministers. Article 71(1) provides “there 
shall bo a Council of Ministers with the 
Prime Minister at the head to aid and advise 
the President in the exercise of his func¬ 
tions.’’®^ Article 75(^1) provides for the 
appointment of the Prime Minister by the 
President and the other Ministers on the ad¬ 
vice of the Prime Minister. Tne tenure of 
the Ministers is dependent on the pleasure of 
the President.®® fn respect of actual admi¬ 
nistration the duty of the Prime Minister 
has been stated in Article 7K. Tt makes it 
obligatory oa the Prime Minister “to commu¬ 
nicate to the President all decisions of the 
Council of Ministers relating to the admini."- 
tration of the afl’airs of the Tnion and pro¬ 
posals for legislation/’ ‘ to furnish such in¬ 
formation relating to !the administration of 
the alfairs of the I’nion and proposals for 
legislation as the President may call for and 
if the President requires to submit for the 
consideration of the Council of Ministers 
any matter on which *a decision has been 
taken by a Minister but which has not been 
considered by the Council.”®® 

In a study of the President of the Indian 
Republic^ it is stated : “The realationship 
between the President and the Prime Minis¬ 
ter is unique in character and will mostly 
depend upon the personal €<1 nation existing 
between :the two and the prevailing socio- 
'j^^nomic circumstancc.s. The President and 
aU Prime Minister balance each other and 
^bilc the President has normally to act on 


the advice tendered by his Council of Minia* 
ters, he may in certain circumstances refuse 
to accept that advice. In other words, the 
President may block any action of the Prime 
Minister which he considers to be patently 
unconstitutional.”^® The working of the Indian 
Presidency during the last 17 years has made 
the President a constitutional head and it 
is not necessary to make the advice of his 
Council of Ministers binding on him. 

Appoin/mrnl of the Prime Minister 

The Constitution of India gives statu¬ 
tory recognition to the position of the 
Prime Minister which is established for long 
by convention in England.'*^ 'fhe Cons¬ 
titution states merely that “the Prime 
Minister shall be appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent and the other Ministers shall be 
appointed by the President on the advice 
of the Prime Minister.”^® So far the 
President has acted unimpeachably and 
has waited for the election of the leader 
of the majority party before asking him 
to form the government.*? There are, 
however, some circumstances in which the 
President may be able to exercise his 
personal judgement in making the appoint¬ 
ment of the Prime Minister, for example, 
when there is no obvious successor to a 
Prime Minister who has resigned or died 
in office, or when none of the parties is 
able to command the support of the Lok 
Sabha.«* 

Powers of the Prime Minister 

ISince the President is expected to be 
a constitutional head all powers of the 
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President are to be exercised by the Prime 
Minister. This makes the Prime Minister 
the most powerful person in the country. 
Attacking this concentration of powers and 
influence in the hands of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter in the Constituent Assembly K.T.Shah 
said: ‘'that there is every danger to 
apprehend that the Prime Minister may 
become a dictator if he chooses to do so. 
I think there are cases which ought to 
be removed from his political influence.” 1 ^ 
He suggested that appointment of judges, 
ambassadors and governors should be made 
by some other agency independent of exe¬ 
cutive control. 

The cabinet is described as the forrau- 
lator of natural policies, the highest appo¬ 
inting authority, the arbiter of inter-depart¬ 
mental disputes and the supreme organ of 
co-ordination in the Government.’^® The 
Ministers of State come next to the Cabi¬ 
net Ministers. Some of them hold charge 
of independent portfolios but are not mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet and attend only when 
invited to do so. Others hold no indepen¬ 
dent charge of portfolios and work under 
Cabinet Ministers. Deputy Ministers arc 
not responsible for any administrative work 
but are practically under-studies for even¬ 
tual appointment as Ministers of State. 
Their duties include answering of questions 
on behalf of Ministers, helping them in 
piloting Bills, explaining policies and main¬ 
taining liaison with members of Parliament, 
public and the press and undertaking 
special study or investigation of particular 
problems.^ \ 


Addressing the Shillong Branch of the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration 
on 26 April I960, A. K, Chanda described 
tho functions of the Prime Minister^as 
follows : 

“Obviously the funetions of the Prime 
Minister could hardly be susceptible o£ 
precise definition. As the elected leader 
of the party which commands a parliamen¬ 
tary majority, and responsible for selecting 
his colleagues, his functions are compre¬ 
hensive and his discretion on many vital 
matters unfettered. He determines the size 
and composition of the Cabinet, the allo¬ 
cation of portfolios, the constitution, autho¬ 
rity and functions of standing and («! hoc 
committees of the Cabinet; he takes final 
decisions when two or more Ministers are 
in disagreement, except on major questions 
of policy, and his approval is necessary 
before any question can be brought before 
the Cabinet. The Prime Minister is for 
this reason regarded as the fount of autho¬ 
rity and the final arbiter of policy. The 
extent to which he exercises those func¬ 
tions on his own naturally depends largely 
on his personality and standing in the 
party and the country.”* ® 

Coiinril of Minister 

The Cabinet formed on 15 August 1947, 
immediately on transfer of power waa 
composed of Prime Minister, a Depafy 
Prime Minister and twelve other ministers. 
Shortly thereafter, a Minister without Port¬ 
folio was added to the Council. Three 
Ministers of State and two Deputy Minis- 
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ters were appointed in the second half of 
194:8.® The present strength of the 
Council of Ministers is 53. There are 
three categories of Ministers^ 16 Ministers 
of the Cabinet, 18 Ministers of State, and 
19 Deputy Ministers. There is no mention 
of the term "Cabinet’’ in the Constitution 
but l6 Ministers of the Cabinet form the 
nucleus of the Council of Ministers.®® The 
personal power of the Prime Minister has 
varied from person to person. Jawaharlal 
Nehru wielded much more power than 
both his successors, Lai Bahadur Shastri 
and Mrs. Indira Gandhi. There appears 
thus to be no necessity of imposing 
any con.stitutional limitations On his 
powers.^* 

Gopalaswami Ayyangar, the Minister 
without portfolio, was the first to be char¬ 
ged with the responsibility of formulating 
proposals for the re organization of the 
maehinery of government. He considered 
it desirable to outline the future struc¬ 
ture of the Council of Ministers defining 
the responsibilities and status of the three 
categories of Ministers. Ho proposed that 
the Council should formally include all the 
three categories, though effetive authority 
would be (!xercised by the Cabinet compo- 
-nent of the Council alone.® ^ His 
proposals in respect of the size and categories 
of Ministers and definition of their functions 
were put in cold storage by the Govern¬ 
ment as these things could not be regu¬ 
lated rigidly by rules.®® It was left for 
the Cabinet Minister to make such use 
of the- Deputy Minister as he liked.*.* 
According to Asok Chanda, the use of 


the Deputy Minister depends on two fac¬ 
tors—the personal equation between the 
Minister and his deputy and the measure 
of confidence which the Minister is pre¬ 
pared to give him. It is suggested that 
a Deputy Minister should be appointed 
with prior consultation of the Cabinet 
Minister with whom he has to work and 
on considerations other than those of poli¬ 
tical service.®® The relations between a 
Deputy Minister and Permanent Secretary 
.should also be defined. The Deputy Minis¬ 
ter is not between the Cabinet Minister 
and the Permanent Secretary but is *a 
political neophyte’ to be aided, advised and 
initiated into the mysteries of administra¬ 
tion by the Permanent Seeretary.*® 

Bight from the second half of 1948, 
the three categories of Ministers have come 
to stay. The change in the classification 
of Ministers in May 1952 when Ministers 
of State were raised to Ministers of State 
of Cabinet rank proved to be short-lived 
and finally the position reverted to that 
of the second half of 1948.®’ This classi¬ 
fication of members of ‘.the Council of 
Ministers has in itself two evil effects. 
First, it introduces the principle of hierar¬ 
chy which brings with itself a lot of 
bitterness. Second, it tends to increase the 
size of the Council of Ministers which 
means a further burden on the tax¬ 
payer. 

Prime Minister Nehru has repeatedly 
stressed that the administration of the 
country is to be placed on a war-footing 
to give it a singleness of purpose to 
combat poverty and unemployment and to 
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undertake extensive programmes of indus¬ 
trial and social developments in order to 
raise the standard of national life. On this 
consideration alone, the possibility of limit¬ 
ing the size of the Cabinet, without in any 
way limiting the Prime Minister’s discre¬ 
tion, should now to be explored. The flexi¬ 
ble system of government in committees, 
if worked properly and extensively, should 
facilitate quick disposal of business and 
the reconciliation of divergence of views 
and afford yet another justification for a 
small Cabinet. 

The case for a small Cabinet is based 
on several grounds as follows : 

1. On the grounds of economy, India 
is a vast country but has limited resour¬ 
ces. It has many problems but two of 
the most important problems arc those of 
defence and development, 'rhese would 
need enormous resources. It is, therefore, 
desirable that the administrative machinery 
must not be too heavy lest it consume 
the better part of resources. If establish¬ 
ment expenses are to heavy very little 
amount is left for defence and development. 

2. Most of the departmental work itt 
being done by the Permanent Secretaries 
and Ministers are merely signing machi¬ 
nes. The greatest complaint of the minister 
is that he has to do a lot of paper work. 
File work takes the best part of his 
time. If the ininistcr could be relieved 
of all routine paper work and he be only 
consulted on major issues of the depart¬ 
ment it is not difficult for him to attend 
to the work of several departments keeping 
the principle of span of attention in mind. 
All decisions within the Ministry should 
be decentralized and there should be seve' 


ral levels of decision-making. The Minister 
in this situation can attend to all impor¬ 
tant matters concerning a number of allied 
departments without being over-worked. 

3. A rational classification of depart¬ 
ments would reduce the number of Mini#*' 
tries. At present the classification of dep-' 
artments is not rational because personal 
considerations have to be taken into the 
account and the result is that even allied 
departments have to be dispersed. Dissi- 
dence within the ruling party adds to this 
problem. If personal considerations eould 
be kept aside, and classification of depart¬ 
ments within Ministries rationalised, the 
result would be a rational composition of the 
Council of Ministers. 

A Council of Ministers would thus 
be a smaller one. This small |Council 
can meet as often as it likes. Even in emer¬ 
gency such a small Council of Ministers 
would be able to meet at short notice and 
take decisions expeditiously. This plan is a 
little'different from the plans of L. 8. Amery 
and Winston Churchill. Amery distinguish¬ 
ed between two kinds of ministers—non- 
departmental ministers and departmental 
Ministers. He visualized a Cabinet of half 
a dozen supervising, non departmental minis¬ 
ters meeting to deal with current - adminis¬ 
trative questions by bringing into its dis¬ 
cussions the departmental ministers directly 
affected. Churchill visualized a number of 
over-lords who would be in the position of 
Super*ministers, free from day to day depart¬ 
mental responsibility but able to meet under 
the Prime Minister and take all vital decision 
for the Government. Under this plan there 
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were to be junior ministers inchargc of the 
various departmental activities. Herbert 
Morrison substitutes the co-ordinating minis¬ 
ter for the supervising minister as the idea 
of supervising minister imperils an essential 
of the British Constitution.®® In the above 
plan there is neither place for non-depart- 
mental Ministers, nor for overlords, nor 
Super-Ministers, nor for Co-ordinating 
Ministers. The size of the Council of Minis¬ 
ters is reduced from 53 to 7.®® The Plan has 
a scientific basis. All administrative work is 
divisible into two parts—policy formulation 
and policy execution. The seven man Ministry 
can thus look to policy formulation for the 
Government and policy execution can be left 
to the Permanent Secretaries of Ministries 
or Departments.®® 

Not only the size of the Council of 
Ministers has lo be cut down but expendi¬ 
ture on them has to be drastically reduced. 
There is no necessity to emulate the ameni¬ 
ties that are available to ministers in 
Europe or America. Our resources are limi¬ 
ted while there is affluence abroad. A 
statement released by the CPWD showed 
that 12 of the 14 Cabinet Ministers of 
State had CP WO furniture and electrical 
appliances worth more than Rs 30^000. This 
would completely off-set the economy made 
by reducing the number of Ministers. It is 
suggested that all ministers be made to pay for 
all conveniences that they receive on behalf 
of the state. This would result in considerable 
relief to the state exchequer. Other economy 
measures include travel by senior officials 
without their staff, the lowering of rate of 
incidentals in respect of internal travel by 
Rs 10 and reduction in expenditure on con- 
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ferences and committees. 10 per cent cut in 
the over-time allowance of lower grade cen¬ 
tral employees is to result in the saving of 
Rs 3.5 lakhs but a grant of Rs 18 lakhs to 
IAS and IPS ofticers by way of increase in 
their salaries seems to prove that the 
Government is following the proverbial 
policy of “penny wise, pound foolish.”®^ 

('ahinct Cftmmittces 

Gopalaswami Ayyangar who was the first 
to study the constitution of committees, pro¬ 
posed a more fundmental change in the 
structure and relation of the Ministries in 
place of committees of the Cabinet for purposes 
of co-ordination. He suggested that allied 
departments should be brought together in a 
relatively small number of stable groups with 
machinery within the groups for financial and 
administrative co-ordination and also for 
bringing about a measure of preliminary *,in- 
tegration of policies and plans.®* The plan 
was, however, dropped because of its com¬ 
plications.®® It is now suggested that re¬ 
organization of the system of government 
should be buttre-ssed by Cabinet Committees. ® * 
At present, the Cabinet committees are : 
the Emergency Committee, Legal and Par¬ 
liamentary Committee and Appointments 
Committee.®® The Cabinet commitees may 
continue to be formed but the membership 
need not be confined to the members of the 
Conucial of Ministers whose number is to be 
seven. K. Santhanam in an analytical 
study of “Political Responsibility” has sug¬ 
gested constitution of Committees of Parlia¬ 
ment. According to him “the only way in 
which Parliament and legislatures can effecti¬ 
vely influence and control the government 
is to set up standing committees for each 
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department. All legislation and new projects 
relating to any department should be placed 
before the standing committee and obtain 
its approval before it can be placed before 
Parliament or implemented by the govern¬ 
ment. Where the legislature is bicameral 
the standing committees may be composed of 
the members of both Houses. The Opposition 
groups®^ should be given substantial represen¬ 
tation, say, not less than one thirds.’' 

Mimstkrs and Departments— 

At present, there are 20 Ministries and 
28 Departments within the Government.®* 
Re-allocation of business in new Union 
^linistries has taken place under the re-orga¬ 
nized Indira Cabinet. Subjects relating to 
insurance have been allotted to the Depart¬ 
ment of Revenue in the Finance Ministry 
which has been renamed as the Department 
of Revenue and Insurance. Another impor¬ 
tant change is the transfer from the Health 
Ministry to the Ministry of Works and 
Housing of certain town-planning and 
development activities. 

The Housing and Works Ministry has 
been re-designated as the Ministry of Works 
Housing and Urban Development.® ® The 
Bureau of Public Enterprises under the 
Department of Co-ordination in the Finance 
Ministry has been transferred to the Depart¬ 
ment of Cabinet Affairs in the Cabinet 
Secretariat.’ ® Subjects relating to village 
industries, including khadi, handicrafts and 
Ambar Charkha, hitherto under the Depart¬ 
ment of Social Security have been trans¬ 
ferred to the Ministry of Commerce. The ad¬ 
ministration of bal'bhawans and children's 



museums, at present under the social secu¬ 
rity department, has been shifted to the 
Education Ministry. The Social Security 
Department has been, re-designated as the 
Department of Social Welfare.’^ The Minis¬ 
try of Civil Avaition and the Ministry of 
transport have been merged into 
Ministry of Transport and Aviation, with 
two departments, namely the Department of 
Aviation and the Department of Transport, 
Shipping and Tourism.’* The Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture and the Ministry of 
Community Development and Co-operation 
have been merged into a single Ministry 
of Food, Agriculture, Community Develop¬ 
ment and Co operation. The' Ministry of 
Health has been re-designated as the Minis¬ 
try of Health and Family Planning with two 
departments of Health and Family Planning. 
The Ministry of Industry and Supply (hitherto 
with two departments) has been constituted 
into two IVfinistries—Ministry of Industry and 
the Ministry of Supply and Technical Deve¬ 
lopment.’® The Ministry) of Rehabilitation 
ceases to exist. A new Ministry of Labour, 
Employment and Rehabilitation has been 
constituted with two departments, namely, 
the Department of Labour and Employment 
and Department of Rehabilitation.’® The two 
departments under the Ministry of Steel and 
Mines, namely, the Department of Iron and 
Steel and the Department of tMines and 
Metals, have been constituted into two sepa¬ 
rate Ministries namely, the Ministry of Iron 
and Steel and the Ministry of Mines and 
Metals.’* 

The Hindustan Times commented on this 
re-allocation of business as followsi 
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“Most of tlie changes announced in Delhi 
on Tuesday in the allocation of business to 
Ministries will be welcomed, though there 
were expectations that Mrs. Gandhi might 
attempt a more thorough-going organization 
of her Government on functional lines.^”*'’ 
The paper added. “ These changes emphasize 
tliat in the complicated process of ministry- 
making the rational grouping of functions is 
not the only consideration. Other factors 
such as the political standing of Ministers, 
their personal predilections, their availablity 
for parliamentary duties in either House 
their regional or linguistic background and 
so on have to be balanced."^ 

Asok Chanda suggested another plan of 
re organization of Departments. According 
to him “Co-ordination can be secured if the 
portfolios (other than Home, Defence, llixter- 
na! Adairs, Finance, rnformation and Broad- 
easting and Law) are integrated into five 
ministries; B'ood and Agriculture; Industries 
and Power; Commerce and 8uppl\; Transport 
and vSjcial Services. The Ministry of B'ood 
and Agriculture should have four Depart¬ 
ments of Food, -Vgriculture, Irrigation, f'om- 
munitv Development and Co-operation; Jn- 
dustry and Power should have Departments 
of Industries, Mines and Power, Petroleum 
and Chemicals and Technical Development. 
Supply and Commerce should have the two 
J)epartm('nts its name indicates. Transport 
shiiuld have Departments of Railways, Trans¬ 
port and Communications (including Civil 
Aviation). The fifth re-organized Ministry of 
Social Services should have Departments of 
Education, Health and Labour. The present 
Ministry of Works, Housing and Rehabilita¬ 


tion should also be conveniently placed under 
this ministry as Departments. 

It would be advisable to constitute six 
ministries-two ministries of General Adminis¬ 
tration and Social Services and each under a 
^Minister of State but under the overall 
charge of the Prime Minister and four other 
Ministries of Foreign Aflairs, Defence Plann¬ 
ing and Economic Development and Com¬ 
munications under a separate Cabinet Minis¬ 
ter. A detailed analysis of the Ministries 
has been given already. The suggestion 
that the rigid boundaries between the Union 
Ministries should be pulled down and a team 
spirit created in administration needs be 
implemented without delay.’® 

Skcijetaimkm 

T. T. Krishnamachari. the erstwhile 
Finance Minister, admitted that there were 
as many as 4S secretaries and special secre¬ 
taries at the Centre on 1 October, 196.h, as 
against 18 on 1 Xovember, lOo?. There are 
20 additional secretaries as on 1 October, 
]9()5 as again->t only 10 on 1 November, 1947, 
Ilf) .foint secretaries as against 34, 235 

depufy secretaries as against 70, and 426 
as against 167 under secretaries. These 
figures exclude ex-ofiicio posts, but not 
cfjuivalent posts.”'’ The number of oflicers 
in each Ministry in the rank of under'secre- 
tary and above has swelled to incredible 
propoitions. It may be argued in favour of 
the normal incre ase that the central responsi¬ 
bilities have vastly increased. Even so, there 
is no justification for so vast an increase ® ^ 

The vertical expansion of the officer cadre 
in 1946 was as follows:®* 
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Secretary 


)( 


)( 

Additional Secretary 

)( 

Joint Secretary 

,( 

Deputy Secretary 

)( 


)( 

Joint Secretary 

)( 

Deputy Secretary 
)( 


X )( )( !X 

tJnder Assistant Under Assistant 

Secretary Secretary Secretary Secretary. 

Gopalaswarai Ayyangar proposed that each 
departoient should constitute a clearly man- 
ageal^Ie charge of one Secretary, and the 
responsibility of the Secretary as the head of 
the department should be complete and un¬ 
divided. As a consei|Uenee he suggested the 
" abolition of the post of additional secretaries 
as well of joint secretaries except where they 
were indispensably necessary. He, however, 
made a distinction between a secretary hold- 
^ ing a charge of a big department and one 
holding charge of a small department. He 
equated the Secretary of a small department 
with the Joint Secretary of a big department. 
He opposed the insertion of joint or addi¬ 
tional secretary between the secretary and 
his deputy in a department as in'imti favir an 
unsatisfactory arrangement.® ® 


Asok Chanda also felt that creation of 
joint or additional secretary post was an un¬ 
satisfactory arrangement, as the secretary 
was not there by formally relieved of his do. 
jure responsibility, while ile facto responsi¬ 
bility was entrusted to another officer.®* 
Ayyangar's proposal for coasituting depart- 


ments, each homogeneous in function and a 
manageable charge for a secretary was 
formally accepted in 1950 but nothing was 
done to implement it. 

Asok Chanda conceded that a distinction 
was necessary between a secretary of a big 
and a small department but according to 
him a more logical plan would be to place ^ 
each Ministry under the charge of a secretary 
largely unencumbered with departmental 
work and an additional Secretary in charge 
of the departments included in a Ministry. 
Where the department itself was synonymous 
with a Ministry, the secretary should have 
the assistance of joint secretaries, where 
necessary.*’ Despite the suggestion of 
Copalaswami Ayyangar of one secretary for 
one department and of Asok Chanda for one 
secretary for one Department-Ministry and 
for one secretary for one Ministry and an 
additional secretary for each department tl’c 
original concept of hierarchy has bc( n 
disturbed by the introduction of secretaries 
with fresh nomenclatures i.e. special secreta¬ 
ries, additional secretaries and secretary gene¬ 
rals.*® 

There is need of compact Ministries com¬ 
bing under the direction of one secretary all 
the related departments.®^ If this pattern is 
followed then the demand for number of 
secretaries at the Union level at the present 
organizational pattern would come down to 28 
for Ministries 'Departments. 1 for Cabinet ' 
Secretariat, 1 for I^re.ddent’s Secretariat, 1 for 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat and 1 for Plann¬ 
ing Commission. The total number of secre¬ 
taries necessary would be 32. Compared with 
the strength of secretaries, additional secre¬ 
taries and joint secretaries total of 48-f 20 — 
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1] 0=183 on October 1965.®® la the category 
of secretaries alone tlicre would be saving of 
183 — 32=151 posts. Joint secretaries required 
would be IS. If this figure is deducated®® 
from 151, then there would be a surplus of 
103 posts. If oHicer-oriented procedure is 
adopted the number of deputy secretaries and 
under-secretaries required would be 40 and 
120 for Oentral (jiovernment Ministeries and 
56 deputy secretaries and 168 under-secreta¬ 
ries for 2S departments of the Central Govern¬ 
ment. In all the number of deputy secretaries 
and under secretaries required to clear the 
work of the (!entral Government would be 96 
deputy secretaries and 288 under secretaries 
against the present strength of 235 deputy 
secret.aries and 42!) under-socretaries. This 
would result in a saving of 103 posts of secre¬ 
taries and 13!) posts of deputy secretaries and 
141 posts of under secretaries. After deduct¬ 
ing the number of assistants and lower divi¬ 
sion clerks that would be employed in the 
Central Kcgi.stry Ollice, thousands of Assis¬ 
tants and lower division clerks would be ren¬ 
dered surplus to be employed as and when 
nece.ssary. In addition, the gain in terms of 
efficiency would be enormous. 

Coming to the Central Secretariat Service 
we find the same proliferation of employees. 
The present lay out of the Central Secretariat 
Service is as follows:®® 

Under Secretary 

)( 

Section Officers (Classes I and II) 

)( 

Assistants 

)( 

Clerks (Divisions I and II) 


This hierarchy leads to unnecessary delay 
as every case has to pass through several 
levels for a decision.®* In place of this hie¬ 
rarchy, a new cadre to provide for all duties 
performed by assistants, suderintendents and 
assistant secretaries was proposed in 1944 
but was unfortunately rejected.®® Asok 
Chanda has proposed that section officers and 
assistants should be gradually replaced by 
officers who would deal with cases direct and 
dispose of them as far as possible at their 
own level. A few clerks should be employed 
to make an orderly arrangement of all relevant 
papers and may be better remunerated. lie 
suggests the replacement of section officers 
by a new class of Assiatant principals and 
principals. They should perform duties other 
than supervisory and should be able to rise 
to uuder-secretary level.®® A separate com¬ 
petitive examinatiou should be held to 
facilitate recruitment.®* The category of 
principal should gradually absorb se ction 
officers aud assistants under them. This sche¬ 
me has the advantage of replacing several 
categories by one category of principal. 
This would be beneficient in itself. Finan¬ 
cially, the schejue may prove to be costlier 
in the beginning but if five principals 
replace two superintendents and eight 
assistants it may prove to be economical 
in the long run. We may have a more 
efficient machine at a lower cost. The 
scheme of merger of grades in one grade 
of principal proposed by Asok Chanda is 
worth a trial. 
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CURRENf AFFAIRS 

KARUNA K. NANDI 


As the deadline for the 19()8 U. S. Presi¬ 
dential election .'Steadily draws near, the 
attacks on President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
whose success at the next year’s Presidential 
elections were earlier reackoned as almost a 
dead certainty, appears to being stepped 
up and Johnson himself appears to bo in¬ 
creasingly dithery and incapable of any ade- 
quats response. U. S. pnblic opinion poll 
experts seem to ascribe this to the increasing 
sense of frustration under which Johnson 
appears to bo labouring. The image of a 
flambouyant and rather cocksure Johnson 
appears to be steadily loosing ground to a 
rather forlorn and helpless albeit still ambi¬ 
tious Johnson and revealing him for what, 
in essence, he has always been, a tool in 
the hands of the Pentagon war-mongers, and 
of his cabinet. 

The two wars that have simultaneously 
devolved on his shoulders, one a large-scale 
and never-ending shooting war in a distant 
land with long lines of communications to 
be maintained at enormous expense of men, 
money and materials—all American—and a 
second and, perhaps, an even more devas¬ 
tating one that he is being compelled to tight 
on the home front and which appears 
to have left him, his cabinet, advisers and 
aides in a state of complete bewilderment 
and unable to cope with the magnitude and 


the immensity of the eruption, the race 
riots, conflagrating with apparently no 
immediate or only minor provocation in far- 
and wide parts of the American continent. 

The result appears to have been that U.S. 
public opinion is being steadily alienated 
from Johnson. A very recent opinion survey 
discloses that President Johnson has lost 
public opinion favour, since the end of June 
this year, by as high a figure as 19 per cent, 
his f)9 per cent favourable June rating has 
now gone down to only about -10 per cent. 
A separate gallup poll carried out at about 
the same time shows Johnson at, perhaps^ 
his lowest ebb to date. But the actual rating 
it is appreheded, may be even substantially 
lower, because these surveys did not include 
a most sensitive area of American public 
favour, his call for an over-all 10 per cCtlt 
surcharge on income tax, in which case, it is 
almost certain, he would be found to have 
lost by anything between a further 1.5 to 20 
per cent. 

Analysing the recent opinion poll results, 
the racial crisis by itself appears to have 
cost Johnson very dearly. In June his rating 
on these issues—civil rights and race riots— 
were found to have been 50 per cent favour- 
ble ; in the present survey this appears to 
have dropped to an all-time low of approxi¬ 
mately 32 per ceut (71 per cent whites are 





found to have vigorously disapproved of Johnson’s 
handling of racial problems. So far as the Vietnam 
war is concerned, the June survey showed a steep 
decline to just above !:() per cent from an ('arlier 
63 per cent favourable rating; in the present 
instance the trend appears to have been com¬ 
pletely reversed; only 37 per rent thitik that the 
[’resident’s conduct of die Vietnam problem is 
legitimate, while 03 per cent think that it is not 
even going as well as it was—which was not much 
—six months ago. 

It is this atmosphere of despondency and 
even a sense of bewilderment in the White lloU'C, 
that Johnson’s ciilics have been lashing out at 
him for with concentrated vigour and fury . Hut 
what gave grist lo thoe attacks is the undenialile 
fact that Vietnam ami the race riots were like a 
canker that ha\e been feeding on one another and 
weie thus being mutually sustained and nourished. 
Ibis was brought out in sharp focus by Senate 
Foreign Relations (lommiliee (‘.hairman, Senator 
William J. Fulluighl in course of a public ad¬ 
dress in [[onolulu, wlnm he was leported lo have 
'•neeringly observed [’resident Johnson's ‘‘Great 
Soiiety has become a sitk society. Kacb war’’. 
Senator [’ulbright went on to elaboiate. “feeds on 
the other and, altbougii, the I’lC'-iderl as-.uie-' us 
that we have the resources to win bodi wais. in 
fact, we are not winning eillier. . rogetbei, the 
two wars have set in action a process ol ileteii- 
oration in yVmeriean Society . . . each of the 

two crises is heightened by the other." At about 
the same time Senate Majoiily Leader Mike Mans¬ 
field and [lepubliean John Sherman C loper were 
taking sharp issues with the While lloiee on ih ‘ 
[’residential decrc'e for a 10 pet cent income-tax 
surcharge, the dei’ision to send 13,000 mote 
troops to Vietnam and the refloating of the battle¬ 
ship New Jersey for Vieuiam duty . R >llt very 
vigorously asketl the [’resident to take the issue of 
the Vietnam war to the I .N. before intensifying 
it any further. 

Incidentally, the tax-surcharge, which was 
ostensibly called for financing the Vietnam war 
and which, the White House claimed would evenly 
distrilmte the extra burden on all levels of in¬ 
come, has been causing more widespread resent¬ 


ment than, appaienfly, it was initially expected jBSj 
do by tlie White [louse fiscal ati' isers. Some enu^^ 
nent fiscal experts liave in fact, described this 
additional lax propo'-al as a fiscal trickery. Milt^ 
Friedman says : 

“'['he 10 per cent surcharge on indiv'idual| 

income taxes that President Johnson haS' 
pro[i')se«l is didstmingly simple. It sounds as if... 
it wouhl leave inithanged the degree of graduation 
in the lax rales. V(*t. in fact, it imposes very 
dillcietil huidcns on dilleteni level of incomes 
and incicases the stecpnc's ol the graduation of the 
lax rales... 

[ lie proposed exit a lax is stalcil as 10 pci cent 
of [tic.scnl taxes. Rut you (amn»t jtay any extra 
tax out of the pail of yoiii income lhal i" already 
moiigaged lo pay existing iaxe^. I he extra tatc' 
mic-t come out ol the le^l ol voiit imome. llie 
burden it impose- on you is therefore seen most 
elearlv hv expiessing the exlia lax a- a |ieieentagc 
of volt I ineoine aflei [iie.^-enl taxes ralhei than as a 
p( tet'til.ige of eilhei votir total ineomt' or ol the 
laxt's yoil now pay . . .’ 

\pail Itom the lax 'Un liaiLie. \ ielnam itself 
has been in i-.stie in tlie piihlio eiiliLi-<m of the 
(io\eintnenl. The eondm I ol the [tuppel Kv gov- 
eniim'iil whieli h.td, lepoiledlv, been Itai.issing the 
eivilian population of Itie eoiintiv iinenl llie new 
rieMtlent eleetion, iheie has been causing 
severe eiiliei-tn ol the L .S. (>o\ et ninenl s affilia¬ 
tions with it. riiere wa" h.tiillv an\ looni fot doubt 
lliat Sttufh \ ilnamese (diief of Suite \aguven Van 
Thieu. the militarv eandidale for the presidency 
and his itinning mate. I’lemier Negtiven ( ao Ky 
were using llteii" eoni'.ol ol die mat iiinery of 
(ioveinnieni to sahola.ue the elianees of the civilian 
fiindidates for the oflite. esjteciallv that i>f the 
most universally lespeeled civilian eandidale Fran 
\ on Huong. Ihat these aeeusatlons had a gieat deal 
of siihstanee was evenluallv proved when .Naguyen 
Van Thieu was deelared by a eomlortable 
majority , This would also seem to prove the 
aeeusatioii that the prereiling V ielnam Govern¬ 
ment were a puppet of llie .American military junta 
and their seeming indilTeienee to the corrupt 
methods emplovetl by I he (hivcmmenl party to 
re-witi at the eleetions were being carried on with 
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virtual Aitn-ricaii supporl and encouragement. fresli dialogue with China and Pakistan, In fact 

In fact, (here uas evidence that public supporl he was reported to have publicly said so and to 
for the Piesident's war policy was being steadily suggest lhat if the countries concerned were 
replaced by doubts and crilisins even among a prepared to accept his feeler in this behalf, it 
*^large majoiity of those who have been its staunch shoulil not be impossible to seek reconciliation of 
supj)orlers. Tlie Republicans who have been very seemingly irreconcilable outstanding differences 
staunch in their suppoit of the President’s Vietnam and disputes between these countries and India at 
policy have been considering if the Gulf of Tonkin a conference table. , 

resolution, which the President regularly claimed It had not been made clear in the then 

was his authority for inoseculing the war, did not I'Alernal Affairs Minister's statement if such a 


‘’requiie modifica’ion in the light of changing 
political and military conditions and whether 
alternative legislative acli«)n was not necessary.*’ 
So fai as the South \ ieinamese elections were 
concerned, they were even most forcefully 
denounci-d as a ’’fraud and a farce". Democrats 
Stuart Syiniglon and John A. I’aslorc, both one 
time staunch suppotieis of Lyndon Johnson’s 
Vietnam ])oli(y 'bought that ”if these elections 
turn out to be what it begins to lo'ok as if they will 
be namely , a farce. . . This Adminisliation might 
as well face up to that result in a major fashion. 
Thus Johnson’s odd supporters were seemingly 
deserting him, his enemies were growing bolder 
and his hold on the Congiess slipping. He has. no 
doubt, lebounded surprisingly in the past, but 
this time be ajjpears to have lost more ground 
than ever before which it may not be easy, may 
“ven be impossible to substantially regain. 

This, so fai as the L'.S.A. is concerned, 
nay not. altogether,be a bad prospect for the 
lation. There seems hardly any doubt of the need 
■0 free the Administration from the hold that the 
Pentagon and the war-oriented Johnson cabinet 
ippear to have been weilding upon his decisions 
ind actions. The ine|)tiludes of the Adminslration 
n handling purposefully and successfully the race 
[uestion may also’ be in large measure ascribed to 
he biases and piejudiees of his cabinet in whose 
lands, it appears, he has been a tool rather than 
he leader initialing policies ami action. 

1 Fresh Dialogue With China and Pakistan ? 

A very short while before he resigned his 
iffice in the Union Government, Foreign Minister 
d. C. (ihagla appeared to have been ready fora 


prvmouncemenl on his part was impored by any 
suggestion indicating relavalion of the usually 
aggressive tones lhat hiive been known to mark 
the altitudes of thesi’ countries towards India. 
Judging from events, recent as well as past, there 
did not seem to be any ground whatever to expect 
that any change in the oulook of these countries so 
far. at least, as their relations with India were 
concerned, was likely to undergo any vital change 
in ihe directions of conciliation in the immediate 
or even in the distant futuic unless, of course, 
Mr. Chagla had some ofl-thc-iccord feelers con¬ 
veyed to him by the other sides of which the 
country anti the public know nothing about. In 
the absence of such a possible feeler, one is wholly 
at a loss to understand what might have been the 
occasion or the reason for the expression of such 
gmierous sentimetils by our the then External 
Affairs Minister. 

As far as lihina was concerned, her relations 
not merely with India but abo with the rest of 
the world except those ftnv who arc her direct 
satellites, have been steadily assuming an 
increasing measure of belligerence. Indeed, even 
with countries with which she maintains diplomatic 
exchanges, China’s conduct has been assuming 
a character which is not merely contrary to all 
a<’cepted standards of international behaviour and 
the rules of protocol, but even far below all 
standards of normal civilized behaviour. Attacks 
by violent mobs, apparently with the encouragement 
of the constitued authority, upon foreign legations 
in Peking and even physical assault of their 
diplomatic personnel including, in certain cases, 
violent assaults upon the resident Minister 
Plenipotentiary have become matters of almost 
daily occurence. The dignitaries of the Indian 
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inissioii have of course been subjected to repeated 
insults and indij>jiities and Jet alone oJIering re¬ 
parations as any other civilized government 
would be bound to do. Peking has never had the 
grace of even offering to apologize. Repre¬ 
sentatives of other cnujitries have also been 
known to being subjected to similar indignities— 
one of (he latest being the reportedly savage attack 
upon the British mission in Peking. It is amazing 
that such things are allowed to happen in a country 
which la\s claims to being the seat of one of the 
most ancient and highly <leveloped civilizations of 
the earth. It may .seem e\cii more amazing as well 
as fiuslrating that there is ap])arently nothing that 
the victim countri«'s can do to compel more 
civilized behaviour by the host country. That 
diplomatic e.xchanges are still being maintained 
with a country whose callous indifference to all 
nouns ■of civilized behaviour has already 
cained woild-wide notoriety, would seem to bespeak 
the extreme [laticnce and forheararier* of the injurevl 
countries. 

As far as Pakistan and her relations with 
India are concerned, she would .‘■eern t<t have been 
ermrlating tire example of hm- i ewly discovered 
bosom friend with a gtCiil tlcal of gu‘'lo. One of the 
latest example of such behaviour has beert the 
beatirrg up, detmtiorr and eventual e\pirlsit)n of 
two members of the Indian coti'olar rnisMon on a 
trum[)ed trjr and patently untine charge of espion¬ 
age agairrst the hcr-t coirrrtry . I bis she has been 
doirtg ;tll loo frrHjuenlly. while hm owtt dijilonialic 
staff in Irtdia have, orr mote than one occasion, 
been apprchemled in the artiral [rhysical art 'of 
espionage against the host cotmit y . 

Nevertheless, India will wr Icome re-estah- 
lishmeirt of cortlial and normal relations with 
both (diina and Pakistan on a rnuiiial ('xchange 
basis. But it lakes two lt» make a bargain, even 
as it lakes rmrliral goodwill aitd a preference for 
cordiality to violeirra' to leail or'e to a ronfererrer' 
table at which rlillcrerrees may he frankly dis- 
ertssed and irt)rred out into irnderstanding and 
rceorrciliation. The climate for such possible ex¬ 
changes between India orr the one sitle and with 
Pakis*atr and Cdtina on thr' other would, however, 
seem to be heavily overcast. Chinas armed forces 


on her northern boundaries (currently across the 
Sikkim borders) are crmstantly being reinforced 
and replaced. Pakistan, apart from constant 
armed irtcursions irrto Indian territory at seyei^;^- 
points ■on the long Indo-Pakistani boundaripl^ 
has been arming herself afresh to the'l'^ 
very teeth with modern armaments and 
etjuijjmenls a gieat deal of w'hich have been sur» ; 
replitiously smuggled into the country through 
intermediaiy countiies to whom these military 
hardware were supjvosed to have been consigned. 
Where, then, was the occasion for the kind of 
wishful offers that our the then External Affairs 
Minister had made to the.se countries presumably 
vviih the knowledge and approval of the Prime 
Mirdster ? 

The (joveinmenl of India mu.st realise once 
and for all that insirlious enemies like China and 
Pakistan who, ajrart fitrm open belligerence also 
seek to attack the country through their Indian 
age nts and tjuislings, cannot be dealt with by 
offering them the olive branch. It has been done 
ail loo often in the past and has only borne bitter 
fruit. Strong measures are the ordy language 
these peojdt." seem to uruletstand and appreciate, 

—ajrpeasement. on the contrary, to further stimu¬ 
late their lust and their greed. Appeaserrrenl. 
uiuler whatever disguise ii might seek to operate, 
is an unmistakahh' sign of self-confessed weakness 
iind K'l'ii/iin’ns /.V <t ■''III which can only' ask to be 
trampled upon hv the sliong. If India desires an 
end of presruil hostilities of Chiira and I akistan, 
she musi gather the resources to talk to them in 
the laniiuage of sli'englh. trot reconciliation. 

The If orlil Food j 

f 

Dire notes of warning arc being currently | 
sourtrlcd by the I rriled Natiorr's Pood and Agri- • 
cuhttral Otganisaliorr for some tirrre that ‘“the i 
world food situalirm has now entered a critical 
stage in which th«‘ jrrirnary cortcertr of the world 
corrrmurrity will he to avoid farrtitre itr some of 
the detrsely populated areas of the globe.” It 
was originally apprehettded that the relative rate8|| 
of food productiorr and population growth would? 
learl the wvrrld to enter upon such a critical staged 
during the nrid-seventies or early-eighties of the 
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present ceiiliii). There would, ihus. he a period 
of some eiirlileeit to iweiil\ yais iiilerveiiiiij> he- 
Iween the iuii\al of such a eritical |)hase and now. 
during which to revt'i'-e the trends of ])opulation 
and food iui\(s hv making a eon<erled attack 
upon the piohlems of luuiiiei and malnutiition. 
But, aeeoidiim to a leeent pionouneejueiU h\ the 
Direetoi Oeneral of die f'ood and \jii icullura! 
Orjiani/atioii. it is '‘now ahuiidantU eleai that the 
crisis has de-cemled Ion iis) e\en liefoie the 
deeaile of the -ixlie- has ended. 

Kood pioduction, it is estimated, in the deve¬ 
loping (ounliies of Asia, Afiiea and I^atin 
yVineiit'a has laili-d to ki'eji pa< e with tlie |>o])ula- 
tion iwth these le^yions. In ld()'>.()0 the late 
of food pioduction is estimated to liave aetiiallv 
declined h\ ] 5 per cent. Some (it) odd countries, 
represent in,'! appi ovimatc'lv a tliiid of the total 
human race, .nid who h.ive attained poliiieal in- 
depcndciK e since lUlo. have iheii economies at 
vaiious sta'ies of dev<•lopn.ent: hut almost all of 
these eciunliies have hc'eii cauuhi up in the same 
vicious liiile; a^iieultuie hiiidened liv jirc'ssuies 
of pojiulalion; indiislries once ireared to <‘\teinal 
trade, now lelt without aiiv internal maiket. In 
addition iiionev needed foi feitili/eis, iijifiatioii. 
a^riculltiial eirdits is heini.- de|ilo\ed to the mak¬ 
ing of ai Ilian.enl' and missiles; poor nations whose 
resource- -hould have heen mainlv concentrated 
upon elloits tow aids ai;i iciiltural suOieiency are 
found to sipnincli I a ;:ii'<it pait of their scant and 
scarce icsctnices upon a phase of modern indust¬ 
rialization on a scale; and ol a nature which sliould 
have followed, not pieeeded a static of full em- 
plo)meiil ill iinmuniiv. In the lesiilt. mote than 

half of m.inkiinl lemaiiis malnourished. 1 he aim 
should lie to pijsh the eniiie complex of I'c /inomie 
and social mc-asuic’s to a point of coordinated 
effort where' ihc'V hc-^iii to make’ ihc- processes of 
both pioclue.ioii and disli ihulion adef|uale for 
he needs of soc'ii'ty. 

ffow to aehieve these' ends? Ohviously one 
[actor of piiine importance is to jiusli uji the rale 
^f inerc’.isc' of food produc iiou to somelliinii like 
Soiihle tlie futicnl rate’ of annual increase in this 
^eld of i nclc’avour and to sustain it at that level 
jor a mimlii i of vc’ais. Onlv at such slasje could 


agricultural development be made self-generating. 
At the same time the food production-capacity of 
the advanced countries should be fully utilized— 
there is evidence there is ample surplus but un- 
exploiled capacity in these areas—and should be 
avaiialde for meeting current shortages. In addi¬ 
tion, new sources of ood production should be 
vigorousi) explored and exploited to enhance 
total wirld availability. The resources of the seas 
which cover approximately 71 per cent of the 
glob('’s surface, hut which contribute at present 
less than 2 per cent of the world’s food resources, 
might prove to be a very valuable repository in 
tills c cinnection. Ibis would call for a very im- 
jioitam measure of change in the world’s tradi¬ 
tional food habits, but that should not deter effort 
in this direction. 

Hand in hand with measures for increasing 
till' world's focal prcrduelion. the importance •of 
elloit.s towards limiting the' grovvih of pojrulation 
should also be lealized and purposefully pursued. 
Ibis would appear to be especially pertinent to 
low-income counliic's where the rate of pcrpiilation 
glow til is subslantidlly higher than in advanced 
eoimliies. The pin suit of family planning mea- 
^uies ill these regions i- of imnien.se importance, 
hill a main obstacle in the vva) of suec'cssful limi- 
latioii of |)opulalion growth is the established 
lad that while in advanced countries 
where the; average protein content of the people’s 
looci is high, population growdi rates automati- 
eall) and spontaneously tend to decline, induced 
family pluiiiiing measures even while pursued on 
a large scale have had little or only microscopic 
c'ffc'c t upon the rate of population growih in 
aieas where tlie povetly of the masses has licen 
preventing the induction of higher protein con¬ 
tents in the people's daily food intake. The prob¬ 
lem of jiopulation growth and poverty would seem 
to he inter-related, almost caught up in a vicious 
circ'lc; as it were and it is necessary to find ways and 
mc'ans to break the circle before any substantial 
progress in dealing with the oncoming food crisis 
can he expected to he achieved. The resources of 
modern seience and technology should, obviously, 
he concentrated upon dealing with the challenge 
of this apparently insuperable problem. 
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Let us look at our traditional food crop and 
the problems they pose. Rice is one of the most 
important food crops of the world, supplying as 
it does approximately 75 per <ent of the «ross 
food intake of more than half the world’s popu- 
lalion. A ton of rice meets the barest re<juirement.s 
of only about 10 jiersons in a year. To supply 
the niiniinum needs of the rice-eating population 
of the earth .some 2,000 million tons of rice 
would he retpiired. In addition .some more would 
he required io not merely cover the needs of the 
steeply growing population, hut also to provide a 
ieser\ )ii against crop failures which are a normal 
hazard of lice cultivati<in. Monsoon failures in 
1005-('6 accounted for a steep decline in jnotluc- 
tion. Irrigation may mitigate the elTects of a mon¬ 
soon failure to more or less extent, hut it « an never 
completely guard against such a natural calamit). 
I’he only answei is lo develo|> rice productiitn 
on a global scale than hitherto. Rice is basically 
a subsistence cioj); les> than 5 pei cent of the 
world croj) crosses national boundaries aiul ttiore 
than half never leaves the farm where it is jvro- 
duced. In large areas of the undcrdeveloj)ed 
world there aie in-upciable disincentives against 
the elforl to pioduce a suiplus cio|). It is ncces- 
sai \ io remove these soutccs of iliscouiagemcnl. 
Increased incentives would aNo hel|) in the le- 
lamatioti of suitable but undevelopeil rice grow¬ 
ing land, riicrc is plentv of such land available 
in juost un<leideve!o|ied regions and experience 
^las shown that the icsub is geneialb inoie than 
ommensurale with the effort ami the capital e\- 
Kuidilure rerpiiierl ftir such reclamalion of land, 
liice cultivation in the swamps of \fiica has 
ridded results which have been most l•ncourag- 
ng. I.imitetl use of leehnology—such as mav be 
vilhin the teach of the inadetpiate lesources of 
nost rice cultivating countries—could be explor¬ 
'd with encouraging lesults. Mbt! dilTerence be- 
ween regions where the use of advanced iechno- 
ogy and improvetl varieties of st'etigrains have 
teen put lo use and where the average per acre v ield 
las been as high as lbs., again't I,.500 lbs. 

tr even less where they have imt been useil, vvoulil 
ndicate the fKjtentials of such a possible break 
hrough. 


Similar results have likewise been achieved 
with the cultivation and production of wheat. 
Even in the iirigaicd canal areas of the Punjab 
-both those portions within Indian territory and 
those falling t.t Pakistan’s share—the per acre 
)ield of wheat has been substantially higher than 
ehsewhere in the Indian continent. Wiih other 
food cereals also improved methods of cultivation 
and irrigation, u.=e of improved varietie.s of seed 
grains etc., would be bound to )ield comparably 
encouraging results. What is retjuired is an ima¬ 
ginative and delermineil handling of the prob¬ 
lems associated with the production of food crops 
b\ the (iovernments of the countties concerned; 
not just })a|)er jjtx)grammes ami projects calling 
for investment of millions and millions of capital 
ic-ources which these couinries cannot afford and 
-impiv bav(‘ not, but piactical and practicable 
application of resources lo programmes suited to 
the inadequaa; facilities available and which can- 
I'.ot be expandeil ovcinigbt. 

Alongside of the agriculluial coujitents of 
the pi'oples' food, sup|jlemenlal f<}od resources 
rctpiiie lo be explored and exploited with vigour 
and detei minatii)n. Animal husbandry and 
pi-ictdluie aie in a pool stale of stagnation in 
mo^l umici dev eloped legions of the wrold ; and 
\e, iIkw I ould 'lipplv a gi<‘at propoition of the 
miniimm pi olein ic(|uircmenls for the people’s 
noiM islimeni. Some umici dev eloped coiintiics like 
India have laid down a measure of elaborate 
oigani/alioiis for dealing with .such items of food 
development but unfoilunatelv callous measures 
ol wa-le of capital icsources, n'sources of skill and 
materials has marked all olTort in these diiections 
and little or no ativance has gcnerallv been 
legistercd. 

It must be realised that food, a wot Id problem, 
has lo be solveil mainly on an indiviilual basis by 
every individual country mainlv ; only a little of 
it can yield to cooidinalcd inleinational tiealment. 
Imaginative handling id the mattci, however, is 
lacking in most such areas. 

Johnson .s Inrmnv lax Surcharge 

Piesident Lyndon R. Johnson’s proposal for 
a 10 i»cr cent suichargc on the American income 
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tax system, l«» which a passing reference has been 
made earlier in these colunis. is not merely likely 
to affect his poll popularity at next year’s 
Presidential election in the I'.S.A.. hut would be 
bound to face very stiff opposition. For one 
ihiufi, the opposition argues that the Admini¬ 
stration's claim that the surcharge would be 
evenly di-li ihuted at all levels of income, is not 
justified. The surcharjic. in fact, would lay 
different burdens at different lc^els of income 
when the effect of the lax is assessed on the net 
income- lc\els after dctluclin^ current taxes which 
will be comparatively nominal at the lowest slabs 
of incomes and (|uiio sleep at the higher reaches 
of them, 

J'ccondly,—and this is nationally far more 
important,—it is apprehended that the tax 
surchajic would be bound to stimulate the forces 
of recession as it would be takiii'i away much 
of the inccnli\es that were ])ro\ided bx the l%t 
tax concession?. On this, the Administraton claims 
that the Fedeial biKlficl deficit of some 23 to 
30 billion dollars would jienerate substantial 
inllalionaix |)ressurcs ainoii}: other evils. The 
Admini-^lition expected to cut cixilian spendinji 
by some 2 billion dollars below current pro¬ 
jection? as a pardy corrective measure. But that 
was r)biousl\ n(»t enouf-h. For. as a result of the 
residual deficit, which would still be \crv large, 
excessiie econoniir adifitire and its concommittant 
inflationary impa< I w(»uld be bound to be very 
heavy and it was necessary to put through 
measiirc" to restrain such a probable trend in the 
economy. The proposed tax surcharge, it was 
argued, was estimated, to serve just such a purpoes. 

This, however, appears to have left the ('lilies 
of the lax surcharge proposal wholly unconvinced. 
They apprehendi'd that such a tax Increase would 
be bound to depress industrial jiriduction, 
3orrespondigly releasing additional inflationary 
forces. It was also feared that in such an event— 
and the probabilities, in their view, were that such 
a resultant effect would be wholly unavoidable,— 
unemployment rales would also he hound to 
correspondingly go up thus releasing further 
inflationary pressuics in the proportion that 
increases in unemjdoyement incidences would be 


hound to adversely affect both the area and the 
content of effecitive demand. They were also not 
convinced about the Administration’s vague 
promises to cut civilian spending which had, in the 
past ‘gone up in smoke” and which, in the form 
they were currently being presented by the 
Administration was only “nebulous”at best.. 

It is clear that the American public have not 
taken kindly to the proposal for the income tax 
surchaige inspite of the fact that a Commerce 
Depaitmenl leport shewed that annual rates of 
personal incomes had gone up by the very 
substantial maigin of 9 billion dollars in June and 
July last, which brings the income level during the 
first seven months of the year to a level 3 per cent 
above that prevailing during the cm responding 
perod of the previous year. Corporate profits were 
also shewn, in that report, to have marginally 
risen alter an immediately preceding six-month 
decline, and industrial ouljiul also had lisen for 
the first time duiing the half year. 

All these facts, nevertheless, were ineffective 
in airesting the rising trend of opjiosition to the 
ptoposed measuie and some fon-casters predict 
that even if it is passed, it will not he earlier than 
the beginning of the new year when it could be 
effective upon individual incomes and certainly not 
eirlier than about this lime next year so far as 
coiporate taxes were conerned. Srrrne everr have 
gone to the length of predicting that it may never 
pass the legislature. 

One of the admitted causes for the lax rise is. 
of course, the mounting cost of the Vietnam War. 
The fact that the War has assumed jrroporlions 
which is fat beyond what was (rriginally envisioired 
for the engagement even a year ago and the far 
metre important fact that no one can sec its end 
in sight within any foreseeable time, appears to 
have created grave doubts in the mirrd of the 
average American public as to the very wisdom of 
U.S. involvement in this which they are in an 
iitcreasingly pessimistic mood to denounce was 
not Ameria’s war at all. The recerrt widening of 
the area of bombing operations by the U.S. forces 
upon the former excluded regions of North 
Vietnam is seen by many Americans as an index 
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of the increasing desparation of U.S. military 
ojK'iations there. 

So far as the outside world is concerned, the 
proposed tax surcharge may have an impact which 
may not he very palatable to many of the 
undcrlevcloped aid receiving countries. Already, 
the Senate Appropriations Committee have slashed 
the President's foreign aid recommendations by 
a l(K) million dollats and it is likely that there may 
be further cuts evenluall) in aid finance. This, it 
ttiis made clear by the House Appopriations 
(Committee, was made necessary by the new 
lax proposals. Such and cuts b) the U.S. would 
be bound !«> allect the resources of the IDA 
and aid consortium’s funds. India and Pakistan 
would be likely to be most closely alTected for India 
and Pakistan together have so far been receiving 
\ery nearly 70 j<er cent of the credits 
to underdeveloped countries and account for a 
coi respojiding 70 per cent of thepopulalion of 
the counliies receiving IDA credits. 

Apart from the Senate aid cuts coires- 

pt)ndingly affecting L .S.A’s contributions to the 
IDA. I\lf and the Aid Consortium and the 
COI resjxmding reduction in the gross volume of 
( redits to the Consortium aid funds which would 
be likely to How as a leslll, the attitude on aid 
to India and those underdeveloped countries which 
are ciirently being complied to step up their 
defciu'c butigets as a measure of essential self- 
defence, some powerlul members of the L^.S 
Sena'e also do not seem to be very favourable. 
One pioininenl .Senator was recently re|»orled to 
have frankly recommended that "aid recipients 
who are making excessive defence spendings 
shouhl be punished through aid cuts. In fact an 
amendment to the airl pioposal sponsored by this 
Senator has already passed the Senate as we 
wiite, ‘■instruetiiig the Piesident to assess whether 
a country’s defence spending level interferes with 
economic development or jvromotes an arms race. ’ 
Although it is not obligatory for the White House 
to take this injunction quite literally, it is not very 
likely that the U.S. President would prefer to 
sustain his aid commitments to India and other 
underdeveloped countries, inspite of the fact that 
most of such increased defence spendings by these 


counries have been thrust upon them by the 
exigencies of the worsening international situa* 
tiin ; by India especially on account of the 
continuing Chinese threats upon her northern boun* 
daries and the massive re-armament programme 
that is being carried out by Pakistan, presumably 
with U..S. approval and a farily massive measure 
of aims grants from the latter. 

However, the prospects of aid during the 
current fiscal year has already become bleaker 
than it was earlier in the year and, so far as India 
is concerncil, it is very likely that during the 
years ahead corresponding with the Fourth Five 
year Plan, it will progressively become ever 
bleaker in the future. 

Prns\>c(ts oj Pmre in the Middle East 

\ 'measure of cxjieclation appared to have been | 
generatcfl in favour of possibly practical plans for i 
the icstoration of peace in the Middle F.ast and a j 
somewhat satisfactory settllment of the Arab-Israeli | 
conlliet. when PiCsident Tito went out on his peace I 
mission to the Arab world. His efforts in this ' 
flirei’lion have, however, been described by a noted t 
foicign jKM’iodieal as like those of a travelling ■ 
salesman liying to sell an unpopular brand of i 
whisky who has ha<l the door slammed on his face 
at every stop. I'here is no tloubt that he was re- 
ceiveil by the host countries, especially. Egypt, with 
hearty cordiality anil a great fanfare of welcome, 
but when it eariie to actuallv selling his peace 
pioposal there did not seem to be any buyers 
among his fiiends of the Arab world. 

Ihc exient of the failuie of his mission would 
be indexed by the fact that within the first few 
hours of Piesident Tito's initial meetings with 
Aiasser in Cairo, the foimei's secretarial in Bel¬ 
grade were alieady issuing denials that the Presi¬ 
dent had ever intended to press any peaie propo¬ 
sal. Before his departure from Belgrade, however^ 
President Tito had himself spelled out his peat^ 
formula: Israel's withdrawal from territories 3fa|| 
had over-run during the June war in exchange {o|| 
international guarantees of Israel’s frontiers 
an end to Aral) lielligereney. Nasser’s response t(i 
this was reported to have been evasive; he Wfl 
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prepared lo hu) it provided Tito were able to sell 
it lo the less lemperale leaders of Iraq and Syria. 
Syrian President Nmeddin Allassi was reported 
lo have reacted sluuply.—vei) sharplv indeed,— 
as if the President had proposed iiuliictinj; Moshe 
Dayan iido the Sjrian cabinet. He had. however, 
a counter proposal to make; that the Communist 
and non-alipned nations lud]) the Soviets to re-arm 
Syria, K^t>|)t and Alfjeria so that the) mif^ht en¬ 
gage in a “decisive* seeond round with Israel. 
Tito's reception in Baghdad did not seem to ha\e 
been an\ less belligerent. President Abdel Rahman 
Arif fed Tito with several schemes lo deprive 
the West of Arab oil. Til«) seemed, frankly, to 
have lost his heart and lo confess that the ’"siiu- 
ation at present is in an impasse.*" 

Israeli reactions to the Tito pio[)osals was no 
more entiuisiaslie. Abba Kban. Israels Foreign 
Minister, was repented to have hluntly said that he 
wanted no third-part) mediation and warned the 
Arabs that the oid) alternative to direct peace 
negotiation between Israel and them was the accept¬ 
ance of the j)esl-war eease-fiire line and the conti- 
nup<l x eupaiion tperhap', also, annexation i of 
vast tracts of Arab land. 

Flui-hed with their six-da\ \ictoi) and 
strengthened b) the eoniinued siqiport of the 


Anglo-American bloc, the Israelis appear deter¬ 
mined to hold lo an uncompromising line. Al¬ 
though they were reported to have freely permitted 
Red Criss visits to Egyptian prisoners of war, 
the) sharply turned down IJ.N. Secretary Gene- 
rat, Ij. Thant's reciuest for permission to send an 
emissary lo Jeruzalem lo explore possibilities for 
averting permanent Israeli occupation of the Old 
(aly and (•omi)elle<l Thant to compromise at a 
\ague fact finding mission. In the meanwhile 
Aiab refugees are reported lo have started re¬ 
crossing the Jordan to ihir homes in Israeli 
occupied leriilory, although some were turned 
back who weie considered security risks by the 
Israelis. Isiaid fiankly thinks that such toughness 
is necessary lo bring home lo the Arabs that the 
wai is dehnitel) and finally over and that the only 
course open lo them lo enable satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of the pie.sent stalemate lo be arrived at is 
for them to come lo the negotiating table. Un- 
le-s the Aiabs aie made to "slew in their own 
juice" for a while, it will not be possible lo bring 
this realization home to them and to any knd of 
peace. In the meantime, some Israeli spokesmen 
aic r<'p tried to have underlined, they did not 
want ((|iinionated mediators to further complicate 
the situation than it already is. 






GAGANENDRA NATH TAGORE’S BIRTH CENTENARY 


The birth centenary of Gaganendranath 
Tagore falls on the 18th of September 1907. 
He was a great 'grandson of Prince Dwar- 
kanath Tagore. His father Gunendranath 
Tagore was a first cousin of the Poet Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore. Gunendranath Tagore lived 
in No. 5 Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, .Torasanko 
which adjoined the Poet’s house at No. 6 Dwar¬ 
kanath Tagore Lane. Gunendranath Tagore 
had three sons, Gaganendranath, Samarendra 
nath and Abanindranath. The youngest 
Abanindranath attained great fame as the 
founder of the modern Indian school of mi¬ 
niature painting and for bringing back to 
life the inspiration that once created the 
form and style of the cave paintings of Ajan* 
ta and Bagh and of the later miniatures 
painted by generations of artists at Bahsoli, 
Kangra, Gnler, Kissengarh, Bundi, Mewar, 
Malwa and other centres of art including the 
Moghul Courts at Delhi and Agra. The el¬ 
dest brother Gaganendranath was vety young 
when Gunendranath Tagore died and he had 
to help his widowed mother in the manage¬ 
ment of the family estates while he was yet 
a student. He had therefore considerable 
difficulty in following any line of study or in 
acquiring training in music or art in a sys¬ 
tematic manner. Music, drama and art were 
a dassion with him and he learnt to play the 
paino, to act and to be a remarkably able 
decor man. He could lay out and develop 
beautiful Japanese style gardens with dwarf 
^ea and miniature lakes, fountains, roads 


and bridges. In the field of miniature pain¬ 
ting he developed, quite unaided an astound¬ 
ing ability to master the essential technique 
and convention of the different schools of art 
that appealed to him. There ‘.was however a 
distinctiveness about his way of using a par¬ 
ticular style or convention, for he left the 
mark of his own genius on every thing that 
he composed. In the earlier days of his life 
as an artist he was a cartoonist with a flail 
for turning out satirical pictures of unusual 
strength, in which he brought into ridicule 
the social, political and economic habit and 
behavior of the people and their rulers in 
order to prove that there should be no place 
for such evils in a civilised country. He 
attained considerable fame through his car¬ 
toons and Was looked upon with disfavour 
by the almighty British for daring to make 
slashes at their imperial infallibility. A car¬ 
toon depicting the British atrocities at Jali- 
wanwallabagh displeased the Viceroy Lord 
Chelmsford so much that he left the Art 
Exhibition which he had gone to inauguratej 
in a fit of temper. Gaganendranath was in¬ 
timately connected with the Oiental Society 
of Art which was at that time the centre of 
activity for all those who wanted to bring 
back to India her lost cultural excellenca 
The Tagore brothers and many other well 
known connoisseurs of art worked for tlii 
Society. It published one of the finest jouvi 
nals of art the R/ipani whicb’-iicquir^ inteiS 
national fame within a very "Short time. Tin 
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dncient art of India was studied with an in¬ 
tensive thoroughness by the adherents of the 
- Society and the Ajanta frescoes and Moghul 
Rajput miniatures became a ready source of 
inspiration to the young artists who sought 
guidance from tlie great revivalists of 
those days. 

Gaganendranath had the ability to discover 
hew form, colour and beauty in things that 
remained unnoticed by others who saw with¬ 
out seeing. Light and shape come out of 
apparently dark and undefined corners of 
creation when this master of aesthetic vision 
focussed his mind and eyes on things. He 
could express his inner vision in light and 
shadow and in linos and colour of such exqui¬ 
site beauty and grandeur that his pictures 
stood out quite distinctively as entirely his 
own. He followed no particular style and 
those who found in him Impressionism, Post- 
impressionism, Cubism or a subjectless abs¬ 
tract approach to aesthetic creation were 
usually tight and wrong at the same time. 
Por he was bound by no intellectual dogma 
nor did he surrender his art to any particular 
technique and style. Whenever Gaganendra- 
uath discov'ered anything of aesthetic interest 
in physical nature his deep seeing eye soon 
broke into all its secret potentials of grandur 
light, olour and shape and proceeded to pro¬ 
ject what he had perceived with a superb 
clarity of expression. In this work of artis¬ 
tic communication, Gaganendranath was 
always direct and those who saw his pictures 
did not have to appreciate their aesthetic 
significance by reference to any abstruse in- 
. tellectual formulae. He always preferred clear 
vision to obscure speculative gyesswork and 

I:-.. 


vague suggestions. He was masterly in his 
creation of magnificent contrasts. His black 
and white studies have always been splendid 
in the force fulnes of their basic form and 
resembled solid black marble statuary in par¬ 
tial view. In his modified cubistic work he 
used light effect in a manner suggestive of the 
converging shafts of illumination emanating 
from a number of searchlights placed at vari¬ 
ous angles. Seen in the light of their projec¬ 
ted rays, objects appear in sectional array 
with their visible features sharply enclosed in 
straight lines. Apart from the limitations 
thus imposed by the method of focussing 
light the artist did not unnecessarily indulge 
in the creation of confusing geometrical pat¬ 
terns just for satisfying the demands of cubis¬ 
tic technique. His aesthetic emotions always 
found full expression through carefully selec¬ 
ted methods. Conventions and styles as such 
had no appeal for him. Forced reasoning 
and argumentative approaches found no place 
in his artistic expression. 

The collection of his pictures of the 
Rabindra Bharati Society, J. -C. Bose Institute 
and Visva Bharati can be seen by the 
public by arrangement. But they are few in 
number. Efforts should be made to enlarge 
these collections and to exhibit the pictures 
at certain fixed hours. For a better appre¬ 
ciation of the art of Gaganendranath Tagore 
will doubtless guide our progressive artists 
into more fruitful channels of aesthetic ex¬ 
perience, their work will then perhaps acquire 
a different character and not break away 
from Indian traditions in a ^blatant manner. 
Of the many pictures that he painted a 
large number were given to his daughter 
Sujata Devi who lived in New Park Straef 
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Calcutta towards the end of the British 
regime in India. The Muslim League of that 
time were collaborating with the British to 
prove that Indian Muslims were not Indians 
in race, language and culture and that 
they were therefore entitled to form a sepa¬ 
rate Muslim state by partitioning certain 
parts of India for this purpose. The British 
led separatists appointed numerous agents 
provocaturrs to create trouble and in 1946 
rioting broke out in Calcutta on a terrifying 
scale. Thousands were killed and injured by 
the hired hooligans of the separatists. 
Numerous houses were plundered and set 
on fire in the areas where these marauders 
could outnumber the defenders. Sujata 
Devi's house was looted and set fire to 
numerous valuable pictures by (Jaganendra- 
nath Tagore were stolen or destroyed during 
that incendiary attack. A few only were 
recovered later in a half-burnt condition. 
Many of his pictures have been purchased 
by foreign art lovers and a good number 
have found place in private collections in 
India. Thr Modern Herinr has published 
many of his miniature paintings from time 
to time. There has been no dearth of 
intelligent appreciation of Gagancndranath 
Tagore’s art in India and in foreign countries. 
But no coordinated clFort has been made so 


far by a nationally authorised body to per-? 
petuate his memory and to make his pain¬ 
tings better known to succeeding generations 
of Indian and foreign students of art. Th®4 
Pictures that are still preserved in India,,', 
easily demonstrate the versatile genius of,. 
Gagancndranath Tagore. He was a perfeefej 
master of miniature" painting in a variety of-'j 
styles. His lands-capes are astonishingly 
beautiful and quite unujue in their subtle 
colour and light efiect. His illustrations of 
certain scenes from the Mnhdhharai are 
brilliant in conception and grand in execu¬ 
tion. Krishna consoling the one hundred 
widows of the Knrn Princes after the 
devastating war of Knnihshetra gives the 
classical theme a creatively modern form of 
extraordinary strength. There are other por¬ 
trait studies and pictures which show us the 
range of the artist’s mastery of styles and 
conventions. Gagancndranath Tagore was 
one of those artists whose aesthetic insight 
always guided them to the right path of 
self-expression, no matter what current 
fashions dictated. He never painted any¬ 
thing which did not have an emotional back¬ 
ground, and that assured the exclusion of 
calculated abstractions from the list of 
subjects which he selected for painting. 



HOSTILES 


There are many types of hostile per¬ 
sons in India. These are liostiies who wish 
to overthrow government and establish 
their own sovereignty. There are hostiles 
who are the scret agents of China and 
Pakistan and they create an atmosphere of 
lawlessness in order to keep our Police 
and army busy in suppressing disorder in 
numerous places right round the year. Then 
there are hostiles who just shout, take out 
processions, held up traffic and occasio¬ 
nally throw bottles or bricks in order to 
vent their feelings and express their lack 
of faith in the arrangements now prevailing 
in society. In the first and second groups 
are many tribal people who live in the 
border areas. The other groups mainly 
consist of persons who are taught to be 
unruly by their leaders who believe that by 
creating disorder they are either capturing 
political power for their own coteries or 
are bringing about a world revolution. 

Whatever may be nature or objective 
of the hostile groups, they are a source of 
danger to the State, Some have actually 
.procured arms and are fighting the forces 
of law and order with arms procured from 
China or Pakistan. Some have the support 
of certain Western countries too. These 
hostiles should be speedily ii(]uidated 
Pandit Nehru desired to make settlements 
with them. Peacefully j but never succeed- 
ed in achieving anything. Mrs. Gandhi is 


still carrying on sporadic talks with some 
persons who perhaps have no control over 
the actual hostiles. These hostiles therefore 
must be wiped out by the use of larger 
forces than are now being used. The tri- 
bals can be appeased after this is done 
and the Law is fully reestablished. The 
city dwelling hostiles and the peasants who 
think that they can occupy land by force 
are relatively less dangerous compared to 
those who carry on open warfare. But 
their apparent acceptance of the rules of 
community life in every way excepting in 
their abstract faith in a revolution which 
sporadically takes material shape in hoo¬ 
liganism, makes them good subjects for 
recruitment as the fifth column of the 
foreign enemies of India. These people 
therefore also require to be dispersed our 
absorbed in normal community life; but 
not in a brutal manner. We believe these 
people can be turned into very useful citi¬ 
zens of India ; and many of them already 
are so; with a little attention to progressive 
expansion of national communication work 
of the right sort. Most of the people who 
march in processions do not really belong 
to any political parties. They march in 
processions out of a feeling of frustration. 
When people are very poorly paid or are 
unemployed, inspite of their willingness to 
work possession of ({ualifications to do pro¬ 
ductive work, frustration is born in the 
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natural course of things. Such conditions 
can be changed and efforts should be made 
to effect such changes. White collar wor¬ 
kers, teachers, hospital employees and other 
educated and trained personnel must be 
enabled to earn a reasonable living with¬ 
out any delay. Unemployment must also be 
abolished and steps taken to see that no 
families have all their earning members 
without jobs. When we study the activities 
of the so-called revolution mongers *’we find 
they uniformly try to get hold of land or 
agitate for increased earnings or cheap 
food. The problem therefore is economic 
and not political or ideological. A handful 
of persons who went to bring about revolu¬ 
tion are taking advantage of the economic 
situation and organising people to raise 
the flag of revolution to remove their mate¬ 
rial wants. If the material wants are re¬ 
moved by society, these people will natu¬ 
rally remain fitted into their places in the 
community and the cry of revolution will 
have few to respond to. The government 
should make every effort to remove unem¬ 
ployment, increase earnings and improve em¬ 
ployer-employee relations. They should also 
stimulate the production of food materials 
so that food prices may be brought down 
(juickly and supplies increased to an extent 
which will automatically break up the black 
markets in food materials. On an average 


if all individuals obtained 3 j seers of food 
grains per week as rations (children under 
10 years of age 2 seers) and not 2 kilos 
and 1 kilo (children under 8 ) as at present, 
the black market would be broken up. 
But our Government some how can never 
organise this. The people of the country 
must insist on countrywide rationing at 
prices which will enable the people to plan 
a stable standard of living. If the gover¬ 
nments cannot achieve this they should 
resign and let other people handle the 
affairs of the nation. We have been told 
that India will grow 95 million tons of 
food grains this year. If this is True, statu¬ 
tory rationing can be introduced in all 
places with road connections immediately. 
Ration cards should be issued to all persons; 
but a system should also bo introduced to 
make it compulsory for people to hold 
cards of identity. Linking up cards of 
identity with ration cards should do away 
with the evil practice of obtaining false 
ration cards. It is a job which will re<juire 
hard, honest and careful work. It should 
be begun in the large cities immediately 
and followed up everywhere as early as 
possible. The present red tape habits 
must be given up and better and effective 
methods evolved. For this there must be 
cooperation between the people and the 
governments. 



DISGUISED UNEMPLOYMENT 


VI.JAYLAK.SIIMI K. S. 


One of the most distressing aspects of the 
Indian economy which has been racking the 
minds of our economists since the day of 
our independence is a problem peculiar to 
underdeveloped countries. Our Planners 
have given much consideration and thought 
to it since it has an adverse effect on the 
development aspect of our economy. 

U.NKMl'I.o\lKNT AND I'NDKItKM1'!.(► VMKN I' 

Although there is a thin line of demar¬ 
cation between the two concepts, the problem 
of unemployment (Keynesian concept) does 
not as such really present a serious problem 
in an overpopulated agricultural country 
like ours. The main problem is one of under¬ 
employment (disguised unemployment) or 
under-utilization of different factors contribu¬ 
ting to production. In other words, the 
problem is not one of volume but degree 
of employment. Still more fundamentally, 
the problem is one of output, real income 
and standard of living. 

The concept of disguised unemployment 
which was brought to light by Mrs. Joan 
Robinson in her explanation of interior 
occupations has been viewed differently. 
Lerncr feels that it is workers staying on 
their pay rolls without exerting their full 
weight. Whereas U. N. Committee of ex¬ 
perts maintain that it is concerned with 
th^/Surplus number of workers relative to 


resources. However, the most precise 
definitions are these of G. C Mandal that 
‘Tt is a state of economy when the marginal 
productivity of labour is zero” “(Indian 
Journal of Agricultural Economics)” and 
that it is of Arthur Lewis who says that 
“it is too many persons on too little land”. 

Magm'it'di-: oi' riiio i’uoiu.k.m in inhia 

'1 he problem of this peculiar type of 
unemployment creates humun life much more 
burdensome than open unemployment, as it is 
widely prevalent and national income stands to 
lose by so many able bodied disguisededly un¬ 
employed. On a rough estimate, at the start of 
IV Plan, the backlog of unemployment in our 
country is estimated to be at 9 to 10 million. 
Of areas Sri II. N. Datar had given the 
following estimation of unemployment in 
Indian agriculture. Out of the total popu¬ 
lation of 24.9 crores engaged in agriculture, 
28% are earning dependents and the rest 
are non-earning dependents. S. R. G. Fartha- 
sarathy has estimated that disguised unem- 
ploymemt in Indian agriculture may be]|of 
the order of all of 11 to 13 millions, this 
means that near about one third of the 
working force is unemployed in one way 
or another in Indian agriculture resulting in 
lower productivity. Further it is interesting 
to note that in India, disguised un¬ 
employment is of two types: structural and 
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expansionary ; the former occurs due to the 
lack of co-operation of factors of production 
forcing the workers to the substitute sector 
while the latter is due to mobility towards 
the urban sector. 

Analysing the causes leading to such a 
situation resulting not only in under-utilisa¬ 
tion of labour but also in low productivity, 
it may be said that the problem is due to 
low size of holdings, large pressure of popu¬ 
lation, low capital formation and finally, the 
operation of the economy at a subsistence 
level. 

Although Schultz and other economists 
have doubted the possibility of disguised 
unemployment, it is a sure fact that the Indian 
economy is faced with a real managing pro¬ 
blem, As Yamey draw our attention to the 
over populated areas of South Eastern 
Europe and Asia, where the problem is 
common. This has led to Meier and Bal- 
dudin’s contention that labour is undoub¬ 
tedly the West wasted resource in under¬ 
developed economies. As Toole Hoover 
point out “Experts conversant with Indian 
economy are sure to find a certain degree 
of disguised unemployment though they 
may differ in themselves.” 

AlTEMl’T TO SOIAKTIJE I'lJOI’.I.KM 

The bad effects of the problem are that it 
reduces the real income per capita, and affect.s 
the efficiency of Indian farmer thereby hin¬ 
dering the growth process. In view of 
this, no doubt the attitude of the Government 
underwent a great change since the inagu- 
ration of planning and various attempts have 
been made to solve the problem but with 
little success. 


m 

The measures taken during thetFirst and 
Second plan periods included expanding em¬ 
ployment opportunities, development of cot¬ 
tage industries, consolidation of holdings 
and improvement of tenancy rights. Where¬ 
as during third plan period, rural works 
programmes were taken up as a useful coun¬ 
trywide measure to augment employ ment 
opportunities and the programme of rural 
industries project was launched to have an 
overall development of agrobased industries. 

Hut inspite of all these measures, it is 
interesting to note that our Fourth Plan starts 
with a backlog of fourteen million un¬ 
employed, the fulfilment of which is a matter 
of anxiety. 

OK Take-off 

From the point of view of growth, 
the situation of our economy is alarming. 
Because, the minimum that the take-off 
must accomplish is the elimination of un¬ 
employment backlog besides absorbing the 
additional labour force that emerges as a 
result of yearly growth of population. 

Judged from this, our goal is receding. 
The achievement of our Plans show that 
they have done very little to overcome the 
problem as they mainly aim at absorbing 
new entrants leaving the existing number 
of underemployed unchanged or increasing. 
This is a really sad commentary on the 
development of the economy. 

SF<i<;E.sTl()NS TO oVEKCOME THE PliOI-EM 

Prof. Hendricks and Wilox have sugges¬ 
ted remedies which are more or less similar 
to those of G. C Mandal which go a long waj 
in providing some solution They are; , 
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1. Increasing tlie effieieucy of the farm. 

2. Farm enlargement programme. 

3. Provision of alternative employment 
for displaced agriculturists. 

The first can be enforced by giving 
more incentives to produce and taking away 
the conservative nature of our farmers. The 
second remedy lies in the rise of holdings 
since this would facilitate technical improve¬ 
ments and enhance productivity. 

Finally there is a question of providing 
alternative employment and this is emphasi¬ 
sed by most of modern economists as this 
proves to be a second line of defence to the 
Indian farmer and enhances the total 
productivity, 


Prof Gadgil recommends social overheads, 
industrialization, soil conservation programme 
and stress on animal husbandry to overcome 
the problem (D. Gadgil: Planning and Econo¬ 
mic Policy in India). 

His view on industrialization is sjustified 
since its expansion would reduce the problem 
to a great extent. Prof. Nurkse on the other 
hand holds that control of population is the 
only method of controlling the problem. No 
doubt it is true. But as we are more con ¬ 
cerned with the problem of growing unem¬ 
ployment it can be said that a lasting solu¬ 
tion to this deep rooted malady can be pro¬ 
vided only with the rapid progress and 
industrialization of our economy. 







Indian Periodicals 


The rioting which has roched a score of 
American cities this summer has "come as no 
surprise. Sociologists and journalists have pre¬ 
dicted massice civil disorder if the deep 
problems of the Negroes were not solved, or at 
least slightly improved. Even official government 
reports such as the controversial Mon^ihan 
Report, have analysed the problem of the 
urban Negro ghetto, and have made suggesl'ons 
for reform. Yet, nothing substantial has hap¬ 
pened except political rheto'ic. And even the 
speech-mahing has made things worse, since the 
Negroes have been led to expect improvement 
because of the impressive slogans of the 
Kennedy-Johnson “War on Poverty.” It is espe" 
cially ironic that the very same week that the 
army was called into the city of Detroit with 
tanks and armoured cars, the U.S. Senate rejected 
a proposal which would have allotted the relatively 
small sum of $'0 million to the eradication of 
rats in urban slums, a problem which causes 
suffering to slum dwellers. 

The riots which have taken place are politi¬ 
cal as well as social dynamile. And no section 
of the country is immune to them. Traditional¬ 
ly quiet cities with only small Negro minorities 
are as liable to rioting as a^e the powder begs 
of Chicago and New York. The major politi¬ 
cal outcome of the rioting is likely to be a 
substantial reactionary swing among the white 
middle classes in the towns and cities. Whites 
arc simply afraid of the Negro. The slogan of 
“Black Power" which is much misunderstood in 
the United States, sends whites to stores to 
buy guns. The massive television coverage of 
the rioting has increased the fear. The white 
“backlash" of the 1964 elections, which was 


relatively limited at that time, is likely to be¬ 
come much more important in the crucial elec¬ 
tions of 1968. In the last elections, in 1961 
Ronald Reagan, the Governor of Californie 
and ihe most important spokesman for the 
right wing in America, won the elec¬ 
tion on the bisis of a reaction to the Watts 
rioting and the Berkeley student revolt- “Respe¬ 
ct ible” elements in California were afraid of 
both the Negroes and the radical students and 
voted Reagan to power. 

The-1967 summer of unrest will have a 
much more widespread political impact, and it 
will be in a similar reactionay and rightist 
direction. The resentment and fears of the whites 
will be translate 1 into conservative votes at 
the polls. President Johnson is in a particularly 
difficult position at present. He cannot spend 
the millions of dollars necessary to make a 
beginning at solving the problems of the Negroes 
and of the cities because of the Vietnam war, 
and pressures toward fiscal conservatism 
by the Republicans in Congress, Yet, he 
cannot take a siro.ng anti-Negro stand because 
of his traditional support from the Negroes and 
the white liberals, As a result, he has been 
limited to calling for law and order, and pro¬ 
mising new programmes which are clearly not 
going to be implemented. 

Dilemma 

In the social sense, the rioting makes a good . 
deal of sense. There are deep conflicts in ' 
American society, the most open and serious;| 
being the racial situation, i'or these conflicts tofi 
explode into violence is not entirely unexpected^ 
The rioting does indeed dramatize the dilemintt| 
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of the Negro in an affluent and white dominat¬ 
ed society. It his been said that the standard 
of living of the Negro is above that of many 
of the nations of Asia and Africa- But this is 
not a relevant comparison, since the /merican 
Negro sees the affluence, and what is more 
important, the social mobility which is possible 
in the broider American society, and this is 
denied to most Negroes- Yet, in terms of politics 
the Negro does serious damage by rioting, since 
almost inevitably more conscivative forces will 
come to power in the United States as a result 
of the riots. 

President Johnson is faced with two major 
problems over which he has relatively little 
control—the Vietnam war end the Negro issue 
and these problems may well bring him to ruin. 
It seems impossible for the United States to 
mbstantially improve its position in Vietanam 
oefore the November 1968 selection regardless of 
the increase in the number of American troops. It 


also is impossible to stop the unrest among urban 
Negroes except by massive programmes of aid 
to the slums, and this seems beyond the power 
of the Administration. It would seem lihely 
that a candidate who promised to bring swift 
victory in Vietnam, if necessary by the use of 
nuclear weapons, and possibly against main¬ 
land China, and who promised to restore 
“law and order" to the cities,'would get a lot 
of public support. 

The rioting of the summer of 1967 is an 
indication of deep and serious troubles ahead 
in American politics. The riots symbolise some 
of the deep social problems inherent in Ameri¬ 
can society, and it is lihely that the situation 
will become much more serious before it im¬ 
proves. And a conservative Administration in 
Washington could mahe both the situation in 
Vietnam and the internal conditions in the 
United States much more serious. 







Foreign Periadicals 


Hk Ran Tiik Coiihsk 

Harry Robinson Luce, founder—publisher 
—editor of the Timk-Lifk Inc. group of 
Magazines, which in the area of news¬ 
paper-magazine publication have rightly 
earned the appellation ‘^prodigious”, passed 
away after a very brief spell of indis[) 0 - 
sition earlier this year of a coronary occ- 
lution at the comparatively early age of 
6.S. Harry Luce and his (so-founder and 
partner who had passed away decades 
earlier at a very young age, had made 
an impact upon the business of newspaper 
publication which can only be de.scribed 
as truly “phenomenal”. The following 
excerpts lifted from the Tnii: about the 
life and work of Harry Robinson Luce 
should present something of a picture of 
the dynamic and r stless life that made 
the Timh-Likp: Inc. and continued to ins- 
spire and drive it : 

At last, after a year of preparations and 
and frustrations, the first issue of Tinc, dated 
March 3 1923, was going to press. Soon after 
midnight, with Briton Hadden in command, 
almost the entire editorial staff was 
transported in three taxis from East 40th Street 
to the Williams Press at 36lh Street and Ele¬ 
venth Avenue, New Yorh. There, until dawn, 
we stood around the ’‘stones” (tables ) of the, 
composing room. Under Hadden's direction we 
wrote new copy to fill holes, we rewrote to 
cut and to fit, and everyone tried his hand at 
cations* It daylight when I got home 


and went to sleep. That afternoon, 1 found 
an uncut copy of the little magazine in my 
room. 1 piched it up and began to turn 
through its meager 32 pages (including cover ) 
Half an hou'- later, I woke up to a surprise 
what I had been reading wasn’t bad at all. In 
fact, it was quite good. Somehow, it all held 
logether, it made sense, it was intersting. 

That description of Time's birth was the last 
piece Harry Luce wrote for publication. And 
his matter-of-fact summary of what he found 
in the first issue was what might be said 
about his own life: it held logether, it made 
sense, it svas interesting. 

Luce's life was marked by an extraor¬ 
dinary inner consistency. His profound 
curiosity seems to have been with him 
from the start. H's intellectual style, 
the way he arrived at ideas and put them 
in to a process often awesome In 
its intensity—hardly changed over a career that 
spanned 45 years. Even what he wrote in 
college rang no note of dissonance with the 
utterances of his later life. His deeply felt views 
about religion, country, freedom and society, 
though they broadened and became more com¬ 
plex, seemed to be present in microcosm during 
his chilhood. 

The son of Presbyterian missionaries, the Rev. 
Henry Winters Luce and Hizabelh Root Luce, 
he was born and spent the first 14 yerrs of 
his life in Shantung, the home province of 
Confucius. From his parents, he absorbed the 
Calvinst faith and the love of his homeland f 
that were to influence his whole life. Before 
he was six, he stood on a stool in ihe mission 
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<!ompouncl and preached a sermon to the as¬ 
sembled amahs and their children. He later 
said that he could never remember a time when 
he did not know all about the U.S. Constitu¬ 
tion. He first saw the U.S. at the age of seven 
when his parents came home on furlough. At 
15, after several months' wandering around 
Rurope, he returned to attend Hotchkiss. He 
was one of the most traveled but shiest boys 
of .'his age. 

Roi.LiNo-Evcn G(?rr;KS —At Hotchkiss Luce 
met Briton Hadden, a fiercely competitive boy 
from Brooklyn. Hadden became editor of the 
school Paper; Luce ( he tried to shake off the 
nickname “Chink”) took charge of the literary 
maga?ine. Both e.xcelled in Greek, and Had¬ 
den's fondess for such Homeric epithets as 
“rolling-eyed Greeks” and “far-daring Apollo/ 
prefigured his later introduction of such bouble 
adjectives into the young Timu. The two boys 
did not become close friends until they reached 
Yale; where Hadden became chairman of the 
Yale Daily News in his sophomore year, an un¬ 
usual honor prompted b; the call of war for 
his seniors. Luce joined the News’ board. But 
the war intervened, and both were shipped off 
to Camp Jackson S.C. as student officer in¬ 
structors to the draftees then flooding into the 
ranks. 

It was at Camp Jackson that the idea for 
Time was born. There Hadden and Luce, 
emeriiing from the sheltered and privileged 
en^aves of Hotchkiss and Yale, met the rank 
»n|f!lc of America for ihe first time and 
dlsTOvered Ihe huge gap betweem those who 
bept up with events and those who did not. 
rhaf set them to thinking about gelling news 
ind knowledge to a wide variety of people. 
Dne night they took a long walk through the 
Irill ground and the piny woods beyond, 
alking about ‘the paper” that they might some 
lay found. As Luce later said: "I thfnk it was 


in that walk that Time began. On that night 
there was formed an organization. Two boys 
decided to work together''.. 

The "paper” that they had discussed at 
Camp Jackson still remained a vague and un¬ 
defined objective. Luce sailed for England to 
study history at Oxford ; Hadden went to work 
for the New York World. 

A year later. Luce returned from Europe 
with a mustache, a cane, a pair of spats and two 
dimes in his pocket. He managed to land a 
job on the Chicago Daily News as an assistant 
to Ben Hecht. Hecht was a raffish columnist 
( and later a playwright ) who used Luce as 
a legman to supply suggeslions and informa¬ 
tion about such people as snake charmers 
and blind violinists. Among ihe paper’s repor¬ 
ters and editors. Luce was considered something 
of a dandy and a dilettante. Dressed to meet 
his girl, he ran into Ihe managing editor in 
the elevator one day. The M.E. looked him 
over head to toe, then said with withering 
scorn: "Ah, Luce, a journalist, I see.'' Luce 
later said;” I have sometimes said to myself 
that the one thing 1 was determined to do was 
to make 'journalist' a good word. And today 
it is a good word". 

What Money Cannot Buy— -Luce and Had¬ 
den got togther again as reporters for the 
Baltimore News, but their stay did not last 
long. They began talking again about "the 
paper” and finally decided to act. Both 23 
they took off for New York with some crude 
typewritten dummy sheets for a newsmagazine. 
Setting up shop in an old remodeled house 
on East 17lh Street, they began to write a pro¬ 
spectus. Luce later recalled that going home 
one night on the subway “my half-glazed stare 
fell on an advertisement with the headline, 
Time To Retire, or Time For A Change, 
remember the name 'Time' occuriilJttg to 
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It stayed with me overnight, and when 1 went 
In next morning, I suggested it to Hadden and 
he accepted If immediately.” 

“People are uninformed because no publica¬ 
tion has adapted itself to the lime which busy 
men ere able to spend on simply beeping 
informed," said Time’s prospectus. Time 
is interested not in how much if includes 
between its covers but in how much it 
gets off its pages into the minds of its 
readers. To beep men well-informed—that, 
first and last. Is the only ax this magazine has 
to grind.'' Even so, declared Hadden and 
Luce, “the editors recognize that complete 
neutrality on public questions and important 
news is piobably as undesirable as it is im* 
possible, and are therefore ready to aebnow- 
Icdge certain prejudices." Among them: “Faith 
in the things which money cannot buyj a 
respect for the old, particularly in mannersj 
an interest in the new, particularly in ideas." 

Luce and Hadden decided that they needed 
8 00,C00 to start Timi:, but after a grueling 

year of canvassing friends and relatives, they 
could raise only $ 66,000. They went ahead 
anyway and somehow, with a small but aggre 
ssive staff of writers, turned out the maga- 
eine’s first issue. An extraordinary number of 
prominent men plunbed down the $5-per-year 
price to recive Time, including Theodore Ro¬ 
osevelt Ir. Walter Lippmann, Herbert Bayard 
Swope, Edward W, Bob, the Catholic Archbish¬ 
op of Baltimore and half a dozen college 
presidents. 

Time’s first months were rough, but cireulation 
gradually rose until, in 926, it had reached 
116,661. In 1925, Time moved briefly to Cle¬ 
veland, where it first used color on the cover 
and adopted the red border, Hadden did not 
like Cleveland, and the magazine was bacb in 
New Yorb a little more than two years later, 
Hadaen and l-uce agreed to alternate as editor 
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and business manager, each doing his job for a j 
year. Then, on March II. 1929, the partner^-' 
ship ended in tragedy, Hadden died, at 31, 
of a strep Infection. Time was just six years 
old. ; • 

BANANa Peel— -Editing Timi; during 1928i,) 
Luce, who had an early bias in favor of Ibij’ 
activist and the enfrepeneur, became especiaBf ^ 
engrossed in American business. Peeling that j, 
press covered the field inadequately, he assignety^' 
a staff to explore the idea of a business mag¬ 
azine. Five months later, he decided the tirrte 
was opportune. Among the names considered 
were Power and Fortune. Luce picbed the 
latter because it appealed to his wife, the former 
Lila Ross Holz of Chicago. They had married 
in 1923 and had two sons: Henry III, a Time 
Inc. vice president and the head of the London 
Bureau, and Peter Paul, a management con¬ 
sultant on Long Island...... 

Smasiiino—Success. In early I 2 , Time Inc, 
launched a new project that had an extraordi¬ 
nary impact on radio broadcasting and later on 
movie news reporting: The March of Time. 
Put together by Roy Larsen, Time's vice 
president ( now chairman of the Time InCt 
executive committee ), The March of Time could 
fairly claim to have been the precursor of the 
TV documentary. Under the aegis of Larsen 
de Rochemont, it produced hundreds of pro¬ 
vocative films for 15 years before being phased 
out in the face of TV in 1951. In addition 
to its value to the art of cinema documentary, 
it heightened Luce’s already considerable inlerwt 
in the place of pictures in journalism. “Pictures 
cannot tell all," luce wrote in launching Th#'* 
March oe Time. ‘‘But what pictures can 
( with the help of a word or two ), they lell 
with a force, and explicitness, an overwhel- ^ 
mingness which reporlorial words can rerely 
epual. “Recognizing that photojournalism was 
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not merely a sideline of journalism buf an in- 
pendenf branch of the craff, Luce decided fo 
start a picture magazine. 

Liri- was such a smashing success that if 
nearly smashed Time fnc. Its first run, Nov. 
23, 1976, was 6,000 copies—but that was far 
from enough to meet demand. Succeeding 
issues of higher runs were similarly grabbed 
up. Lire’s advertising rates had been set for 
the first year with the expectation of a small 
and slowly growing circulation. When the 
demand for it went beyond the capacity of 
the presses to print, advertisers swarmed abroad 
for a free ride, while the bills for paper and 
inb alone swallowed up the magazine’s reve¬ 
nues—and then some. Before launching Lii-e, 
Luce had declared : ‘‘If can be safely assumed 
that $1,000,000 will see Life safely through to 
a break-even 500,000 circulation or to an 
honorable grave.” Yet Time Inc. spent $5,000, 
000 to beep Lii-i; from dying of success before 
the magazine finally turned the profit corner 
In 1939, when its circulation had reached more 
than 2,000,000. Lii e, which hardly needed extra 
attention, nevertheless got if when it published 
a frank and explicit (for that day) photographic 
account of the birth of a baby. Roy Larsen, 
who had moved fo Life, submitted to arrest to 
test a ban, was acquitted in court. 

Time’s growth-its circulation in 1938 had 
reached 829,670—had its effects on both the 
magazine and the country. From more or less 
a ^astepot operation in which its writers clipped 
from newspapers and magazines to sift and 
organize the news, Time developed its own 
news service (its first Washington stringer : 
Henry Cabot Lodge |r,), began to be served 
by the press associations, built up a morgue 
and reference library, and increasingly depen¬ 
ded on its writers’ own knowledge for special 
information and judgements. It also lost some 
of its early brashness—though not its freshness 


—as the limes became more serious and its 
influence grew. 

The Luce-Hadden invention exerted a great 
influence on the nation’s newspapers, which 
borrowed (in return for their clippings) some 
of Time’s style and mode of presentation; the 
news review section, now a common feature, 
began to proliferate. A whole generation of 
young newspaper reporters rebelled against 
city-room shibboleths, experimenting outside the 
routine who-what-when-where-why. 

In February of 1941 - well before 
Pearl Harbor—Luce : published his famous 
article on The American Century, urging full 
entry into the war. He prophesied that the U.S. 
would enter the war eventually, win if, and 
thereafter assume worldwide responsibilities, 
including the supplying of vast quantities of 
food to millions of hungry people around 
the world. When the U. S. was forced to 
go fo war only a few months later. Time 
ln«. sent correspondents fo the battlefields. 
Time got a new dimension from the original 
war reporting of such men as Robert Sherrod, 
Charles Wertenbaker, Theodore H. While, 
Noel Busch and john Hersey. Both Time and 
Liee began following U.S. troops and civilians 
abroad with a number of special light-weight 
“pony” airmail editions. 

In the years during and after the war. 
Luce played an active part in the editorial 
direction of the magazines, sitting in frequently 
as managing editor of Time. Time Inc. emer¬ 
ged from the war with a team of correspon¬ 
dents who eventually became the Time-Life 
News Service, the world's largest magazine 
news-gathering operation. It set up a Time-Life 
International division to publish both magazines 
abroad. 

Painful decision- —Luce’s greatest postwar 
sorrow was the fall of China to the Commu¬ 
nists in 1949, A staunch supporter and 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shel^,..»:l^ee 




honeOieless seen fhe Red handwriting on the 
wall. In 1946 he visited Nanking while the 
mission of General George Marshall was trying 
to effect a peace between the Kuomintang and 
the Communists. There, he went to see Chou 
En-lai, who was then the head of the Chinese 
Communist mission. Over steaming cups of 
tea, Chou professed to be weary of the nego¬ 
tiations, said that he would lihe to visit the 
U.S. “to study your impressive techniques of 
modern production." Wrote Luce later; “I 
must record the utter confidence as well as the 
good humor with which Chou Pn-lai spoke to 
me. While he didn’t say so in so many words, 
I had the chilling feeling that he expected soon 
to be in control of all China. At the end of 
my stay, I figured he was right. 1 knew the 
Marshall mission had failed." Just before his 
death. Luce was attempting to get into Red 
China to try to interview Chou again. 

In 1952, Luce-who had supported Repub¬ 
lican Thomas E.Dewey for President in 1944 
and 1948—was for Dwight Eisenhower both 
before and after the Republican Convention. 
Both Timf. and Lp-f supported Ike’s candidacy. 
Luce went to Paris to look Ike over before 
the general came back to seek the nomination, 
and was impressed. “As for myself,” Luce 
wrote later, “I had to make a decision which 
was personally painful. I respected Taft—as 
who did not ? Bui I decided I must go for 
Eisenhower. I thought it was of paramount 
importance that the American people should 
have the experience of being under a Repub¬ 
lican Administration so that they would not 
forever associate Republicanism with Depres¬ 
sion or with isolationism. 1 was sure that 
Eisenhower could win. I was nol sure that 
Taft could,” 

During the middle, 1950s, Luce spent much 
of his time in Rome with bis wife Clare, who 
had been appointed Ambassador to Italy by 
:]pr^dent Eisenhower in 1953. The Italian 


government gave him an honorary ranb,'*^^.^ 

a 

the ambassador's consort, immediately behinjll^ 
ministers plenipotentiary, Eut Luce kepf discre¬ 
etly out of the limelight, proudly leaving it to 
Clare, He studied Italian, roamed through 
Rome (he liked to show visitors the zoo, where 
he usually fed the animals), and set up a sepa-! 
rate office of his own overlooking the Borg.^; 
hese Gardens, From there, he sent a steady; 
flow of memos and suggestions back to Ne^ 
York, including a critique of the issues of his 
magazines as he read them. 

Into The Stki-fts, —His habit of constant 
questioning combined with a cub reporter's 
curious eye —made Luce a formidable practi¬ 
cing journalist. His questions about President 
Kennedy's reading speed, asked of the Presi¬ 
dent himself and his relatives, produced the 
article in Lu f that revealed that the President 
liked to read Ian Fleming, and thus launched 
the James Bond boom in the U.S, He also 
traveled out of his way some years ago to 
hear and talk with an obscure young North 
Carolina preacher named Billy Graham, then 
gave him his first national exposure in Life. 
Present in Cairo when the Naguib regime was 
under siege by Nasser, Luce rushed out into 
the streets full of surging crowds and, using a 
terrified interpreter, filled a notebook with 
color, quotes and impressions that he filed off 
to New York. 

But if there is one thing that most typified 
Harry Luce, it was his deep and abiding inte¬ 
rest in religion. Luce was a religious man in 
the best sense of that word, without a trace of 
pietism or holier-than-thouism. A Presbyterian, 
he served on the board of the Madison Ave¬ 
nue Presbyterian Church and was active 
in a campaign to raise $50 million for the 
church. He also served as a director of the 
Union Theological Seminary, where he endo¬ 
wed a chair. But his interest in religion wat 
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not primarily institutional. Well versed In theo¬ 
logy, he was comfortable with the works and 
ideas of Teilhard de Chardin, Bonhoeffer, Barth, 
Kung and Tillich. One of his closest friends 
was Jesuit John Courtney Murray, and he fre¬ 
quently attended Mass, where he was fascina¬ 
ted by the changes in the liturgy and delighted 
to find Martin Luther’s “A Miciirv Fortrrss Is 
Our God” in the Catholic hymnal. He liked 
good singing and good preaching.... 

Some years ago, when asked about the 
cultural shock of adjusting to the U.S. after 
!4 years in Cliina, Luce said: “I was never 
disillusioned with or by America, but I was 
from my earliest manhood dissatisfied with 
America. America was not being as great and 
as good as I knew she could be, as I believed 
with every nerve and fiber God himself had 


intended her to be." It was largely his desire 
to see his country as great as it should be 
that drove Harry Luce, by his rights, to want 
to explain it to itself and to others. Perhaps 
he succeeded a little. 

When his good friend John Foster Dulles 
died. Luce went to Arlington Cemetery and 
watched as the coffin was lowered. ‘Then," 
he later wrote, "people started home, walking 
in the sunlight and gentle breeze of a May 
day. The hours had been hours of reverence 
— and serenity. The last enemy is Death, but 
Death seems tangibly serene when it can be 
said of a man; he ran the course, he kept the 
faith.” So, whatever his triumphs and failures, 
did Henry Robinson Luce. 
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NOTES 


Hindi-English ff'ar 

When one fails lo dislodge an enemy from a 
strong position hy dirert frontal attack, one seeks 
indirect and subtler methods of achieving that 
objective. One method is to stimulate the growth 
of all opposing forces which may undermine the 
strength of the enemy by inducing dt'sertions 
fmm the ranks of its &u|)porters and drawing 
them into their own camps. Another subterfuge 
• may be to organise indirect attacks on all those 
who provide resources to the target group. 
These indirect attacks can be so round about at 
times in their planning as to appear totally im¬ 
possible and fantastic to the eyes of those who 
are not trained investigators. The current fight 
between English and Hindi for the place of honour 
in our scheme of education and commutiication 
began as a simple battle in which Hindi failed 
miserably to oust English from its citadel of 
strength. The reason was that almost all persons 
of importance or superior knowledge and skill 
expressed their th'oughts in English. They also 
acquired and communicated their knowledge, 
techniques and skills through the medium of 
English. There are many languages in India in 
various stages of development and not even the 
most advanced among them could vie with Eng- 
^sh in point of the variety of uses to which a 
language can be put. English had the largest and 
most varied literature in the field of the human¬ 


ities or the po.silive sciences. Engineering, medi¬ 
cine, the jiumerous crafts and the various arts 
could be easily mastered by Indians by use of Eng- 
hish text books. Itulian languages camiot pro¬ 
vide aIt(Mnati\es nor compete at all with English 
in fulfilling sucb requirc-ments. So the general 
■siaff of llie Hindi Army had to think of infdtra- 
tion, fifih column and oilier underhand tactics to 
elfcct their conquest of Eiigli.sh. First they sliiiiu- 
lated the various language groups to develop an 
anti-English attitude ami guaranteed .strong rear 
guard action by the forces of Hindi, so that the 
scheduled languages could go ahead to demolish 
the English fortifications lo effect a final over¬ 
throw of that alien language. The Hindi forces 
not only offered to protect the flanks hut also 
undertook lo keep all lines of communication clear 
ami safe. The various front line anti-English sol¬ 
diers could aluuys keep coiuacl with one another 
through the Hindi lines. 

Anoiher handobml was to make it dillicult for 
English medium institutions to obtain Stale aid and 
to chase out foreign teachers of English on one 
pretext or anoiher. One or two foreigners were 
found to have acted for some enemies of India. 
That was good enough excuse to refuse permission 
to .ecores of other selfless friends of India to stay 
in India as teachers and as managers of schools, 
colleges, orphanages ami asylums. These were 
strategic moves hy the supporters of Hindi to 
deprive the English teaching institutions of suit* 
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able personnel and lo progressively push in an 
undeveloped and relaiively useless language into 
the gaj)s treated by ejecting English by unfair 
means. I be idea being that eventually the regional 
languages also v\ould have to yield place to Hindi 
for convenience f>f inter-eoinmunication between 
tl»e Stales. 

Theie was a canard about cojvversion of desti¬ 
tute Biharis to Christianity as a reason for 
chasing out foreign mission workers. Hundreds 
of thousands of people have been and are being 
conveiie<l to Maliornedanism, ])ut no one has tried 
to chase out all Mouliit, and Mollas on that 
ground. Agents of the enemies of India have 
been fouiul among Consular and Diplomatic 
Corps peisonnel. but India has not severed dip¬ 
lomatic relations with even the two arch enemies 
'that she has. Naga ami Mizo rebels arc welcome 
in Delhi. 1 he j)oliticians who are largely resjmn- 
sibie for the troubles in the tiibal areas of Assam 
are not persona non grata with the Government 
of India. Bui one bad missionary has condemn¬ 
ed all missionaries: particulatly those who have 
anything to do with teaching. Every Slate has 
some Irailois and betrayers who act as the agents 
of the Indian Natiimal ('>IA and carry out their 
seciel scheme. There are other hiielings of the 
inner circle of our National Imperialists who help 
these s< hemes to get a slianglehold on the nation 
by interfering with the rights of the people, their 
freedom of opinion and their cultural and linguis¬ 
tic preferences. One can understand the argu¬ 
ments in favour of building a classless society : 
but one cannot agree lo any interpretation of that 
society as a community in which the least com¬ 
mon laclor of intellectual, aesthetic and technical 
•levelopmeni des< ribes the character of the entire 
group, fajualily does not mean a condition in 
which all pensons are similarly uneducated, un¬ 
trained, unqualified and unreliable. Equal oppor¬ 
tunity also does not mean the jjrovision of such 
opportunities universally and without reference to 
the ability of the receivers to make use of the 
things received. If all persons were provided with 
Veenas there would be no music but a total all 
pervading discord. If all persons were given can¬ 
vas and painting equipment there would be a 


hideous confusion of lines and colour everywhere. 
Good books, useful tools and valuable chemicals 
and raw materials should be given to selected per¬ 
sons. The question of Adhikar and Anadhikar 
Bheda still exists. 

The Indian Nation cannot be unmade to 'order, 
no matter who issued the orders. Wo have had so 
many prophets during the last twenty years that 
we could hardly note down all the contradictory 
commandments lhai the gods issued through 
them. Generally speaking almost all the gods 
have been partisans looking after the narrow self- 
interesl of small groups of greedy politicians. 
These petty minde<l persons have been l)reaking 
up the solidarity of the nation by behaving like 
despicable Ba/ai profiteers. Whatever little power' 
or position these persons acquire regionally, they 
would try to cash in on at the fiisl ojvporlunity- 
So would this matter of languages be turned to 
some gainful a<lvaniage through the manufacture 
of third rate text books or the creation of prizes 
which woiihl be hawk<'d for the benefit of the ex¬ 
ploiting c-otcries. 

Bengalee Refugees in Dandakaranya 

In ancient times pelople were sent to Danda- 
kaianya for \ anabash. as a punishment or for 
penance. To-day the sinners do not go to Danda¬ 
karanya but they arrange to send the people they 
have sinned against lo those dismal regions. First 
came the West Bengal refugees, who were driven 
out of their homes in East Bengal by the soldiers 
of the new State of Pakistan which was created 
by a joint agreement beaveen the Indian National 
Cotigre.ss, d’he Muslim League and the British 
Parliament. The people who performed this 
treacherous act of betrayal against millions of 
innocent persons in order to achieve their ambi¬ 
tions and fulfil their cunning political schemes 
are .still enjoying power and prosperity while the 
victims of their sinful scheming are trying to 
build their new homes in the dense jungles or 
arid plains of the most inhospitable parts of India. 
Those who gained by the partition of India have 
never expressed any sympathy for those who suff¬ 
ered great humiliation, lo.ss of property, {i^hysical 
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injury, dishonour and even death in order to make 
it possible for the politicians to thrive at their 
cost. Dandakaranya was cleared, cleaned and 
developed by these victims of politics who did 
their best to settle down where no communities had 
ever settled before. One may say th'at the Bengali 
refugees have earned a right to live in their own 
way in the Dandakaranya region by virtue of 
having done all the hard spade work to make 
that uninhabitable place fit for human habitation. 
Now we hear that Dandakaranya will have to 
accominodale certain other victims of the sins of 
our political leaders. The Indian leaders are very 
friendly with all States which arrange to chase 
^ out persoiis of Indian blood from their territories. 
Some of these persons are the descendants of 
Indians who bad gone to those States fifty to a 
hundred v<‘ars ago and are natural born subjects 
of those States. Rut these foreign states can just 
do what the\ like to any person who has any 
Indian connection, for the reason that the Indian 
(Government nieeklv tolerates all insults meted 
out to Indians of any description. If Burma 
[uishes out “Indian.s" who have spoken Burmese 
and lived in Burma for three or four generations, 
the Indian (Government go(“s out of its way to 
make it easy for the Burmese (Government to 
carry out theii unlawful and unjust plans. If the 
('.cylonese try to push out Tamil speaking per¬ 
sons from .lalVna where the Tamils have lived for 
two hundred years, the Indian leaders go to help 
the Ovlone.se get i id of their I'amil speaking 
nationals for no reason tenabh' at International 
Law. And when these (Geylonese Indians are 
dumjred rlown at tGalculta or Visbakhapatnam 
these generous politicians immediately try to 
shove these refugees into Dandakaranya. This 
becomes a wrong done to two communities. Ihe 
Bengalis are the first sufferers because they will 
have to suffer an intrusion froin people who are 
not similar to them. The (Geylon-Tamils will also 
suffer becausf! they would hardly feel at home 
among Bengalis. The otdy people who would 
feel no dissatisfaction wouhl be the Ministers at 
Delhi. F<»r they measure the excellence of their 
management of India's administration by the size 
of the tttfyhles that arise out of their actions. 


Rationing Should Be Abolished 

We have pointed out on a previous occasion 
how all this hoo ha about food supplies to the 
people of India by the (Government relates 
to about 6 } per cent of the total rcquirementiS^f 
food of the Indian nation. The (GovemilWtt 
handles food supplies oidy for the big centres of 
population and industry and these regions con* 
tain only a small minority of the total population. 
These people are also relatively much better off 
compare*! to the really poor people of the villages. 
So that if rationing were abolished the persons 
affected would not <lie of starvation. They are 
even now supplementing their meagre rations 
purchasing extra food from the black market.’ 
Th(;y would buy all the food they required, if 
rationing no longer remained in operation, frotO 
sources that existed already or would come in^p* 
existence out of necessity . (Gooperatives and f^ 
fair price shops could easily procure food mate* 
lial from the rural areas and arrange to .sell the 
same to the people at a leasonablc price. Imporf- 
cd food also could !)<• sent to these cooperative 
sJores for sale or given out to the fair price shop-. 

I be difficulties of maintaining the limited rati •.» 
system make it necessary either to expand it to its 
fullest possible dimensions oi to abolish it al¬ 
together. The presejit system has created thc- 
black market in footl, The abolition of the res¬ 
trictions biought alK>ut by the system adopted by 
food departments woufil open up the markets 
and make them fiee. The people of India may not 
be able to buy O 4 per cent of their fo<jd rc<piire- 
ments at a subsidised price; but that would hardly 
matter. For if the uiban areas obtained food at 
prices prevailing in the rural areas in a free and 
rompetitive maimer the position shouhl be better 
than what it is now. 

Congress Attempts Come Baek in Bengal 

rhert; are many mend.vers of the Congress 
whose love of the Motheiland is umpiestioned and 
who have served the country selflessly and with¬ 
out scheming for depriving their countrymen of 
their personal Jind social rights and privileges. 
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There aie oilier Congressmen who have not been 
so selfless ami carefully conscious of the rights of 
the peaple. Unfortunately the leading members of 
the Congress had not been able lo control their 
immediate followers who had been somewhat 
authoritarian in their dealings wdlh the Stale and 
the people and whose actions had caused great 
suffering ami loss of personal rights lo the people 
of the country. The Congress therefore fell in the 
estimate of the thinking as well as of the less poli¬ 
tically conscious jiublic and it lost power in seve¬ 
ral Stales. In Bengal the Congress lost its absolute 
majority ami had to hand over power lo a Coali¬ 
tion which had some political parties in it which 
have been notorious for the anti-nalional views 
and activities of some of their members. ITie 
Bengal Government, immediately after its assump¬ 
tion of power, began to function in a manner 
which cannot he called steady and orderly. The 
State was plunged into unruly Trade Union and 
Student-Teacher Union demonstrations and the day 
to day life of the general public was up.set by these 
stage-managed disluibances in which certain mem¬ 
bers of the government took active part. The 
Coalition therefore was discredited. The Congress 
thereafter perhaps began to weigh relative demerits 
and came to the conclusion that its leaders 
were not (piite so bad as some of the Coalition 
leadeis. The C»)ngiess therefore decided to stage 
a come ba<k: if not for (djtaining power of con¬ 
trol (jver government, at least to keep the picture 
of the Congicss untainted before the public. 
Sbri Gulzarilal Nanda was brought from Delhi to 
meet all Congress leaders of Bengal and to decide 
upon wavs and means lo achieve this objective. 
Shri Nanda saw vaiious people and suggested the 
formation of an Ad Hoc Committee to reorganise 
the Congress in Bengal. This Ad Hoc Committee 
W’ould have some Congress leaders in it and others 
would be left out of it. Shri Atulya Ghosh did 
not approve of the idea, probably because his name 
was left out f)f it and Shri P. C. Sen’s name was 
included. Shri Kamraj asked Shri Nanda lo hold 
back the formation of the Committee and there¬ 
after probably waited for an opportunity to dis¬ 
cuss the matter with Sm. Indira Gandhi. It had 
therefore assumed the nature of an all-India ques¬ 


tion of power allocation in Bengal, which may 
have its effect on the all-India power politics of 
the Congress in which Messrs. Nanda, Kamraj, 
Morarji and others are involved. We do not hope 
to see any good coming to Bengal from these 
policy making moves of the Congress High Com¬ 
mand. The Congress is .slowly becoming incap¬ 
able of managing the affairs of the country. 

China Testing India's Defences 

Some lime ago the Chinese attacked India’s 
border outposts near the Nathu La pass leading 
into Sikkim. The Chinese have massed men and 
arms in the narrow triangle of Tibetan territory 
separating Bhutan and Sikkim and their experi¬ 
mental bombardment of Indian positions in 
Sikkim must have been inspired by their doubts as 
to the strength of the Indian defences. The Indians 
fired back and probably fought back too when the 
Chinese infiltrated into Sikkimese territory. That 
there were skirmishes on both sides of the Sikkim- 
libel frontier was quite obvious from reports, 
but no soldiers penetrated lo any great depth into 
the territory of the opposite side. The Bghting 
began suddenly without notice or provocation and 
stojiped equally suddeidy in an inexplicable man¬ 
ner. That was of course typically Chinese, for 
they have always specialised in fighting their 
friends and currying favour with enemies. The 
Russians are considered to be the arch enemies of 
the Chinese, by the Chinese, simply because all 
China’s industrial and military progress has been 
achieved with Russian aid. The Indians allowed 
the Chinese to occupy Tibet without opposing 
their blatant violation of the established inter¬ 
national piactice of honouring the sovereignty of 
other nations; and the Chinese repaid India by 
occupying 20,000 sq. miles of Indian territory. 
Of course the Indian Government did not uphold 
the highest principles of political morality in con¬ 
doning the crime of China against Tibet, and pro¬ 
bably got what they deserved for associating with 
unprincipled marauders like the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists. Now that the Indian Government have come 
to a better realisation of the facts of international 
relations, they are on the way to develo|t.{,|t sound 



policy in that field. But quite a lot has been left 
undone yet. , 

United Front 

For sheer disunity it is hard to beat the 
United Front of West Bengal. There are some in 
it who are case hardened Congressmen, but have 
lost faith in the present leaders of the Congress 
and are therefore trying to set up a new party 
with the same sort of negative virtues as the Con¬ 
gress. Non-violence, non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, non-member of military blocs, non¬ 
believer in drink, dice and a dozen other vices 
and a store house of never ending non-realisable 
schemes and plans of the none-ever-before class. 
After that we have others who are sworn believers 
in the wisdom of Karl Marx reincarnated as Mao 
t’se Tung. These are the people who are against 
almost everybody and everything. It is a difficult 
attitude of mind to maintain for any length of 
time without facing the dangerous antag<mism of 
subtle enemies. Ministers with portfolios which 
require clever management of public relations 
cannot afford to be fanatics. And much of the 
difficulties that the U. F. Government are facing 
have come from that general declaration of war 
by the Mao-Marxists sigainst all others. The Karl 
Marxists who call themselves Right (Communists 
are fighting a losing battle in so far as they be¬ 
lieve in forgotten truths and dead ideals. Then 
we have little coteries with fancy names which 
want victory for their many diminutive groups 
without reference to the facts of the States’ poli¬ 
tics. Many processions come out everyday in the 
.streets of (Calcutta. Given a chance each one will 
produce a political party with its own ideology, 
creed and faith. At present they have contact with 
this party or that; but that cannot satisfy their 
growing conciousness of their own particular 
rights and demands. 

So, there are numerous parties in the United 
Front and all are putting in their ideas into the 
great complex which is a superimposed pattern of 
extraordinary contradictions. The disunity of the 
Front is so complete that no party of the group 
dares to mention its faith. They carry on their 


pretence of Unity without seeing, hearing or 
ing anything. While this supreme reticence la 
the Front shall continue to exist. The Unitei| 
Front will not survive if the members engage 
free exchange of ideas and expression of belief 
and faith. 

Processions and Demands 


We have no first hand knowledge of what i^ 
going on in places outside Calcutta; but we be^ 
lieve processions, strikes and unlawful detentioi^p 
of persons connected with manufacture or social'^ 
institutions are being organised everywhere by aq-'^| 
called trade unionisJs who may be employees of. j 
factories or just students, teachers, service holdeia>| 
or political party volunteers. There is a lot 
furore over demands which may have no basis ii^ 
economics, social ethics or legality. We do not/J: 
think that the economic, gain arhieved by those whoL'^ 
arc engaging in these demonstrative activities,, 
when accounted for at a man hour rate of gain, 
will come upto even ten paise per man hour 
spent. So that economicallv these activities are 
not worth engaging in. But the people who arq 
thus wasting their lime will say they are acting' 
for establishing social justice. If they are and if 
they really wish to see .social justice established, 
they must try to achieve their objective in a more 
fruitful manner. The disruption of traffic, tlw 
discomfort causeil to numerous persons who have 
nothing to do with the demands of the demonj^ 
trators and the general loss of value caused by 
these activities outweigh the material and the 
theoretical gains in a manner which conderont 
these activities. Even the call of social justiq 
cannot wipe out the social injustice of preventin| 
pco])le from earning a living by attending to thei' 
woik effectively. Then there are the questions o 
the work of education being cariicd on smoothly 
getting sick people treated by timely visits t 
hospitals or cliniques. the regular supply 
goods re(|uired by vaiious people for vari^ 
socially essential pui poses, the recovery of 
and the payment of bills in lime and so foi 
It must be realiseil first that the demonstrl 
constitute only a very small percentage of 
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total population, 'f'hey are also quite hif^h up in 
the economic scale of earninf>s, that is, they are 
not the poorest ru)r the vtost unjustly treated 
persons that live in this country. Their only ad- 
vantapie in crealinjj dislurhances lies in their 
nearness to political leaders and the V.I.P.s of 
industry, universities and other important insti¬ 
tutions including <>ovcmment olhces. Leavinj; 
aside these attractive and opportune facilities to 
be heard, seen and hroujihi into touch nilh those 
who can perhaps do <;ood to <lemonstratin{t per¬ 
sons, we find no particular social advantafje in 
making these ohstructive gestures, for if we must 
suffer incoinenicnce and los.scs, that must be for 
the greatest good of the greatest number ami not 
just for the satisfaction ol a handful of persons, 
who are neither tin; poorest nor the socially w'ox'st 
treated and placed people in Inilia. Ibe table 
given below will show the factual position of dilf- 
srent groups of workers in the country . 


whom the demonstrators claim to represent would 
not exceed 2 per cent of India’s population. For, 
75 per cent of India’s factories do not engage more 
than 9 persons and are not factories proper ac¬ 
cording to the Indian Factories’ Act. About 75 
per cent of the factories do not use any power. 
In ]95i>-59 when money had much more purchasing 
power less than 5 per cent of middle class urban 
family groups had monthly incomes of less than 
Ks. 100'-. Those families which had monthly 
intomes between Rs. 200|- to Rs. 5(X)}- accounted 
for more than 50 per cent of the families in 
Delhi, ("alcutta and Bombay. The students, 
teachers and service holders mostly came from 
tlii>.>.e groups. Working class families whose in¬ 
comes arc now much more than in the 1958-.59 
period were earning as follows in 1958-59 : 
Rs. 90 - to Rs. 120per month ; 25.!}2 per cent 
in Bombay, 22.95 per cent in Calcutta, 35.48 
in Delhi and 33.85 per cent in iVIadras. Rs. 120— 


According to Last Onsus Records 


otal population 
'otal workers 
ultivators 

gricullural l.about 
ining. Fisheries, Animal 
ousehold imlustn 


13.92,3.5,(H>0 
18,86.70,(K)t) 
9,%.21,00() 
3,15.21,<X)U 
Husbandry .52,21.Of K) 

1,20,3I.()(K) 


Out of the total number of woikers the laig- 
: numbei aie (.ultivators. Next come in order 
numbeis Agricultural Labour, Other Services, 
lusehtdd Indusli>, Manufacture, Trade. Mining- 
heries-Forest I y etc.. Transport and Construe 
a. Since the last census was taken India's poj)U- 
on has gont; up by about fifteen per cent. 
m if industrial workers have increased in num- 
proporlionately and also service holders, stu- 
tft and teacher's, who arc so spectacularly dis- 
sfied with our natiorral allotment of advan- 
I, privileges attd wages; the total number of 
person.s concertted with the alleged ittjuslices 
rot exceed the number of workers, students, 
^ers and political party volunteers in the urban 
iwhere these demonstratiorrs take place. A 
'lavish estimate totally favouring the persons 


Marrufacture 
Coristr rretitttr 
riade 
Iransport 
Other .SCIvices 


79,76,000 

20,(j0,(KK) 

76,54,000 

30,20,<KK) 

1,95,82,000 


Rs. 150 ; 29.31 per cent in Bombay, 13.02 per 
cent in Calcutta. 15.05 per ccirl in Delhi and 13.80 
per cent in Madras. Rs. L50—Rs. 210 : 17..52 
per cent in Bonrbay, 8.20 |»er cent in Calcutta, 
11.68 per cerrt in Delhi and 16.60 per cent in 
Madras. Those lamilies of workers which had 
incomes of Rs. 210 or more per month were 
12.77 per cent in Bombay, 2.77 per cent in Cal¬ 
cutta, 9.60 per cent in Delhi and 5.15 per cent 
in Madras, (.ionsidering tlial the average income 
of a family in India in 1958-59 was about Rs. 600 
in one year, that is Rs. .50{- or less per month 
the urban people were much better off, gene¬ 
rally speaking. .Such injustices as have been in 
existence should have been rectified by legisla¬ 
tion and not by disorderly demonstrations. Why 
the externally socialistic Governments did not 
arrange this is not known to us. 



Ahoia Students and Teachers 


The students class in India claim to suffer 
from many disabilities which the students say 
should be put right either by the universities or 
by the boards of management of the educational 
institutions and the Government. In fact as the 
students of the big cities lend themselves to poli¬ 
tical parties for non-educational political propa¬ 
ganda and agitation, one finds it difficult to judge 
whether the students were justified in making the 
demands they made. Generally speaking a study 
of the student (dass in the sphere of education 
would reveal certain facts which all people 
should know. In India there are over 700,000 
educational institutions with over 7 crore students 
and 20 lakh teachers. The figures are impressive; 
huL on anal)sis show how most of the educaliimal 
work is extremel) elementar) in nature. This 
means that the students who create alt the dis¬ 
turbances in the urban areas constitute a very 
.'-mall minorit) of the student community and 
that their demands arc; pcihaps not known to 90 
per cent of the .sludi-nts of India. The teachers 
too are perhaps so wiilc'U scatleied all o\er the 
countr) in numeioiis small schools accommoda¬ 
ting about .SO f.O pupils on an a\erage, that they 
cannot h> any stretch of the imagination take 
pait in an) mass agitation of a representative 
|•haracteI•. fhe students and teachers, therefore, 
as found in processions and demonstrations, are 
part) members of [lolitical organisations and their 
actions are ]>lanned enlirel) b) the political parties. 

Out of the 7 crore students more than 5 crore 
study in classes 1 to V. More than I crore stud) 
in classes VI to VIII. Glasses I\ to \I have only 
about 00 lakh students in the whole of India. The 
students at the universit) stage would not number 
more than 1-1 lakhs. .Students of the age group 17 
to 23 are about 2 per cent of the Indian popula¬ 
tion. So that those students who join agitations in 
the big cities of India cannot be considered to be 
the true representatives of the student community 
of India. They are rather student volunteers of 
the jiolitical parlies indulging in agitation accord¬ 
ing to the directions of their party leaders. 3he 
direct expenditure incurred by the State in pri¬ 


mary and secondary education in 196?-63 
Rs. 239.52 crores. This money was perhaps pr«>?^ 
perly utilised in imparting education to willing.’ 
learners. The money spent on vocational training, 
and higher education viz., (1962-63) Rs. 16.46 
crores and Rs. 74 crores was largely wasted on 
account of the unwillingness of senior students tOv 
imbibe useful instructions and their habit of 
creating di.sturbance on ail possible excuse. Morn, 
than Rs. 90 crores have been spent for the educa^.i 
tion of the students of the senior most type 
Whether this money could have been better spent 
by increasing assistance to institutions which had., 
the lca.st number of da)s of disturbance and dis*.' 
order should be consiilered by the authorities 
For money spent on institutions which do not 
function in full is mone) wasted at least to the * 
extent of the da)s of stud) lo.«t. We are a poof..' 
nation and we cannot afford to throw away ? 
monev, no matter what grievances some people 
ha\e. We cannot also alTonl to lose production 
line ti> the' presence of complaints and demands. 
Government should make arrangements to assess 
the losses incurred by the nation due to the 
actions of paiii<'ular per-ons and thereafter try to 
to make those ]>eople at least suffer a loss of in* ; 
come b) imposition of fines, (ienuine disputes- 
can be settlerl In the statutory provisions of the 
I. I). .Vft. Other dis|)uie.s too can be settled by 
specially appointed arbitrators. We cannot toler¬ 
ate losses caused by unruly sei’tions of the work- 
ker.s. the students or the public. Punitive measures 
must be taken to put a stop to the.se suicidal acti¬ 
vities 'riue complaints must be heard and settled 
tr>o by the (iovernmenl. 

The (diine.se Defy Indian (roventmcnl Orders 

The (Chinese can always teach newer heightf 
of bad manners whenever they bav<; any dealingf 
with other govcinmenls. .At home they grant ho»- 
pitality to foreign embassies and then proceed tC 
break into those embassies, assault, insult ant 
harass the foreign diitlomats in total disregardogj 
theii iliplornatic immunity . Such behaviour 1|4 
now become a part of Chinese manners and CJM 
tom of the post cultural revolution period. ^ 



are not experls in Chinese culture nor are we 
qualified to say what a revolution may or may 
not prodm e. But we suppose the meaning of cul¬ 
ture is artificial and acquired ways of behaviour 
as against what comes naturally to people. A 
revolution also is a state of affairs in which 
everything could be upside down. A cultural re¬ 
volution, therefore, can produce fantastic types of 
ill mannered behaviour as it has in Mao t’se 
Tung’s regime in China. The Chinese, how’ever, do 
not approve of similar bad manners in others 
who may think of reciprocating in a (Chinese way 
to the Chinese. In Peking the foreign embassies 
cannot invite people without the approval of the 
Chinese Government. Similar rule was made in 
Delhi for Chinese Embassy; but the Chinese did 
not like it. They defied the rule and sent out in¬ 
vitations without reference to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. We do not know what the Indian Govern¬ 
ment will do about it. They may stage a little 
cultural revolution and arrange to break into the 
Chinese Embassy and set fire to it, aft<-r destroy¬ 
ing all furniture and assaulting the inmates. But 
the Indian Government are seldom capable of 
quick retaliatory moves particularly when it in- 
(rolves beating up the Chinese or the Pakistanis. 
They begin to think of all kinds of impossible 
fevelopments, like a change of heart or the 
wth of a conscience in a Pakistani, a Chinese 
iO-Marxist or a \aga hostile. The age of mira- 
never passes for some optimists and the 
lian politicians are for ever in a fairyland of 
alised hopes. 

wse fire on Indian Guards 

The Chinese think that they have a right to 
their guns at others and to fire them off at 
time they feel like it. They have done this 
and again from the Tibet side of the Hima- 
ifian frontiers of India at the Indian frontier 
irds. These irresponsible, shameful and in- 
ely arrogant actions have caused the death of 
ay Indian soldiers. Chinese soldiers have died 
in the skirmishes that have naturally followed. 
]|ie Chinese have also a bandit’s outlook about 
K people’s property. They occupied Tibet by 


citing the ancient rights of the Imperial Mings 
and they occupied about 20,000 sq. miles of 
Indian territory, partly by just occupying the 
lands and partly by negotiation with Pakistan, 
knowing full w'ell that Pakistan had no rights over 
those territories. We do not know whether Mao 
t’se Tung has unified the ideas of banditry with 
that of lawful sovereignty; but Chinese actions 
point that way without doubt. 

Allhough certain principles of conduct fol¬ 
lowed by so-called Marxists have nothing to do 
with the great teacher Karl Marx, we have to call 
all those peculiarities of behaviour by the common 
generic name of Marxism, knowing that such 
nomenclature is a slander. The behaviour of the 
Chinese Jiiakes things even more difficult for the 
Marxi.sts, who desire to be known as the prophets 
of a new type of social morality. The Chinese 
have glorified all the vices of the ancient and 
mediaeval tyrants by practising them as the vir¬ 
tues of Communism. Looting, expropriating, vio- 
latin the sanclit) of established institutions, forc¬ 
ible conversion of unwilling persons to a new 
crccil, ignorin all rules of conduct and enforcing 
the will of an e! supremo ruthlessly and in an 
uttcily violent ami unprincipled manner; are all 
symptomatic of old time tyranny. Propaganda 
cannot make evil things good. A vast organisa¬ 
tion in which ail persons have to surrender their 
free will and personal rights to a dictator can¬ 
not be good for human progress. Where men have 
no freedom to express their views or to criticise 
persons in power and where all persons have to 
work, live and mould their private lives according 
to the dictates of a ruling clique, there can be no 
question of developing a civilisation. Even if the 
material needs of existence are guaranteed by 
such a dictatorial State, and if the existence of 
emotional and spiritual needs is denied, there 
will even then remain wide gaps in the inner 
humanity of the people of such a Slate. The 
people may be very well trained and efficient in 
warfare and industrial production; but that will 
not make them fully developed human beings for 
the reason that their thoughts and emotions will 
be controlled by a central agency and their actions 
will be mechanical and automatic. 



DR. ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 

P. RAJESWARA RAO 


It is nearly two decades since Dr. Ananda 
K. Cooraaraswamy, the high priest of Indian 
Art, passed away from mortality to immortality. 
In order to have a comprehensive view of his 
eminence it is necessary to look, at his life in the 
proper perspective. This son of a Ceylonese father 
and English mother born on 22-8-1877 inherited 
an Oriental imagination and Occidental thorough¬ 
ness. His father Sir Mulhu Coomaraswamy Mudaliar 
was a scholar and a barrister coming from an 
ancient Tamil family. He was also a member of 
the I^egislative Council in the middle of the last 
century and he was the first knight in Asia. His 
mother Miss Kentish belonged to a notable 
English family. Thus in Coomarawamy the 
idealism of the East and the intense practicalism 
of the West were harmoniously blended. Though 
he returned to Ceylon at the age of 25 as the 
Director of Minerological Survey, he quickly 
discovered himself and his mission. 

Till then he had no idea of the Oriental 
heritage. His upbringing and education were out 
and out Western like that of Sri Aurobindo. He 
was well versed in Greek and Latin long before 
he knew Sanskrit and Pali. He got a Doctorate 
for his researches in natural science {Botany and 
Geology) 4 In spite of this unhelpful background— 
he made up the leeway in cob)ssal strides. He 
clearly perceived the damage caused to Oriental 
culture by the indiscriminate imposition of West- 
tern civilization. His conviction cost him his career. 
He gladly gave up his jobs and spontaneously and 
wholeheartedly devoted himself to the serious study 
of Indian art culture, literature and philosophy. 
His first wife Ethel Mary, was a marvellous com¬ 
panion in work. His monumental work, “Mediaeval 
Sinhalese Art”, was produced with her co-operation. 
His second wife Ratnadevi did the work on Indian 
songs. Srimati Dona Luisa Coomaraswamy, a 


savant from Argentina who was more a chela than^l) 
a wife, assested him in his latter day work witibil 
sympathy and co-operation. In this civilizaton 
takes two to make marriage successful. Evidently^ 
children are not enough. 

Besides, he was an accomplished linguist well 
versed in English, French, Cierman, Latin, Greek, 
Sanskrit, Pali and Hindi. He also knew something 
of Italian, Spanish, Icelandic, Dutch, Persian and 
Sinhalese. Above all he had a long vision, a keeh^j 
perception, rare balance of judgment and anV; 
impersonal attitude towards things. Gentle in-'; 
speech, perfect in manners and unrufiled by any*] 
hostile criticism, tall, of acquiline features and of.' 
distinguished bearing, he were European clothing, 
but alwa>s with a turban. His thouhtful eyes, his v 
impressive beard, his sensitive nose and fingers, all 
these symbolised the scholar. He lived a pucca,) 
Hindu life in America. i\ot a day passed, 
without his brow being adorned by the brilliant^ 
sandal paste and kumkum. Thus he chose to' 
reside in a Western land to serve the East better, • 

He saw around him a hybrid culture fast 
taking root and transforming the fairy East into- 
a colourles.s Eurasia. In this connection he travelled 
extcn.sivelj in Europe ami Eastern countries' 
gathering material for his life-work. In 1917 he w’as 
appointed a Research Fellow of Indian, Persian 
and Muhammedan Art at the Musuem of 1’ ine Arts 
at Boston and later became the Curator of the sec¬ 
tion of Indian and Far Eastern Art, where he re¬ 
mained as such till he retired a month prior to hi^ 
passing away on 9-9-1947. 1 

'"'I 

Before he came on the .scene, Indian Art wal^ 
curious mixture of indigested archaeology, pedaBjm 
views and a Western approach to thoroughly IndflB 
concepts. He laid stress on the symboliitiij|j| 
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niefaph\siral and ae&lhefic background without a 
knowledge of which it is almost impossible to 
oomprehend the subtleties of Indian Art which is 
associated with the Indian way of life. He was 
justly regarded as one of the greatest scholars in 
that field. Under his guidance the Boston Museum 
acquired choicest collections of Eastern Art, 
which have come to be regarded as the most 
important in the world. With his convincing logic 
and careful analysis he succeeded in pulling Indian 
art in the rank of the great arts of the world. 

His mission was to interpret the Hindu 
civilization of old to modern Hindu society so 
that it could help its cultural revival. While 
E.B. Havell spoke in tcims of abstract philosopln 
and V incent .Smith was only a <lry chronicler. 
Dr. Coomara»wam\ was the real esthete (Rasagna) 
of high order. With his persuasive ait and 
forceful st)le he turned apathy and hostility into 
sympathetic understanding. , 

While sup|)orting the Swadeshi Movement 
he pleaded for revival of our ancient arts and 
crafts and pleaded for avoiding cheap imitation of 
Western industrialism. He pul forth a strong 
plea for iN’ational Education and invariably 
stressed on spiritual and cultural values. He 
advocated a principled, orderly and integrated 
life of joy and beauty and praised development of 
personality over acquisition of knowledge. Thus 
the Indian Renaissance was completely summed up 
and cxpres.sed in him. 

Referring to the Brahminical caste system he 
dared to maintain that “it is the nearest approach 
that has yet been made towards a society, where 
there shall be no attempt to realise a competitive 
equality, but where all interessts are regarded as 
identical” To those who admit variety of age in 
the human souls this must appear to be the only 
true explanation. One cannot alter suddenly his 
subconscious heritage. Democracy is not 
standardising of every one so as to obliterate all 
distinction. We cannot pul our souls in uniform. 
Freedom consists in making the best of what we 
have, our parentage, physical capacity and mental 


gifts. Evidently, “the institution of caste illustrates 
the spirit of comprehensive synthesis, characteristic 
of the Hindu mind with its faith in the collaboratoii' 
of races and co-operation of cultures,” as Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan epigrammalically put it. Though it 
developed later into an instrument of oppression 
ami intolerance and tended to perpetuate in qual¬ 
ity and developed exclusiveness, originally it was 
th(“ out-come of tolerance and trust. 

He deeply deplored that “A single generation 
of English education succeeded in breaking the 
threads of tradition and created nondescript and 
superficial beings deprived of roots—a sort of in- 
lelleelual pariahs belonging neither to the East nor 
the West, the j>ast nor future.” He even warned 
that “Our leaders are already denatured, quite 
as much as Lord Maccaulay could have wished 
them to be, a class of persons Indian in blood and 
colour but Englisli in tastes, in opinions, in 
morals and intellect, because the) have yet to 
‘discover India; they have not realised that the 
modern world has no longer an integrated culture, 
but an organised barbarism and political pande¬ 
monium.” Though Mac<;aulay’s method of educa¬ 
tion has come to its natural end, it will take many 
long years yet for Indians to recover their spon¬ 
taneity . He emphasised plain living and high 
thinking. Easy and pleasant life made possible by 
modern times is not the essence of civilization. 
It is a living spirit and not a mechanical appara¬ 
tus. He has shown how absurd it is to exalt the 
economic man by ignoring the common man in 
every man, how very suicidal to attempt to live by 
bread alone and how disastrous to embark on a 
rudderle.ss \o>age under the illusion that it is pro¬ 
gress. We are not a rootless people deriving fickle 
inspiration from tiansient fashions. Nations like 
individuals become great not by what they gather 
but by what they give away. When the culture 
that we know and propose to restore was alive, 
learned men of foreign countries came in large 
numbers even though the communications were 
primitive and the means of transport almost none 
to study in India. Therefore, “the measure of our 
culture”, as Dr. Coomaraswamy observed, “is not 
that of our ability to learn new tricks but that of 
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what we have to give.” He insisted on adherence 
to tradition with a capital “T”. 

I 

! 

He regarded Indian woman as the best con¬ 
servators of our culture since- they have not yet 
been brought up to date. His observation that 
“literacy in the modern world of Magazines, News¬ 
papers and Radio is no guarantee of culture what¬ 
ever, and it is far better not to know how to read 
and hear than not to know' what to read and hear” 
is significant, Indian woman well versed in the 
loie of Ratnayana and MaJmhharata working self¬ 
lessly for the joint family, may be unbettered but 
are not uncultured. Literacy is not education and 
education is not culture. Writing on the future of 
Indian women he pleaded that, “it would be worth 
while to pause before we make haste to emanci¬ 
pate. that is to say, reform and industrialise the 
oriental woman. For it is not for Asia alone that 
she preserves a great tradition in our age that is 
otherwise preoc-cupied. If she .should be persuaded 
to expend lier powers upon externals, there might 
come a time on earth when it could trot he believed 
that such woman had ever lived as the ancient 
poets describe. It would he forgotten that woman 
had ever been unselfish, sensuous and shy.” 

Horn with a keen aesthetic sensibility and a 
discerning appreciation of beauty in life and art 
anrl .seeittg so mueh of the beautv of the old world 
all about him in ancient monuments, deca)ing arts 
and crafts and in the art tradiliorrs of his people, 
he felt an irresistahle impulse to devote his life 
and talents for their regeneration and survival. 
It is hi.s intuition that enabled him to .see the spirit 
and meaning behinrl the forms of Indian Art, 
His critical studies of the various aspects of the 
Indian Art hav e depth of knowledge, a penetrating 
mind and an understanding of high order. 

His coirtribution to the elucidation of the 
various facets of Indian Art was monumental. 
We have no doubt a good number of artists and 
art-critics, undoubtedly famous, great in their 
own way, but small in stature when compared to 
Dr. Coomaraswamy. “Occasionally” says the 
Italian historian Vasary, “Heaven bestows upon 


a single individual beauty, grace and ability so 
that whatever he does, every action is so divine 
that he distances all and clearly displays how his 
genius is the gift of Cod. and not an acquire¬ 
ment”. It was evident in Dr, Coomaraswamy 
whose genius could not be exaggerated and whose 
abilities were so extraordinary that he could 
readily interpret every aspect of Indian Art in tho 
most original way, 

Reading his last work, “Why Exhibit Works 
Of Art” (published in 1943) one realises with what 
concentrated enthusiasm, immense patience and 
profound scholarship he applied himself to his 
self-imposed duty of interpreting Indian thought 
forms. He saw beauty and the form of Cod in 
beauty. As a great man he saw many things 
which others did not see. When one reads 
Coomaraswamy one feels like listening to the 
voice of a Socrates, a Plato, a Vyasa or Sankara. 
Ho took no sectional or compartmental view of 
life or the achievements of mankind. He did his 
life work at a Yogie level and the gain to India 
in the world's eye has been immense. As a eon- 
nois.seur be did open a new vista by rev'ealing 
the past achievments of the ancient masters ami 
also showing the way to the younger generation 
to discriminate ait objects in their proper light' 
and sfiirit. The art of India before his time W« 
covered under the debris of age-long indiffer¬ 
ence, ignoraiK’*' of its own people and its tradi¬ 
tion and ideals were as good as dead. If today 
Indian ait has become not only a great assest of 
the nation but is one of the cherished pos.scssions 
of a civilized woild, it is mostly due in a large mea- 
suie to his genius and efforts. 

The tremendous upsurge of awakening of art 
and thought in India had its impetu.s from him. 
He was actively associated with a number of 
Hearned bodies in the East and the West. He 
urged the Indian students going abroad for 
studies not to lose their I'ulture, trailition and 
individuality ; but to act as the accredited ra- 
presenlatives of their country. His contribution to 
Indian Renaissance was unique and can be 
favourably compared with the combined contribu- 
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tions of Wesiorii savants, like E. B. Havel, Ferguson, 
Sir John Mar'»liall, I’ercy Brown and others. He was 
without a peer as a scholar among Orientalists. 
It would ho a discovery if one could find another 
like him any where whose studies and publications 
covered as wide a range and at the same time as 
numerous in quantity, as excellent in quality. His 
interpretation of the various facets of our heritage 
was classic alike for imagination, originality, 
dignity of phrasing and loftiness of thought. He 
took no sectional or compartmental view of life. 
He was tiotc<l for creative thinking and there was 
invaluahlc matter in whatever he said. He 
combined in himself the dignity of a master and 
the hunmility of a disciple. 

We are lold that when the springs of experi¬ 
ence dry up culluie becomes an affectation, 
belief a dogma and behaviour a habit. But he had 
the faith aiul the vision to apprehend spirituality 
in our heritage. He did not hesitate to subordinate 
intellect to intuition, inspite of the fact that he 
was brilliant beyond words. He preferred 
inward realisation to outward egperience. He 
demonstrated that our beliefs primarlv intended 
to foster and protnote spiritual life are in 
accordance with nature and the laws of the world 
of realitv. His theories are not so much dogmatic 
dicta as transcripts from life. He was truly a 
perfected soul and reminds us of Valmiki, Vyasa, 
Vacliaspati and Vidyaranya the greatest savants 
of anti<|uity. Above all, his interpretation was 
inspired. He became for Vedic religion and 
philosophy what once Philo of Alexandria had 
been for the religious thoughts of the Jews. 

W^hilc alive he secured a place it» history. 
For the fourteenth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britanica he contributed eight articles on Oriental 
Art. Up to its thirteenth edition this publication 
ignored Indian and Asian Art, He was also invited 
to write to the National Encylopedia of America 
on Eastern Art. In the fitness of things he was 
called upon to edit “Words of Indian Origin” for 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. He 
produced the monumental work “Myths of Hindus 

Buddhists” in collaboration with Sister 


Nivedita. He wrote his earliest work on Indian 
Dancing “Mirror of Gestures” with the help of . 
Andhra Ratna D, Gopalakrishnayya. He covered 
Oriental Art and Culture region by region, period 
by period and piece by piece. It is no 
exaggeration to say that he reigned supreme in 
the realm of Oriental Art with regal dignity and 
utter simplicity. His supremacy had something 
like the authority of a natural element. He was 
the Anest flower of Oriental culture and radiated 
fragrance far and wide. It is no wonder that the 
whole world bowed in rapt veneration before him. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy was sio immersed in his 
work, tliat he never expressed himself in a 
reminiscent mood and indeed very little is known 
to the outside world about his private life. He was 
modest to the point of self-effacement. His stock 
reply to any enquiry about his personal life was, 
“anything personal, anything to do with my own 
life must not intrude in my work, it would be 
‘Aswargya’ to allow such things any space 
Not I, the 1 that I am, but He, is the part in me 
that should interest you”. It may be of pathetic 
interest to note that Narada his son by Ratnadevi 
who .showed signs of becoming a great novelist 
was killed in an aeroplane crash. His daugther 
Rohini who is an expert musician is lost to the 
East being under the spell of the West. 
Fortunately his widow Mrs. Dona Luisa 
Coomaraswamy, proved to be a true Ardhangi 
and a veritable sahadharmacharini. In the Atness 
of things she ha^ undertaken the task of editing 
several books that Dr. Coomaraswamy had almost 
Anished and are nearly ready for publication. 
Their son Rama who had his early education in the 
Gurukul University at Hardwar after specialising 
in Surgeory at the Albert Eienstein Memorial 
Hospital in U.S.A., is now a full blown Physician 
and Surgeon in New York. He is married and has 
a child. 

Though Dr. Coomaraswamy was no politician 
in the usual sense of word, he closely followed 
India’s fortunes with interest and scrutinized the 
currents and cross-currents of her political 
activities. His classic contribution to our poUt^al 
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thought is contained in his thoughtful and thought 
provoking monograph entitled “Temporal Autho¬ 
rity and Spiritual Power in the Indian Theory of 
Government” published by the American Oriental 
Society. He was guided by the lofty idealism 
reminiscent of a happy combination Mazzini and 
William Morris. 

He lived to witness the dawn of Indian 
Freedom and even expressed a desire to retire 
and lead a Vanaprasth’s life in Tibet or at the 
foot of the Himalayas, Besides, he left instructions 
to take his ashes to Benares to return them to holy 
Ganga. His widow Mrs. Dona Luisa 
Coomaraswamc came to India in 1964 with his 
ashes and fulfilled his desire. Though he is 


physically no more, he will live long throu^^« 
writings and generations yet unborn will ch^|j|H 
his memory with pride and pleasure. Hb Ixti^ 
and booklets, monographs and monumental worni 
number nearly sixty. Incidentally his missiod 
came to an end with his attaining the Biblical agb 
of three-score of years and ten. In his death Indit| 
and the East had lost the ablest and the best expott'' 
ent of Art, Literature and Philosophy. His death call 
justly he classed as a national calamity since hb 
guidance is most needed at this juncture. The 
best and quite appropriate way of honouring hb 
memory would he to get all his works translated 
into the principal Indian and Asian Language 
and endow professorial chairs on Art at the 
various Universities, 





GALSWORTHY : A CRITIC OF HIS AGE 

SUKFIARANJAN CHAKRAVORTY 


Galsworthy was the only man of letters 
who emerged out of the late nineteenth 
century’s romantic parlour to the wide hall 
of the people, to speak on their behalf. He 
did not usually like romance and sentiment, 
glamour of illusion and respcct.ability. He 
bade adieu to so called utopianism and idle 
imagination. Flowers, frolics and fairies, 
one would hardly discover in the whole range 
of his creations. He did not, like his 
predecessors, draw a sentimental veil, a 
painted-scarf over the disreputable and the 
unpleasant. Nor did he prefer the glamour 
of gaberdine and gold flakes to unshrinking 
veracity in facing unpalatable facts. He 
did not wish to go unrewarded by the tense 
of human sorrow or the comic catch at the 
merry medley of life. At least studying his 
dramas and the novels we do not find him 
ever feeling afraid of responding to the full 
throated shouts of life. Rather he is admir¬ 
ably sincere in illustrating the general 
tendency. And to do so, he had normally 
to become a critic—a critic of the soc ial and 
economic problems of his age. 

In the whole range of Galsworthy’s 
Work.s, it is never a difficult task to feel us 
fallen in the vortex of economic and social 
problems of his age,—the burning issues of 
the time. He, like many another, never 
evaded the naked realities of life. Life 
vile and life victimised, butchered and 
committed, was bis choice and bis whole 
works are the faithful echoes of actualities. 


.'Vnd if the portrayals of actualities pass on 
for criticism, I maintain without the least 
ambiguity, Galsworthy was a Critic. 

Equally in his dramas and novels some 
sort of social and economic problems were 
entered and it seems, as if, Galsworthy could 
not write without problems. Issues, minor 
or major, whatever might be their magnitude, 
were always his attraction. So, in his dramas, 
starting from the ‘Silver Box’ right upto 
‘Loyalties’, we find him dealing with these 
problems. Excepting some minor works, I 
mean many lesser works, most of his dra¬ 
matic works exhibit the omnipresence of 
fundamental social pioblems and the men 
affected in such problems are not men in 
Hamlet or Macbeth or Ibsen’s idealistic 
dramas. Galsworthy’s men are all ordinary, 
common place beings whom we meet every now 
and then. Unlike Shaw he did lean towards 
modernity and cynicism could not enter into 
his mind. As a social critic, Galsworthy 
perhaps thought of responsibilities. Conse¬ 
quently, he could neither leave any issue to 
providence ruminating on the strange mutabi¬ 
lity of men and mortals nor could he stop 
mutterig some excerpts like some 
peculiar metaphysicians. He also suggested 
and shov'ed means to solutions. While he had 
told with full conviction what the things 
were, he did not hesitate to tell at the same 
time what the things should be. 

His first drama ‘'Silver Box” deals with 
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the old adage that there is one law for the rich 
and another for the poor. ‘^Strife” depicts the 
problems of labour unrest. "Justice" reveals 
the problem of captives and treatment in 
prison. "The Pigepn" shows the problem of 
the tramps and the poor. “The Eldest Son" 
speaks of the problem of morality as applied 
to the rich and the poor. "The Fugitives" 
treats of woman’s position in the social 
scale. Tlio spirit of the crowd and 
their idealism dominate the "Mob”. 
“Loyalties" is a study of racial pride and 
social convention. "Skin Game" treats of the 
problem of upper middle class aristrocracy. 

We see, therefore, without a sense of 
paradox and with our sight clear of illusion 
that in all his dramas Galsworthy dealt with 
peculiar and manifold problems. Hut these 
problems are not individual psychological 
problems. These arc typically social and eco¬ 
nomic problems. Galsworthy’s problems were 
exclusively his own, narrowly of his age, free 
from the lift and wash of eternity, devoid of 
the gift and endowment of the transcendental. 

His novels and fictions are not stripped 
bare of problems. Problems impinge there also. 
The whole of Glasworthy’s novels can aptly 
be termed as epitomising problems of the 
middle class life. The picture of life which 
his novels reveal is, in fact, a narrower pic¬ 
ture than that of the great Victorian nove¬ 
lists. His novels lay bare a close view of a 
singularly important section of society. 
And this society abounds in various social 
and economic problems and, belatedly, the 
political problems rushed in. Moreover, in 
his novels religious problems were also 
ushered in. 

In the "Freelands" and In Chancery" we 
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find him treating with the religious probleiiui 

In "Maid in Waiting” he dealt with pcQullitt 

religious problems and God had been defined 

as "perpetual motion in perpetual quiet", but 

not as a God of mercy in the ordinary sense, 

or ns not of much immediate use to mortals. 

"Man of Property" is also not free from ptfij^ 

blems. Ills entire Saga i.e. “The Forsyte Sag^a* 
is a troubled land of problems. 

Age was the theme of John Galswortlqri 
Age was his premise. He worked on and wi|d> 
the problems of his age. Hut he was simply 
not a critic. He did not declaim as an irate 
and errant reviewer of the society. Neither 
was he a very pungent and uncompromising 
judge nor did he look down upon the social 
maladies or hate the the misanthropes and the 
criminals. We, therefore, seldom find satire 
and innuendo in his writings. He did not 
however, speak of anything like an extremist 
social renovator. He was out and out an 
artist, coniderate and compassionate anfi 
always finding halfway reconciliation between 
extremes. As a critic he was creative. Analysis 
was not his attraction and usually he was in 
favour of maintaining status quo. He belie¬ 
ved th.at the existing anomaly must go. And 
to make it go nothing reactionary would 
be adopted. Appeasement and under¬ 
standing must be slogans in every crying 
need. Speaking of the English novel :—"He 
believed that life is a mess and that we 
should be kind •, and this, say the authorit¬ 
arians, is not enough". 

Galswrothy criticised social problems not 
merely for criticism. He was, in my opinion, 
throughout his literary career, telling us of an 
inferno blazing and violent, side by side with 

a heaven ushering through gradually clearing 
smoke and smut. 



PROSPECTS OF AFRO-ASUN DEMOCRACV 


Prof. BHASKAR CHANDRA DAS 


In the world balance of power, there is 
the emergence of the Afro-Asian Bloc, and this 
fact creates a measure of growing public awa¬ 
reness both of strategic importance and of the 
success of democratic institutions in these 
countries. The combined forces of war, natio¬ 
nalism and revolution have started gathering 
momentum in Asia and Africa, the last great 
colonial domain of the Western powers and 
where Britain, France, Belgium Portugal, and 
Spain etc. arc facing the colossal task of con¬ 
trolling and guiding the forces of nationalism 
and social revolution. In the African conti¬ 
nent, there is a triangular struggle between 
Nationalism, Communism, and Western Imper¬ 
ialism, although this is not in such an 
advanced stage in Asia. The Dark continent 
has thus emerged from a deep slumber with 
exaggerated speed into the embrace of the 
modern times and is springing ih a step from 
black magic to modern civilization. Its people, 
backward, illiterate and poverty stricken, want 
better education and technology, better modes 
of life and standards of living and freedom 
from domination and exploitation. The great 
desert of Sahara divides the African conti¬ 
nent into two parts which are quite different 
from vOne another, although disease, poverty, 
difficulties of communication, lack of road and 
highways, unnatural political frontiers, narrow 
familistic loyalties, a general restlessness and 
discontent are the common denominators. 


The Africans are breaking the age-old 
shackles of slavery and are becoming free 
from Western domination. This movement for 
self-govenment has for its object more than 
the attainment of an independent political 
status. The First world war introduced a 
change, and as the economic possibilities in 
Asia started diminishing the Europeans star¬ 
ted looking more and more to Africa. The 
Second World War intensified the economic 
problems of the West by revealing and 
discouraging inadequate domestic supplies. 
A wind of change is blowing over the Afro- 
Asian countries. As Chester Bowles re¬ 
marked, the future history of the world 
will be written in these areas. 

The progressive disintegration of the 
traditional society of Africa is unloosening 
new political and social forces. An intense 
nationalism is sweeping over the continent. 
All these backward people have been 
subjected, in greater or lesser degree, to the 
same cruel discrimination and this has 
naturally led some of them to sec the desira¬ 
bility of uniting against a common enemy. 
Thus nationalism in Africa is not merely a 
protest against their economic conditions and 
their political dependence, it is also an ex¬ 
pression of a desire to play a befitting role 
in world politics. The nationalist leaders 
are non'traditional leaders and come from 
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the newly created intelligentsia, the lawyers 
and doctors, shop-keepers, civil servants 
and trade union leaders who have been 
produced by European training. Democratic 
rights and freedom have greatly stimulated 
this spirit of nationalism. The leaders in 
the movement are modernists and hence 
they believe in a liberal democracy. 

Then, throughout the course of history, 
the control exercised over a relatively un¬ 
developed country by one more fully 
organised, has invariably left the imprint of 
the latter on the political institutions of the 
subject people. 

The upsurge of Afro-Aaian nationalism is 
overlaid with the strong relations of Europeans 
against the potential menace to their material 
and social life. The ideal solution might be 
for the existing colonial powers to encourage 
the local population to adjust their shares to 
be taken in the government by the commu¬ 
nities concerned. Our hopes must rest on 
the development of a spirit of accommoda¬ 
tion between the communities, and it is easy 
between the communities which are by nature 
homogenous. But now, the political baro¬ 
meter makes singular territorial variations in 
the atmosphere of ac:ommodation between 
the Afro-Asian communities. 

Anyway, a democratic order is necessary 
to provide for and guarantee those freedoms 
necessary for popular government in the 
modern State. On the other hand, political 
parties are necessary for popular government 
to provide leadership and to facilitate a 
periodic choice of representatives by the 
common man. In short, political parties and 
democratic government presuppose, and 


require each other. Consequently, final Afrir 
can self-determination and the extinction of , 
European pressure are to be carried on in the 
light of real racial composition of many of 
Africans emergent political units. The in¬ 
fluence has encouraged and stimulated 
emulation of Western political patterns or 
stressed the supremacy of certain values 
realizeable only tlirough democratic institu¬ 
tions. 

This attraction of parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy has been, and is, opportunistic. It 
was not only possible but also easier and 
quicker to gain their ends—freedom for their 
peoples, welfare, personal aggrandisement or 
whatever the case,—if they worked within 
the evolving political structure sanctioned by 
the colonial masters. In that way, it encou¬ 
ntered less impartial resistance. In short, 
constitutionalism paid greater dividends. 
Secondly to the extent that opportunism 
has been a factor, this channelizing of natio" 
nalist energy into constitutional political 
parties demonstrates in striking fashion the 
powerful inftuence of colonial institutions 
upon the political patterns of the emergent 
African States. 

Modern nationalism, wherever it appears 
carries with it certain strong democratic 
complications because of its reference to the 
people. In a colonial atmosphere it tends 
to be ultra-democratic. Because, western 
colonial powers are most vulnerable when 
confronted with the contradictions between 
democratic pretentions and the inescapably 
paternal character of a colonial system. Thus 
the new elites are the leaders and the pri¬ 
soners of both nationalism and democracy. In 
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a democratic order, political parties are not 
only useful instruments for acquiring power, 
they are also the only legitimate and re¬ 
spectable vehicles for pursuing power. 
However, Western imperialism has tended 
to perpetuate nationlism and enabled natio¬ 
nalism to become institutionali/cd without 
losing its elan. Broadly based nationalist 
movements have become political parties 
commanding large parliamentary majorities, 
because such parties are the carriers and 
symbols of an overriding group consciousness 
referred to loosely as tribalism, regionalism 
and in cetain contexts, communism. 

Thus the channelizing of legitimate political 
activity through the traditional structure, had 
sev'eral interesting'and important consequ¬ 
ences. The result was an unprecedented 
political awakening, a mobilization of groups 
previously untouched and progressive demo- 
cratisation of the local councils. Fairly 
widescale popular participation has been 
enforced by the structure of the political 
process during the formative stages of these 
emergent States. 

The key to this system in its ideal form, 
is the presence of a free, responsible and rea¬ 
sonably united group prepared to become 
the government of the day. Thus demo¬ 
cracy provided ample opportunities for 
leadership. 

However, the experience of the working 
of democratic governments in the West 
reveals that democratic institutions can 
emerge, work smoothly, and acquire stability 
under certain conditions. It will, therefore, 
be necessary to see what these are, and 
also to find out to what extent they are 


pertinent to the Afro-Asian countries—the 
set of conditions associated with the finding 
out of social, economic, cultural and politi¬ 
cal factors common to those countries of the 
West where democracy has functioned and 
functioned successfully. This imjuiry leads 
us to examine the factors of political stabi¬ 
lity, economic standards, educational advance¬ 
ment, social structure, tradition of democracy, 
administrative organization, political consci¬ 
ousness of the people, economic development, 
national integration and .such other related 
features. 

It is necessary to observe that nationalis¬ 
tic ideas in Asia operating on traditional 
civilization and cultures are as old as those 
of the western countries. African revolt, 
therefore, is not so much a demand for 
freedom from poverty and disease. ‘Secondly, 
African nationalism is face to face with 
European nationalism. While the fear of 
European nationalism in Africa is that the 
five million whites will be swamped and over¬ 
powered by the Africans, African nationa- 
li.sm is generated by the struggle against 
colonial rulers who treat them as inferior 
and who preach the political doctrine that 
the children of the soil shall forever remain 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. But 
in the West more than anything else, it is 
social homogeneity and cohesiveness which 
have helped democracy to survive and 
flourish there. In its absence, adherence by 
all sections of society to the decisions taken 
by the government would not be possible. 
When the sections and groups in a society 
resent the decisions taken by the govern¬ 
ment, it would not be possible, to induce 
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their ready acceptance. When the 
sections and groups in a society have very 
little in common and represent diametri¬ 
cally opposite interests, the victory of one 
group comes to be regarded by the other 
groups as a threat to their very existence, 
and to 'the values they cherish. Conse¬ 
quently such groups will not hesitate to 
resort to all kinds of drastic measures in 
seeking to retain or secure office. The 
case best illustrating the point is the revolt 
of the Colonels in Indonesia in December, 
1956. The people look upon the Govern¬ 
ment as an instrument to defend and protect 
.lavauisin, which they believe to be a new 
form of colonialism. Such a situation could 
have hardly helped in encouraging all sec¬ 
tions in the country to follow peaceful 
democratic procedures. In the Western 
countries, all major cleavages, whether ethnic, 
religious or economic in nature, have either 
been reinoved or greatly reduced. ‘Tu any 
vote, the majority would tend to eonsi.st 
of the same kind of people, with the same 
tastes, traditions, and outlook as the mino¬ 
rity.’’ This is also true of many countries 
in the West. There exists thus a co¬ 
relation between social homogenity and 
democracy. The more homogeneous a society 
the greater, it seems, will be the chances 
for the survival of democraey. Social hom¬ 
ogenity denotes not total absence but the 
existence of common interests other than 
dilferences of class, religion, race, language 
etc. These interests must bo such as to 
replace, to a large extent, parochial loyal¬ 
ties and narrow considerations as the basis 
of individual and group political action. 
Further, it also implies the narrowing down 


of the vast gap between the rich and the 
poor in a society. 

But the conditions which keep the group 
conflicts within reasonable limits are among 
the key reciuisities for a democratic political 
system. Among the most important homoge¬ 
nizing factors in Western countries was au¬ 
thoritarianism. By extending the activities 
of central governments establishing control 
over all parts of the countries and reducing 
the citizen directly, it created the physical 
basis of unification. The authoritarian 
set-up was especially suited for fighting Chu¬ 
rch and feudalism which had claim to the 
loyality of ' the citizens. One wonders if in 
the Western states unification could have 
been bi ought about under a democratic cons¬ 
titution, The only Western country which 
attempted unification was Germany but it 
failed and then it was Bismarck who suc- 
ccedeed in bringing about unification through 
military force. In the Afro-Asian stale.s 
the task of national unification is proving 
to be a great load on democratic institutions. 
This is clearly illustrated by the example 
of Ghana and Indonesia. More than a 
decade after, the Central Government at 
Djakarta is still faced with the problem of 
establishing effective control over all the 
three hundred and odd islands comprising 
the Republic of Indonesia. In its efforts 
in this direction it has found Western types 
of democracy unsuitable and has replaced 
it by a virtual rule of the Army. Neither 
has the Nkrumah Government been parti- 
cul.arly enthusiastic about political rights and 
freedom. Other Afro-Asian countries have 
also found it necessary to resort to some 
of the methods adopted in Indonesia and 
Ghana to secure national unification. It 
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looks as if democracy, wherever it is impo¬ 
sed widiin this area, will sullcr heavy demage 
under the strains and stresses engendered by 
the process of unification. However, the 
degree of deviation from the democratic path 
in these countries will, to a large extent, be 
determined by the number and the nature of 
obstacles in the way of unification. 

As indicated, political parties are regarded 
as institutions charateristic of modern de¬ 
mocracy, indispensable for its success and 
survival—to provide guarantees for the free¬ 
dom necessary for popular government, and for 
providing leadership to the popular govern¬ 
ment, as well as to facilitate a periodic choice 
ofialternativ’e by the common man. In short, 
political parties and democratic governments 
presuppose and require each other. This 
existence of political parties has contribu¬ 
ted to its success ; firstly, by serving as insti¬ 
tutional channels for the expression of poli 
tical opinions and secondly, by acting as a 
check on power. I'nfortunately, in these 
Afro-Asian countries we find divergent pat¬ 
terns and levels of political evolution. Due 
to Western influence and gradual realisation 
of social unity, political parties are in the 
process of emergence, being forces of moder¬ 
nity. The presence of a politically consci¬ 
ous and clamant alien group or groups due 
to special historical and climatic reasons is 
an obstacle. Secondly, due to the prevalence 
of certain democratic assumptions and insti¬ 
tutions to a greater and more meaningful 
degrees than elsewhere on the Afro-Asian 
continent. Rut the early emergence of an 
uprooted and clamant minority, the absence 
of a dominant alien community, and the pre¬ 


valence of certain limited freedoms and adap¬ 
table political institutions—helped to provide 
a setting—conducive to the emergence of 
organized nationalist movements. These influ¬ 
ences have encouraged or stimulated emulation 
of Western political patterns, stressed the 
supremacy of certain values realixeable only 
through democratic institutions. Another fac¬ 
tor facilitating the emergence of parties was 
the very considerable organizational develop¬ 
ment that occurred prior to and during the 
second Great War. This backlog of organi¬ 
zational experience was very important in the 
development of a political party system, in 
many instances cultural organization or 
nationalist movements simply assumed the 
character of a political party, in which 
cases there was continuity both in person¬ 
nel and in organizational structure. Rut 
in many Afro-Asian countries we find either 
there are no political parties or that a 
single party is dominant in the political 
scene. In countries like Thailand, Pakistan, 
Iraq and Sudan where, in place of politi¬ 
cal parties there existed little knots of 
politicians, each held together by one lead¬ 
ing person's influence, the weakness of the 
party system has led to the entry into 
the political arena of the army which was 
the most organized, well-knit and effective 
in action among the institutions that existed 
in those countries. In countries where a 
single political party domiatnes the scene, 
the absence of a formidable opposition party 
capable of displacing the party in power 
has created a situation in which the govern¬ 
ments tend to disregard democratic norma, 
restrict freedoms and generally behave in an 
authoritarian manner. Then parliamautary 
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democracy is "basic” in Pakistan^ it is 
"guided” in Indonesia and is living on oxy¬ 
gen in Burma. But in Western democracies, 
the existence of the opposition parties con¬ 
vinces the party in power that its term of 
office is not unending and that if it misuses 
power the opposition will win the next 
election. It is the logic of history and 
grammer of politics that parties must rule 
alternatively, hence opposition is the gov¬ 
ernment in reverse (also in reserve). This is 
an incomparably efficient brake on the 
government of the day and this alternation 
is regarded as essential to the proper work¬ 
ing of democracy. But when there is only 
one party, democracy may still have a fair 
chance of survival provided such a party 
has a leadership which is wedded to de¬ 
mocratic ideals,* treats the opposition with 
consideration and attaches more weight to 
its opinions than is due on the basis of its 
numerical strength and, thirdly, it promotes 
intra party debate. Thus an in«juiry into the 
prospects of democracy in an Asian or an 
African state will not only involve the 
determination of the number of parties ex¬ 
istent in a country and their relative 
strength but will also include a study of the 
attitudes towards democracy of the leaders 
and the activities of the party or parties 
concerned, and their organizational structure 
and parctices. When political parties and 
modern democray require each other, it is 
not simply the existence of parties that is 
important; rather it is the existence of a 
structured party system functioning in what 
has been called a "Climate of political 
party govenment.” The transcendent impor¬ 
tance of the institutional frame-work is to 


be realized. Therefore, Carl J. Friedrich 
rightly points out in his mounmental work 
on constitutions 

"Party development appears*••gretly affect¬ 
ed by the policy of government in the 
period of the begining of parliamentary 
representative Government.” In the fashion¬ 
ing of new political institutions during this 
crucial gestation period it is vitally impor¬ 
tant that the constitution makers realize 
the creative nature of the tasks upon which 
they are engaed. 

Any study of the problem of democracy 
in Asia and Africa will have to take account 
of the economic comditions in the countries 
of this area. It will be necessary to examine 
the prevailing standards of living, the differe¬ 
nce in incomes of rich and poor, the nature 
of the economy and the propsects of 
economic dovelo[)inent and industrialization. 
Economic advance in the Western countries 
also resulted in the elimiation of profound 
economic cleavages. A country divided 
practically into two nations, the rich 
and the poor, can hardly be con¬ 
sidered suitable for democracy. In such a 
country the impoverished masses will have 
little patience or respect for peaceful 
democratic methods. Only economic develop¬ 
ment, and higher education for the masses 
will permit those of the lower strata to 
develop long peiod perspectives and will 
enable them to better appreciate the slow and 
complex working of democratic institutions. 
Belief in secular reformist gradualism can, 
only be the ideology of realtive will, without, 
the acceptance of such an ideology by aU. 
sections ; the adherence by the ‘‘outs” to 
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decisions made by the “ins” and the recogni¬ 
tion by “ins” of the rights of the “outs” 
which is essential to the proper working of 
democracy, will not be posible. That is why 
from Aristotle down to the present day 
everyone agrees 

“That more well-to-do a nation the greater 
the chances that will sustain democracy”. 
Hence the need of capital formulation and 
rapid industrialization.” 

With industrialization, education is closely 
related in promoting democracy in the West. 
The better educated the population of a 
country, the better the chances for demo¬ 
cracy. In none of the leading democracies 
of the West the literacy rate is h’s.s than 
96 p.c. The f^atin American countries with 
a literacy rate below 50 p.c. are invariably 
undemocratic and dictatorial. Even among 
the Afro-Asian countries there arc counti-ies 
with fairly stable democratic governments 
viz. Lebanon and Philippines. But it 
docs not necos-sarily follw that democracy 
will nourish whenever there is a high pea- 
cejntage of literacy. In Geamany, for 
instance, it failed inspitc of wide-spread 
edncatioii. It is not enough for education 
to be wide-spread, it is the quality of 
jducation that has a greater bearing on the 
prospects of democracy. In Germany the 
sontent of education was such that it crus¬ 
hed democratic instincts and promoted a 
»ense of loyalty and absolute obedience to 
the state suthority. German education was 
iisciplinary training rather than personal 
development. John Dewey was convinced 
that increased education of the right kind 


is a basic requirement for democracy. Studies 
of individual behaviour reveal that education 
engenders support for democracy. The higher 
one’s education, the more likely one is to 
believe in democratic values and support 
democratic practice. Thus education is a 
necessary though not a sufficient condition 
for democracy. In the Afro-Asian countries, 
except Lebanon and the Philippines and 
Japan, the rate of literacy is extremely 
low. India, the more stable of Afro-Asian 
democracies and with more educational in¬ 
stitutions has a literacy rate of only 25 p.c. 
Education in these conutries would firstly 
give to the masses of the people what Panik- 
kar calls the “apparatus of judgement” with¬ 
out which they cannot participate usefully 
in the democratic process. Better treatment of 
the subject population atthe hands of the\Vest 
was a kind of “sentimenfal reparation”. Some 
of it may have rejected the idealized view 
of Afro-Asian society that was fashionable 
some years ago. Education being a process 
for the manifestation of perfection of interest 
in man, will broaden their outlook, enable 
them to understand the need for forms of 
tolerance, restrain them from adhercing to 
monistic doctrines and increase their capacity 
to make rational electoral choices. Secondly, 
it will provide enough people to run the 
representative institutions, establish and acti¬ 
vate the function of political parties and volun¬ 
tary associations and man the administrative 
organization of the state and industry which 
are ever-expanding. P'inally progress in the 
field of education will mean more techni¬ 
cians and skilled personnel without whom 
the economic revolution, which is so essential 
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for the survival of democracy is impossible. 
In the absence of technical personnel and 
knowledge of general know-how even 
foreign aid cannot be of much use. Other¬ 
wise the old drama of foreign intervention 
in the internal affairs with ideological 
affiiation shall be staged. The Afro-Asian 
countries face a tremendous task in the 
clucational held. Unfortunately most of them 
either do not appreciate its importance for 
democracy or if they do they have not done 
much to improve the situation. Only a few 
of them have made signficant attempts both 
to spread litaracy and to promote higher 
education with particular emphasis on 
natural sciences. 

Political democracy postulates social 
democracy. In the West full Hedged politi¬ 
cal democracy could only be established 
after a democratic social structure had come 
into existance. It is within such a democratic 
social stsucture that the evolution of in¬ 
stitutions of political democracy took place. 
In the Afro-Asian states political democracy 
is being artifically grafted to a society which 
is far from being democratic. It is not 
being developed within the process of social 
evolution as it did in the case of the West. 
Such an imposition from without has given 
rise to collict betweeen the system of Western 
political values and the system of traditional 
social and religious values creating a con¬ 
dition of instability and threatening the 
existence of democracy. In many of these 
states democratic ideals are being opposed 
voluntarily by all those interests and groups 
which enjoy privileged positions within 
the traditional social order. For instance 


in some states the social structure is tribal ; 
in others resistance is being oflered by 
feudal i)iterests or religious iutersts as in 
the case of Pakistan, Indonesia and Ceylon. 
In Ceylon Mr. Baudarnaike was assassinated 
by a Budhist monk because of his unwil¬ 
lingness to go as far as the Buddhists 
wished in the direction of Buddhist fascism. 
Ill India also untouchability and the caste 
system, marriage and divorce laws, the 
inheritance and pioperty system, that form 
a part of the traditional society, appear to 
be in direct conflict with the system of 
political'values which are being adopted. That 
is why there was strong opposition, for 
instance, to the Hindu Code Bill in India. 
However in our country, we have been 
able to eliminate to a singnifieant extent 
conflicts of this kind. So long as a synthe¬ 
sis of the two is not achieved democracy 
will have a precarious existence, because a 
conflict between democratic values and the 
primary values of the people will be unavoi¬ 
dable particularly in countries where social 
institutions, especially law and custom, have 
the sanction of religion and are considered 
part of religions life, whereas an integrated 
value system, wherever it exists, will lend 
a strong jnstifleation and propriety to politi* 
cal institutions in support. Therefore, it 
will be necessary to find out how far the 
democratic system is .compatible with the 
system of social and religious values in the 
Afrfo-Asian states. That is, it will be necessay 
to the extent to which a sciety has become 
democratic. Again, to be taken into account 
is the degree of legitimacy etnjoyed by the 
democratic regimes in the Afro-Asiam 
states. Legitimacy means the capacity of 
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a political system to engender and maintain 
the belief that existing political institutions 
are the most appropriate or proper ones 
for the society. Etfectivenoss, no dobut, is 
necessry for the survival of a political 
system. But no system can remain effective 
at all times and under all circumstances 
as, for instance, during a period 'of an 
economic crisis or a lost war. In the U.S., 
England and Sweden,democratic systems pos¬ 
sessed legitimacy and that is why the crisis of 
eflfectiveness created by the depression did 
not result in its overthrow. It must be 
realized that in many of the Afro-Asian 
countries where conservative groups and 
institutions have generally worked and 
where the nationalist movements have almost 
always been militant and progressive, it 
becomes extremely difficult for the leaders 
to permit the continuance of such groups and 
institutions even when these have been 
divested of all powers. Compelled by the 
peoples’ government, many of the Afro-Asian 
countries have had to move against all 
such groups and institutions as soon as freedom 
was achieved. And invariably the conseva- 
tive interests so attacked have fought back 
making it difficult for the country concerned 
to achieve political .stability. Again it is 
essential that ail major social groups should 
be given access to the political process. 
Otherwise those denied such access will 
never approve of the political system under 
which they live and will be only too glad to 
get rid of it. 

Anyway, democracy is not a “push 
button” system so that we can “push" the 
button and can enjoy the beautiful light of 
democracy. Even in those Western countries 


where democracy has functioned success¬ 
fully, it did not come into existence over¬ 
night but developed into its present form as 
the result of long experience of working of 
representative institutions. Signifiaantly 
enough, it has been less stable and secure in 
France, Italy and some of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic countries where it had a deeper theore¬ 
tical foundation and no equivalent tradition 
to nourish it. However, the presence of a 
tradition of representative government is 
not the only rea.son for the qualified suc¬ 
cess of democracy. For a democracy to operate 
the mechanism of constitutional govern¬ 
ment, it must have attained a certain degree 
of political experience and knowledge. There 
must be a awakened and informed public opi¬ 
nion. In a modern democracy, it is public 
opinion wich ultimately controls policy, whe¬ 
ther in external or internal affairs, but 
there is a wide gap between the expression 
given to public opinion and definite formu¬ 
lation of policies. “Eternal vigilance” is 
said to be the price of liberty. There must 
also have developed those definite conven¬ 
tions and usages which preserve the equili¬ 
brium of the system and militate against 
any successful coup d’ etat. The methods 
and practices by which Government is ope¬ 
rated must have become largely a matter 
of tradition and have secured the sanction 
of well organized principic.s. The only way 
of achieving this is to have a tradition of 
representative government. The cake of 
tradition being based on human wisdom, 
is perfected by long standing practices. 
Unfortunately, if there is anything which 
the non-Western countries miss, surely it 
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is experience and tradition. This has crea¬ 
ted two serious problems for the Afro- 
Asian states. The absence of representa¬ 
tive governments in these countries in the 
past also developed in their peoples an 
attitude of hostility towards the foreign 
government. Alienation between the govern¬ 
ment and the people is marked especially 
in countries where government experienced 
by the people was imposed by right of 
conquest. A people coming into indepen¬ 
dence from a colonial past faces a task 
of correcting this alienation between the 
two. Here is another obstacle, in the way 
of establishing democratic institutions. 

Though the experience of representa¬ 
tive government has been longer in India 
than in most other countries of Asia and 
Africa, yet we cannot be sure if we have 
been able to develop among the people 
confidence’ and respect for parliamentary 
government. In our society exist today cer¬ 
tain forces which may deliberately or unwill¬ 
ingly undermine the faith and respect people 
have for representative institutions. Two 
such forces are Religio-communism and 
Bhoodan. The first has manifested itself 
as a remedy for impatience with democra¬ 
tic ways. The second has become a threat 
to democratic government in many ways as 
it implies distrust of politics, and says that 
the marks of evil are 'upon the politician 
preventing an identification between the 
people and the government. 

Then the Afro-Asian states except India 
had only a bare skeleton of the administrative 
organization when they became free> conse¬ 
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quently the government have not been able 
to improve the lot of i these people. The 
people are getting increasingly dissatisfied 
and restless and are gradually turning towards 
and seeking those who promise efBcient andf^'' 
effective administration even if backing them 
means the dissolution of democratic institu¬ 
tions. Again the shortage of administrative 
personnel is almost universal among the 
Afro-Asian states, because, many of the 
countries were in the tribal stage when they 
were colonized, and did not have an indi- 
geneous bureaucracy. If they had an ad¬ 
ministrative organization it generally con¬ 
fined itself to a few functions. In the past 
when a Sultan or a Raja exercised despotic 
powers he did so only within his palace 
and perhaps in his capital. Apart from 
occasional military expeditions, his ability 
to affect the daily lives of his subjects 
was severely circumscribed by the inade¬ 
quacy of transport and by the universal 
rule of traditional law and custom. But 
even this small administrative appartus was 
destroyed by the colonialist who ,established 
in its place an organization manned by 
personnel from the metropolitan country. 
When independence came, Afro-Asian coun¬ 
tries found that almost all important posts 
were occupied by foreigners. The problem 

of shortage of trained administrators has been 

« 

further aggravated in many of these countries 
by the decision of their'governments to launch 
a programme of economic reconstruction and 
to establish a welfare state. Now the pro* 
blem is replacement of foreign personnel and 
provision for an expanding administrative 
apparatus. 
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A satisfactory solution will be possible 
only on expansion of educational facilities. 
Low efficiency and corruption ot the civil 
■,services are yet another problem of the Afro- 
Asian states to tackle. It will be tackled: 
(1) by improving the general economic con¬ 
ditions as the wealth level of a society 
will to a large extent affect the standard 
of performance and honesty of the civil 
servant, and (2) by evolving a fair and 
competent method of services. A properly 

trained bureaucracy can exercise a substan 

/ 

tial check on the executive in a democracy. 

Above all, it is effectiveness which helps 
a political system to secure legitimacy. In 
the modern world, eilectiveness mainly means 
constant economic development. In these 
under-developed countries, economic revolu¬ 
tion ought to take place for the survival 
of political institution.^. Regarding the bear¬ 
ing of the international situation on the 
prospects of the Afro-Asian democracy, 
firstly foreign economic and technical assis¬ 
tance which these countries need badly will 
not be forthcoming in sufficient magnitude till 
discrimination is not eliminated and the political 
issues between the East and tiie West are 
settled peacefully. Many of these countries 
have followed the policy of non-alignment 
in their colonial past and imperviounmess 
to unawareness of the dictates of history, 
geography aad economics etc. To follow 
one only is to desert the company ‘of the 
other and thereby to create enmity; so 
that there is gain in being friend of all 
and enemy of none for their progressive 
self-development. 

Finally, it will be an incomplete analysis 
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these countries. Communism does not play 
such an important part in the African natio¬ 
nal revolt as it does in Asia and the Far 
East even though the social structure in both 
cases is plural and the socio-economic pro* 
blems are of a similar pattern. The reason 
is not far to seek. This is because, with few 
exceptions there is no traditional problem 
of landless peasantry being exploited by a 
we.althly land owning class. The problem is 
not so much landlessness as it is of the 
low productivity of the soil itself. 

The African peasants, therefore, are not 
likely to be caught by the slogans of land 
distribution, or nationalization except in 
Egypt and South Africa. The African 
peasant unlike the peasant in China is 
conservative in political outlook, and com¬ 
munism h.as no strong appeal for him. 

Communism appeals to the de-tribalized 
natives in industrial and urban areas 
where a proletariat is coming into exis¬ 
tence. It is true that the communist 
doctrine of self-determination and their well 
thought out theory of autonomous rights 
has a tremendous force and pertinence in 
the entire colonial world. To the European 
the challenge of Africa is as the challenge of 
communism. Hut since most of the Afro- 
Asian countries find thenselves within a 
radius of 1,000 miles or less from the 
frontiers of the communist nations, the cha¬ 
nces of the progres of democracy will be 
jeopardized if suspicion, mistrust and bicker¬ 
ings increase and take the place of friend¬ 
ship between them, 

In such a situation the Afro Asian 
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centrate on the development of the defence 
potential at the expense of allround economic 
development which is so essntial for demo¬ 
cracy and which India has realized only 
recently because of the circumstances created 
by the Chinese aggression, Much therefore 
will depend on the attitude of the commu¬ 
nist countries towards countries in this 
region. The future of democracy will depend 
on the attitude of the powers and ultimately 
on the consiousness of the voter. In Africa, 
the forces of discontent prevail and the 
forces of nationalism are gathering strength, 
and colonialism is on the retreat peacefully, 
but the racial discrimination practised in 
many parts of Africa lends a bitterness 
which centuries will not be able to wipe 
out For this challenge, what is needed is 
statesmanship and magnanimity. What Africa 
needs is freedom, peace and economic 
development. It also needs help ; who does 
not ? To help Africa is no mere charity, 
it is also expediency. By helping Africa to 
freedom, the West would help itself. Political 
repression and racial discrimination will 
close all doors of reconcilation. This c.an be 
the meaning of humanism. 

Democracy as a w.ay of life might be 
8ucces.>iful in the countries of the East, but 
ns a political doctrine it has certainly fail led 
to inspire the people of the region. The 
modern age is an age of grim tests and orde¬ 
als for democracy. Like many other politi¬ 
cal and economic needs it is on its touchstone. 
Either its salient principles be translated 
successfully into native practicality assuring 
the people or it must automatically wither 
away. 

Demoemotj — }ueanin(j and conceal 

Madern States with large populations 


and complex organizations face the problem 
always : how the rule of the people should 
function in practice. Lincoln said govern¬ 
ment of the people. The problem is how 
to select persons through whom the peoph%i 
will assert themselves in the government 
the state and in its complicated affairs. If 
they do not speak the people’s will-it is 
obvious that revolutionary upheavals will be 
the consequence. The fundamental requisite 
for the success of democracy are : 

1. ^lass-education or mass literacy 

2 Enlightened public opinion 

3. Economic minimum among masses ; 
where the people arc illiterate and unedcated 
judicious use of the franchise is impossible. 

The role of leaders is of cardinal impor¬ 
tance. Men praise themselves to leadership 
on false pretences by raising people’s emotions 
to a high pitch with false promises and 
betraying them after power has been grasped 
through their help. 

In Asia-thcre has been the tendency of 
the revival of the cult of dictatorial leader¬ 
ship; liquidation of democracy in Pakistan, 
Turkey, Iraq or Syria are instances of this 
revival. Ayub and Col. Nasser, Hitler, 
Mussolini, were popular leaders but 
by democracy they destroyed democracy; 
but they had democratic governments. 

Deuioi-rntir Dictatorship 

Dictatorship is the fetish worship of one 
man. Today most dictatorial leaders are 
applauded as saviours of the masses from the 
jaws of cruelty and party politicals. This is 
because there is no genuine kind of democracy 
in those areas in Asia. When dictatorship 
replaced democracy, these common people 
heaved a sigh of relief and welcomed the 
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change, At times self interested and oppor¬ 
tunistic leaders create simply hell in these 
countries. 

Masses in these countries are psycholoi- 
cnlly convinced that the so-called demcracy 
was out to destroy them politically as well as 
economically. They had a deep rooted notion 
in their mind that their leaders were con¬ 
cerned only in their game of Iparty politics 
and not in the welfare of the masses. They 
think that all social evils and economic ex¬ 
ploitation which burden their lives with the 
%lack market’', profiteering, jobberies and 
many other scandals, are the creation of these 
democratic leaders. 

To save democracy from its death-pang 
it must be nourished and nurtured with 
utmost care and caution. Modern society 
is developing under complex conditions. 

Democracy can succeed only if it can help 
the masses to keep the wolf of hunger 
and deprivation out of their doors. 
Unless th<‘re is economic satisfaction 


no political or social reformation can be 
acceptable to the masses. 

1. The working of human relationship is 
difficult to forecast. 

2. In Political science it is always risky to 
speculate. Democracy as a way of life might 
be successful in the East but as a political 
doctrine it has certainly failed to impress 
the masses. 

3. The propsects will depend on the crit¬ 
eria of democracy that the people perceive 
and the choices they make. 

Judged by the above criteria there is no 
cause for complacency, nor, however, for 
despondency either. 

The institutional forms may differ due to 
different historical stituations and cultural 
traditions. The future will depend on the 
attitude of the powers and ultimately on the 
consciousness of the voter. Its future 
is certainly a bit uncertain but not, as yet, 
(juite dark, 




SOME ASPECTS OF OUR FOOD PROCUREMENT POLICY 


Prof. CHITTAPRIYA MUKHOPADHYAYA 


The federal character of our Constitu- 
tion.^asaiiming new dimensions after the 
last general elections,-has imposed on the 
Centre as well as on the constitutent states 
a new set of responsibilities in respect of a 
really ‘national’ food policy. During the two- 
decade period of one-party rule at the 
Centre and in the states, there grew up all 
sorts of inter-state restrictions on food 
movements bargaining between ‘surplus’ and 
‘deficit’ states and all the rest that under¬ 
mined a comprehensive, unified food policy. 
It is yet to be seen if there would be re¬ 
orientation under the new political set-up. 

With a given level of administrative 
efficiency and also of determination, the state 
governments can tackle a condsiderable part 
of the present, and short-period,-distributio¬ 
nal aspect of the problem. More fundamen¬ 
tal problem8,-the monetary policy, popula¬ 
tion growth rate and the positive policy in 
respect of population control, increasing cost 
of bringing ‘marginal land under cultivation 
and the rest,-Daturally call for a more com¬ 
prehensive and long-term policy on the part 
of the Centre. 

Within the framework of these basic 
problems, the ultimate success of the food 
policy would depend on the ability of the 
Centre and the States' to draw in, what is 
broadly termed as the ‘marketable surplus’ 
for the increasing number of urban or non- 
agrioultural population. 


Side by side with such measures that 
help increasing agricultural production,- 
better irrigation, more of seeds and manures, 
credit and marketing facilities etc,-the 
government may so fix the ‘floor price’ of 
agricultural products as would result In tur¬ 
ning the ‘terms of trade’ in favour of the 
agricultural sector. The expectation would 
be that; if it could be combined with assu¬ 
rance about abundant supply of all sorts 
of consumer goods to the agricultural sector, 
this would draw in enough of ‘marketable 
surplus.’ This would enthuse the agricul¬ 
turists to direct their production programme 
in such a manner as would enable them to 
give all such agricultural raw materials as 
the non-agricultural sector would require 
for industrial expansion. 

This coui’se would surely presuppose, 
amongst othei-s : (a) an all round increase in 
agricultural prices; (b) encouragement to the 
industrial sector to invest its capital for all 
such consumer goods for which there is an 
insatiable demand in the rural agricultural 
sector. 

Raising of agricultural prices, possibly to 
the relative level that prevailed during the 
‘normal’ years of l!)2r)-29,- would surely bring 
in several pertimeut questions: 

i) what part of the additional increase 
in price will ultimately flow to (he agricul¬ 
turists themselves f Is it likely that, as at 
present, the beneficiaries will be those who. 
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though living in villages or in small towns, 
have quite a big stake in the trading and 
other non-agricultural activities ? Land 
distribution pattern being what it is, will this 
higher price only help to widen the cleavage 
between the few ‘big rayats’ and those 
‘under-rayats’ or landless labourers who 
form a formidable majority in the agricul¬ 
tural sector ? Small cultivators, who h/diri- 
dunUjf do not have enough of ‘markatable 
surplus’ but have to rush to the market just 
to have enough cash to lit]uidate debts to 
the ‘big rayats’ may not (state of coopera¬ 
tive purchasing centres notwithstanding) 
have the benefit of the higher price. 

If the increased profitability of agricul¬ 
ture leads to larger flow of eapital from the 
urban sector for investment in land, what 
steps would have to be taken to stop large- 
scale transfer of land (perhaps not ‘legal’ 
but ‘de facto’) from small cultivators to ‘big 
rayats’ (or even to Joint Stock Companies)? 

It may be argued that such shift in land 
jwnership would eventually lead to better 
productivity and larger productivity and lar¬ 
ger production. Marginal cultivators, instead 
)f having the doubtful satisfaction of working 
m their own ill-maintained land, would work 
18 wage-earners on the same’plots of land and 
f^ould get higher remuneration. Apart from 
:be political and social effects of such a pat¬ 
tern of land-ownership and of agricultural 
practices, this would,—unless it is deliberately 
guided and controlled by the state with a 
definite goal in view,-no doubt put the clock 
back in terras of emancipation of the milli¬ 
ons to which the country is committed. 

(ii) On the other hand, quite varied, and 
even opposite reactions may be evident amon¬ 


gst the sixty million cultivating families to 
an upward revision of price. Some cultiva¬ 
tors, particularly the ‘big rayats’ and those 
caste-groups with less inhibitions about the 
social constrictions, may be enthused to pro¬ 
duce more, others may, with their usual re¬ 
luctance to work harder, just remain satisfied 
with whatever higher price they may get out 
of their e.xisting level of production. As a 
consG(pience there may, as it happened in 
the early phase of the NEP in the USSR 
as well, be an actual decline in the How of 
‘marketable surplus’. 

(iii) A price rise for agricultural products, 
in absence of a definite policy for pegging 
the industrial prices and for restraining the 
profit policy of the organised private sector, 
react immediately on the already inflationary 
price structure. If the basic commodities of 
the agricultural sector receive a further pre¬ 
mium in price vis-a-vis non-agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, this would invariably recoil on the pri¬ 
ces of industrial goods. 

On the other hand, if industrial prices 
are sought to be kept down by coercive me- 
thod.s, this may, as things stand at present, 
lead to labour unrest, and also perhaps to 
eventual ‘flight’ of capital away from the in¬ 
dustrial sector. Alternatively, this may en¬ 
courage introduction of further 'labour sav¬ 
ing’ devices and monopolistic concentration 
resulting in shrinkage in the rate of absorp¬ 
tion of additional labour force in industries. 

(iv) Assuming that the government, in 
order to induce agriculturists to put in more 
of their produce on the market, would be will¬ 
ing to allow scarce real resources to be di¬ 
verted to the production of more of consum¬ 
er goods then, apart from the slowing 
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down of the rate of building up of the Icapi- 
tal base^ there would be the need for noopp¬ 
ing up a much larger share of the income 
from the agricultural or rural sector by direct 
as well as indirect taxes. Extension of direct 
taxes has its obvious limits in the agricultu¬ 
ral sector, and indirect taxes, already suffici¬ 
ently iniquitous, would have to be used with 
caution to avoid further inter-sectoral income 
disparity. 

The government would naturally see rea¬ 
son in all these arguments and would itself 
put forward other arguments too. 

In its anxiety to feed the growing urban 
population, it might not feel inclined to de¬ 
pend only on what would turn out to be Just 
a modified version of the market conoray ; 
floor price bring pitched high by decree only 
tnay not be cttective if the remaining part of 
the operations is left to the age-old practice 
of price-mechanism. 

Nor would the government like to allow, 
for obvious reasons, all the scarce resources 
of the country to be diverted primarily for 
the production of consumer goods in order 
to lure agriculturists to prduce more for the 
non-agricultural industrial sector. 

In absence of a very rigid control over 
(a) either acreage limitation for dillorent 
crops (b) or floor ceiling prices of all major 
agricultural products or over (c) the market 
operation itself by acting as wholesale and 
monopoly buyer of foodgrains and impor¬ 
tant cash-crops, the government may decide, 
in the over-all interest of ‘planned’ growth 
to impose ‘levy’ on a more extensive scale 
than at present. 

Simultaneously, it may deliberately fix 
agricultural prices, particularly of major food- 


grains, at a low level vis-a vis ' non-agricuItU". 
ral prices in general. 

The counter part of this, in the urban non-. 
agricultural sector, would not only be conti-" 
nuance of rationing on a wide-scale, but^also 
a clear direction to the industrial establish¬ 
ments not to fritter away, at least for soma 
decades to come, the real resources of the 
country in manufacturing low priced consum¬ 
er goods, a large part of which would be 
marketed in the agricultural rural sector. 

The argument would possibly be that, as 
in all developing countries, (particularly such 
ones having, not a tofaf, but a pla¬ 

nning), we must have to channelise almost 
the entire resources for making capital goods 
so that the next generation may reap the 
benefit of our present sacrifice. If this means 
some ‘tightening of belt’ . in the agricultural 
sector in particular, we should have to take 
it as the price that a developing country like 
ours, suffering from particularly low propor¬ 
tion of cultivable land per capita, demands 
of us. 

If ‘levy’ is nothing more than a mandate 
to the agricultural sector to deliver a certain 
(juantity of its produce at the pmaUiny 
market rate, the state, in that case, is 
nothing more than a irhnlesalc hujivr, with 
the over-riding power to take from the 
cultivators what it requires for the non- 
agricultural population. I’herc is no delibe¬ 
rate tampering with the market economy, 
or price-mechanism, as such. 

If the government has the satisfaction of 
not depriving the cultivator of what he would 
otherwise have received in the market, this 
is perhaps also true that the government is 
then concerned with nothing more than an 
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. assured procurement for the urban popula¬ 
tion only. The other side of the shield,-the 
overall problem of feeding the ‘have-nots’ 
in the vast agricultural sector itself re¬ 
mains obscure. 

Here the government is more or less in 
the role, not of the agent of a Welfare State, 
but of the more articulate urban population 
on the one hand, and of the ‘big rayats’ on 
the other. The urban sector would get its 
quota of ration (at a ‘subsidised’ rate or at 
the ‘cost plus’ rate) and the ‘big rayats’ 
would get their ‘reasonable’ market price. 

This would end the responsibility of the 
government. After fulfilling this role, it 
would think of giving ‘doles’ to the famine- 
stricken population, the ‘weaker section’ of 
the rural sector. The role of the govern¬ 
ment as the mobilizer of the savings of the 
people for going ahead with a pre-determined 
long-term economic plan would naturally 
recede to the background. The basic problem 
of an ovmill shorfafjfi of food, if not for the 
present generation then for posterity,- 
would thereby invariably get blurred. 

And this is exactly where we have been 
standing all these years. We are satisfied 
about the ‘levy’ collections (or, if that is not 
forthcoming, about supply from either the 
Central Pool or even from the PL 480 des¬ 
patches* ••)> and in the same breath, we 
express concern over the widespread distress 
of the people in the rural sector. 

Levy, when accotnpanied by a delibera¬ 
tely low price of grains (which cuts down 
the purchasing power of the cultivator in 
order to fulfil a long term objective of the 
state) carries with it an element of coercion 
and aims at by-passing the market 
mechanism. 


This, with its counterpart in the calcula¬ 
ted siphoning off of^the resources in the non- 
agricultural sector towards creation of the 
capital-base of the country, presupposes a 
determined role of the state in sacrificing the 
present interests of alt sections of the exist¬ 
ing generation for some time to come. 

Dy keeping down the price of agricultural 
commodities that would flow to the market, 
the state might also aim .at keeping low the 
cost of production in the industrial sector. 
In a country where food items constitute 
the largest propoition of family budget, low 
price of grain, under a given set of condi¬ 
tions, keeps down the wage-cost and conse¬ 
quently strengthens the hands of tlie 
government in pegging the prices and 
profits of non-agricultural products. 

With this would accompany a definite 
industrial policy for the widening of the 
capital base; luxury consumer goods would 
be kept in the background for production 
of such goods that would go to make the 
backbone of the country stronger. This 
would carry, however, a call for ‘tightening 
the belt’ not only for the agricultural sector 
but also for the urban non-agricultural 
population. 

But the element of coercion that this 
policy presupposes, cannot naturally be 
popular in a country where ‘total* planning 
is not preferred and various ‘pressure groups’ 
tend to gather strength under the impact 
of growth. Moreover, as people make some 
sacrifice for the planned growth, they have 
expectations for having a share of the bene* 
fits that accrue. 

To expect, therefore, that the agricul¬ 
tural sector, because of its vastness (vast- 
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ness of what ?—of size or of poverty ?), would 
make the sacrifice by continuing to receive 
unremunerative prices, would bs rather too 
unrealistic. 

Moreover, asking the agriculturists to 
deliver grains in plenty at a price much 
below the average non agricultural prices 
would, in A democratic set-up, lead almost 
invariably to shrinkage in the flow of ‘marke¬ 
table surplus’, Simultaneously, agricultural 
raw materials for the industrial sector would 
also tend to shrink. On the other hand, de¬ 
mand from growing urban populations jnay 
also Icai to diversi >n of land from grains 
to more remunerative items like milk, meat, 
vegetables etc; while, this]in itself may bring 
in more income to the agriculturists (or 
some of them), this would, in aggregate 
terras, mean decline in the production of 
basic food items required for the larger but 
poorer section of the population. 

If, on the other hand, in order to supply 
grains to the urban population, we convert 
our country into a 'police state’ (as some 
states actually did during the last procure¬ 
ment season), even then, in absence of a 
more comprehensive plan, a continuing or 
permanent solution would not be in sight, 

Success of the ‘levy’ system, which in 
effect would mean ‘confiscation’ in a restricted 
sense and payment of a particularly low 
amount as price or compensation for a 
year or two, may arise for a combination of 
reasons. 

The ‘big rayats’ have raised, during the 
short period of boom in agricultural prices in 
the immediate past, their total reciuirement 
of cash to a high pitch. Educating the son 
in the college, constructing ‘pucca’ houses, 


buying more land ( perhaps as ‘benarader’ ) 
from small cultivators, investing money in 
business and in landed property in the towns 
nearby, possessing radio, cycle, watclqwhich were 
once considered the exclusive possession of 
the ‘urban’ gentry—all these may continue to 
intensify their cultivation efforts so as to 
derive the maximum c.ash they require. 

Rut, will this be the general trend under 
the present social and economic .«tructurc ? 
1‘eiliaps not. And if this proves to bo a 
permanent and general fesitiire, it would 
possibly mean further transfer of land from 
cultivators to (he ‘big ra}:its'. 

It might be argued that, as at the time 
of the Industrial Revolution in the late 
eighteenth .and early nineteenth centuries in 
Britain, agriculture should pass on to wealth¬ 
ier people who should ,‘‘mechanise’ 'agricul¬ 
ture ; the ‘Rural Exodus’ that would then take 
place would pave the way for future indust- 
rialsation through the tears and toils of the 
residents of the hovels and slums of big 
industrial cities. This may have its arguments; 
but our declared policy is certainly not 
consistent with a growth pattern of this typo, 
‘.Vgriciiltural Revolution’ must siuely precede 
‘industrial revolution’, or rather these should 
go together. Hut th" wajs must be dillerent: 
or, that is what is being professed by our 
framers of the Plans. 

(^iir objective of planning being what it is, 
what sort of economic relationship do we 
want to establish between the v.ast, bm rfumb 
agricultural sector, and the compaiatively 
small but articulate nou-agricultural sector? 

Experience of the Jast decade and a half 
have shown that while the [ter iinome 

in the srcondanjllcrfidrn si'ilois has, without 
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interruption, increased by more than fifty 
per cent, that of the agricultural sector has 
erratically fmoved up and down several times 
and has registered an increase of no more than 
sixteen per cent, The gap in income between 
primary sector on the one hand and the two 
sectors on the other, has considerably wid¬ 
ened. The oft-repcated slogan, “produce or 
perish” has proved to be the wrong slogan 
for the agriculturists ; they find that being 
tagged to a market economy that is predom¬ 
inated by forces beyond their control, they 
only “produce and perish”, 

And now, in more recent years, as population 
pressure mounts up, employment opportuni¬ 
ties fall behind, monetary policy tends to 
create a ‘runaway’ inflation, and the ‘gener¬ 
ous’ flow of PL 480 food-aid shows signs 
of drying up, agricultural sect r is being 
gradually mbjccted to pressures from the 
government to produce more ( or, in any case, 
to deliver more of grains for the rationing 
system of the urban sector ). 

What measures should establish a more 
lasting and healthier relationship between 


the two wings of the economy which have 
a common goal in view ? If the agricultural 
sector is expected to play its role as an 
equal partner with the non-agricultural 
sector, what incentives and help does it re¬ 
quire from the stronger partner ? 

It is needless to add anything to the 
almost endless pool of literature on the 
institutional and technological reforms that 
the agricultural sector requries so that it 
can contribute, on a more enduring basis, to 
the national wealth. Under the new politi¬ 
cal set up, that our country has got after 
the general elections, the Central Govern¬ 
ment as well as the constiiuent states ( both 
the ‘surplus’ and ‘deficit’ states ) would have 
to put their heads together for evolving a 
‘national’, and not zonal or regional, food 
policy. The deficit state of West Hengal, 
which has to suffer the brunt of a high pres¬ 
sure of population and a host of other ‘man¬ 
made’ problems, would have to suggest ways 
not only for its owm population but for other 
deficit states of India. 



COLONISATION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


8. K. SACHDEVA 


Oae of the inoet outstaadiog features of 
the 15th and 16th century Europe was the 
spirit of adventure and exploration which 
inspired the people of the continent. This 
spirit drove many a bold and fearless adven¬ 
turer to see and made them undertake peri¬ 
lous voyages in search of new and strange 
lands. The predominant motive behind this 
effort was the vast riches of (ndia and China 
which excited the imaginations of the Euro¬ 
peans and beckoned them to the East. 

India had been known to Europe since 
time immerorial, and there had been intimate 
commercial intercourse between the two. 
What then was the necessity to reach India 
and other eastern countries by seaf About 
the middle of the 15th century, the Ottoman 
Turks, captured Constantinople and blocked 
the land route to the east. They were a mar¬ 
tial people and had little interest in trade 
or commerce. Nor would they encourage 
others to take advantage of the lucrative 
trade with eastern countries. Moreover, the 
relations between the Turks and the Euro¬ 
peans were far from cordial. So, with the 
hostile Turk standing astride the overland 
route to the east, the Europeans had no alter¬ 
native but to find out some other way to 
reach India. 

The Portugues and the Spaniards were 
in the van of this effort to reach India by sea. 
The belief that the world was round and 
not flat, as was generally held in earlier 


days, had been flrmly established by then. 
Acting on this belief, the Spaniards tried to 
reach India by going west, while the Porto? 
guese tried by going east. The latter made 
a great advance in 1486, when a Portuguese 
Bartholomew Diaz, discovered the Cape of 
Good Hope, the southern-most tip of Africa. 
It was an important discovery, because it 
threw open the way to India, and, over a 
decade later, Vasco da Gama, taking advan¬ 
tage of this discovery, reached the western 
coast of India. 

En route to India lay the continent of 
Africa, which had been known to Europe 
since the dawn of history. Even so, because 
of its inhospitable climate and the forbidd¬ 
ing nature of the coast, it failed to attract 
the Europeans, But in the 15th century, the 
obsession to reach the 'golden' cast by sea 
changed the situation; it rendered the explo¬ 
ration of the African coast essential, because 
it was not possible to sail eastward unless the 
continent of Africa was rounded. The 
Portuguese, although far ahead of other 
European nations in the exploration of the 
African coast and first to reach the Cape of 
Good Hope, made no attempt to establish 
themselves on the continent. And it was left 
to the Dutch, who later supplanted the Portu¬ 
guese in the East, to found a colony in the 
Cape region in 1652. Even the Dutch had 
no intention of settling there; the colony was 
meant only to serve as a port of call for the 
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Dutch siiips going to or coming from Indi:i 
or other eastern countries. 

The embryonic colony set up by the Dutch 
grew in course of time, but the growth was 
extremely slow—so slow that even after 10 
years of its establishment, the population was 
was not more than 2r)0. During the closing 
years of the 17 th century, however, the popu¬ 
lation growth received some impetus as a 
fdsult of the immigration schemes introduced 
by Simon Vander Stel, the Dutch Governor 
of the colony at the time. 'I’hose schemes 
were followed up by liis son, W. A. Vander 
Stel, who succeeded him as Governor in 1699. 
^hen \V. A. Vander Stel retired in 1707, the 
population of the colony was a little less than 
1800. After the Vander Stels, no special 
efforts wore nude by the local authorities to 
bring in immigrants, and the population grew, 
in the main, by natural multiplication, touch¬ 
ing the lOjOOO mark in 170.’). 

The in iinigraiits constituted a heterogenemis 
mass, belonging to different nationalities and 
religions, but the overwhelming majority 

comprised the Dutch and the Germans. They 
also included a handful of French Huguenots 
—that is, the French Frotestants—who had 
fled the country in order to escape persecu¬ 
tion. The .'C immigrants became completely 
but of touch with their motherlands, and 
gradually, with the pas.sage of time, their 
national traits were rubbed off and other 
dfl|Eerences more ironed out. The mass of 
divrar.se human beings was thus fused into 
one homogeneous people, who regarded 
Africa as their only home. They came to 
be known Afrikaners, their language, which 
was a hybrid dialect composed of bits from 


the speeches of different language groups 
among tho; immigrants. 

The closing years of tlie 18th century 
and the opening of the 19th formed a most 
turbulant period in European history. There 
was the Krenc-h Revolution, followed by 
Nepolconic war's, and England and France 
were engaged in a life and death struggle. 
The last dec.ade of the 19th century saw 
the fall of Holland and a republic being 
established there by the French the Prince 
of Orange fleeing the country and staking 
refuse in Fngland. With a change in the 
fortunes of Holland, the fate of the Cape 
Colony was bound to be aftected. Fearing 
that the Colony might be taken over by 
Franco, and in order to prevent this poten¬ 
tial eventuality, England forestalled France 
by capturing the Colony in 179."), ostensi¬ 
bly on beh.'ilf of the Prince of Orange. 
Thus the Colony passed under the control 
of England. 

Naturally enough, tho Africaners did not 
take kindly to the Rritish rule. lieing 
conservative by nature and firmly anchored 
to their own political and social institu¬ 
tions, they resented very much the changes 
introduced by the British from time to time. 
They disliked the policy of progressive 
Anglicisation of the Colony on which the 
British had embarked. In 1820, as many as 
.5000 British settlers were brought from 
England. Thie was obviously meant to 
tighten the British grip over the Colony, 
and as such aroused much resentment 
among the Africaners. Matters came to a 
head 10 years later, when the British Par¬ 
liament abolished slavery. The Afrikaner 
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farmers—commonly known as Boers, a Dutch 
word meaning ‘farmer’—were hit mo*t by 
this reform. Slave labour was the chief 
instrument through which they worked 
their farms, and the abolition of slavery threw 
their whole economic system into disarr-ay. 
Exasperated beyond measure, they decided to 
leave the Colony rather than live under the 
ever-intruding British. In this way began what 
came to be known as the Great Trek. 

Leaving their ancestral homes and villages, 
carrying iheir belongings and urging their 
cattle before them, nearly 7,000 Boers set out 
for an unknown destination. They went in 
small parties and in different directions. A 
great mass of them settled in the great plains 
between the Orange and the Vaal rivers, and 
beyond the latter river. Some of them drifted 
into Natal, from where, however, they were 
driven out by the British. The settlements in 
the Orange river valley and in the plains 
beyond the A^aal river grew, and, in course of 
time, developed into the free and independent 
republics of Orange Free State and Trans¬ 
vaal. 

The Boers had left the Cape Colony in 
order to get rid of the British, but they wore 
not going to have this riddance. Soon the 
Boer Republics attracted the attention of the 
British, who began to eye them hungrily and 
look for an opportunity to swallow them. An 
opportunity presented itself before long. 'Phere 
was some internal trouble in the Republic of 
Transvaal. Although the British were in no 
way concerned with it, yet, since it fit in with 
their plans, they decided to make it an excuse 
for picking up a quarrel with the Transvaal 
and annexing it. But the Transvaal proved 
a hard nut to crack, The Boers refused to 


accept British authority and rose in revolt 
against them. In 1881, they inflicted a severe 
defeat upon the British at Majob* Hill, thus 
compelling the latter to come to terms with 
them. .'Vs a result, the British withdrew from 
the Transvaal, declaring it an autonomous 
state under their snzprainty. 

The defcit of Majuba Hill was no doubt 
a disastrous one, but it failed to deter 
British from pursuing their oxpansiot^ 
policy in South Africa. About this time, 
a little earlier, the commanding figure of Ce¬ 
cil Rhodes, who later became the Prime 
Minister of Cape (’olouy, appeared on the 
South African scene. A staunch imperialist 
of the type India had seen in Robert Cliv#);’ 
Cecil cherished the dreim of bringing t^ 
whole of South Africa ui der the British sway.' 
He organised the British South Africa Com¬ 
pany on the lines p.arallel to those of the 
Ea-st India Company. Largely through his 
eflorts and those of the Company he organi¬ 
sed, Bechnanaland, a vast region south west 
of the Transvaal, and southern Rhodesia 
passed under the British domination. With 
the British a.'quiring these new dominions, 
the Boer Republics of the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal were hemmed in on all 
sides by the British teriitory, with the excep¬ 
tion of a small portion of the Transvaal bor¬ 
der touching Mo/ unbique, a Portuguese pos* 
session. 

Meanwhile, developments in the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal had been giv¬ 
ing a fresh turn to the situation in these Re¬ 
publics. In 18(50, diamond fields were dis¬ 
covered in the Orange Free State, followed a 
little later by the discovery of the fabulously 
rich gold fields at Witw.atersrand in the Tra¬ 
nsvaal. These discoveries no doubt had im¬ 
portant economic consequences, but of much 
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more far-reaching character were the politi¬ 
cal consequences which flowed from them. 
With a prospect of becoming rich over night 
dangling before their eyes, scores of adven¬ 
turers and fortune-hunters, mostly from the 
Colony, rushed to these places, and huge set¬ 
tlements sprang up. Among these new¬ 
comers or ‘Uitlanders’, as the Biers called 
them, the British predominated. The Boers 
naturally did not like these people, and the 
relations between them far from cordial. It 
was particularly so in the Transvaal, where 
the 'Uitlanders', inter alia, nursed the grie¬ 
vance that they were being treated as politi¬ 
cal out castes. Their grievance was not 
wholly devoid of Iruth ; they contributed 
the major portion of the state revenue, and 
yet thry had little or no share in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country. This state of atlairs 
could not last long and was bound to preci¬ 
pitate trouble. Matters grew worse and 
came to such a pass as to compel the British 
Government to intervene. 

The British intervention could not but 
lead to war. The Orange Free State threw 
in her lot with the fister Boer Republic, and 
hostilities broke out in 1891). The British 
had the full support of their home country, 
who helped not only with money but with 
men and material, sending nearly l0,000 tro¬ 
ops at the very out-set of the war, the Boers 
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had no such support, and they had to fight 
single-handed. Another factor of far reaching 
consequences giving the British an edge over 
their rivals, was that the land-locked Boer 
Republics were almost surrounded by the 
British territory. Under these circumstances, 
British victory was not only obvious but ine¬ 
vitable. The war raged for two years and a 
half, ending in the victory for the British, 
who forced the Treaty of Vereeniging upon 
the Boers. 




The Republics lay prostrate ; the way for 
the creation of a union of the South African 
colonies was now clear, the dream of Cecil 
Rhodes was going to materialise. The Bri¬ 
tish set about the whole business very care¬ 
fully and cautiously. \\'ith the eventual end 
of creating a union in view, the railways and 
the customs of the South African colonies 
were analgamated. An English education 
system was introduced. Wisely enough, the 
vanquished Boers were treated most liberally, 
and every efforts was made to win them over. 
Having thus prepared the ground, the Bri¬ 
tish Parliament passed in 1910 the South 
Africa Act, which gave birth to the Union 
of South Africa, comprising the Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange 
Free State. 



THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEADLOCK 

S. K. CHOUBA 


Considerable altenlion has, understandably, 
been given to the recent Supreme Court judgement 
(February 26, 1967) on the Colaknath case which 
has created a constitutional dead-lock and, pos¬ 
sibly, has complicated the lifting of emergency. 
The last session of Parliament also had a discus¬ 
sion of the problem on a private member’s bill. 
Outside Parliament, however, four alternative re¬ 
medies to this dead-lo'ok have been suggested : 

(1) The Government of India may wait for 

a reversal of the verdict passed by a simple majo¬ 
rity of one. till another case of a like nature comes 
up before the Supreme Court. ~ 

(2) Ihe President may make a reference to 
the Supreme Court of the same question through 
which a re\crsal of the verdict may be brought 
about. 

(3l Parliament may convert itself into a 
Constituent Assembly, on occasions, to amend the 
provisions of Part HI. 

(4) Parliament may use the provisions of 
Art. 368, which have been debarred from juris¬ 
diction over Part III of the Constitution, to amend 
Art. 368 itself in order to authorise the said arti¬ 
cle to cover Part HI expressly. 

This article is intended to e.xamine these sug- 
guestions. There is a preliminary objection to the 
th» first two suggestions from the point of judicial 
independence, as in both the cases the Government 
will expect a certain kind of judgmait from the 
Supreme Court. The waiting implied in the first 
suggestion, moreover, will involve an unnecessary 
time-lag. 

The suggestion of Presidential reference also 
appears inadequate as the Supreme Court’s opi¬ 
nion on such reference is purely advisory and can 
neither bind any court nor supersede a verdict. 

A salient example of the weakness of this sugges¬ 


tion is the Keshav Singh case in which the Sup¬ 
reme Court gave an opinion which was not given 
due cognisance by the Allahabad High Court when 
the latier finally disposed of the case. The 
Keshav Singh case has left the possibility open 
for supersession of an advisory opinion <of the 
Supreme Court by a High Court or even the Sup¬ 
reme Court itself. 

The third suggestion is of converting Parlia¬ 
ment into a Constituent Assembly . The Supreme 
Court itself has admitted that there is no express 
authorisation of the Constitution for the conven¬ 
tion of a Constituent Assembly by Parliament. 
The suggestion, that item 97 of List I of the 
Seventh Schedule should be explored for such 
authority, is clearly uncalled for, as the said item 
has merely given the residual powers in the matter 
of ordinary legislative distribution of powers be¬ 
tween the Union and the States. (The majority, 
here, has shown an astounding reliance on an im¬ 
plied power, with a strenuous imagination). It 
also impairs the federal principle, which has been 
at least partially adopted in respect of certain Arti¬ 
cles of the Constitution that require to be amend¬ 
ed with the concurrence of the majority of State 
Legislatures. The majority, further, did not take 
note of the fact that item 97 is not operative in 
the Unions relations with the Stale of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The suggestion, therefore, has a dan¬ 
gerous implication in that once a Constituent 
Assembly is set uj), there will be no limit to its 
powers and respect for the Slates’ opinions may 
easily be thrown into the sea. 

Hence, there appears to be no alternative to 
an amendment of the Constitution, The Supreme 
Court has laid down that Art. 368 only prescribes , 
the procedure of amendment and does not carry 
any authority for the same. Thus, in view of the ^ 
judgement, an authority for amendment has to be T 
given to this Article, Such authority has been ! 
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given in some foreign (’onsHtutions in the follow¬ 
ing wa}s :— 

U.S.A. (Alt. \ ) : ‘’Tilt! Congress,. 

shall propo.-ie amen<lment to this Constitution.,... 
.whicii . shall be valid to all in¬ 
tents and puijHises, as part of this Constitution 
when ratified.’’ 

Australia (Section 121!I "This Constitution 
shall not be alteied except in the following 
manner.” 

Eire I Section It) ( 1) | : “ Any provision of 

this Constitution ma> be amemled, whether by 
way of \aiiation, addition or re|)eal in the man¬ 
ner provided by this article'’. 

Theie i', iindei the present political set up, a 
possibilit\ of delay, if not an element of uncer¬ 
tainty, in the ptopo-.d for ameiulmeni of Ait. .%f> 
which leipiirc' the -iipiwnl ol 2-Irds of the mem¬ 


bers of either House of Parliament and the con¬ 
currence of at least one-half of the Stale Legisla¬ 
tures . 

The pos.sibilily of amending Art. 13—^the 
key point of the verdict—may, therefore, be ex- 
mined. The Supreme Court has decided in this 
case that “amendment is ‘law’ within the meaning 
of Art. 13", clause (2) of which forbids the State 
“to make any huv which takes away or abridges” 
any of the Fundamental Rights, Distinction may 
pertinently be drawn between a constitutional law 
and an oiilinary legislation. Hence the word 
‘law* in Article 13. clause (2) may be substituted 
b\ the word ’legislation’ with a suitable definition 
of the latter added to, and necessary alterations 
being made in, clause (3) of the same Article. 
Sueii a change will not need the ratification of 
one-half of the State Legislatures. 








COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT-TRENDS AND TENDENCIES 




Dr. B. S. 

It is a well known fact that the coopera* 
tire movement was ushered into India by 
the Government in the year 1904. The 
movement was introduced with high hopes 
and lofty aspirations. This laudable measure 
was hailed as 'a turning point in economic 
and social history by Henery W. Wolff the 
great cooperator and “the way from poverty 
to plenty” by Sir Daniel Hamilton, an enli¬ 
ghtened administrator. From the times of 
Mr. Nicholson to Mr. Mirdha almost all the 
committees and commissions have reiterated 
their abounding faith in the efficacy of the 
movement as a lasting solution to the prob¬ 
lem of rural economy in general and agri* 
cultural credit in particular. In a country 
like India which is wedded to democratic 
planning on socialistic lines, such an institu* 
tion can play a singular role in the formul¬ 
ation and implentation of our plans. This 
is the main reason why our national 
Government has accorded it such an enviable 
position in our plane. It is now regarded as 
an indispensable instrument of planned 
esonomic action and not as a species with¬ 
in 'the private sector. 

In order to extricate the movement from the 
rut of passivity and stagnation, the Govern¬ 
ment has provided massive assistance in the 
form of loans, share capital, subsidies and 
grants. The role of the state has undergone 
a radical change from a mere onlooker to 
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that of an active partner in the field of 
cooperation. V 

Phenomenal Proohessj 

The liberal aid provided by the state has 
considerably accelerated the pace of the co¬ 
operative movement. During the la.st decade . 
it has grown by leaps and bounds. It is now 
a mammoth organisation which covers 86 p.c. 
of our villages and 3‘] p.c. of our rural 
population. The number and membership of 
all types of cooperatives have increased from 
1.8 lakhs and 1.37 lakhs in ll)51-.62 to 3.42 
lakhs and 3.7S lakhs in 19(j4-96 respectively. 
The proportion of agricultural credit suppli¬ 
ed by the co-operatives has moved from 3.1 
per cent in 1951-62 to 26.9 per cent in 
1961-62. The amount of loans disbursed by 
the agricultural credit societies increased 
from Rs 23 crores in 19.50-51 to Rs 331 crores 
in 1964-65. Every state has now an apex 
bank whicn is supposed to act as a balancing 
centre, clearing house and the highest finan¬ 
cial agency for the cooperatives. The basic 
principle of one central cooperative bank 
for eacli district has been followed in most of 
the states and wherever more than one bank, 
or banking union existed, the same has been 
amalgamated so as to_ from one strong HI 
viable unit for each district. For providini 
long term finance to the far.ners, 19 ceotiM 
land mortgage banks with over 800 prii 
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banks or brances have been working in the 
country. 

In order to dovetail credit with marke 
ting, about 2354 primary marketing socie¬ 
ties have been organized at the 

various mandi centres. 1 he coopera¬ 
tive movement has also pervaded into the 
non-credit sector. There has been a pheno¬ 
menal growth of industrial, farming, housing 
societies and consumer’s tstores. Table I 
I highlights the progress of the cooperatives 
\\ in the various fields. 

Mauickd Rkgional Disi*ai{ii’ii>> 

The positive .aspect of the cooperative 
[movement has, however, thrown up some 
I very striking trends and tendencies. In the 
I first instance, it is quite evident that the 
j cooperative movement in Tndia has failed 


to proceed on a uniform basis. There is a 
marked regional disparity and unevenness in 
its growth. This would be sufficiently borne 
out by the fact that while in the States like 
Punjab and M.adras more than SO per cent 
of the rural population has been covered by 
the movement, in other States like Assam, 
Orissa, West Bengal and Bihar not even 20 
per cent of the people have come within the 
cooperative fold. Even within the same 
State considerable discrepancy is discernible. 
In Rajasthan, for instance, one third of the 
cooperative societies are concentrated in the 
the four districts of Ajmer, .Jaipur, Kota, and 
Bharatpur, while the remaining ones are 
scattered in other 22 districts. In Andhra, 
the movement has achieved greater success 
in coastal districts than in Kayalaseema or 
Tclengana. 


TABLE 1 


PiuujiiKss Oi-' CoouEUAiiVK Movi'mknt I\ India. 


i Types Number 


Membership 


W orking 

Capital 

1957-58 

h 

1 

\ 

i Ckedit Societies ;- 

1963-64 

1957-58 1963-64 

( In lakhs) 

1957-58 
( In crores ) 

1963-64 

|l. Agricultural 166543 

211361 

44.08 

241.08 

37,25 

142.29 

;i2. Non-Agricultural 10430 

1 Non Ckedit SoriETiKs : 

'|l. Marketing 1809 

13279 

21.78 

56.92 

57.? 8 

217.27 

3165 

5.4 

17.H4 

N.A 

40.93 

|3, Farming 3637 

3180 

1.90 

8.33 

4.16 

6.21* 

fi. Weavers 9514 

1259s* 

4.09 

13.1* 

14,60 

26.34* 

ii. Other Industrial 10117 

22164* 

6.20 

11.22* 

8.19 

21.09* 

p. Consumer stores 9745 

9883 

18.45 

19.32 

N.A 

12,57 

Housing 4172 

9885 

2.48 

5.23* 

32.42 

77.98* 

L, Transport N.A. 

1013 

N.A. 

0.46 

N.A. 

5.78 

i. Labour construction N.A. 
liif Figuaes are for 1962-63 

3953 

N.A. 

2.55 

N.A. 

3.45 



Another significant feature of the present 
day cooperatives is the increasing number 
of dormant and moribund societies. About 
one-fifth of the agricultural credit societies 
are lying dormant or dead in the villages. In 
the industrial sector also the problem of 
dormancy has assumed dangerous dimensions. 
About 30 per cent of the khadi and village 
industries were reported defunct in 1963-04. 
A scheme of revitalisation and reorganisation 
of the existing societies launched in 1958 
appears to have failed to improve the situa¬ 
tion. The “Viability surveys” conducted in 
Bihar have disclosed that not one of the 
nearly 20,000 soci<.-ties can be retained in the 
present size while in Uttar Pradesh about 
.^0,000 of the total of 46,000 societies are non- 
vi.able units. It is now a moot question 
whether it would bo expedient to revive these 
moribund societies or to face the unpleasant 
fact and wind them up. The Mirdha Committee 
has rightly pointed out that a genuine self-reli¬ 
ant cooperative movement cannot grow unless 
this widespread problem of dormancy affecting 
the viability of the primary credit structure 
is effectively dealt with. 

AnsKNt'K Of Ski.f-IIkm' 

The basic principle of cooperation is that 
people with limited means should come toge¬ 
ther and pool their resources to avail of the 
facilities denied to them individually. Judg¬ 
ed by this standard, it cannot be denied 
that the cooperative movement has failed 
miserably inspite of its more than 60 years, 
existence. Self-help and self-reliance, the 
chief characteristics of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in the West, are conspicuously mb sing 
in our country, The movement has rather 


failed in the important task of inculcatii^.,; 
the habit of thrift and mobilizing savings of 
the rural areas. This is amply demonstrate<I 
by the fact that deposits canstituted 6 ptiir ‘ 
cent of the total working capital of the agricul- 
tural credit societies in 1963-64. The deposits- v 
per member were only Rs. 12. Even some 
of the central and apex banks have not been ' 
able to attract sufficient deposits from the 
public. They are simply acting like conduit 
pipes transferring Ifunds received from the 
Reserve Bank of India to the primaries. 

It is largely true that in an inhospitable 
environment the cooperative movement can¬ 
not flourish without external aid from the 
Government or the Reserve Bank of India. 
And yet, if it is to substantiate its claim as a 
voluntary movement it must sooner or later 
become dynamic enough to stand on its ‘own 
legs by parting with such aid. It is indeed a 
sad commentary on the working of the co¬ 
operative movement that even after 15 years 
of sustained and concerted effort it has 
neither shown the elan and vitality which 
.are essential attributes of real progress nor 
has it come of age to dispense with the 
Government aid. On the contrary, with the 
pass.age of time it is showing greater and 
greater appetite for the doles and administra¬ 
tive help, the very anti-thesis of a genuine 
cooperative movement. 

Fac'ious Rki'auminx; i;ko\\tii 

The cooperative movement has not achi¬ 
eved the desired degree of success as a very 
large number of primary societies, the edifice . 
on which the whole superstructure is based, ; 
are weaklings and non-viable units. Most of ^ 
them have poor membership, inadequate work- ^ 
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ing capital and have a poor and low volume of 
business transactions. It is futile to expect 
these feeble units to achieve the main objec¬ 
tive of intensifying agricultural production 
and rebuilding our rural economy. 

The expansion of cooperative marketing 
and processing has proceeded at a snail’s pace 
with the result that not much progress has 
been gained in the field of forging credit with 
marketing. Most of the marketing societies 
are contented to confine their activities to the 
distribution of fertilizers and other controlled 
commodities. The intention that cooper¬ 
ative credit should be ^‘production oriented” 
and “market-realised” has remained only an 
evasive illusion in practice. 

The working of the cooperative societies 
bas suifered grieveously on account of the 
deartli of trained and ijualified personnel. 
In fact, most of the general ills from which 
bhese societies have been suffering from in 
most states such as lack of proper account¬ 
ing, irregularities in the holding of meetings, 
ielay in disbursement of loans, maintenance 
)f records, besides inefficient management, 
ire largely due to lack of trained and (juali- 
5ed staff. No attempt has so far been made 
o create a cardre of secretaries. 

Procedural defects have also stood in 
he way of speedier growth of the coopera- 
ive movement. The loan policy and proce- 
lures have not been formulated in accordance 
vith the much publicised crop loan system 
vhich forms an important part of the inte¬ 
grated scheme of rural credit. 

The introduction of democratic decen- 
ralisation in most States has, contrary to 
expectations, not proved conducive to the 


development of the cooperative movement. 
It has been noticed that neither the Panchas 
nor Sarpanchas (nor even Vikas Adhikaris) 
show sufficient interest in the development 
of the cooperative movement. Most of the 
Panchayat Samitis have become hot-beds of 
politics and the officials and non-officials of 
the Panchayati Raj institutions are reported 
to be interfering in the working of these 
voluntary organisations. 

Hitruie]) Expan.sion 

A study of the cooperative movement 
during the last decade would reveal that 
societies have been organised in far too great 
a hurry. In an attempt to achieve the tar¬ 
gets, there is a race in various districts for 
inflating the number of societies. The inevi¬ 
table result of this haste has been a 
number of still births, a high early mortality 
and a large number of derelicts. This 
would be apparent from the fact that during 
the period 1950-51 to 1962-63, about 27813 
societies were liquidated, 24,733 were pen¬ 
ding liquidation and a large majority of C & 
D class societies are on their way to liqui¬ 
dation. 

These unpalatable facts demonstrate that 
a cooperative society is a human institution 
and it cannot grow as an exotic plant grafted 
from the top on a soil which is not congenial 
to the roots. A society should have its 
roots in the will of the people and must 
grow out of their felt needs. It is suggested 
that in our zeal for statistical achievements, 
the spirit is not sacrificed. The policy of 
deliberately accelerating the pace of the 
movement is hardly in keeping with the 
spirit of the cooperative movement. The 



success of the movement, after all, cannot 
be assessed on its numerical strength. In 
the ultimate analysis, it is the quality and 
not the number that is the acid test of its 
success. 

Kisino Ovkrduks 

Another disquieting fuature of the coope¬ 
rative movement in the country is the inci¬ 
dence of ever-increasing overdues. The rise 
in the overdues is not restricted to a parti¬ 
cular State. There is an unmistakable trend 
of rising overdues in most of the States. 
Even in some of the highly advanced States 
like Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Kerala and 
Maharashtra there has been a substantial 
increase in the volume of these overdues 
both in absolute and relative terms. The all 
India percentage of overdues to outstanding 
loans in case of agricultural credit societies 
was 22 in l})64-65. The overdues of the 
central cooperative banks increased from 
Rs. 27. 43 crores in 1000-61 to Rs. 61 
crores in June 10(>5. The proportion of the 
same to outstandings moved from 12.5 to 
16.4 during the same peeiod. In the case of 
non-credit sections also high overdues are 
rising rapidly. In case of farming societies, 
for instance, they formed 39 per cent of total 
outstanding loans while in case of noti- 
agricultural non-credit sector this percentage 
was 28 in 1962-63. The position of the over- 
dues, however, becomes worse when account 
is taken of the hetitious transactions and 
book adjustments which arc not uncommon 
in many a state. 

In some of the States like Assam and 
Rajasthan the situation of the overdues has 


reached such an unsafe level that if the 
menace is not stemmed it would bring about 
the collapse of the whole cooperative struc¬ 
ture. These alarming high overdues show 
the peril of pouring unregulated and un¬ 
supervised credit to the peasentry who lack 
the essential virtues of thrift, foresight and 
self-help. This shows the imperative nece¬ 
ssity of training people in the use of credit 
before they are entrusted with it. 

Vks'I'KD Intkkest 

The most disturbitig trend, however, is 
that the cooperative movement is increasing¬ 
ly slipping into the hands of the vested 
interests. The leaders of the movement in 
many a State are busy politicians, traders, 
money lenders and ex-jagirdars who are not 
genuinely inspired by the co operative ideals. 
The following illuminating though pungent 
remarks of Shri S. K. Dey, former Minister 
of Cooperation and Community Development, 
amply bear testimony to these unhealthy 
traits: 

“The cooperative movement, with notable 
exceptions, had grown to be the preserve of 
many vested interests. All types of people, from 
the saint to the villian, had rn.shed into the 
cooperative movement. Control in coopera¬ 
tive organisation from the ground to the 
national level continues to be vested, with 
notable exceptions, in a narrow circle which 
cannot be dislodged, however hard one may 
try. There are outstanding examples of service. - 
Rut also, the instances of exploitation are 
far too many in comparison. What is worse, 
the needy rarely get the help meant for ' 
them 
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Even in Maharashtra the vanguard of the 
cooperative movement in India, Prof. D. R. 
Gadgil, has spoken of “big” industrialists in 
the cooperative sector and the abuse of the 
trade credit by the traders. The sugar coope¬ 
ratives, the blazing example of the value of 
cooperation, are increasingly becoming a hot 
bed of internal strife and discord. Elec¬ 
tioneering and intrigues and pressurising 
for oflice are reported to be rampant in these 
units. 

Only a few years back a conference con¬ 
vened by the Reserve Bank of India had 
gone on record with the finding that the 
members of the cooperatives were rnohtly 
“passive cooperators and unscrupulous self- 
seekers”. In one of the States the Gover¬ 
nor had issued warning against politicians 
“harnessing cooperatives for serving personal 
and party interests.” In another State the 
Minister for Cooperation confessed in a con¬ 
ference th.at people were joining th<‘ move¬ 
ment with the sole object of grabbing 'money. 
The recommendation of the Committee on 
Cooperative Administration “to ensure that 
extraneous forces, political or otherwise, arc 
not allowed to influence the working of co¬ 
operatives” has thus in practice remained a 
pious hope. 

One is constrained to comment that the 
sound and healthy growth of the coopera- 
tive movement in India has been retarded due 
to gross mis-management and misuse of 
cooperatives. The working of some federal 
cooperatives in States like Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi has done 
greater harm to the cause of the cooperative 
moveraent than all the opposition of the 
private sector put together. In the coope¬ 


rative sector the enemy from within is more 
pernicious and parasitic than the enemy from 
without. 

C()MMt>N MAN SOT BKXKKrrrKD 

It would not perhaps be impertinent to 
observe that concomittant’with the spurt in 
State aid a certain quantum of honesty and 
fair dealings is also called for on the part of 
the cooperatives. The experience, on the 
other hand, has been that these large scale 
subsidies, loans together with other conces¬ 
sions in matters of sales tax, income tax, 
stamp duties, preference in matters of allot¬ 
ment of (juota of controlled commodities etc, 
are tantalizing and alluring the unscrupulous 
opportunists to form societies which are 
nothing but pseudo-cojperatives. The only 
thing cooperative about them is that they are 
registered under the Cooperative Societies 
Act and the word ‘cooperative’ is associated 
with their names. The International 'Feara 
of the l'"ord Foundation was not wide of! the 
mark when it reported that “spoon-feeding 
would mean kiss of deaih” for the coopera¬ 
tives. 

It is indeed distressing to note that the 
cooperative movement has not largely bene- 
fitted the small farmer, the small artisan and 
the small man of litbited means in whose holy 
name the taxpayer is made to pay taxes. In 
1!).54 the Rural Credit Survey Committee 
revealed that a large slice of the cooperative 
finance was availed of by the big and large 
cultivators. Since then there seems to have 
been no material change in the situation. A 
recent survey conducted by the Reserve Bank 
of India has further brought to light the fact 
that the facilities provided by the coopera- 
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tives are reaped largely by the well to do 
sections of the community. It is pertinent 
to note that 13.3 per cent of the total house¬ 
hold whose assets are valued at Rs.l 0,000 or 
over got fii) per cent of the share of loans from 
the cooperatives, while r)3 per cent of the total 
households with assets of less than Rs. 9500 
got only 10.8 per cent of such finance. lOven 
in Maharashtra according to some surveys, 
cooperative credit, which is being given on a 
massive scale, mainly reached wealthy and 
middle class farmers. It is (|uite obvious 
that in the cooperative world in India the 
balance is still tilted in favour of the haves 
against the have nols. 

Sr.MMIN<i I T 

Tne widespread extension of cooperation 
appears to be the expedient solution of the 


^8? 

problem of agricultural credit and other 
chronic ailments of the vast majority of the 
rural folk. What is urgently needed is bold 
and dynamic approach so that the movement 
may captivate the mind and imagination of 
the masscss. It is quite obvious that coope¬ 
ration cannot develop by an appeal to the 
sentiments or through slogans but by 
the efficient working of the cooperative insti¬ 
tutions. The movement calls for a complete 
reorientation without further delay. On 
being purged of feeble and stagnant units, 
it would be able to render yeoman’s service to 
our hard-pressed and much exploited sons of 
the soil. Cooperation holds out a bright future 
if its control is in the hands of selfless, de¬ 
voted leaders who are prepared to work with 
a missionary spirit and zeal. 
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Thk Viktnam Si’alkm \tk 

The situation in respect of the Vietnam 
war appears to have been undergoing rapid 
changes in both content and outlook 

during the last one moth. At the 

beginning of September the U.S. Presi¬ 
dent authorised extension of the area of 
bombing in the North into the region 'within 
20/30 miles of the Chinese border which was, 
until then, considered out of bounds for the 
U.S. Air Force in Vietnam and there was 
considerable step up in both the fierceness 
and concentration of attack. There were also 
repeated attacks on the Demilitarized Zone 
on the Mekong Delta on the plea that this 
jungle infested swamp was being repeatedly 
used by the Vietcong for guerrilla attacks 
on U,S. military installations near the re¬ 
gion. At the same time the repeated pro¬ 
posals for a U.S. bombing pause as a 
precondition for attempts by neutral nations 
to pursuade President flo Chi Minh to 
come to a conference table for a negotiated 
peace with the U.S. wore consistently ignor¬ 
ed. All thi.s seemed to indicate that the 
U.S. hoped for an expedititious military 
decision on the Vietnam issue. 

Hut the September Presidental elections 
in Vietnam created obvious embarrassments 
for President Johnson and bis Administra¬ 


tion. It was insistently alleged that under 
U.S. military protection and with the con¬ 
nivance of the U.S. Government, the ruling 
military junta of South Vietnam were creating 
insuperable difficulties in the way of the' 
civilian candidates in their electioneering 
campaign. American public opinion took this 
accusation very seriously. It was alleged 
by South Vietnamese civilian leaders that 
the action of Thieu-Ky administration of 
South Vietnam were reducing the elections to 
a farce and a fraud. Some very prominent 
U.S. legislators took up the cause and deman¬ 
ded that the U.S. Government must ensure 
conditions under which alone a free and 
fair election could be held. When, however, 
the result of the election was announced and 
Thieu was declared elected as the President 
of South Vietnam, it was taken as indisput¬ 
able evidence that the allegations of the 
South Vietnamese civilian lenders were fully 
justified. This has apparently caused a 
measure of criticism of and opposition to 
President Johnson's Vietnam policy on the 
American continent which the President could 
no longer ignore with impunity. Especially 
so, because among his present critics of his 
Vietnam policy are included such stalwarts 
who, until only a little while ago, were his^ 
staunch supporters. 

Under the U.S. Constitution the President I 
is invested with unlimited authority to con-j 



duct his county's foreign affairs, including 
the conduct of a war so long as Congress 
had authorized the war itself; Congress 
connot direct the manner in which the 
President and his team of executives and 
advisers should go about the matter. This 
authorization, so far as the Vietnam war was 
concerned, was given to the President in 1964 
via the now notorious Gulf of Ton kin irsolu- 
liou and short of rescinding the resolution, 
Congress can do nothing to limit his 
discretion in the matter. Nevertheless, with 
the Presidential polls due next year'and with 
Johnson’s desire for a further term of tena¬ 
ncy of the White House, he is virtually 
under pressure to abide by public approval 
of his actions and from opinian poll surveys 
recently carried out it appears that public 
approval of Johnson’s conduct of the Viet¬ 
nam war has been fast waning. 

The reason for this change of atmosphere- 
if not quite change of opinion—appears to be, 
first, that the American public are increas¬ 
ingly coming to realise that the present mili¬ 
tary government of Vietnam under Thieu and 
Ky are, in effect, merely puppets of the U.S. 
military administration stationed in Vietnam 
and could not have existed without the latter’s 
support and approval. The current South 
Vietnamese elections, they seem to be coming 
to realise were, indeed, reduced to a fraud 
and a farce as alleged by the civilian leaders 
of South Vietnam and that undoubtedly 
with the connivance and assistance of U.S. 
military personnel in Vietnam. This would 
seem to blow the lid off U.S. claims that it 
had been fighting this war in Vietnam so that 
democracy might survive in South East Asia. 
Secondly, inspite of the dimensions of the 
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fresh escalation of the Vietnam war by the 
U.S. the end remains as far beyond sight as 
ever it was. Indeed, the doubt is becoming 
widespread if at all any kind of military de¬ 
cision of the conflict will ever be possible. 
Such a view of the matter is reinforced by 
the increasing despondency about the outcome 
of the war even among certain members of 
the Johnson Administration and, generally, 
among some of his erstwhile supporters. 

All this would seem to have been putting 
their respective pres.sures upon the Admini¬ 
stration and the increasing anxiety of the 
John'on government to pursuade third-party 
nations to intervene with a view to creating 
the necessary preliminary basis for opening 
negotiations with the North without wholly 
sacrificing U.S. prestige, would seem to be 
indexed by the U.S.'s recent moves for induc¬ 
ing the Soviet Union to take the initiative for 
reconvening the Geneva Conference in this 
connection. The Soviet Union, however, seems 
to be reluctant, if not wholly unwilling, to 
oblige the U.S,A. in this behalf. 

U.S. public anxiety appears to have been 
recently stimulated to a pitch of frank ner¬ 
vousness on account of the recent decision 
by Secretary McNamara to extend the area 
of heavy U.S. bombing in the North to the 
region within 26 to 30 miles of the Chinese 
mainland borders alrcdy refereed to earlier, 
and which were hitherto directed to be oil 
the beat of the U.S. Air Force in Vietnam. 
The Administration has taken pains, no doubt 
to make it very clear that the extension of 
the area of bombing raids in the North did 
not mean any attack upon mainland China 
but U.S. public opinion does not seem to 


be wholly convinced that the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment may not construe these raids as a sort 
of undeclared war upon itself. 

In the meanwhile certain very prominent 
U.S. Senators and Representatives who have 
previously continued to lend their unqualified 
support to the Vietnam policies of the 
Johnson x\dministration, have been becoming 
acidly critical of current Vietnam issues 
and some of them have even been going to 
the length of publicly suggesting that the 
Administration should divest itself of the 
responsibilities and obligations of the Viet¬ 
nam war, taking the whole issue to the 
United Nations and leacimj il n'lfh ihc))). 

Latest developments would seem to indi¬ 
cate that President Johnson, despite his 
stubbornly tough stand only a few weeks 
ago, appears to have suddenly become 
tired of the issue and would now be glad of 
any opening or opportunity of dumping the 
war on other shoulders than his own. A 
very recent news despatch is purported to 
report that the U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Goldberg, has now been in¬ 
structed to take the the matter before the 
U.N. and seek its intervention in bring¬ 
ing the matter to a satisfactory and honour¬ 
able settlement. It is reported that he has 
been instructed to frankly admit that in 
the view of the U.S. Administration and its 
latest assessment of the situation, no early 
military solution of the problem is in sight 
and it would therefore likf the United Nations 
to explore ways and means for its resolution 
by mutual nogotiation and agreement under 
U.N. aegis. In short, the Johnson Admini¬ 
stration appears now to have arrived at the 


realization that not a military decision but 
oi\ly a political settlement on the basis of 
mutual agreement was the only possible 
means of bringing the present armed conflict 
to a conclusion and re-establish peace in 
South East Asia. 

To what extent this realization has been 
assisted by the rapidly declining public 
support to Johnson’s Vietnam policy with 
which is linked up his prospects at the next 
year’s Presidential election, or by a sincere 
icassessment of the actual war situation in 
Vietnam, it is not easy to determine. Perhaps 
a little of both have gone to the ultimate 
decision to take the matter before the U. N. 
so that the U. S. may now slide out of its 
direct and overwhelming obligations in this 
regard. The widenning budget deficits in 
U. S. Federal revenues may also have had 
something to do with it,-for, clearly, the 
President’s recommendations for a fresh 10 
per cent income tax surcharge has proved, as 
it could only be expected, to be extremely 
unpopular. Rut whatever the roason for 
latest U. 8. anxiety to now slide out of its 
Vietnam commitments, so loug as it is achiev¬ 
ed. it will be bound to be regarded as a good 
thing not merely for the U. S. herself, but 
also for peace in south East Asia and, gene¬ 
rally, for the cause of world peace. It may, 
however, prove quite difficult at this stage 
for the U. 8. to pursuade the U. N. to take 
over its responsibilities in Vietnam. The 
U. 8. 8. R. has already made known its 
opposition to thus allowing the U. 8. to slide 
out of her difficulties in this regard which, 
very legitimately, the former considers to 
have been of the U. S’s own making, despite 
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wiser counsels to the contrary from other 
uninvolved nations of the world. 

SwAHAX SINGH AND TlIK UAR-IsUAKI. 

Conflict 

India’s present external Affairs Minister, 
Swaran Singh, appears determined to prove 
once again the truth of the old English 
adage about fools rushing in where even 
Angela would fear to be seen. On the eve 
of his departure for the U. S. to lead the 
Indian delegation to the ensuing sessions of 
the IT. N. General Assembly, he was reported 
to have announced that he would now take 
a hand in mediating the Israeli-UAR conflict 
to a satisfactory settlement. It could not 
have been unknown to him that <“arlier 
attempts in this direction had already been 
abortively made by leaders of other nations 
who could certainly claim a measure of 
world stature. One of the latest in this 
direction had been Yugoslav President Tito’s 
recent tour of Egypt and the Arab countries 
and the proposals towards a settlement, lie 
was reported to have been circumspect 
enough to avoid including anything in his 
proposals which would be likely to offend 
either side. His proposals, in effect, were 
simple enough; Israel should restore Arab 
territories it had over-run and now continues 
to occupy in return for international guarn- 
tees that its own borders will remain invio¬ 
late in future and that Israel should be 
allowed inuoeenl passage for its shipping 
through the Suez and across the Gulf of 
A((uaba. President Tito was careful enough 
not to include among his suggestions the 
proposal that the Arab countries should 
acQbrd formal recognition to Israel, a matter 


on which the Arabs have been highly sensi¬ 
tive. He was careful not to include among 
his suggestions any (juestion regarding the 
status of the old city in .Jeru/alein, so that 
no provocation to Israel was offered. 
Neverthless he was unable to please eithei 
side. While Nasser, in his habitual mode¬ 
ration might not have been entirely unwill¬ 
ing to concede Tito’s proposals provided 
the other Arab nations agreed, the latter’s 
reactions were quite violent. They were not 
prepared to concede anything which might 
have been Looked upon as a virtual, if not 
(juite <lc jure recognition of Israel and, in 
their view international guarantees of Israel’s 
borders with the Arab countries and conce¬ 
ding innocent passage to Israeli shipping 
through Suez and across Tiran with Arab 
consent would mean just that. They would 
rather think of ways and means of shutting 
off Arab oil to Europe for the latter’s im¬ 
plied support to Israel, rebuilding the CAR 
Army and equipping it with matching modern 
sophisticated arms, so that they might settle 
their issues with Israel on the battlefield as 
early as possible. The Israeli reaction to 
Tito’s proposals were reported to have been 
equally tough and negative. Israeli govern¬ 
ment spokesmen were reported to have 
summarily rejected them without oven stop¬ 
ping to consider their merits on the ground 
that Israel did not desire any third-party 
mediation. Any settlement that the Arabs 
might wish to arrive at with Israel must be 
arived at by direct negotiation between 
the belligerent parties without any outside 
intervention or mediation. The Arabs, Israel 
claimed, have already learned their lessor 
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during the .lime war, it was necessary now 
to ensure that they did not forget it in a 
hurry and it could only be ensured if they 
directly sued Israel for settlement and peace. 

All this was public news ijuite a while 
before Sardar Swaran Singh was reported 
to have announced his decision to assume 
the dubious role of a mediator. It should 
bo (|uite clear that he was not likely to 
have a more purposeful hearing than Tito 
had earlier; nor that Israel, with whom India’s 
relations have always been marked by cor¬ 
dial distrust -ind suspicion, was likely to be 
mere indulgent when he took up the media¬ 
tor’s role. Elementary political sagacity 
would have warned him that all that he 
possibily could succeed in achieving through 
such a foolish attempt would be to make hi.s 
country a laughing stock of the world com¬ 
munity. But the vanity and the conceit of 
wanting to assume a major role in inter¬ 
national ailairs, for which our loijuacious 
Sardar simply lacks requisite minimum size, 
are .so self-hypnotising that one is simply 
carried away by the glamour of possible 
personal glory without pausing to consider 
the more probable and heavily expensive 
cost cf international ridicule. 

Imu) PAKi.vr.XNr Ri;i,ati()ns 

fn a recent statement ascribed to the 
U. S. S. K’s Prime Miiiistcr Kosygyn, the 
importance of Indo-Pakistani understanding 
and settlement of their outstanding disputes 
by mutual agreement wns once again under¬ 
lined with considerable emphasis. This 
preceded President Ayub Khan’s recent 
official visit to the Soviet Union when he was 


reported to have said that Pakistan was 
always eager and ready for mutual agreement 
with India in the rpirit of the Tashkhent 
declaration, but it was India’s attitude of 
resistence to all reasonable Pakistani 
advances in this behalf and her virtual 
repudiation of the T.ashkhent spirit which has 
been sabotaging Pakistani eiforts in this 
direction. By way of illustration of his point 
he was reported to have harked back to the 
so-called Kashmir question which, President 
Ayub was reported to have claimed, was the 
one item of vital interest to Pakistan, the 
settlement of which in a manner acceptable 
to Pakistan was an essential condition- 
precedent to complete Indo-Pakistani under¬ 
standing and agreement. Incidentally Presi¬ 
dent Ayub Khan was also reported to have 
referred to India’s alleged armaments race. 
India, as he put it, was arming herself to the 
teeth and this, he claimed, constituted a 
threat to Pakistan which the latter country 
could not possibly ignore without joopar- 
dising her own existence. Ayub Khan was 
reported to have added that India’s action in 
this behalf was compelling Pakistan to deploy 
a major portion of her scant resources to her 
defence budget which she needed so vitally 
for the development of Pakistan’s backward 
economy. 

These statements and allegations are not new 
nor has any of them ever been substantiated 
by a factual assessment of India’s position 
in this behalf. The Western powers, however, 
have always allowed themselves to be inveig¬ 
led by such accusations and have provided 
massive arms aid to Pakistan. India, on her 
part, had never been a candidate for arras aid 
from any of the Western nations except when 



CURRENT AEFAIRS 


the Chinese attempted to over-run her nor¬ 
thern boundaries, The measure of aid given 
to India on this occasion was neither very 
massive nor extensive. What little India 
needed for her essential defence e/niipments, 
she had purchased with her own very limited 
resources. The arms aid given to India for 
the specific purpose of resisting Chinese 
aggression she had never used for resisting 
Pakistan’s aggression upon India in lOfi.o in 
accordance with the stipulalion that India 
would not use any of them against a country 
with which the aid-giving country was in 
terms of friendship. Resisting Pakistani 
aggression upon India was not an offensive 
measure taken by India ; it was purely 
defensive and it might not have been con¬ 
sidered any violation !of the spirit of the 
agreement under which this arras aid was 
received hy her if she used these equipments 
of warfare merely for the purpose of resis- 
ting aggression. But India chose to keep not 
merely to the spirit but also the letter of the 
agreement, Pakistan also had been recei¬ 
ving arms aid from the very same countries 
on identical stipulations, but she has again 
and again been proved beyond any reasonable 
doubt to have used most or all the weapons 
of aggression she had received as a gift from 
these countries in her attacks upon I ndia ; not 
merely when she invaded Kashmir in 
but also earlier when her army attempted to 
over-run the runn of Cutch. And Pakistan 
has always been given much more massive 
assistance than India ever had and the equip¬ 
ments she had so received included a very 
large proportion of very modern and highly 
sophisticated tools ‘of offence. Inspite, 
however, of these proven facts the Western 


powers’ partiality to Pakistan in all of hei 
disputes and conflicts with India have been 
both stubborn and notorious. As a matter 
of fact, for quite some time during and aftei 
I’akistan’s short but abortive invasion of 
India, they had also frozen all development 
assistance to India and it was only a short 
while back that this was restored in a substan¬ 
tially attenuated volume. 

What would appear to be particularly in 
<|uestion is that aid to Pakistan was conti¬ 
nued oven after Pakistan entered into , bila¬ 
teral arms pacts with People’s China which 
was a vriiual repudiation of the country’s 
obligations under tlie SP^ATO pact to which 
she was comniitted. Even when Pakistan 
gave away a large parcel of Indian territory 
illegally occupied by her in northern Kashmir 
to China obviously to spite India and to 
strengthen the hands of the Chinese aggre¬ 
ssors upon India, this did not seem to have 
created any adverse impression upon 
Pakistan’s Western allies. Such is the 
murky character of current international 
affiliations and alliances ! 

That Pakistan, additionally, has been 
re-arming ^herself with most uptodate and 
highly sophisticated weapons of offense, 
mostly of the U. S. origin, has also been a 
proven fact. While the U.S.A. could not 
afford to give these equipments to Pakistan 
directly without losing face with the world 
community, these, it was proved, were being 
routed to Pakistan through West Germany 
and Iraq and Iran. It is only very recently 
that the IJ. S. .Vdininistration appears to have 
been compelled by reason of the widespread 
scandal created by these transactions and 
which appear to have been causing a greal 
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deal of adverse comments and criticisms at 
home that the U. S. had to intervene and 
take measures to stop these deliveries to 
Pakistan through third party sources. This, 
however, appears to have caused fresh 
pretexts for prejudice against India. In a 
recent debate by the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee on President Johnson’s aid 
recommondations to the under-developed 
countries and which was reported to have 
been lopped by a very substantial lOO 
million dollars, one jiromineut Senator belon¬ 
ging to the Administration lobby waa repor¬ 
ted to have advised that such among the aid¬ 
receiving underdeveloped countries who 
would appear to have been inereasing their 
defence budgets should be debarred from 
receiving further F. S. aid because, in his 
view, it was said to have been utterly wrong 
for a country which needed all its own 
resources to be deployed to the 
development of its economy. This, <juite 
obviously, has been meant as a threat to 
India and, apparently, no consideration 
would be accorded to the undeniable fact 
that the recent increases in India’s defence 
, budget allocations have been a compulsion 
' of the situation proceeding from the conti- 
“ nuing threat of Chinese aggression and 
i; Pakistan’s unconcealed military designs 
:apon India. 

These are all facts and factors which 
I inevitably supervene upon Indo-Pakistani 
^ i^ations. President Ayub Khan’s sancti- 
f^onious references to Pakistan’s peaceful 
land non-belligerent desires and objectives 
in respect of India should not deceive any 
one. Under Ayub Khan’s dictatorship 
.Pakistan has always and consistently been 


hostile to India and, it has been proved 
without any shadow of doubt, has constantly 
been looking for opportunities and pretexts 
for aggression. The reference to the so-called 
Kashmir question has always been used as 
an excuse for fostering and fomenting enmi¬ 
ties against India both among Pakistani 
nationals and in the outside world wher¬ 
ever President Ayub Khan is able to obtain 
a hearing. 

Premier Alexei Kosygyn’s apparently 
sincere attempts to pursuade the establish¬ 
ment of more cordial relations between the 
two countries may have led him and his col¬ 
leagues of the Kremlin to give Ayub Khan 
a hearing. But he has, at the same time, 
been very reassuring to India when he dec¬ 
lared that President Ayub Khan’s statements 
as well as the .Soviet Union’s increasing mea¬ 
sures of assistance to Pakistan should not 
be construed as any breach in the long-esta¬ 
blished friendship between the U.S.S.R. and 
India. 

India should, as she always has, continue 
to take President Ayub Khan’s professions 
of potential friendship to India at their face 
value and continue to explore ways and 
means to widen the possible areas of agree¬ 
ment and friendship between the two coun¬ 
tries. But such explorations should not, as 
they often have unfortunately been, follow 
lines of appeasement of Pakistan. India has 
very pertinently told Pakistan again and 
again, that there is no longer any Kashmir 
4|uestion so far as Pakistan is concerned. 
Kashmir, both legally and in fact, has be¬ 
come—by the voluntary choice of the Kash¬ 
miris themselves—an inalienable part of India 
and is now fully integrated with the Repobllpi 

, ; .. 



the only outstanding part of the erstwhile 
Kashmir question so far as India is concerned 
is that Pakistan continues to illegally occupy 
quite a large chunk of this region of Indian 
territory and it is, both morally and legally, 
Pakistan's own obligation to vaccate this 
continuing aggresstion upon India. India 
had, no doubt, offered to enable the Kashmi¬ 
ris to make their choice as to whether she 
would remain with Itidia or would go over 
to Pakistan through a plebiscite way back in 
194S, provided Pakistan fully vaccated her 
agression upon Kashmir and enabled the 
Indian Govertuuent to carry out the plebiscite 
under impartial international auspices. Pakis¬ 
tan never allowed this step to be taken and 
her claims in this behalf have now, clearly, 


been lost by default. This is a position 
which should be firmly and’unequivocallymade 
clear once again to both Pakistan and the 
outside world. There has always, and un¬ 
fortunately, been an undertone of ambiguity 
in India’s stand on the matter, possibly to 
avoid hurting Pakistan's susceptibilities on 
the question and which, apparently, was in¬ 
terpreted in certain quarters as expressive 
of India’s desire to appease Pakistan. But 
appeasement is weakness and weakness on 
the part of either party always stands in the 
way of mutual understanding and agreement. 
Firmness is the only way which would be 
likely to yield desirable dividends in Indo- 
Pakistani relations. 






CALCUTTA’S MILK SUPPLY ORGANIZATION 


( CONTRIBUTED ) 


Calcutta’s milk supply organization has 
been one of the most outstandingly ill-mana¬ 
ged enterprises of the Government of West 
Bengal and has been proving itself to be one 
of the heaviest burdens upon the State’s 
public exchequer. In fact, the manner in 
which the organization has been and is being 
run, one is being increasingly led to the con¬ 
viction that it has developed into almost a 
racket. 

It is possible to question the very legiti¬ 
macy of tlie West Bengal Government’s in¬ 
volvement in this enterprise. Apart from the 
fact that to enable the Organization to func¬ 
tion as a raonopolv enterprise in the public 
sector most alternative sources of vital milk 
supply to the Calcutta metropolitan area were 
ruthlessly eliminated thus reducing the peo¬ 
ple of the area to a state of helpless depen¬ 
dence upon it, the question may also be asked 
as to whether the Government had any cons 
titutional right to burden the public revenues 
End thus all tax-payers of West Bengal for 
the beneliit of the people of Calcutta who 
comprise only a microscopic proportion of 
the State. To the lay man like, for instance, 
the present writer, not versed in legal leger¬ 
demain, it appears as if the action of the West 
Bengal Government in this behalf should 

V 

isome within the mischief of iltsrritointilion 
in favour of the residents of the Calcutta 
metropolitan area ; a mischief which appears 
to have been so categorically prohibited by a 
certain Article of the Constitution. 


It will, no doubt, be argued that the es¬ 
tablishment of the Calcutta Milk Supply Or¬ 
ganization was not the result of carefully 
thought out and positive planning, but was 
only incidental to the Calcutta Corporation’s 
decision to remove the unhealthy and sipialid 
cattle pens scattered all over the city’s resi¬ 
dential districts from the metropolitan area. 
Initially it was conceived as facilities to be 
provided to Calcutta’s innumerable owners 
of milch cattle for housing their cattle in 
healthy and more attractive environs when 
they would be ejected from the city. For 
one reason or another, the facilities thus souhgt 
to be provided did not prove attractive to 
the cow-men, possibly because the new ‘.hous¬ 
ing provided for the cattle were too far 
away from the principal market of their yield 
and by and by a dairy was laid down at 
Ilaringhata and a far more elaborate milk- 
collection and processing organization was 
built up with its centre at Belgatchhia and 
a corresponding system of transport and dis¬ 
tribution centres in the city were organized, 
all under public ownership. All this was 
done at enormous outlay of resources and 
although the Government of the day declared 
that it would be run, just as the State Trans¬ 
port system in Calcutta was being sought 
to be run, on a no profit no less basis, these 
were the two largest among the State Go¬ 
vernment’s enterprises which continued to 
incur enormous losses from year to year. 
The State Transport system in Calcutta, hap- 



pily, inspite of its many lacks and defaultSi 
under the careful management of its former 
Chairman, Mr. J. N. Tatuqdar, gradually eli¬ 
minated its losses and was even able, during 
the last two years of Mr. Taluqdar’s Chair¬ 
manship, to shew a nominal profit. The Cal¬ 
cutta Milk supply Organization’s losses, on 
the other hand, continued to be on the up¬ 
grade and, it is understood, the magnitude of 
its losses during the last year (l9()()-07) have 
exceeded the colossal figure of rupees one 
and a half crores. 

Two things in this connection would ap¬ 
pear to be very significant and may, in part, 
explain the defaults and inadequacies of the 
Orgatuzation. 'rhe first of these is that in 
course of time the principal basis of milk 
supply handled by the Organization came to 
be the enormous quantities of imported milk 
powder which continued to be increasingly 
used to make up the milk which was being 
supplied to the consumers, supplemented to 
a comparatively lesser extent by milk collec¬ 
ted from goalas or cow-men ; the yield of 
the ITaringhata dairy was only a microscopic 
part of the total milk supply that was being 
handled by the Organization. Inspite of all 
these elaborate arrangements and the very 
considerable amount of foreign exchange 
costs to finance the imports of milk powder 
used by the Organization, its total supply 
was never able to cover even an infinitesimal 
proportion of the subsisting demand. At 
that stage, an unofficial estimate assessed, 
the quantum of per capita supply offered by 
the Organization did not exceed half an ounce 
even. When, some four years ago, the Go¬ 
vernment of India were obliged to drastica¬ 
lly reduce the Organization’s foreign exchange 


allocation for the purpose of imports of milk 
powder, its supplies faced an acute crisis and 
the potentials of the milk collection section 
of its organization and its processing facili¬ 
ties were considerably stepped up at consi¬ 
derable input of fresh capital. It was 
this stage that the attention of tlie authori¬ 
ties concerned appears to have been turned 
to the dairy and animal husbandry division 
of ihe Organization. Ilaringhata dairy had, 
in the mean while, been reduced to a most 
moribund state and far greater attention had 
already been diverted to the development of 
its piggery and pork processing facilities as 
well as the poultry and similar other commer¬ 
cial fanning enterprises j dairying as such 
has remained a subsistence (even a below- 
subsistence) enterprise in this country gene¬ 
rally and, especially so with the Calcutra 
Milk Supply Organization, whose ineptitudes 
in respect of its principal responsibility' have 
been both colossal and notorious. 

So far as collection of milk for the 
Organization’s supply and distribution pro¬ 
gramme was concerned, when availability 
sharply declined after the imports of pow¬ 
dered milk have had to be severely restri¬ 
cted, the whole thing was blamed on the 
Calcutta’s milk-based sweets trade and the 
top management of the Milk Supply Orga¬ 
nization pursuaded the Government to ban 
(he inamifacture of CiriiWA and allied 
products and tin- sale of any kind of milk- 
based sweets in the (rreatcr Calcutta area. 
The collection immediately jumped up by 
.a substantial quantity and although restri¬ 
ctions on the issue of fresh advance milk 
cards continued with only peripheral rela¬ 
xations, so that there appeared to be such 
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a proportion of surplus availability at the 
disposal of the Milk Supply Organization 
that (|iiitc a substantial proportion of this 
essential commodity was diverted towards 
the manufacture of butter and ghee which, 
having regard to the over-all state of milk 
supply in the region, should be considered 
an expendable luxury. Funnily enough, 
the collection facilities at the disposal of 
the Organization, although substantially ex¬ 
panded at the outlay of considerable 
amounts of fresh capital resources, 
did not obviously include collection arrange¬ 
ments at the principal sources of Chhana 
manufacture. The inevitable result was that 
the milk-men in these areas were faced 
with a crisis of existence fullest advantage 
of which was taken by a class of moneyed 
sweets dealers who organised a brisk and 
a highly profitable trade in sweets in the 
peripheral areas adjoining the region where 
the manufacture and sale of milk-based 
sweets had thus been banned. A clandes 
tine trade in the commodities even within 
the banned area also had not been wholly 
eliminated. 

With the withdrawal of the Channa 
Control Crder some months ago, the Milk 
Supply O.-ga iiz ition’s top bosses offered 
the direct prognostications about the inevi¬ 
table reactions fif this withdrawal upon its 
own milk procurement (piantnm. As events 
have turned outheir prognostications have 
been proved true, but if the whole thing 
were looked at logically, the results would 
seem to have been doliberately engineered 
so that those who made these dire pro¬ 
phesies would be proved true prophets. 
But what are the realities of the situationf 


The Milk Supply Organization prefbures 
milk at a cost of Rs. 1.46 p. per litre. 
Whole and pure cow’s milk iu this country 
is said to have an average fat and protein 
content of respectively 3.5-4.0 per cent and 
18 22 per cent. That is to say, 100 litres 
of whole milk would yield just about 4 
litres Qf butter and about 22 kg. Chhana; 
if the residue wore converted into kiiowa 
Ksifin, it would yield, instead 10 kg. of 
the material. At the average price of Rs. 
10 per litre, 4 litres of butter would fetch 
Rs.-lO ; 22 kgs. chhana at the average price 
of Rs.2.50 per kg.(the average has been 
consider<»bIy below this level during 
the last 12 months ), would fetch 

Rs. 55 and 1 fi kgs. khowa kshir at an 
average price of Rs. (i per kg would yield 
Rs.hU. So that at the lowest refail level 
these milk products off a 100 litres of 

milk would yield a gross return of appro* 
ximately either Rs. 95 or Rs. 90 in all. If a 
margin of only about 25 per cent (if should be 
considerably higluT in actual effect) of 
the retail price were allowed to cover the 
cost of manufacture, cost of transportation, 
interest on outlay, middleman’s profits etc., 
the highest net yield to the milk man could 
not have been any higher than Rs.7l.25; in 
effect the the net residual yield to the 
ra'lk man would* not exceed Rs.’^O for a 100 
litres af milk. If, on the other hand, the 
Milk Supply Organization paid Rs. 14 5,-for 
a lOO litre.s of milk and a margin of 10 per 
cptit or Rs.l4.50p were to be ceded by the 
milk men to intermediary procurers, they 
would retain Rs 135.50 for their own share. 
It would than not be worth the milkman’s 
while to have his milk converted to chhana 
and allied products; it should clearly not need 



the cohipulsion of a Obhana Control Order to 
pursuade the milk man to sell his milk to 
the Organization as long as he was assured 
of a regular market here. It is only because 
the Organization does not have any arrange¬ 
ments for milk procurement at the compara¬ 
tively distant but really the most important 
centres of chhana manufacture that this milk 
is not available and there is absolutely no 
evidence to show that the Chhana Control 
Order made the slightest difference so far as 
m'lk available at these centres were con¬ 
cerned, except that it entailed a great deal 
of needless loss and suffering to the milk 
men at these centres who had thus been 
robbed of their biggest traditional market- 

What would seem to be most amazing is 
that during all these years since the llarin- 
ghata dairy was first started, there was not 
the slightest attention paid to developing its 
own sources of supply by the Milk Supply 
Org inization, although it was said to have 
been staffed by a very lavishly paid team 
of alleged experts and specialist®. When 
an attempt was made in lOtJo to reorganise 
the Organization’s own sources of supply, 
the so-lonj; untenanted sheds and facilities 
at the Kalyani division of the State’s animal 
husbandry unit was filled in by new purchases 
of cows; it was announced that the new wing 
of the Organization here started with an ini¬ 
tial strength of .'^,200 milch cows. The stock 
procured for this new unit were understood 
to have been mostly cows of well .known 
Punjabi strains. But a statement by the dep¬ 
artment some time ago which was given to 
the press that the average yield per cow at 
this u iit has been found to have been appro¬ 
ximately 2 litres per cow, the suspicion is 
Qtrjigthened that the stock] actually purcha- 


^d must be of the low-yielding Desi variety 
although, perhaps, the price paid for them was 
what is generally considered legitimate for a 
high-yielding Punjabi cow. We noted some 
time ago in these columns that we bad been 
told by a source usually considered reliable 
that quite a large number of new-born calves 
of the ages of between 2 and 4 months had 
been sold off at the absurd price'of Rs.5 or ever 
less because they were found to be of under- 
average quality. Even if they were sold as 
veal for the table they would surely have fet¬ 
ched a much higher gross price. In any case 
one suspects a racket in the entireMilk Supply 
Organization which is being ran at enormous 
cost to the State’s helpless tax payers. In a 
recent news item it was complained that the 
present Minister in charge has Ibeen putting 
into motion inquiries into the conduct of res¬ 
ponsible senior officers of the Organization 
which was being resented and which, accord¬ 
ing to them, had been breeding both indisci¬ 
pline and inefficiency among the subordinate 
staff. Honest senior officers should, on the 
contrary, heartily welcome such inquiries 
because if they have not been remiss, delibe¬ 
rately or otherwise, in discharging their res¬ 
ponsibilities, the results of such an inquiry 
would only help to vindicate them and they 
would have nothing to loose and everything 
to gain thereform. In any case the colossal 
losses that are being incurred by the Organi¬ 
zation inspite of its substantial monopoly 
advantages, while much smaller commercial 
dairies in and outside the State have been 
making enormous profits, would demonstrate, 
on the face of it, that there must be something 
seriously wrong and the least that a responsi¬ 
ble Minister owed it to bis State and to him- 
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self is to order a sifting inquiry and find out 
where tho default Hof. 

What we would, on our part, mggcst to 
the Minister in charge is that if his State 
Organisation is not .able to immediately stop 
the rot that appears to have overtaken the 
Organization root and branch, the only wise 
thing for him to do is to offer to hand over 
the entire organization to a private sector 
commercial enterprise of the requisite integr¬ 
ity ; it may even be wiser to sell out at some 
capital loss to the Stat<- which a fresh and 
impartial valuation of the assets of the Or¬ 


ganization would, perhaps,'make it unavot'^able. 
Jn any case he and his Government would 
have no right to burden the revenues of the 
State with the increasing losses of the 
Organization whose only utility would, so far, 
seem to be that it provides highly paid 
( perhaps much higher than the normal mar¬ 
ket value of their services) jobs to an 
obviously incompetent and inefficient clique 
of senior off icers and a large and scandalously 
underpaid and raalteatcd lower staff whose 
labours alone help to carry on the provenly 
moribund functioning of the department. 




CONCEPT OP SOUL AMONG ACHOU AND LANGO 


ROMOLA MAITRA. M.A, 


The (’(jneept of the survival of ihc human 
personality after death or, to speak more clearly, 
of the soul after death is visible in traditional re¬ 
ligious beliefs and practices of Acholi and Lango, of 
East Africa, ft is true that the highl) spiritualistic 
concept and philosophical explanation of the soul in 
a relatively developed leligion cannot he found in 
the traditional beliefs and practices of these two 
Mlitie tribes. But in their behaviour and practices 
idea of an immateiial and invisible shadowy sub¬ 
stance which does not end in the grave with the 
corpse of the dead is perceptible. 

We have discussed the concepts of soul of 
Acholi and Lango in two parts. In the first part 
we ha\e tried to explain the attitude of the sur¬ 
viving pet)ple towards the dead. And in the second 
pait we have concentrated on their concept of the 
nature t)f soul or spirit after death. 

In Acholi and Lango the practice of house 
burial is wideK prevalent. It is regaided In them 
as unfortunate if a man dies far aw a) from his 
house and thus is not buried in his house. Some¬ 
times it is found if a man is killed while hunting 
or fishing and is not buried at all. a special cere- 
monv is perfoiined to bring back his soul to the 
village ((irove —customs of the Acholi), 'Hie im¬ 
plication seems to be that they believe that the 
spirit.s of men should remain in or near about 
the village, so that appeal can be made to them 
whenever necessary. .So they think that the spirits 
of the dead have great responsibility for the wel¬ 
fare or misfortunes of the surviving relatives. 
They believe that though physically they are 
separated from their community by the cruel hands 
of death, their link with the surviving ones is not 
lost. In fact, according to Acholi and Lango, the 
social organisation consists of the living and the 
dead. It is found in Acholi and Lango that when 
the villagers shift to a new locality, an object is 
taken to the new locality from the grave of a re¬ 


cently dead ancestor and this practice may 
taken to signify thac they want the continuity qI, 
the relationship with the dead to remain unbrokttl^ 
even in the new environment. 

The feeling of continuity of the living with', 
the dead inlluences much of the religious and so*^ 
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cial behaviour of Acholi and Lango people, moN' 
tuary ceremonies and funeral rites are the steps' 
in the transition of parents to ancestor spirits. 
Abila, t.e., ancestor's shrine is built in honour of 
the departed, so that he can have test and food 
olTered by his suiviving reladves. But these 
shrines oi ’Abila’ are not the paramount dwellings 
of the -piiits as sometimes they are found to be 
neglected yeai after year. Lango and Acholi 
believe that when the -pirits feel hungiv and tired, 
they let their relatives know ihiough dieams and 
then the shrines aie built : oi if there occurs a 
great calamitv tbev think that it is due to the 
anger of some anc estor and so with the help of 
‘ajwaka knowing delinitelv who is angry, they f 
build ^iich "brines to ofTer food in order to 
a|)pea"e him. But tbev also build shrines when 
Ibev aie in great prosperilv, as for example, in 
timies of good ctop", in order to ofler sacrifices 
to the ancestors a" thanksgiving. Ibe motive 
which i" played irt the oilering" of food etc. by 
the srrrvivirrg relative" of the ancestors seems to 
be that they exjrect that the arreestors may itr turn 
exercise their bertificial irtlliuitce artd prolec-l them 
from evil. If we go deeper we firtd that this 
devotiorr Irehind the ofVeritrgs which die deadi 
receive from the surivitrg gerreralioiis ha" got a; 
social rather than religious irnplic ation arrd is noil 
setrnething different from the* devotion of the| 
junior members of the family or society towardej 
the .senior living members of the same. In societyiJ 
or family, the elder member gives advice and| 
guidance to the jtrnior one.s and in return he ic^| 
highly venerated by them and he also expeC<|| 
to share the prosperity. The same reciprocal r&if 



^'lation is found in a rather different atmosphere 
-between tlie survivinf' relatives and an elder 
person of the family when after his death the 
latter acquin-s a new status; i.e., ancestor. He is 
still approached for advice and consultation in 
'times of necessity and in turn a:e!^ sacrifices. 

II 

To speak philosophical!) we find in Acholi 
and LaMj>o a lealistic \ie\v of life. In the ihou^’ht 
and practices of Acholi and Lan”o people, (he 
emphasis is on ‘this wordliness’. The\ aie not 
interested in after life and they do not bother 
about disemhodied Minis so long as it does not 
concern ihe jirohlcms of ‘this life'. So. as to the 
definition and Naluie of soul there is the least 
possihilit) of getting a concrete and definite idea. 
But as we lia\e .seen in the previous pait that 
Acholi and Lango believe that after his death, 
though a ir.an i- |ih\sirall) scpaiated from his 
famil) and sot iel\. he still pla\s an impoilant 
role in the good anil evil of the same. When they 
face some lioulde and with the consultation of 
‘ajwaka’ when they come to know that it is due 
to the angei of some anrestor. then with the help 
of ajwaka knowing definitely who is that anees- 
lor, the) liv to pacif) the latter's s|)iiil offering 
eacrifiees. Lango and .Acholi tcim of soul or 
spirit is V/po’. I hex believe that a living being 
also has got V/po and a ni.in s shadow is vaguely 
conceived hv them a.s his 'tipu' or soul. The) be¬ 
lieve that when a man is asleep his ‘/tpo’ comes 
out from his hod) and moves here and there and 
dreams are nothing hnl adventures and experi¬ 
ences of V/po'. W'e do not know exactly if 
Acholi and Lango have got ohjeetions in taking 
snaps. A few )ears ago, amongst the Naga 
people, a piirnitive tribe of India, taking snaps 
was taboo. The) thought that when some one 
took a man’s jihotograph, the latter’s .soul was 
thereby caught and so death was inevitable. In 
those days many a camera man had lo lose their 
lives at the hands of these tribal people. W^c get 
similar ideas of soul of a living being from the 
traditional practices of black magic in Lango. 
“If a man wants to kill an enemy, he ran take a 
photo of that man and seal it up in the pot. The 


enemy will then die, for his tipo is caught in 
pot. The Lango translation of the word photo¬ 
graph is called seizing a tipo. (P. 31 . 

Haylay— Anatomy of Lango religion and groups). 

Acholi and Lango believe that this ‘tipo’ be¬ 
comes important and powerful after death. After 
.1 man’s death his tipo is released from the body, 
that is, it does not end in the grave. As to the 
location of this disembodied ‘tipo’ or soul, 
Acholi and Lango have no definite idea. It is be¬ 
lieved to have got no shape, it is invisible and 
something ‘wind like". Like the wind it can not 
he seen, though it is known lo exist. The ‘tipos’ 
or spirits are .supposed lo feel pain and hunger, 
ri.p ilead eonlimic to feel the same passion and 
emolion.s which they felt while alive. Lango and 
\eholi believes that .spirits though invisible have 
great influences over cveiy affair of society and 
the famil). Tliiough inorluai) ceremonies these 
‘-(liiils or lipos attain the status of ancestor spi- 
li's and are worship|)ed. Rut after many many 
vears llii'se ancestor spiril.s gradually lose their 
sepaiale existence and in many eases become the 
“unforgotten ones”. Acholi and Lango make 
another charaeterisatioii of soul besides ‘tipo’, 
which thev call ‘Cen or ‘Cliyen’. Generally the 
spirits of persons who die W'ith grudge and 
wourtd in mind become malignant and reveivgcfful. 
riicM- maligrrartt spirits are termed by Acholi and 
Lango as 'Cen'. whereas ‘/tpo’ is by nature pro¬ 
tective and heitevolenl; ‘Cen' is hostile and causes 
rni'-foilittle even death to the person whom he 
thinks is the object of his hatred. Naturally people 
are vet) miielt afraid of ‘Cen’, when the means of 
pacifying these spirits fail, as a last resort their 
graves are cipened up and the bones etc., which 
have not been reduced to soil are taken out burnt 
or, sometimes, lhc.se are sealed in a pot and thrown 
into the river. Acholi and Lango believe that 
these malignant .spirits thus lose their power and 
also they lose the scope of being ancestor spirits. 

The question which naturally arises in our mjnd 
is a.s to their idea about the souls of those who 
commit suicide. The spirits of those who have 
taken their own life are not feared and are rather 
treated with indifference by Acholi and Lango 
except those who die bearing grudges against 




sons whom they are inclined to hold responsible 
for their death*. This sounds rather strange to us. 
Because the persons generally commit suicide be¬ 
coming utterly frustrated and dis-satisfied, so 
after death their spirits seem to get no peace and 
naturally their attitude to the world as a whole 
would be. 

Again, Acholi and Lango regard the spirits 
of children as insignificant. But they fear much 
the spirits of twins because they believe that 
twins are abnormal and their spirits can do harm 
after their death. .So they build shrines and offer 
sacrifices in order to pacify the spirits of twins. 

Acholi and Lango believe that some animals 
have got souls and after their death the S 2 )irits 
are powerful enough to cause harm. That they 
believe that animals possess souls is clear from 
some of their behaviour and prariices. Alter 
hunting the) are very much afraid of the spirits 
of those animals which are killed and offer sac¬ 
rifices to the dead animals to pacify their spirits. 
“ Ihev devote three or lour dajs in exorcising the 
spirits of animals killed by fastening bells to 
their arms to drive off the spirits and by smear¬ 
ing their bodies and faces with the yellow fruits 
of a certain vvoo<l (T, N. Grove —Customs of 
the Acholi). But among Acholi and Lango there 
is no such belief as hierarchy of souls. There 
is no such idea among them as that the human 
soul is spiritually higher dian animal soul or 
that the lion’s soul is spiiitually higher than that 
of some lesser animal. 


There is no clear cut notion about tri 
migration or rebirth of souls among Acholi. 
Lango people. Some of their social and 
behaviour and practices reveal their belief^ 
revival of souls in some form or other. 

First, we may lake the cause of naming thiit 
grandchild after the grandfather. In many cas^ 
if they find physical resemblance with the dea4 
grandfather they name the child after huji 
and this may imply that they believe in the 
turn of ihe grandfather in the grandchild. Thif 
explanation is reinforced by the fact that geno> 
rally the grandchild lakes the place and position 
of the grandchild takes the place and position of 
the grandfather in Acholi and Lango society. 
Secondly, the practice of house burial prevalent 
among Aclioli and Latigo may be explained tx) 
be connected with the concept of rebirth. The 
practice of giving burial to the dead in or near 
about the house may be taken to mean that he 
may be born again in the next coming child in 
the family. 

The implications of the practices and be¬ 
haviour as explained above mny however not be 
taken as substantial grounds supporting the be¬ 
lief in the revival of soul among Lango and 
Acholi people. We do not know if practices like 
‘■pricking of fingers’’ or “lying round the wabl 
with strings of dead persons” for making then 
recognisable when they ‘reappear’, are found 
among Acholi and Lango*. These require fur¬ 
ther probing through field investigation. 


‘Unlike in India where the spirits of those 
who commit suicide are very much feared and 
are regarded as ghost who can do harm to any 
people. 


*“Tn some cases, the finger of a dead man h 
pricked, or a string is tied round his waist, so 
that he will be recognizsd when he reappears”— 
Kenneth Little “Mende in Sierra Leone”— 
African Worlds, P. 123. 





VIETNAM 

A. K. ROY 


Vietnam is not a new topic. Yet I 
venture to make some observations on tlie 
subject. Uprisings have taken place in 
Vietnam under the leadership of IIo chi Min. 
The communist party led those revolts. The 
present Vietnam Ooverninont claims that 
under the leadership of the Communist party 
and with assistance of the workers by means 
of active struggle; freedom has been achieved. 
VVe may not agree with the cflicacy of the 
means through which Vietnam attained in¬ 
dependence ; but this sellless struggle against 
the foreign invaders .should certainly attract 
our sympathy, \Ue and the Vietnamese are 
different in many way.s but the present 
Vietnam Government spared no effort to 
aliviate the condition of the peasants by 
reducing taxes on their iaud.s, help the 
worker-s by reducing their working hours. 
But the struggle did not stop. The French 
imperialists have attacked Vietnam again. 
But again they have been repulsed and the 
French were aided by the Americans. Many 
remember the historic struggle of ])icn Bieu 
Phu and after that French were compelled to 
stop the war, Jiut that was not the end. In 
south Vietnam the American imperialists have 
established indirect rule ousting the French. 
So Vietnam is partitioned today. Like the 
Indians the Vietnames too have cultural 
tradition of their own. During thousands of 
years the Vietnamese fought against the 
foreigners, against the Mongal feudals, 
against the French imperialists, and against 
ths Japanese fascists and to day they are 
fighting the American imperialists* The 


Indian people faced similar problems. The 
Vietnamese Government claim.s that their 
country is a land of democracy, their people 
are united, the workers are in close alliance 
with the peasants and the workers have 
assumed leadership. The State is being run 
by the represontativos of the workers, 
peasant.^, intellectuals and prograssive 
bourgoisio. To many of us communism i.s 
nothing but dictatorship. But just as in our 
<*ountry we are carrying on experiments with 
democracy, Vietnam is doing the same. There 
may be faults but the 1950 Constitution of 
Vietnam clearly stated : “All power in the 
deraoractic republic of Vietnem [^belongs to 
the people”. We may hold different views, 
but the democratic experiment in a newly 
liberated country should attract our 
sympathy. At least a similar experiment 
is being carried out in India. The Indian 
Government have often talked about decen¬ 
tralization but possibly the experiment has 
failed. The 1959 Constitution of Vietnam 
stipulated, “Local people’s councils at all 
levels, the organs of State authority in their 
respective areas, people's councils at all levels 
are elected by the local people and are 
responsible to them”. In India we talk 
about independent judiciary. It is ^aid that 
in Communist Countries no such organs of 
justice exists. But even in Vietnam there are 
people's courts. Those courts have in¬ 
dependent power and are subject to law. The 
defendants are given every opportunity to 
defend themselves. Vietnam may be a 
communist country, but problems in India 






and Vietnam are similar. And there is simi¬ 
larity in attempt of solution also. Atleast we 
shall do justice to the cause of humanism by 
showing sympathy to the Vietnamese in their 
struggle against imperialists. 

It must be admitted that there are diver¬ 
gences in the methods of solution ‘.in India 
and Vietnam. In Vietnam people hold uot 
only political power, but also exercise autho¬ 
rity in the economic field. Vietnam has not 
yet attained full Socialism. It is only advan¬ 
cing towards Socialism. Forms of owner¬ 
ship of means of production arc of various 
kinds. Resources of the country "are in the 
hands of the State. And the State owned 
enterprises play their leading role in eco¬ 
nomic field. According to many socialism 
hampers the development of productive 
forces. But not only in India and Vietnam 
but in many under-developed countries 
Socialism has been accepted as the means for 
achieving economic prosperity. In India 
means of production are largely in individual 
hands. In Vietnam State-ownership 
dominates. But the State aids the capitalist 
owned industry and commerce, and mostly 
the capitalists of the earlier age according to 
their capacity find job in the State-owned 


enterprises. They become the new working 
class of the new society. In the capitalisi^ 
countries there exists unemploymont. 
planned economic development in Vietnam 
has created new job and every ablcbodied 
young man and women can find employment. 
Unemployment is totally absent there. There 
has been spread of education. Under the 
French rule 95 pc. of the population were 
illiterate. Today illiteracy has been com¬ 
pletely eradicated. The democratic , rights 
have been recognised. Ecjuality before law, 
right to vote, right to stand in election, 
freedom to express individual opinion, 
freedom of Press, freedom of association, 
right to follow any religion all these have 
been recognised. But the main allegation is 
that these rights are more guaranteed in the 
constitution. In reality they do not exist. 
Still the effort in V^ietnam to create a demo¬ 
cratic structure is praise-worthy. To sum up 
the Vietnam State is to end all exploitation, 
to banish colonialism, feudalism and imperi¬ 
alism and to bring happiness to the working 
class. Had these goals been made the basis 
of our plans condition in our country might 
have been different todsiy. But it is an 
age of co-existence and we are to learn from 
each other. 



WHV SHOULD THERE BE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN INDIA? 


O. SDRYANAEAYANAM 


Why should we allow the English language 
to flourish on fndian soil ? Why should we 
take the trouble to learn EnglUh and use it? 
Is it the language of any part of India f It 
is a foreign language. We have to strain 
our nerves to learn it. Why should we 
submit to this strain ? Why should we im¬ 
pose an European langu.ige on ourselves ? 
What profit can we get from it '{ Has 
English any fundaniental value for us ? What 
should we miss if we spent all our time on 
other subjects ? Let us reflect on these 
questions. 

First of all, though being foreign the 
English language has been studied in India 
for a very long time. It is a remarkable 
fact tb.at English is so well-known in India. 
This language has added charm and grace to 
our country which has a multilingual charac¬ 
ter. Even now, in political life, our leaders 
are thoroughly familiar with English. 
There were and are m^n who can speak and 
write English quite as well as an English¬ 
man. This is because India was governed 
by England and the language-English was 
used both in government departments and 
schools and colleges. 

To-day, India governs herself. Some peo¬ 
ple feel that the English language is a symbol 
of dependence and that we should cither get 
rid of it or pay very little attention 
to it. 

This idea is so wrong that we should 
resist it stubbornly. In fact, from the days 


of the foreign yoke down to this 19()7, we 
have learnt English, learnt that to use 
pretty well in diflcrent departments of life 
and reaped rich dividends, and still we will, 
provided we continue to keep that language 
with us. 

Wc all must very well agree that our 
own languages are far more important to us 
than either English or any other foreign 
tongue. Hindi is spoken more widely than 
any other single Indian language, people of 
different parts of India who have dillercnt 
languages, can understand each other if they 
speak or write in English. So, we can not 
shut our eyes to the fact that lOnglish is 
better understood and understood more 
widely than any other in this land of ours. 

Now, however we want everyone to learn 
Hindi or Hindustani, in order that this may 
become the all-India language. Besides, wo 
all feel that we should cultivate our own re¬ 
gional languages, so that they may become 
even better than before, and new literature 
may be produced in them, Further, just as our 
own language is now being used for teaching 
in high schools, this should be done in the 
future in Universities also. Would it not 
be a disgrace to any country if a foreign 
language, were'for ever used as the University 
language ? Long ago, in England Latin was 
the University language, and also the lang¬ 
uage in which all important books were 
written. But, though this went on for cen" 
turies, the English people could endure it no 
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longer. They thought that it was an insult to 
their language and gradually replaced Latin 
by English, just as we in India are trying to 
replace English by our own languages. Nat¬ 
urally, they may suit us better than English. 
But that country—England stands a strange 
contrast to ours. It is a very small country 
with a homogenous population. Its very area 
can be compared to that of the old Madras 
Presidency only. What a vast difference in 
extent and content I 

Instead of paving the way for national 
solidarity, as is imagined, Hindi may bring in 
its train unwanted balkanization, uncalled for 
agitations, unnecessary wrangles, and feuds 
and what not ! We have already enough of 
these ! Let us keep these within limits. 

We have been moulded as a great nation 
because of the international language—English. 
Only after learning that language, we fought 
with the Britishers, learnt their cultures and 
customs, adopted their fashions and styles, 
copied their manners and methods and these 
are rooted deeply in our ways of educ.ation, 
administration, law, government, medicine, 
commerce and engineeing and in many more 
fields. 

Almost involuntarily, we have adopted 
their ways of life and like that let English be 
with us only for our own sake. 

Though, only a small section of our people 
has this as their mother-tongue, we can defi¬ 
nitely say that there is no place in India 
where English is not at all understood. In 
fact, most of the people in their daily life 
use a lot of English words along with their 
mother-tongue even without thinking of it. 
This only points out the popularity of the 


language among the common folk in our grm^- 
country. 

That language ruled us for nearly two 
centuires. 

And luckily that happens to be the inter-, 
nationl language : 

And what is more ! more and more Indians 
mastered it and virtually have become mas¬ 
ters of that language. No wonder therefore 
that some of our greatmen pleasantly surpris¬ 
ed the English people themselves by their' 
eloijuence, fluency, rhetoric and oratory in 
that language. It was no mean honour to 
India. lu no other language, we can show 
this kind of scholarliness either here or any-. 
where else in the whole globe. 

We have the blending of Hindu and Mus¬ 
lim cultures in our great country. While 
that may be so, it does not represent the 
whole truth, there is a third. That third , 
factor is the great Western culture, of which 
we all arc the products and which, as such, 
cannot be left out of consideration. The 
medium of western culture is English. This 
point is very important, and it is the failure 
to appreciate it that vitiates the many pro¬ 
posed schemes of Indian educational recon¬ 
struction. The very prominent position 
which English has come to occupy as the 
lingua franca of the educated classes in 
this country cannot be ignored. 

With the progress of English education 
people’s vision widened and their sympa- , 
thies broadened. They learnt to compare 
and to contrast and to subject their owil |j 
social, political and cultural life to a strict 
scrutiny. 

The impact of western culture, thiM^ 
produced a new type of men, completelj^i 
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different from anything known in pre- 
British India. An educated class—discri¬ 
minating, mentally alert and daring—was 
ushered into existence, consisting of great 
scholars like Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and 
V.S. Srinivasa Sastri, politicians*like Nehru, 
Gokhale and Lajpat Rai, scientists like Sir 
J.C. Bose and Sir C.V. Raman, literary men 
like Rabitidranath Tagore and Toru Dutt, 
and reformers like Gandhi and Vivekananda. 

The world could have hardly had the 
benefit of their scholarship and wisdom, 
but for the English language. 

Those who were products of Western 
system of education in British India came 
to fill important positions under Govern¬ 
ment and in public life, and had leisure for 
further intellectual pursuits. Not a few 
travelled abroad and gathered varied experi¬ 
ence which they were eager to utilise for 
their country’s good. 

They ventilated their views freely, unin¬ 
fluenced by tradition or dogma, and tried to, 
educate public opinion. Their work was 
made ea.sier by their ability to u.se English 
as medium of expression. Political unity and 
the uniform administrative system in British 
India had had the conseejuence of making 
English the lingua franca of this country. 
Writers in English could transcend provincial 
1)Oundaries and appeal to educated people in 
•11 parts of India. This was an advantage 
which was not available in pre-British days 
;^hen no one Indian language, classical or 
▼ernacular, was understood all over the coun 
try by its heterogeneous population, 
f The success has been achieved in re-cast¬ 
ing Indian life and thought, has thus been 
' due to the English language as much as new 
pe of culture from the west. 


In view of the changes proposed in the 
position of English in the educational system 
of India, it is essential to have a clear idea of 
its services to this country. Apart from its 
contribution, as a medium of higher education 
and as the language of administration thro¬ 
ughout India, to the growth of cultural unity 
and national consciousness, it has enabled 
Indians to appreciate a great world literature. 
This has in the past, had a most stimulating 
effect upon literary creation in almost every 
regional language in India. We should not 
forget that English literature itself has been 
enriched by Indian writers such as Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore, Sarojini Naidu, Toru Dutt and 
•Jawaharlal Nehru. 

In a way, this language has become an 
Indian one. 

The English language has enriched the 
scientific thought, literatures and philoso¬ 
phical speculations in India. Ignorance of 
English must therefore entail, for a long time 
to come, the risk of being unfamiliar with the 
latest thought—currents of the world and of 
intellectual isolation. 

Patriotism may quite rightly inspire loyal¬ 
ty to Indian ideals in morals, social life and 
spiritual outlook in preference to those of the 
West, but it need not urge the banishment of 
English from our education. 

Dr. Siuha, the distinguished educational 
administrator of India has summed up the 
ca.se for English very lucidly and has pointed 
out how much of the opposition to it is due 
to mere political prejudice against the 
British: ‘Tt is spoken by more people today 
outside Britain than inside that country, 
and has thus acquired the status of an 
international language. But that is not all. 
It enshrines, besides a rich imaginative 
literature, work-a-day knowledge of all sub> 
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jecte, which is already being utiliaed by the 
youth of this country. English is thus no 
longer the monopoly of Englishmen, or of 
Britons, but a great heritage to all who may 
care to study it and reap the fruits of their 
acquisition. The prejudice, amongst some 
sections of our people, against the study 
and use of English is probably due to 
political considerations, born of the assum¬ 
ption that it is the exclusive proverty of 
the British. 

No doubt, there are, at least three great 
nations, outside the British Isles, which speak 
English as their mother-tongue, one of them, 
the United States, is now Britain’s equal 
in sea-power, and perhaps her superior in 
money-power. The same is the case of 
English with regard to Canada and Australia 
The Asiatic nations like Japan and China 
have made a knowledge of English compiil- 
sory. India’s position in international circles 
is thus alongside of the English-speaking 
nations. Ilcncc, the movement to discard or 
to discourage English is a retrograde step, 
from the nationalist point of view, and it 
should not be encouraged by the well- 
wishers of the country. 

To quote the observations of the educa¬ 
tion minister of a state, may not be out of 
place here: '‘I agree that education should 
be in the vernacular. But, if we let English 
;o overboard, we shall be severing all con- 
iact with the world, forget all that we have 
earnt from the West—democracy included— 
And lose touch with the world of science and 
Arts, and with progress.” 

The English language is now the natural 
jr governmental language or nearly five 
lundred millions of people. 


Eastwards from Cairo to Tokyo it is the 
second language of a diversity of peoples; 
it is also the second language compulsorily 
taught in the schools in various countries, 
including Japan. 

Of the World’s radio stations, no less 
than half the broadcasts are in English. 

Then it is a fact that English is no longer 
a foreign language amongst the politically- 
raitided in India. 

It may be said that some other countries 
(Turkey, for instance) have accomplished 
the feat of national education through the 
medium of their own languages, is by no 
means convincing as it overlooks the funda¬ 
mental difference between comparatively 
small countries and India—a sub continent 
with its varieties. Those countries have 
only one language,—unlike ours where there 
arc a number of developed languages. The 
analogy of such countries, for replacing 
English by some Indian language, is, there¬ 
fore, wholly misleading and unsound. 

Besides, in considering this subject, we 
should not overlook the undisputed fact that 
English is now the most widely used 
language, and is spoken and understood much 
more extensively throughout the world than 
any other. 

The needs of Commerce and Science do 
demand India’s close contact with the 
advanced nations of Europe, and this is 
impossible without a knowledge of their 
languages. Laj Pat Rai went a step further 
to emphasise this. 

Even in those djiys thus observed l.ala 
Tiajpat Rai: 'Tf India of the future is to 
live a full, healthy and vigorous life 
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commensurate with the importance which 
belongs to it by virtue of its human and 
other resources, it must come into closer 
touch with the rest of the world. Intercourse 
with other nations for purposes of trade 
and commerce is no longer optional. 
It is compulsory. If India’s trade and 
commerce are to be carried on by Indians 
and not by foreigners, and if the Indian 
people are to profit therefrom, it is 
necessary that our traders and commercial 
men should know as many modern languages 
as it is possible for them to learn, first at 
school and then out of it.” 

For a country that is launched on a rapid 
process of scientilic, economic and educa¬ 
tional development, every year, every month, 
nay, every day is important, for it is making 
further progress, so much so that a book 
dealing with a scientific subject grows almost 
out of date in a year, mdess a new edition 
is brought out with up-to-date additions and 
corrections. 


It is true that books can be translated in¬ 
to Indian languages, but the number of va¬ 
luable books is so great that translation can 
never meet our need. Nor is translation very 
satisfactory, because one language is so di¬ 
fferent from another. So, if wa don’t want 
to fall behind others in sciences for at least 
a number of years to come, we can hardly 
afford to neglect English. 

We are in a critical period of our civili¬ 
zation. We must be very cations. We must 
■sec things in their true perspective, before 
laying down policies and making plans for 
the uplifting of the nation. A sober study 
of the situation is rcijuired. 

To say English is not at all essential and 
to retain it only as a library language’ is to 
court di.sastcr. India and English language 
are bound to each other and to .sepanate them 
is ruinous, 
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THE J)RAMA OF FIJI : By John Wesley 
Coulter, DjDeniy R vo, pp. 230, including a detailed 
Appendix and source references ; published by 
Charles E. Tuttle Co. Inc., Uultland, Vermont, 
IJ.S.A. and Tokvo, Japan; Price $.3..50. 

Fiji Islands consist of a f;rou]) of .503 islands 
in the South-western resiions of the Pacific Ocean 
'of which only 106 have, so far, been inhabited 
anil comprises one amotiff the only two remaining 
Crown colonies of (ireat Biitain. Like most other 
Icriilories under the administration of major imper¬ 
ialist or coluni/ing powers, Fiji also is in the throes 
of its desire for self-government and ahhough it 
is not \e.l set foi attaining this objeclixe, it is only 
a (pieslion of time before the British Coxernment 
wdll be obliged to conce<le the demand and slide 
out of her dominanee over this colony. 

The cosmopolitan nature of the population 
of the islands, hoxvexer, make the process of 
transference of power to representalixes of the 
natixe |)itpulafion one of immense conn)lexily and 
comjjlicalion. I he non-sclfgoxerning tenitories 
on the Pacific Oican haxc been mostly, under the 
tutelege of big Western powers like the United 
.Slates, Fiance, Australia, and (beat Britain, some 
of them under Irusteeshij) of the I nited Nations 
and some, still, as the Fiji Islands, as colonies of 
these powers, Ihe trend of emancipation of 
erstwhile colonial possr-ssious from the 
governing foreign powers started immedialelx 
after the close of the .Second World \^ ar. The 
earliest examples of this process of emancipation 
from colonial or imperialist rule by mutual agree¬ 
ment betweerv the ruling power arrd the subject 
people are provided by India, Burma and several 
other territories of South Fast Asia, 'lire trend 
eventually extended itself toxvards the African 
Coast territories ami other regions in the west. 
Tile Pacific region also has recently begun to share 
in this trend. In 1%2 New Zealand granted 
independence to its trust territory of Western 
Samoa. A Micronesian from the Marshall Islands, 
part of a Trust administered by the United States 
was rqiorted to have told a meeting of the U.N. 


Trusteeship (Council in 1%I), that the people of 
Asia and Africa were getting their freedom and he 
thought that the people of the Pacific region also 
could provide as good an example of governing 
themselves as did these oilier people. Fiji, (filbert 
& Ellis Islands and the Solomons Archipelago on 
the Pacific arc representatixe British colonies ; 
Cuam is an unincorporated territory of the United 
.States, American Samoa is incorprated. Native 
populations in these colonially ruled territories 
arc now chafing at the bit of foreign domination 
and Fiji ami olhei.s haxe started to push hard for 
a huger vhaie in their own administration than 
has. so fai, been conceded to them. 

Fiji, as alieadx ub'-mxed, consists of a group of 
.51)3 islands on the South-western Pacific situated 
bi'iween Fat. 1.50 and 220 .south of the equator; 
JbOth meiidian of longitude passes through the 
gioiip. of which onix 106 are inhabited. The Fiji 
groiqi aie -catteied oxer about <)(),l)()0 sq. miles of 
Ihe Ocean, but the actual land area of the group is 
jii-l oxer 7.0t)() sq. miles. The main island, Viti 
Fexu constiiiiles more than half the land area 
and has the largest c.incentralion of the total 
population. Ihe population of the group, according 
to a census cariied out in l‘Ki2 comprised roughly 
12o,000 persons which shoxvs nearly a 20 per cent 
net increase in six years since 10.56 when the 
piexious een.siis xxas taken. The composition of 
the po])ulati(>ii .shews that there were 212.028 
Indians, 177,770 Fijians. 12,170 belonging to 
immigiant stork from other Pacific islands, 5,177 
('.hiiic.se ami part-Chinese, and 19,779 jiersons of 
Fuiopean or parl-Furopean descent. 

Ihe Fuiopean element in tlie population, 
naturally, dominate not nierelx the administration 
of the islands, but are also the domiiumt element 
ill their trade ami iiidustix. So far as tiade ami in¬ 
dustry are loneeriied. they represent a dominant 
element of entrenelied vested interests, but the per¬ 
sonnel themselic.s are of a floating nature who, 
mostly, lenxe the islands on sii|)eranriuation and 
settle down in Australia, New Zealand or England. 
The Chinese immigration into Fiji started some 
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time nroumi the iliird (juarter of the last century, population of the islands; inhabitants of Indian 
but their iiumhers ha\e considerably accelerated origin constituting approximately 50 per cent, 
since the end of the Second World War ; they Ihere are certain very fundamental differences 
are inosth engaged in small retail trade, between the Indians and the Fijians which, with 
shopkeeping, market gardening or pig and imultry the prospect of political independence looming 
fanning. Mo.'»l (diinese in liji owai their little ahead, the latter apprehend would rel^itlessly 
enterprises. Other Paciln islanders in Fiji have drive them to the wall unless they were careful to 
migrated to these islands at \at ions peiiods. Before protect their own interests. The Indians are hard- 
^the British C-rown acquired the lease of the Fiji working, aggressive, thrifty and with a strong 
islands, these I’aeilic inlanders were imported to .sense of jjersonal properly, 'I'hcir respective living 
meet the Eiiro])ean settlers’ need for labour on h.ihits are also far apart from each other, 
their cane or copra plantaiioiw; tliey liavc become It is this undertone of relentless conflict between 


more oi less integialed with the local population. 
After Britain acquired the Fiji group, European 
einployeis slatte<l to import Indian labour under 
a system of indenluie mi the expiry of which they 
were tree to .settle down in the islands in whatever 
oeeujition or profession they chose. European 
einployeis preferred Indian labour wlio were 
more steaily, liardwoiking and comparatively 
moie .'ophisueated. A great majority of tliesc 
indenluied laliouiers ne\er repaliialed but settled 
down on the islands ; along with the Chinese they 
almost wholly monopolise the retail trade of the 
region, many among them ha\ing also entered 
various professions. Island born Indians, who 
have been there for many generations have hardly 
any connection with the land of their forefathers. 
They, ^ery naturally, claim that they are as much 
natives of Fiji as people of the original Fijian 
stock which is piedominently Melanesian in ethnic 
pedigree with a variable Polynesian strain in 
fheir liloods. 'I’he Fijians are mostly subsistence 
farmers concerneil only with the cultivation and 
production of food ciojis, I hey are a happy-go- 
lucky people with very strong communal loyalties 
which even extend to their occupations and 
means of living. Most Fijians cultivate their 
lands on an integrated collective basis and the 
sense of individual property is very weak among 
them if not quite absent. 'Eire Fijian population 
of the islands was comparatively small until 1921 
when their numbers were reported to have only 
been a little over 84,000; in the four decades be¬ 
tween 1921 and 1962 their number has increased 
by a little more than lOO per cent and they now 
constitute very nearly 43 per cent of the total 


these two very dilTerenl people comprising the 
polity of the liji islands that constitutes the 
drama of Hji and which John Wesley Coulter 
endeavours to present with a sense of commend¬ 
able objectivity and dclalchmenl. That the poli¬ 
cies of lire dominant colonial power contributed 
in great measure to the element of mutiral sus- 
jiieion and dislru''l among the Fijian and Indian 
elements of the soeieiy, is without question. 
Sehooling in Fiji has Ireen notoriously inade- 
rpiate and tire (iovernment have borne only a 
mieroscojiie proportion of the costs of schooling 
of the native Fijian (including, of course, the 
Indian inirnigranl population). Being more 
hardworking, thrifty and affluent, the Indians 
have alwavs been able to give a comparatively 
better standard of education to their children 
than the more impecunious Fijians to their off- 
•spiing. The Fijians, therefore, have remained a 
comparatively backward community compared to 
the more pre^gressive Indian who have had the 
means and never neglected to share in a more 
progressive life. 'Ihis, in itself, w'ould have been 
a serious cause for natural distrust and suspi¬ 
cion between the two communities, because thU 
differential in their respective standards caused 
a corre,sponding differential is their respective 
shares in the leadership of the community. But 
what far more aggravated this undesirable dis¬ 
tance between the two communities is that 
schools have always been racially segregated and 
sequestered from one another—obviously so that 
the British might continue to perpetuate their 
rule over the community—and prevented promo* 
tion of actual imderstanding and good will. 
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Fijian society is predominently agrarian 
in structure and the future development of 
the islands would depend mainly upon the 
importation and integration of modern and 
progressive elements in the agrarian system. 
The Fijian suspicion of their Indian compa¬ 
triots has, very gradually, begun to lead to a 
measure of emulation of Indian methods in 
their system of primitive agriculture. The 
salvation of the community will depend in 
very large measure upon the extent to which 
this effort at emulation will lead to vital 
reforms in the Fijian system of land tenure 
and in the extent to which the present very 
feeble trends of individual industry and 
ownership in agriculture will be allowed to 


progress. The future of Fiji as a whole wiliv," 
have to depend more on integrated effort by 
the two major communities, of which one is 
very backi^ard so far, and trends begin to 
show, although only very weakly at the 
moment, thjit a beginning in this direction is 
already on the way to being made. 

The book is honest, forthright and, what 
is most important in such a study, is blessell 
with a rare sense of objectivity which is able 
to bring a scientific mind to a study of the 
basic nuances and facts of the problem, brush¬ 
ing aside all biases and prejudices which 
would be likely to clutter up judgment with 
emotional overtones and sentimental rubbish. 

Kanina K. Nandi 
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INDIAN PERIODICAIS 


Some Methods of studying social change 

Social changes are an important factor in 
progress and India has, likewise been passijig 
through changes indexing trends in current 
Social evolution. In any study for assessing 
such trends of change, the methodology 
applied to the exercise constitutes an 
important element. Prof. X. Jv. Bose’s 
contributions to anthropological and demo¬ 
graphic researches have been well known and 
widely recognized. His article in Man in 
India under the above legend demonstrates 
a depth of approach which would be found 
both exhilarating and inpsiring. 

One’s purpose in sludging social change is 
nalurally to obtain as objective a view as 
possible ; something which will fit in with the 
succession of events as it develops progressively 
in course of time. 

Social anthropologists have realized that 
one's judgement regarding values, which even¬ 
tually springs from the world-view to which 
one suberibes, tends to warp the perception of 
social facts ; and two ways have consequently 
been suggested in order to minimize the error 
thus produced. 

One of these views is that a social anthro¬ 
pologist should rather study societies of a diffe¬ 
rent hind from one's own. In that case, many 
things which are taben for granted by those 
who live in that society would not escape the 
attention of one who comes from outside. 
This view, however, ‘ appears to be only parti¬ 
ally true ; for an outside observer may as well 
miss some of the more important things which 


matter in a civilization, For example, many 
European missionaries in India have tried in 
the past to understand Indian civilization and 
the manner in which society and thought have 
been changing here in recent times. It is not 
true that their findings were frequently inaccur¬ 
ate merely because they tended to prove the 
superiority of Christianity over other faiths ; 
there were other reasons as well why they 
missed some of the salient features of Hindu 
civilization. 

When we were at school more than fifty years 
ago, it was usually held on the basis of trave¬ 
llers’ and missionaries’ accounts that Chinese 
society was extremely conservative ; and in spite 
of numerous Western impacts, the reaction of 
China was, on the whole, unyielding. Similarly, 
Karl Marx was of the opinion that the proleta¬ 
rian revolution would be ushered in a highly 
industrialized society rather than in one where 
the basis of economy was formed by agricul¬ 
ture. But history has had to modify both of 
these expectations. Of course, when the Russian 
and Chinese rvolutions actually toob place, 
reasons were soon discovered in order to jus¬ 
tify what had already happened. But these 
reasons followed the event ; they proved that 
the previous generalizations about Russian or 
Chinese society were not quite correct. So that 
when an observation is made by an outsider, 
i.e. by one who is not involved in the move¬ 
ments simmering in a society, he may or may 
not observe just the right thing which eventu¬ 
ally matters. An observer from outside certain¬ 
ly enjoys certain advantages. But that does not 
necessarily yield the open-sesame to an under- 
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standing of a civilization, or the processes of 
change to which it is subject. 

The second method which has been recom¬ 
mended for the attainment of objectivity is that 
of the use of mathemathics. Mathematical 
abstractions undoubtedly clear the ground of 
much that is laden by value-judgements. They 
have undoubtedly yielded belter results than by 
the first method described above. But then, 
the question is, what should one count ? The 
unit to be counted is often hard to define. 
One should have an extensive acquaintance 
with the facts of a culture or society ; and only 
when one has compared it repeatedly with 
similar and dissimilar societies, is one gradually 
able to discover what appears to be significant 
in it, and can be used for counting purposes. 

In other words, before the mathematical 
approach is designed, one must be clear about 
the purpose of the counting, that is, about the 
hypothesis involved ; for the result will even¬ 
tually have to be interpreted in terms of the 
hypothesis. 

If the scientists’ observations and resulting 
hypothesis have been right, co inting and fhe 
manipulation of numbers will add precision to 
his findings. And, more than that, this manipu¬ 
lation of figures may open up completely new 
avenues of enquiry and investigation. Figures 
are thus helpful ; but one cannot start with 
figures. He has to make sure if the unit chosen, 
or the factors into which he resolves a parti¬ 
cular phenomenon of social change, have been 
rightly chosen or not. And in such an endea¬ 
vour, a social scientist will still have to behave 
more lihe an artist than an engineer. 

Let us tabe an example from what is happen¬ 
ing in modern India. During the early decades 
of the present century, a small section of urba¬ 
nized Indians became deeply involved in the 
struggle for the political liberation of India. 
There were many more who shunned the path 


of revolution, and tried to bring about political 
changes through the constitutional means of 
agitation, education and organization. More¬ 
over, they tried hard to bring about reforms 
in society ; to cut away the strings which held 
India society tied lo the past. The British 
government had enormous resources at its 
command. They counted the number of revo¬ 
lutionists and of constitutionalists; compared 
their caste and social standing ; and also the 
number of men who remained indifferent to 
the appeals of fhe urban elite. The last were 
in an overwhelming majority. But with chang¬ 
ing events, suddenly the masses also began 
lo stir from their sleep; and today the 
India that has come into being belies many of 
Ihe expectations of fhe British rulers of yester¬ 
day. 

Of course, an explanation has also been 
found for what has already happened. The 
charismatic leadership of Gandhi has largely 
been held responsible for Ihe awakening of Ihe 
masses. Some have even attributed fhe success 
of Gandhi’s appeal to its essential religious, 
obscurantist Hindu character. But this over¬ 
looks two important facts, namely, that the 
Hinduism for which Gandhi stood personally 
was miles away from Ihe caste-ridden, ritual- 
oriented forms of Hinduism ; while his political 
and even educational endeavours were essen¬ 
tially of a secular character, and yet the masses 
responded to his call. Secondly, when he 
opposed the partition of India, he was left alone 
by Ihe masses, and by such political loaders 
as Pandit lawharlat Nehru, the socialist, and 
Sardar Patel, the nationalist. The masses who 
are supposed to have responded to him because 
of his religious appeal woke up, and drow¬ 
ned themselves in an orgy of communal war- 
fa'e, or in the succeeding phase lapsed into 
apathy and listlessncss. The charism of Gandhi 
obviously failed to have any appeal to either 
the masses or their leaders. 
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The poini which fs being made out is that 
many more trends may remain operative in a 
case of social change than appear readily on 
the surface. Unless we delve deeply into 
their intricacies, the secrets may escape us, and 
leave us satisfied with superficial generalities 
which do not give us any deep understanding 
and are unable to account for many of the 
events which actually take place afterwards. 

This reminds the writer of an incident of 
long ago. A celebrated Indian literary figure 
once wrote about European civilisation and the 
hollownesses he had witnessed in it in course 
of his long slay in Europe. He was con¬ 
versant with several European languages, and 
had also established friendly contacts with men 
like Bertrand Russell, Romain Rolland and 
others. In reply to his observations, Rolland 
\yrole some lime afterwards that the picture 
drawn by this distinguished Indian artist was 
of the market place only. He had wholly missed 
the utter dedication of many scientists and 
artists of Europe to the cause of Truth and 
Humanity. If all around them, nations had 
become maddened by fear and had taken up 
arms in order to defend what they held to be 
precious, the Indian had missed the inner 
turmoil of these scientists and artists who 
suffered, and would not give up their sacred 
trust. 

What is implied is that there is no short cut 
to objectivity and Irutli in the sociaj sciences 
by a simple reliance upon either mathematical 
abstractions, or by limiting oneself to the 
stu<ly of a society which is not one's own. 
These mechanistic ways of avoiding error keep 
one at a rather superficial level unless the 
open-sesame is furnished by an artistic per¬ 
ception of what really matters, and what 

does not, in the object of one's 

study. 

This brings us to the view to which the 


present writer has been progressively led, 
namely that one can best study social change 
in the society in which he lives and works, 
and which he has also been trying to change. 

The question immediately arises, if he 
himself is committed to a particular world¬ 
view, will not his findings be also deeply 
coloured by it, and yield biassed and selec¬ 
tive results of what is happening today ? 
Undoubtedly the danger is tiierc. But just 
because one hesitates to dive into the sea- 
bottom, should one give up deep diving and 
remain satisfied with the currents which 
operate only near the surface of the ocean “? 

As has already been suggested, it is best 
for one to study the society in which one 
lives. He should observe its changes and for 
this purpose, (a) ask the least questions ; 

(b) prepare oneself by constantly examining 
and re-examining his inarticulate major pre¬ 
mises by comparing them with those of other 
people and of other cultures; and lastly 

(c) he should stale clearly before his readers 
what those premises are, so that they can 
assess for their own sake the reliability of his 
observations. It is only thus that he can con¬ 
tribute his utmost to the progress of the social 
sciences. 

Let us take the case of the caste system 
in India and how it has been changing in 
modern times. One question which has 
exercised the mind ot many social anthro¬ 
pologists in India, has been this; How is it 
that, in spite of many revolts against it from 
the days of Buddha, Nanak and Kabir to 
Raja Rammohan Roy, caste has succeeded in 
maintaining, itself, and even corrupting 
Moslems and Christians in rural India to a 
considerable extent ? Several answers have 
been furnished. One is that Brahmans so 
successfuliv indoctrinated the people of India 
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with their ideas of ritual pollution, status, etc. 
and by their theories of Karma and rebirth, that 
caste held on in spite of many revolts against 
its authority. The supplementary explanation 
has also been suggested that political and 
economic power was added to those obtained 
through birth and rank ; and thus caste was 
reinforced firmly in Indian society. 

But is that all that the social anthropologist 
has to offer regarding the caste system ? What 
are ils strengths ? What were the alternatives 
into which people could have escaped when 
caste was found wanting ? Why did they not 
do so even when alternatives were available ? 
What were the risks involved ? These are 
questions which have yet to be answered. 
And our suggestion is that such questions come 
naturally to an observer who participates in 
the social system, and yet does not allow his 
vision to be clouded by the demands of reform. 
Such an opportunity usually does not come to 
one who does not share intimately in the joys 
and sorrows of a civilization. There are indeed 
some who, by the supremacy of their intellec¬ 
tual and perhaps spiritual ability, can rise 
above this limitation and observe and under¬ 
stand a civilization as if it were his own. But 
such identification cannot be factory-produced. 

And here incidentally, we shall make a 
passing reference to a case study undertaken 
five years ago regarding the social siiuation in 
the metropolis of Calcutta Calcutta his a 
large percentage of residents whose mother 
tongue is not thz Bengali language, and yet it 
continues to be ihe nerve centre of the 
culture of Bengali-speaking people. The ciiy 
is more than two hundred fifty years old. 
Many communities have lived in it together 
and practised common occupations which had 
nothing to do wbith caste. Ani yet their 
differences in language, custom and even 
interests have remained more or less separate 
and discrete. 


An enquiry was conducted about how 
the residents of Calcutta made their living 
in the first and second ascending generations, 
and how they do so now. Moreover the 
question was asked as to how communal 
voluntary associations are run, and what part 
they play in 'comparison with municipal and 
officiat organizations which cut accross 
communal boundaries. It was found that 
different communities in Calcalta have been 
very unequally affected by the city’s econdlhic 
and political developments. Their social 
responses have also been of an uneven 
character. Some have worked hard in or<|er 
to reform and urbanize themselves ; others' 
have clung more firmly to their original 
rural identities, or even the identity of 
kingroups. 

It appears from a caieful historical study 
that political and social reform among the 
Bengali residents was looked upon with 
suspicion, and even suppressed by British 
rulers during the days of their empire. New 
urban associations did not arise fast enough. 
Progress was thw irted; not because Hindus 
were ritually minded, but political obstruction 
came from their imperial rulers. 

And so when, after 1947, Indians started on 
a new career of their own, il was soon 
discovered that society was put under a heavy 
unequal strain because of the demands of 
India’s planned economy. Under the circum¬ 
stances, the unevenness of social change has 
been causing a large amount of internal stress 
and strain between one section of the popu¬ 
lation and another, and even between one 
State and another, even when both of them 
form parts of the same Republic. 

If a villager has no hospital to which he 
can resort in case of illness, and it he there¬ 
fore seeks the assistance of a quach, 
should he be described as a conservative 2 
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If, in a dly iibe Calcutta, there are not enough 
trade unions, employment agencies or bene¬ 
volent societies of a voluntary nature ; If 
sufficient openings are in short supply-then 
should people be called conservative they 
seeb the help of their binsmen, or their caste, 
or of their language-groups when they arc 
faced by the difficulties in a metropolis where 
they have come to seeb their fortune ? 

The fact is that unless we observe 
phenomena of changing societies in a wide 
his'orical perspective, unless we perceive 
sympathetically the sorrows and travaih through 
which a society is passing, the picture we 
buiid up of social change Is iibely to be 
superficial ; and it wilt lead us astray. 

One can best study one’s own society by 
active participation in its process of change, 
if at the same time he also tries to maintain 
an objectivity by constant comparison with 
what is happening in similar and dissimilar 
societies under the sirees of historical forces. 

And in course of such sludy, the thoughts 
and feelings which stir the minds and hearts 
of men are of no less importance than the 
changes which are apparent at the institutional 
level. 

This brings us to the question of interviews 
' designed to probe into attitudes; motives and 
feelings of the individuals who are involved in 
a particular example of social change, it has 
'been the experience of the present writer that 
one has to clearly distinguish between an inter- 
.vfewee’s ideals, and how far he has gone or is 
prepared to go in order to establish it in actual 
life. Profession of an attitude or ideal may be 
tboth meaningful or empty. And, if that is so, 


it would not be fair to lump together people, 
for whom such profession does not mean quite 
the same thing in terms of responsibility. 
Dififerences have to be indicated by somehow 
placing them in separate classes or categories. 

Secondly, the personality of the intet viewer' 
his opinions, sympathies and bnowledge of the 
local situation are also of very great impor¬ 
tance in eliciting the correct attitude and feel¬ 
ings of the person interviewed. If the latter 
feels that the scientist bnows practically all 
about the situation, and is in sympathy with 
his own difFicuilies as he worbs for the fruit¬ 
ion of his ideal, then more information is libely 
to be made available than otherwise. 

Depth interviews are thus helpful ; but the 
preparation of the interviews must be hard, and 
as nearly perfect as possible. The more closely 
can he identify himself with the point of view 
of the interviewee, the more success will he be 
able to achieve in course of his worb. And 
this sympathy should be genuine, arising out of 
respect for the other man's point of view. If 
should not be of the mechanical type, which 
spends itself in courtesy and good manners, 
and fries to avoid all conflicts of opinion. 

The least experience of the writer has been 
that, even when the world-views of the inter¬ 
viewer and iniervi^wee are in opposition to 
one another, much can be gained, not by 
supressing one's inward convictions, but by 
discussing them openly and honestly, often the 
latter has become convinced that his views also 
are equally respected' 

These are perhaps difficult altitudes to build 
up; but they yield abundant harvest when 
sufficient pains are taben in their preparation. 
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The Pest of Glory 

The U. S. A., especiallY since Ihe close of 
the Second World War, has increasingly been 
Intervening in other peoples' affairs. An 
outstanding example of such involvement 
where she had neither any moral nor any 
political right to be so involved, has been her 
role in what initially started as a local 
struggle between North and South Vietnam 
and which has now franbly degenerated into 
a war between the U, S. A- and North 
Vtetnem, in which the so-called government 
of South Vietnam—which is universally 
condemned as a corrupt military Junta—has 
only an insignificant role to play. Emmet John 
Hughes, writing in the NihvSiVERk has some¬ 
thing to say on the subject which should be 
both instructive to the Americans and of 
interest to other peoples : 

The first massive American involvement in 
Asia came with the war against the Spanish 
Empire at the end of the nineteenth contury. 
A small band of critics, unpopular but undaun- 
etd, assatd the adventure as folly. Among 
them there was no voice more rousing or 
relentless than that of William Graham Summer, 
one of the nation’s most famed teachers and 
essayists. He fired his polemics against 
national policy under such stinging titles as 
The Absurd Attempt to Make the World 
Over. 

More specifically he saw America aping 
the very "expansion" and ‘‘Imperialism” it 
professed to combat. The notion of globa 
policeman was not in vogue, but he mourned 
a like Image: "If the UnitediStates tabes out 
of the hands of Spain its Mission and 


attempts to be school-mistress to others, if 
will shrivel up in the same vanity and self- 
conceit of which Spain now represents an 
example.” Yet he sadly knew the American 
passion for grandiose commitments. “Tbe 
imperialists say that the Americans can do 
anything. They say that they do not shrink 
from responsibilities (But) there are some 
things that Americans cannot do. They cannot 
make 2 + 2=5 

One of the commonest forms of vulner¬ 
ability of the strong is his vanity masquarading 
in the disguise of universal virtue. On the 
national scale this common weakness assumes 
a magnitude and a proportion which leads to 
all hinds of self-hypnotic fantasies. The 
Americin race of the present times would 
s:em to have been suffering from the weak¬ 
ness to such a degree that it would force of 
itself forward as school mistress of the world 
and would, in pursuance of this fantasy, 
assume setf-paralysing responsibilities and 
obligations. Says Emmet John Hughes : 

He perceived that 'national vanity" especi¬ 
ally in a righteous democracy, must wear a 
mask of universal virtue. Precisely as critics 
the Vietnam policy in the coming century would 
warn against martial fantasy performed in the 
"name of fr.^edom", so he cried out against 
the "empty and silty talk" about destiny. 
Icily he argued: "fo invoke if in public:’ 
affair is a refusal fo think Destiny is a namej 
for the connection which unites the series of 
consequences upon an act and . . it is i ivoked 
to prevent us from going back to see whether 
the consequences do not prove that the act 
was wrong and foolish. “Contemptuously he 
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dismissed the rationales of d^ilizin^—or escala¬ 
ting—zealots. “There is not a civilized nation 
which does not talh about its civilizing mission 
just as grandly as we do. Each nation laughs 
at all the others. They are all ridiculous by 
virtue of these pretensions, including ourselves. 
Sternly he concludes : “tiard-headed Benjamin 
Franklin hit the point when, referring back to 
the days of Marlborough, he talked about the 
pEST OF OI.ORV. The thirst for glory is an 
epidemic which robs a people of their judg¬ 
ment, seduces their vanity, cheats them of their 
Interests, and corrupts their consciences.” 

The vanity of self-righteousness from which 
all nations would seem to be suffering—the 
'stronger the more so in more or less degree. 
It is seldom that a nation would allow its 
vanity and the conceit of its self-righteousness 
to yield to the process of cold logical reason 
perhaps, because, in the process, the glamour 
of leadership would be lost. Hughes continues 
to present Summer thesis thus: 

He fircely insisted on the right of reasoned 
dissent to oppose pious pretense. “The great 
ground for dissent from what has been done 
is that action did not proceed from any ratio¬ 
nal motive connected with the growth of the 
American people. The action was adventurous 
and gratuitious A new doctrine of construc¬ 
tive obligation has been invented which is false 
and dangerous A prominent newspaper 
recently argued that we we are bound to pro¬ 
tect the Chinese Christian converts, because we 
allowed missionaries to be sent to China. 
And, he warned, "This is but a specimen of 
the way in which false dogmas grow when 
statesmen begin to act from motives which are 
entirely foreign to statecraft.” 

The imposition of the martial spirit on natio¬ 
nal life was a tragedy with which most modern 


nations have now became familiar. Its brutish 
reaction upon national character is such that 
most ethical, even political and social values get 
suborned under its impact. The canker is siow 
-moving in its intial infiltration into the national 
system, but once it has fastened its fangs well 
into the flesh of the body politic, it corrupts so 
absolutely that seldom can any reprieve from 
its devastating progrEss be expected : 

(William Graham Summer) dreaded, above 
all—continues Hughes-—the impact of the mar¬ 
tial spirit on national life, as “we fly info a rage 
at anybody who dissents.” In the very voice of a 
critic of the Vietnam tragedy, he deplored “the 
doctrine that those who oppose a war are res¬ 
ponsible for the lives lost in it, or that a citizen 
may criticise any action of his goverment except 
war. “And he glimpsed the final evil of imperi¬ 
alism to be this “brutish reaction on our own 
national character.” 

Indeed, he had a devastating final word for 
a government that badgered its critics to set forth 
instant alternatives. “The expansionists ask what 
we think ought to be done. It is they who are 
in power and it belongs to them to say what 
shall be done. [But] they are contented with 
optimistic platitudes which carry no responsibility 
and can be dropped to-morrow as easily as 
CRIMINAL AGGRESSION and OUr PLAIN DUTY. It iS 
unquestionably true that there is no fighting 
against the accomplished fact, although it is rare 
audacity to taunt the victims of misgovernment 
with their own powerlessness against it.” 

Now, seven decades later, says Emmet John 
Hughes, there should be some solace in this 
heritage for the nationa's Fuibrights and 
Coopers and Churches and Mansfields. Or. 
as Thucydides promised 2,400 years ago, “Like 
events may be expected to happen here-after." 

Further comment would seem to be wholly 
redundant and uncalled for. 


Ekiitor—A shoke Chatterjee 
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NOTES 


Ram Monohar Lohia 

Ram Monohar Lohia was born in 1910 and 
was only 57 years old when he died. When 
Pandit Nehru was taking an active part in the 
Kishan moveinen' Ram Monohar was only a boy. 
But he emulated his own father, who was an ar¬ 
dent follower of Mahatma Gandhi, and began to 
frequent political gatherings at a very early age. 
He attended a meeting of the Congress as a dele¬ 
gate when he was 14 years old. He went to Ger¬ 
many to obtain his Doctorate from the Berlin Uni- 
versity and attended meetings addressed by famous 
politicians of Europe in many cities of the Conti¬ 
nent. He was once evicted from the visitors’ gall¬ 
ery of the League of Nations at Geneva for behav¬ 
ing in an unruly fashion. This was when he had 
barely crossed his teens. Unruly he was throughout 
his life, for he wanted to change most man-made 
rules of political and social conduct. No rule passed 
his critical examination, particularly those made 
for the convenience of men in power in the estab¬ 
lished order. “I defy you” was Ram Monohar’s 
war cry for ever, and he defied all sanctimonious 
I assertions, all pretension, all make-believe creeds 
and ideology, and all V.I.P.s who camouflaged 
their selfish interests by highsounding slogaiu and 


catch phrases of a Social Welfare and Public 
Good Variety. He was a critic of all political lead¬ 
ers who lived beyond their declared means and 
practised favouritism and patronage of evil men 
at the cost of the nation. He once declared that 
Pandit Nehru allowed his sycophants and official 
underlings to spend Rs. 25,000|- a day for mak¬ 
ing his public life comfortable, cx)lourful, richly 
endowed with a lavishly maintained entourage and 
resplendent with costly peageant and fan-fare 
He also said th -1 the average Indian had an in¬ 
come of three annas a day and in a country which 
called itself socialistic no man should permit the 
utterly fantastic differences in standard of living 
that one notices everywhere in India. All Indiana 
must work to set that the common people lived 
much better than they do now. The death of Ram 
Monohar Lohia removes a person of undaunted 
courage and great intellectual insight from the 
political field. 

Lord Clement Alice 

Oement Allee was an idealist. Among au 
those politicians of Britain during the last half a 
century who fought for full human freedom^ 
equality and fellowship, Clement Atlee waa ail 



'outstanding £gme. A Fabian by conviction, he 
believed !n the development of conditions in the 
economy and the political organisation which 
would afford increased well-being to all nationals. 
Ife acted very sympathetically when India was 
trying to achieve freedom through negotiations. 
The Indian leaders who settled the terms of the 
negotiations with the British found Clement Atlee 
highly cooperative and the eventual settlement was 
achieved largely through his assistance. Those 
who felt against the terms of the settlement should 
remember that India in those days was a victim of 
party politics and if any Britisher helped some 
of the parties to destroy the unity of the coun¬ 
try, Clement Atlee had no hand in making any 
secret settlements with any groups or gangs of 
political criminals. Such settlements were made by 
the British Empire builders who ruled India in 
the twenties and thirties of the century. They tried 
to break up the freedom movement of India and, 
when they failed to do that they planned to break 
up India by instigating communal riots and by 
starting a movement for a separate Muslim State. 
All these plans were well advanced and fully deve¬ 
loped by the time Clement Atlee arrived on the 
scene. He madf* the best of a bad job for the 
British as well as for the Indians. People in India 
would remember Lord Clement Atlee with respect 
and affection. 

The Truth BeMnd Political Ideals 

Modem nations with organised political life 
usually have elections and political propaganda 
' naturally comes into operation as an essential 
r part of the nation's politics. A war of ideas natur- 
' ally follows and groups and coteries come into 
'ifexistence. The urge to carry on effective propa¬ 
ganda induces the groups and cliques to think 
attractive objectives for their parties and 
V^ese eventually crystallise into party creed. 
fQuite often these fundamental beliefs on which 
Ihe character of the party rests remain entirely 
theoretical. For when the party principles are 
formulated no one thinks of their practical real- 
i isation and use. They have to be attractive eeen if 


not realisable. Let us take the case of the idm 
of building a classless society. No one has built 
one upto now and perhaps, no one ever will; but 
everyone will talk about the excellence of such a 
society. Dictatorship of the proletariat will never 
come into existence, for the proletariat no longer 
exist as defined in text books. Liberty, equal¬ 
ity and fraternity also cannot be achieved for we 
do not know the true meaning of these three 
words. 

In modem life in the political field we often 
hear about equal distribution of wealth, non¬ 
violence or equal rights for men and women. But, 
regarding equality in wealth, no one has yet been 
able to work out any method for controlling the 
value of the infinite variety of things that const! 
tute wealth. The same articles yield different 
values to different consumers. Six copies of the 
same picture may be given to six persons of whom 
one may be blind; another incapable of distin¬ 
guishing colours, a third devoid of any sense of 
art,a fourth fanatically opposed to pictorial re¬ 
presentations of any kind, the fifth a classicist 
and the sixth a lover of modem abstract paint¬ 
ing. The pictures given to these men could be 
of any type; but the six persons described above 
could never feel that they have received equal 
value out of the picture. One owner may sell his 
picture for any price while others may ask for 
more. 

What goes for pictures go also for edibles, 
clothes, housing or medicines. Nothing ever has 
the same value to everybody. Apart from that 
the production, purchase and resale value of 
things differ widely and no distribution of 
wealth arranged for in any manner can assure 
that the values at the commencement of calcula¬ 
tions will remain the same at a later stage. So 
that equal distribution of wealth, even if achieved 
at some stage will never remain equal for any 
length of time. 

Non-violence may mean total abstention from 
the use of force for any purpose whatsoever or it 
may just mean a general unwillingness to kill or 
injure people with permissible lapses. There is a 
wide difference between the outlook of persons 



-are strictly and religiously noin«violent and in power by propaganda and demos 
that of others who argue for peace in international They have small groups of persons forming 
conferences as a sort of ethical gesture. In any immediate cliques and coteries of the party lea^l 

case non-violence is not a clear cut objective and ers who arrange for the creation of a proper psy^i 

is therefore a political principle of a vague and chological atmosphere in the country to suit tl^ 

^general’ type. If one attempt to make a long list well being of the leaders rather than that of tht^ 

of possibilities in which one has to he non-violent people. 

in specified ways; there will be no limits to the Enslavement can be called liberty and dl(i| 
number of possible happening and the schedule dictatorship of one man may be received enthu^f 
will never be complete. Equal rights for different siastically as the highest form of freedom, if largOl 
sexes, classes or groups will again require schedules bodies of strongmen agree to give a new meaii> ' 
and lists; for there can be no sure and certain to these words. A government may gain in 
method of measuring equality in different cir- popularity while material amenities for 
cumstances and in a variety of relational settings, people go on dwindling; provided the people 
Regarding fair and just treatment of persons or agree to keep smiling at and shouting for thei 
classes such as destitutes, wage earners or pen- leaders running the government. If organised 
sion holders, one can never formulate standard support fails, then the party falls, no matter what 
rules for deciding what is just or fair. Argu- the people receive materially. The material inter' 
ments will continue and any political party prin- pretation of history in so far the history of, 


ciples that may be quoted will be found inade¬ 
quate by some critics. Certain people will chal¬ 
lenge something and others will accept it. Party 
loyalties will make things acceptable and if the 


modern political parties is concerned, is totally, 
and utterly non-material. Psychological warfare 
is the basis of victory in the fights that political 
parties engage in. Indoctrination often means 


spirit of the opposition comes into play, nothing willing acceptance of untruths and the toleration 
will be found fair and just. It is for these psycho- of unjust treatment on tactical grounds. Thc' 
logical reactions which are always found in ideologies are customarily meaningless in so far 
people who like or dislike, obey or disobey, as nobody can substantiate them by any material 
chalI(Tige or accept according to the changing or scientifically tenable measurements. Old reli- 
feelings that rise in their hearts without refe- gious and new political fanaticism are compara-j 
rence to the material conditions that prevail able in the manner of their growth. Faith has no 
but only by their preferences for their leaders logic nor any factual basis. We have to bring, 
that we have successful political parties or part- back into the public mind their lost sense of real- 
ies that do not retain their srength. The princi- ities. So long as they continue to ignore facts in- 


pies that guide the various parties, cliques and 
coteries usually fail to acquire any material di¬ 
mensions in Older to leave their formulalors 
utterly free to do as they like. They also carry 
on their work of managing the affairs of the 
people without any considerations for their mate¬ 
rial well being. This happens even where mate- 


order to be bamboozled by persons who wish to 
be their rulers, there will be no good govern¬ 
ments in the underdeveloped countries of the 
world. The developed and advanced countries 
have populations with a balanced and realistio 
outlook. The confidence tricks of political lett¬ 
ers do not work in these countries so easily. 


rial factors are held high theoretically as the 

makers or unmakers of the ultimate social good. PoUUcal Leadership in West Bengal 
In fact, nobody knows what the ultimate social 

good is, nor cares to work things out. The only There are many political leaders in 
consideration ihat political party leaders keep Bengal as in the other provinces of India. 
Uppermost in their mind is to manage to ranain leaders have ihtir inner circles of depen 
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followers who do propaganda for them and 
against their opponents. Ideologically these lead¬ 
ers uphold certain political points of view which 
have no significance in reality, save and except 
that these declared faiths determine the nature of 
extra-provincial, or even extra-territorial loyalties 
that the persons coiicernd may harbour in the 
secret corners of their hearts. Mr. Ajay 
Mukherjee, Chief Minister, is of the Bang) a 
Congress Party. He has been an ardent Congress¬ 
man for numerou.s years and formed a new party 
only when he cla.«hed with Messrs. P. C. Sen 
and Atulya Ghosh while serving the Congress in 
Bengal as it.s President. We have Mr. Jyoti Basu 
belonging to the Communist Party of India 
(Marxists) acting as Mr. Ajoy Mukherjee’s 
Deputy. ITie other leaders in the government 
ttrorth naming are Messrs. Somnath Lahiri 
(C..I.), Subodb Bancrjee (S.U.C.), P. C. Ghosh 
(Independent), Sushi! Dhara (Bangla Congress) 
and Biswanath Mukherjee (C.P.I.). The Bangla 
Congress being ideologically very similar to the 
Indian National Congress should have found it 
difficult to team up with Communists; but they 
have fouml expediency more powerful compared 
to abstra<'t jaiHtical ideals. The Communists, of 
course, are w orchippevs of temporary advantages 
and they joined the H. F. Coalition without much 
hesitation. One i« never very clear as to what the 
' different political parties believe in and what 
' constitutes their programme of work if they have 
'any. Terms like Bolshevik, Marxist, Revolutionary, 
Forward, Socialist and Progressive abound in 
Indian political circles. Nothing means what the 
.Dictionary or the Encyclopaedia says. Yet they 
I^Rave some meaning which separates the different 
I'igroups. They also provide incitement for battles 
Ajpf abuse. The only thing that one does not find in 
§Itlieir meaning is any inspiration for enriching, 

I ttrengthening, uniting and stimulating the civilis- 
^.^Rg and cultural forces in the nation’s life. Rather, 
I' one finds that the various ideologies are induce¬ 
ments for breaking away from realities and em¬ 
bracing utterly impossible fantasies which have 
tio material dimensions. Certain groups behave in 
peculiar ways which are contrary to all ideas of 


progress in the economic, political or cultural 
sense. Some say their actions arc revolutionary. 
But the idea of . revolution does not rhyme with 
the ideas of lepiesentative government and the full 
maintenance of its various institutions. In other 
words, a revolution sponsored by a government 
established by law, financed by taxation and pro¬ 
tected by the police, is hardly reasonable. So that, 
like most other meaningless talk that the meaning¬ 
less ideologies of the parties lead to, the talk of 
revolutions run by a “ministry of revolution” is 
utterly fantastic and totally capricious. In fact, 
where a ministry acts in a fanciful manner, there 
is a tendency to be authoritarian in so far 
as the people will tolerate the self-willed 
actions of ministers. Dne may call it a 
test trial of an authoritarian idea. If the people 
do not accept it, the ministers can always call it 
off in time. A make-believe trial-revolution can 
therefore be switched on or off as required. 

The attempt made by the Congress High 
Command to recapture power in Bengal failed 
because the High Command was divided in opi¬ 
nion. The Nanda, Morarji, Indira group and the 
Kamraj led members could not work together. 
In Bengal too Messrs. P. C. Sen and Atulya 
Ghosh differed in their ideas of an ad hoc com¬ 
mittee to manage the State Congress. Mr. Ajoy 
Mukherjee did not like to plunge into a fresh 
battle for leadership in place of the one in which 
he is already involved. It would appear that the 
people of Bengal are now reacting in a manner 
to the “revolutionary” moves made by Mr. Jyoti 
Basu and his cu-communists, which would assure 
a fall in the tempo of the mock revolution. 
Mr. Ajoy Mukherjee therefore has found no ad¬ 
vantage in joining a Congress sponsored conspi¬ 
racy to take over the Government of Bengal 
anew. His Bangla Congress may become weaker 
as a result of defections arranged by the High 
Command; but the Congress members in the 
Bengal Assembly may also defect to make good 
the losses. This is likely; for the Bengal Congress 
have many members who know Mr. Ajoy 
Mukherjee very well and like him too. They me 
feel that Communists in Government are bettaf 



than Communists running wild. These highly in- 
> ilannnabie types may have discovered by now 
that their hopes of acting as the advance guards 
of a “war of liberation” are built on the quick¬ 
sands of the policy of international Communism 
and are, therefore, not likely to be realised. 
Wiser Communists now out-number the fanatics 
-in the Community of Marxists. 

Names and Numbers 

Whether a certain geographical area consti¬ 
tutes one countiy or whether the inhabitants of 
that area belong to one nation with a similarity 
of culture and aspirations cannot be asserted 
without reference to the social and politicial his¬ 
tory of the area and to the mutual relations 
existing between the peoples of the area. The 
mere fact of having well dehned boundaries 
separating an area from adjoining territories does 
not make it a -separate country; for even if an 
area is boundc<l by high mountains and seas on 
all sides it mav still be cut up into smaller sepa¬ 
rate areas within its larger territory. And if these 
sub-areas could develop into separate States the 
idea of the whole area being one country will 
quickly lose all meaning. Italy, now one country, 
was for many centuries cut up into different States 
which had their own history, problems, ambitions, 
friendships and antagonisms. Venice, Lombardy, 
Florence, Tuscany, Rome and N'aples were sepa¬ 
rate countries with a great deal of similarity in 
language and culture. These States were at one 
time part of thi. greater State of Rome. When 
Rome disintegrated these States became separate. 
When Italy became one again, these States easily 
united to form a wider entity. Our own mother¬ 
land India, has been one great country in the past 
in which were integrated many far-flung units like 
Candhara, Sinhala and other places. Then for 
long centuries India was broken up into many 
separate States. The British unified India, Burma 
and Ceylon and the British again, at the end of 
their imperial overlordship not only broke up 
India, Burma and Ceylon, but cut India into two 
SMttet. 


India has been therefore one and 
different times and is just now divided into 
sections. Historically, culturally and economioa^^ 
this division is unwanted and unjustified, 
imperial politics has made it so that the pe(^>^ 
of the two parts of India feel as if they had beeil 
enemies of one another for many centuries. It nia|^^ 
however so happen that the two parts will reunit^.| 
and make one India again. The present govexv^l 
inent of India has accepted this partition as vM 
essential part of India’s achievement of indepoiMj 
dence, and the idea of there being two countriei| 
where there had been only one does not appea?'| 
repugnant to their sense of political verities. Tlw * 
same Government of India however cannot coaii>;j| 
tenance the idea of there being a China on the^ 
mainland and g Taiwan in the sea. They feel 8can*| 
dalised at the mere idea of there being tww\v 
Chinas. After all China is one, they say, and j 
Formosa, Tibet and Chinese Turkistan are inte-^ 
gral parts of that one China. Of course, Hong* t 
kong cannot be China, nor Macao on accoimt of,; 
their British and Portuguese connections. For 

' I 

sheer logic one will find it difiQcult to beat the j 
Government of India. 

Those who are idealistic like to think of one< , 

humanity and one world. In fact, if the entire 

world could live in peace and practice justice); 

and fair plav in a whole hearted manner there.j 

* ' ,1 

would not be much else to ask for. But there ' 

are many divisions and cross currents of mutu-* '-'. 
ally contradictory desires and urges. As a re¬ 
sult of these human weaknesses we have many 
nations and many countries. We have, in fact, 
more nations and countries than there really are. 
West Germans, East Germans, Australians and 
Pakistanis are nations without really having any . 
title to full nationhood. The Tibetan are not a; 
nation although they are so in every sense of the 
term. We have therefore to discover nations and,, 
countries by reference to the credentials of aH,^^ 
claimants. The credentials must be judged 
terms of mtemational practice. Our Extemtf^ 
Affairs Ministry will tell us which is a com 
and who are a nation. Other rule of 
methods will land us in difficulties For it u 
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^official recognition that makes a nation a nation 
itnd a State a State. If it is officially recorded that 
Tibet is a part cf China then Tibet has to be a 
part of China If it is recorded that Pakistan is 
a separate country and not a chopped off piece 
of the body of India, then that will be so. Official 
recognition of fuels are quite contrary to facts at 
times. Some members of a nation may suddenly 
cease to be members of that nation. They may 
be forced out of their own country and made to 
go over to another country. In such a case those 
people who have to migrate out of their own 
country into some other State are called refugees. 
The Governmcpt of India specialise in attracting 
refugees from Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and other 
places. 

A Social-Purpose Gherao 

Almost all the Gheraos that we have seen 
or heard of have been for the personal gain of 
those who carried out the Gheraos. At best the 
Gheraos were effected in order to bring about 
some change to the advantage of the persons 
who were doing gherao or for creating condi¬ 
tions of advantage to their friends and associates. 
In sort we have not heard of any Gherao being 
carried out for achieving an urgent social pur¬ 
pose. No group of persons has yet gone to the 
fatouse of a tycoon, surrounded it and demanded 
that he pay his proper share of income tax, sales 
tax or any other tax. No Gherao has been orga¬ 
nised to prevent child marriages, to induce milk 
Inen to sell unwatered milk, to stop food adultera- 
^qn and all kinds of anti-social activities by the 
little cheats, hooligans who infest the various local- 
ties of the city. Had the Gheraos been carried out 
ib improve the water supply, the hygienic condi- 
Iton of resturants, the high fees of doctors, the 
tigh rent of tenement houses, the filthiness of 
axis and buses, road hogging by lorry drivers 
md the general over crowding of the city by beg¬ 
gars, criminals and other people trooping into the 
:ity from adjoining States; the citizens might have 
bund something in gheraos to approve of. But 
Ihe idea of holding up traffic for increasing tive 


personal incomes of particular people did mt 
appeal to the general run of citizens. They asked^ 
“why should we suffer traffic jams and be made to 
stay in a gheraoed place for 12 hours, just be¬ 
cause some one wants bonus or an increment in 
salary?” Gherao the fish-mongers and make them 
sell fish at 3 rupees a kilo. Gherao the Dhobis 
and make them wash clothes instead of destroying 
them. Gherao the various professional men and 
make them charge fair fees. The Gheraos did not 
have a welfare motive nor any outlook for social 
reform. That is why they never had any great 
popularity. 

One could find a justification for organised 
demonstrations against persons responsible for 
allowing criminals to victimise the public by petty 
burglaries, robberies with or without violence, 
acts of lawlessness against and inroads into the 
rights of persons; but we would never witness any 
such demonstrations, as it might displease the 
government. There are plenly of things against 
government departments and institutions dealing 
with the maintenance of an orderly state of affairs 
in the country; but no efforts are ever made by 
organised bodies of persons to remedy such con- 
dcmnable conditions. Personal gain appears to be 
the sole motive of ail group actions. 

! 

Pre-fab Opinions and National Welfare 

.1 

India is a land of ready made slogans, ideals 
and opinions which have been manufactured by 
all kinds of leaders from time to time since the 
dawn of the twentieth century. This process of 
creed making never had any wide national pur¬ 
pose but always aimed at the narrower interests 
of groups and coteries which could have come 
mto existence for all sorts of purposes such as those, 
of Trade Unionism, communalism, communism 
pure and adulterated, socialism pure, soocialism 
hybrid, protectionism, state capitalism, bureaucra¬ 
tism, capitalism pure, capitalism exploitative and so 
on and so forth. In the past our slogan sellers did 
their work within the country; but since indepen¬ 
dence they go out to foreign countriw and talk 
which creates national involvements which tfm 



Aation cAndot carry easily. Thus, in the recent 
past, a few men have gone out of their way to 
hang ideals round the neck of the Nation, which 
later became liabilities or just dead weight to be 
carried about at a sacrifice. We have been given 
many international duties of keepership of ideals 
in this way, which the vast majority of the people 
of our nation do not much care about or even 
understand. In this way national policies and 
, programmes have developed with the spiritual col'* 
laboration of foreign groups for which the Indian 
nation are not really responsible. Those who 
created these creeds, faiths and outlook for the 
nation, never took the nation into confidence 
before they went in for their idealistic adventures 
in the name of the Nation. , 

This sort of thing is on the increase now. 
Our leaders shoot out of this country and land 
elsewhere in a few houre, without any real neces¬ 
sity and start telling the world how India feels 
about anything or everything. Generally speaking 
Indians have no feelings about these things. 
Through this sort of announcements our Nation 
has vicariously expressed views about Arabs, 
Israelis, Africans, Cubans, Russians, Vietnamese, 
the U.S.A., the Peoples Republic of China and 
numerous other subjects about which, at least, our 
alleged representatives were hardly competent to 
talk. Nor did they have any authority to make 
such announcements. There is a vulgar expression 
about people giving out uncalled for opinions. It 
is that whenever they open their mouths they in¬ 
variably manage to put their foot in. We have, 
through the uncalled for views expressed by our 
unauthorised leaders, antagonised most nations 

and created no friends. Of course, our radio 

» 

broadcasts have announced the growth of new 
friendship all the time. But Akashvam seldom 
makes any solidly mundane contacts which pay 
any dividends through the growth of active inter¬ 
national relations. 

So that, not laying any undue faith in the 
airy messages that are sent down from the sky by 
Akashvani, one may naturally wonder why India 
remains so very isolated in spite of all words and 
gestures of friendship that gush out of the various 


air ports of the world'whenever ohr leaders dl^lH 
to land in them. Our foreign trade is an indn^n 
this isolation. No nation buys any Indian go<M|| 
if it can help it. No Indians can travel abroad,a 
the Indian Government can help it. They say tlu 
is for conservation of foreign exchange; but, bi 
fact, the shortage of foreign exchange is cause! 
by cutting off contacts at all possible points'whfcfl 
the Government of India so ably achieve. Vii 
numerous government sponsored visits to foreig! 
countries by V.I.P.s really create no econondcj 
contacts of any value that is reflected in the statia^ 
tics of our foreign trade. They create news whicH 
one has to read or listen to quite uselessly. AS 
countries, at least many of them we are told, bva 
and adore India; and, India loves and adorsi 
many countries. But all this love and adoratioit 
have only a high and exclusive spiritual signifi^ 
cance. I'hose who are not government sponsored 
visitors but are moved ideologically, achieved 
nothing any better. 

Our ministers and members of ofiBcially 
approved delegations, together with all those whe 
have visited Moscow, Peking and other ulttai* 
socialist cities, have not been able to rouse any 
real three-dimensional stir in the heart of foreign¬ 
ers during the twenty years that they have been 
throwing themselves at the peoples of the world. 
When we think of the earliest Indian visitors M 
Europe and America we naturally remember whal 
a stir Raja Rammohun Roy made in Britain. Then 
come Prince DvN'arkanath Tagore, Keshab Chandra 
Sen and Swanii Vivekananda. Rabindranath Tagore, 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jagadish Chandra Bose, C. V. 
Raman and others consolidated India’s prestige in 
the outside world. Subhash Chandra Bose manag¬ 
ed to organise an army of liberation with fore^in 
help. We can discover numerous visitors to foreign 
countries who did things beneficial to our coun* 
try as well as to other countries. Very few o| 
them were sent abroad by the Government <4 
India. It is high time that our Government' 
stopped interfering with the freedom ofthepeo“*^ 
to travel as they please. They may have saved 
few thousand rupee’s worth of foreign exc 
by their interference; but they have cextaildy' 



paroken up the nation’s natural foreign relations 
ij^ich would have normally yielded millions in 
foreign money, through contacts which develop 
naturally and humanly. Our oEBcially deputed 
visitors merely spoil the natural and normal 
l^wth of these human contacts. But only these 
laturally developed contacts are worth having for 
{hieir cultural, economic, and socioal potentiality. 
pUk;ial reciprocations are by nature somewhat 
inaemic and tentative. They do not take root nor 
^read out in healthy growth. What is arranged 
^day stops functioning to-morrow. International 
Nations .that develop out of many individual 
riendships and numerous free exchanges of thoughts 
(nd ideas have a vitality which one does not find 
n officially instituted arrangements. That is why 
iree and wide.spread contacts between numerous 
udividuals of different nations bring about a 
'porous growth of their economic and cultural re- 
ations. Pandit Nehru once said to the Indians 
iving in Britain that they were the real cultural 
imbassadors of this Nation in foreign countries, 
ind our Givernment have just done everything 
Possible to obstruct the development of healthy 
atemational relations. There is time even now to 
ttetify the mistake; hut our leaders will not admit 
his and change their policy. 

Male Missionary Corporation 

The Indian Government have developed an 
jicanny sense of discovering business where 
arently there is none. That is how they have 


got involved in all sorts of non^produtkive,.' liii* 
profitable and even non-existent enterprises by 

forming a number of national corporations one 
after another for the exploitation of economic 
potentials wherever they are suspected to be 
lurking in disembodied shapes. Recently there 
has been a lot of talk about removing foreign 
missionaries from competing against Congress 
preachers who wish to make ethical communica¬ 
tion a national monopoly. It has been found 
that the way to the purse lies through the soul' 
and a spiritual approach therefore provides the 
shortest route to all surplus values. Foreign 
missionaries being foreign are considered to be 
the greatest obstacle to the establishment of the 
proposed State monopoly. Though to the un¬ 
trained eye, the average foreign missionary 
appears to spend his life in educating the young, 
in running leper asylums and in helping the help¬ 
less destitutes who abound in this Secular Demo¬ 
cratic Republic, the investigators of the Con¬ 
gress have discovered their secret abilities in the 
sphere of managed economic activity. They, 
therefore, are now planning .o set up a State 
Missionary Corporation which will catch all 
aborigines young in order to convert them into 
dynamic producers of surplus values which the 
Corporation will easily lift and, put into their 
coffers. It is said that this Corporation will be 
an unregistered body like the various Congress 
groups and cliques which make money for ibe 
State without divulging their secret to the 
Finance Ministry. 



FLOWER OF HUMANITY 

SISTEK NIVEDITA 


JYOTSNA JOSHI 

‘"1 l(\e India as die birth fiace of the highest and the best 
of all religions, as the country that has grandest mountains, the 
Himalayas. The country where domestic happiness is most to 
be found, and where the woman unselfishly, ungrudgingly serve 
the dear ones from morn to dewy eve. India is above all the land 
of great women. Where ever we turn, whether to history or 
litciature, we are met on ever) hand by those figures, whose 
strength she mothered and recognised, while she keeps their 
memory eternally sacred. 

What is die type of woman we most admire ? Is she strong, 
resourceful, inspired, fit for moments of crisis ? Have we not 
I’.ulniini of Cheetorc, Chandbioi, Jhansi Rani ? Is she saintly, 
a poet and a mystic ? Is there not Mirabhen ? Is she the queen, 
great in administration ? Wi ere is Rani Bhowani, where 
Ahalyabai 'i Is it wifehood in which we deem that woman shines 
brightest ? What of Sail, of Savitri, of the ever glorious Sita ? 

Is it maidenhood ? 'I’here is fjma. And where is in all the 
womanhood of the world shall be found anothei as grand as 
C'at.dhari ? 

—Sister iSivedita. 

Young Mary Noble was feeling anxious before naluie she was pa^ionately religious, since her 
the birth of her first child. Like all religious cliililood she had come under \arious religious 
women she vowed that if her child was born safe, intiiiences, none of them could satisfy her, and 
she would dedicate it to the service of the Lord. h\ the time she was LS. her qiiext made her doubt 
And the great Father from heaven wanted Iti send the trulli of the C.hii-'iian doctrines, and the 
His angel to woik for the human race through the po|)ular presentation of Chdisiianily lost its appeal 
dear child of Moiy and Margret Nohle. known to us to her. The .■ilutly of Buddhi.sm held her mind 
in India as Sisltt Nivedita was Lorn on October lor a while, hut it could not give peace to her 
28, 1867. She iwed a great life of consecration troubled mind. It was at this lime that she met 
and earned the name Nivedita—the dedicated— Swami Vivekananda in London in 1859. His 
from her guru, the great son of India, Swami teachings lighted up all her previous e.xperiences 
Vivekananda. Her father, Samniuel Richardson, and gave her a new life with a new meaning. To 
was a minister of an Irish Church. And so from quote her own words about her experience as a 
the very childbocd a religious heritage was rooted seeker of Truth, in a lecture, she delivered in 
deeply. She was seeker of truth. She had one deep Bombay in 1902, she said : “I was born and bred 
rooted trouble, namely the growing sense of an English woman and upto the age of eighteen, 
uncertainty and despair in regard to religion. By I devoutly worshipped the child Jesus, loved 
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Him with m\ whole heart for the sclf-sacrlfices, 
but I r.couhl no^ worship him for His crucifying 
Himself to bestow SaUalion on the human race. 
Hut after the age of eighteen, I began to doubt 
the truth of the Christian doettines. For seven 
jears, I was in this wavering slate of mind, very 
unhappy and )cl very very eager to seek the Truth. 
Ju^t then 1 happened to get a life of Buddtia. 
The dear child look a slioiig hold on me. And 
now eariic t!ie turning point for my faith.... The 
Swami 1 met was no other than Swami 
Vivokanaiida, Who afterwards became my Guru, 
and whise Itachuigs have given the relief that my 
d(ml)tiiig spiiit had been longing for so long.” 

It was at the home of Lady Margession that 
Margaii't met Swamiji for the first time. She has 
recorded in ‘Hie Alasier As 1 saw Him' that it was 
on a cold Suuda> afternoon in November. She 
met Swamiji at a ?mall drawing-room meeting. 
She went to meet him out of curiosity. Events 
were slowly guiding her to her destiny. Swamiji’s 
clear and Loal e.xpositiou of Vedanta had 
made a ileep impression on her mind. Three 
things concerning the Swami appealed to her 
most. First, the breadth, newness and interest of 
the thought he had propounded in the name of 
that which was strongest and finest. And soon 
came the tiim when she addiesscd him as 
‘Master’ before he left England. She had 
recognised the l.eroic fibre of the man, and 
desired to make herself the servant of his love 
for his own people. 

In J896 Swamiji came hack to England from 
New York, liis lectures were very popular. 
Margaret and her friends were among those who 
regularly attended the lectures. Margaret's heart 
w^as touched by the simple hut beautiful truth of 
the Vedanta. She was inflamed with a desire to 
follow his lead. She wrote him a letter to give her 
proper guidance. In his reply the Swamiji threw 
a good light. He wrote that the world is in ('hains of 
Superstition. Religions of the world have become 
lifeless mockeries. What the world wants is 
character. It is i o superstition with her. He worte 
“Awake, awake great one ; yet there was no 
direction to work given. One day during a con¬ 
versation, the Swami said to her” I have plans 


for the women cf my own country in which you, 
1 think, could be of great help to me “and it was 
then she knew that she had heard the call that 
would change hei life. P’or years she wailed for 
some light to dispel the darkness that was 
ohscuiing her progress. She now saw a light and 
desired to follow it. . 

Among the rnanv problems which arrested 
(he Sw ami’s attention was that of w'oraen. He 
wrote to Mr-<. Bull : ”My dul) would not be 
complete if 1 die without starling two places, one 
for Sannya^ins, liie other for the w onii-n”. He appeal¬ 
ed to the talented educated women. The fervent 
appeal of Swami did not tuoch the heart of any 
wunian in India, hut it did touch the heart of 
Margaret Nohl'-. Hut she was asked by the 
Swamiji to woik. there in l.oiKlon to help Swami 
Ahhedananda Ij caiiy on the Vedanta work. Hut 
Alargaret’s peisi-lence and her consistent interest 
in his work, made the Swami Lliangc about her. 
He worte to her llial now he waa convinced, 
that she had a great future in the work for 
India. What was wanted was nut a man but a 
woman ; a real lioness, to work for Indian women 
speciall) . India cannot )et produce great women, 
slie must borrow from other nations. Her 
education, siicciily purity, immense love, 
deteiminalion and above all the Celtic blo'od makes 
her just the woman wanted. Swamiji on his part 
was very frank in putting forward all possible 
arguments against her intention to join his 
mission. Yet he wrote, “If you fail in this or get 
disgusted, on my part, 1 promise you I will stand 
by you unto death. The tusks of the elephant come 
out hut never go hack.'* so arc the words of a man 
never retracted. 

Nothing more was needed. The way was open 
for her to come to India. On January 28, 1898, 
she landed at Calcutta. The Swami himself was 
at the docks to receive her, so that her trembling 
heart was at rest. With two other American 
disciples of Swamiji she lived in a cottage at 
Belur. 

After a lour of Almora and Kashmir from 
May to October Swamiji, Nivedita and otKers 
returned to Calcutta. Another important event 
took place. A aay of days, for on that day abe 



met the Holy mother, Shri Sharada Devi. She was 
grealely impressed by the sweet and sublime 
personality of the Holy Mother. It mattered 
little that they could not understand each other’s 
language, but the heart knows the friendship of 
previous birth. The Holy Mother dined with her 
and her Amoric.in fiirnds. It was sanction given 
by her to accept these western devotees within the 
folds of Hindu society. 

Aftei the Oiecting !licy all returned to the 
Math. On Marci; 2Fi, '-he was initiat(;d into Brah- 
inacharva and given tlie name, Nivedita—the— 
dedicated—b) her guru. The.se nere the two great 
<'venls of her life. Slie was very keen to start the 
real work. She M.inted to start a girl’s scho-ol. It 
was clear to h?’" that the school woidd be only an 
e\|teiirneiil. Sh" began to meet influential people 
to propagate h ■. idea of starling a .school. In 
thota da\s to "-tart such a school was a tremendous 
task. \ft one was willing to give education to the 
gills. Hoc to hei ceaseless efforts, she was able to 
open the school. The Holy Mother came and dec¬ 
lared open Sister N'ivedita’s school on Nov. 13. 
.‘'lu' said that tic? ble-sings of the divine Mother are 
there with her. ‘T cannot imagine a grander omen 
than her hlessines. s])oken o\er the educated Hindu 
womanhoofl of the fiiluie,'’ Nivedila wrote later, 
(hi l\I(,nda>. \o\ember It, the school began with 
a few girls. It was onlv an experimental sehoob 
a'lended with mneli diflicidiv, and after a few 
monihs she decided to close it and go abroad to 
collect the fund-, to rim the school in a nice way. 
In ihi' month of .March plague broke out. The 
cnmmittei* w'as formed by Ramkrisbna Mission 
with Nivedila as the Secretary. .Nivedita made an 
appeal through the newspapi'r for financial aid. 
The response wa. very good. Her admirable work 
is still remembered by those who worked with her 
or had seen her work, and it will be gratefully 
cberi.sbed for ever, 

Nivedita’s activities for the welfare of the 
people and the ’•erognition. .she received a.s a work¬ 
er, a speaker and a thinker did not for a moment 
make her forget her spiritual aspirations, “Right¬ 
eousness lies in duty done, holiness requires re¬ 
nunciation,” she once wrote, and she earnestly 
strove to achieve both. She was trying hard to live 


up to the ideals of purity, simplicity and austerity 
of a Brahmachaiini. On March 25, she was ord¬ 
ained a Nisthik Brahmacharini. Swami did not 
wish Nivedila to go through the final Samskara of 
Sannyasa, he did consider her fit for that. But 
initiation laid certain obligations of code of con¬ 
duct, and limited the field of activity. He said that 
his mission was to bring manhood to his people. 
Nlv'^cdita was a fit person to help him. He was 
sure of that. She took the burden of that task upon 
herself and her work and life testified that she did 
her best to the last days of her life. The cause of 
women was uppfrmost in the Swamiji’s mind. He 
was of the opinion that nations can progress only 
when the women are given education. Women 
must be raised first. By education they themselves 
will be able to tell what reforms are necessary for 
them. That is vvhy he began to lake interest in 
Nivedita's small school. The Swami had no doubt 
about the sucee«.. of Nivedita’s educational experi¬ 
ment. Blit it needed both money and workers. So 
she decided to go abroad for money. In 1899, 
s«he left with Swamiji for Europe and Ameiica. 
Everywhere sb,> went, she emjdoyed her oratori¬ 
cal powers on India's behalf and strove to secure 
financial help fm her educational experiment in 
India, 'llie purpo.^e of her mi'^sion was two-fold. 
Firstly she desiied to raise fund^ for her girls* 
school. And serrndly she wanted to make the 
people of Amerira familiar with the Hindu ideals 
of womanhond. She went from place to place and 
delivered scores of lectures to the packed audience 
of the Hiiiled Slates on conditions of Indian vvomen. 
Religious life in India, Heritage of Indian Culture 
and so on. The struggle for survival was hard, 
hill death for ciu.se not success, was her goal. 
Swamiji wrote inspiring letters to Nivedita frc- 
qiieiilly to help her fight for difficulties. From 
U.S.A. she wc'.l to Paris for her mission. There 
al-o she delivered many lectures and got sueeess. 
She came hack U' I.ondon. Here now .she was well- 
known for her missionary zeal and vvoik. Her 
talks and loclur'’s were daily reported in the ^Daily 
^n<'s\ in Eondrn. In a .short lime she became 
known as a friend and champion of India, people 
wondered at licr devotion for India. Here 
is what a London correspondent of the ‘Hindu* of 
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Madras said regarding her, “There has arisen a 
champion for India from an unexpected quarter, 
as was the way with champions of old. Not from 
a far country, however, nor from a strange people, 
nor from Tnas>cu'ine ranks, has this new champion 
come. She is a lady, belonging to the ruling 
power in India, a lady of exceptional ability, who 
has given u() a promising career in England to 
devote herself to the service of the women in 
India. Mis.s Margaret Noble is her name. She has 
been admitted a member of the order of Ram- 
krishna and. as ‘.Sister Nivedita’ is now in England 
addressing audiences in various places on the sub¬ 
ject of Indian Life and Philosophy. She is a 
striking figure to English people, garbed in white 
gown of extemc simplicity, the beads round her 
neck suggest a ’osary, her eloquence is striking. 
She speaks with fire and spirit.” 

Swamiji returned to India at the end of 1900 
and Nivedita in the beginning of 1902. During 
her tour of Kuropc and America, she had keenly 
felt that a country under foreign domination can¬ 
not dream of regeneration - social or political 
or cultural. Political freedom was the point to 
start with. After coming back from her tour, she 
again decided to open her .school. Tier school’s 
work ‘-larted in right earnest. She was joined by 
Christine, Creciistidel of Germany in the running 
of the school, ^he was much impressed by the 
grand and pioii' personality of Swamiji ; so with 
his blessing* and ( onsent, she came to India to 
help Sister Nivedita in her w’ork. .She was doing 
her best when came a sudden cruel blow of fate. 
Swamiji died on dth July 1902. She was thunder¬ 
struck. Sister Nivedita inscribed just two words 
in her diary on July 1, 1902 “Swamiji Died.” 
No words could express the deep .sense of loss, 
she felt at her master’s dejiarture. But she had no 
time to sorrow, she had to carry on his'work. The 
end of personal association did not deter her from 
carrying her woik and his message. “He is not 
dead, he is with us always. I cannot even grieve, 

I only want to work.” She wrote to her friend 
after the death t f Swamiji. 

ITie question of political freedom for India 
was uppermost in her mind at that time. But there 
was a great problem for her and the Math autho¬ 


rities’ order was to he above politics. But she 
decided to work for political freedom and resigned 
her membership of the Ramkrishna Order with 
great pain. This shows her zeal for freedom of 
the great nation. Now she earnestly resolved to 
dedicate herself to the task before her. She decid¬ 
ed to travel to ciflerent parts of India to obtain 
first-hand knowledge of the people. She, there¬ 
fore, went on lecture tours to different parts of 
India urging people to realise the need of the hour 
and .strive to make India great again. The three 
things on which she laid great emphasis were: 
first, to have ai infinite faith in their power, 
secondly, to gain all round strength to free them- 
.sfives from the shackles of the foreign Govern¬ 
ment, and third j, to realise that the advent of 
Shri Ramkrishna and Swami Vivekananda was 
to give light to 'hose who walked in darkness. 
According to her these two great lives are the 
unity of India. All that is necessary is that India 
should keep them in her heart. She delivered her 
mesasage to every corner of India, yet she 
iieier forgot her small .school. She did devote 
her time for the." school. She started boys’ school 
abo. She was never daunted by overwhelming 
difficulties. He;- ta.sk was to rouse the nation. 
She wanted to *lart a magazine but could not do 
so. However, h< r pen was always in demand. Her 
c(>ntribulions were legularly published in the 
Indian jtapers and magazine like, New Indian 
Dawn, Indian Review, Modern Revictiv, Prabuddha 
Bharat, Hindu Review, Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
Statesman, Maratha, Times of India and Bdmhay 
Chronicle. 

By the end of 1904, the political atmosphere, 
espccilly in Be.ipal became tense. And the voice 
of educated India was heard through the 
Congress leaders. But all were shocked aOn felt 
humiliated by the sudden declaration of partition 
of Bengal in 1905. Though not an active 
participant in the political activities of that first 
decade of the 20th century, through her invaluable 
writings and speeches inspired thousands of 
youngmen with a burning passion to lead higher, 
truerf, and nobler lives. So many great leaders, 
poets, artists, scientists and historians were 
attracted by her national spirit. Dr. Tagore was 
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impressed by her grandeur of spirit. He wrote 
abut her, “I ha"e not noticed in any other human 
being the wonderful power that was here of 
absolute dedication of herself.” Gokhale' was also 
immensely impressed by her simple but divine 
personality. He wrote, “It was my privilege to 
have known Sister Nivedita intimately. Her’s was 
a wonderful striking personality, to meet her was 
like coming into contact with some great force of 
nature.” 

She again in 1907 went to England for funds. 
During her stay in England, she tried her best 
to show England what India was and could be. 
After lu'o years' slay in her country and among 
her own people she came hark to her adopted 
eounlrv. She was in love with India and the Indian 
peo])le. She again began her work on the school. The 
sebtiol was not working in full swing. She was 
helped by her adniireis in her task of running the 
school. She was hapj)y to he in India and in her 
school but shi was sometimes disappointed. 
beeau.''e ."he could not give her be.st to the school. 
She tboijghl he "clf a failure at this. The fact 
was (hat being engaged in various activities, she 
was not able tit wink in t!ie school at a stretch. 
Si-sic) Mvedita s work was much handicapped 
by her failing health. In 19().i, she fell .seriously 
ill, vet after thi recovey .she woiked hard again. 
She fell ill. (hese two illnesses and the heavy 
.strain fif woik diatlcred her health. In 1911. she 
w'cnt to Darjeeling f<jr change and there realised 
that the end wa-- coming. She prepared her will. 


What she had was for the motherland—as in life^ 
so in death. As her mind was entering into deep 
meditation, she softly intoned her favourite prayer : 

“Form unreal lead usto real! From darkness 
leads us to light. From death leads us to 
immortality ! 

On the morning of Oct. 13, she said, “The 
frail boat is sinking but yet I shall see the sunrise.” 
As these words were said, a ray of sunlight came 
streaming into the room, her soul soared higher 
upon the wings of Elcinity, Her life was a fulfilment 
of her earnest prayer, “God grant me to speak 
brave true w’ords in my Guru’s name before I die, 
words with his life flowing through them, untrained, 
unimpaired—that I may feel, passing into eternity, 
that I have not disappointed him ! 

The whole of India mourned her premature 
death and in , ('alcutta, leaders like Dr. Ghosh, 
Surendranath benerjee, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviyaji and G.K.Gokliale paid highest tributes 
to her. To cherish the memory of this beautiful 
flower whose fragrance permeated the whole of 
India, the peoplt of Darjeeling erected a samadhi 
on the lap of the Himalayas on which w'as written 
engraved, ‘TIc'C reposes sister Nivedita who 
gave her all to India.” , 

I 

By the divine magic touch ^'hri Ram- 
krishnadeva Imned Narcndranath into 
\ ivekananda. so was marparct Noble turned 
into di^ine Sister Nivedita by the magic divine 
grand personality of Swami Vivekananda. 
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I thought last night that interfused with 
all this world of matter, penetrating it 
through and through, there may be another, 
call it meditation, or mind, or what one 
will, and that perhaps that is what death 
means. Not to change one’s place—for since 
this is not matter, it can have no place— 
but to sink deeper and deeper into that con¬ 
dition of being more and more divested of 
the imagination of body. So that our dead are 
close to U.S physically, if it comforts us to 
think so of them, and yet one with all 
vastness, one with uttermost freedom and 
bliss. 

And so I thought of the universal as 
mingled in this way with the finite, and we 
standing here on the border-line between the 
two, commanded to win for ourselves the 
the franchise of both—the Infinite in the 
Finite. I am thinking more and more that 
Death means just a withdrawal into medita¬ 


tion, the sinking of the stone into the wall 
of its own being. There is the beginning 
before death, in the long hours ef quiescence, 
when the mind hangs suspended in the 
characteristic thought of its life, in that 
thought which is the residuum of all its 
thoughts and acts and experiences. Already 
in these hours the soul is discarnating, and 
the new life has commenced. 

I wonder if it would be possible so to 
resolve one’s whole life into love and blessing, 
without one single ripple of a contrary 
impulse that one might be wrapt away in that 
last hour and for evermore into one great 
thought ; so that in eternity at least one 
might be delivered from thought of self, and 
know oneself only as a brooding presence 
of Ipeace and benediction for all the need 
and suffering of the world. 

M()I)K UN Rk VIE \V, 

December, 1911, P. 523. 
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INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT OF TOMORROW: 

A NEW FRONTIER OF ADMINISTRATIVE THOUGHT 

NARENDRA K. SETHI, Ph.D. 


INTRODUCTION 

ManagemeiA is the image of the changing 
socio-economic, |toliiical, and cultural patterns of 
Uu; world. It icpicsenls the totality of human 
behavior iiiasiuuch as it voices the industrial 
dt'velopnicnl «)1 'he woild as well as the welfare of 
the people resuliing from such growth. Therefore, 
it is the proverh al inirrror of the society, for it is 
through the va‘')ing <oncepls of management 
thought and piadice that one can observe the 
(hanging dimensions of jiKjdern society, in all 
its succcess and failure, and in its true character 
and attitude. 

It is in lli'. all-eiiihracing character of 
iTiauagenieiil that we see its future directions in 
tlie )cai.> ahead. From Scientific Management to 
Munagenient Science was hut a short span to cover 
when ('(/inpaied wilh what it has to reach for in 
the coming \eais. It has now to cover a much 
larger Lnidge (.)vei more turbulent waters : the 
bridge of cross-cultural relationships, similarities, 
and dilTerenees ranging over a multitude of 
iiaii(ms, ill vai)ing degress of economic develop¬ 
ment and cultural progress. From a national idea 
of organization, we have now to move towards an 
international cor ct*])! of managerial administration. 
We are not sjrcaMng of traditional internationalism 
here, but of a newly emerging concept thereof : 
a cross-cultural agglomeialion of nations, divided 
not only in geographical distairce. but also in their 
time-realization, and industrial transition. 

r 

« 

NEIf /IREAS 01 ISTEHNATIONAI.ISM 

it is the thesis of this paper that the new’ 
frontiers which management will face in the years 
to come are the rapidly chatrging themes in the 
I>6dy of international administrative practice. 
Some of the key areas where one will observe the 


distnclion between the traditional and the 
ernei'ient views on the subject are as follows : 

I 

1 . 1 he 11 ' w thinking will evolve around 

the de’ermination of those concepts of 
Amerii.an management which can be 
transfe red with equal api»licability and 
effectiveness to other countries. 

2. A new 'b'seipline of Comparative Manage- 
incut will focus attention on the 
delei m’.nalion of those criteria of 
compaialive analysis which can properly 
evaluate the similarity and/or variance in 
the m.inagement practices of tlie different 
coiintik's. 

d. Altenli'n will focus around the clement 
of ■‘lime-overlapping,which charac¬ 
terizes the fact that several 
countiics can operate their industrial 
mecharism in different “lime-zones” 
slniult.'ueously. 

I. Greater attention will he put on the 
relationship between indigenous and 
“foreigii-based" companies operating in 
a developing nation. 

,5. Ihi- concept of Economic Development 
will uu'lergo a modiiieation in terras of 
being le-interjireted as a dynamic system: 
one caj-.ible of assuming varying degrees 
of progress and/ or retardation, rather 
than a uniform system which it has been 
traditionally represented to he. 

0. f'inallv a now emphasis will be put on 
the task of developing optimum manage¬ 
ment systems for each culturally 
homogenous territory (as distinguished 
from tlie traditional idea of nation) 
within the framework of the new 
internationalism. 
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These are >he major frontiers of manage¬ 
ment practice in the years to come. They require 
planning from the outset, even before their overt 
symptoms have appeared on the surface of 
conventional administrative wisdom. 

Idea of Transference 

The future lernds in management practice and 
accomplishment will make it (|uite obvious that 
the totality of American management know-how 
cannot be transfer icd to other management 
systems. The universality of management 
principles need.i t<i he re-examined in the light 
of the observation that differing management 
systems have d tlerent action-centers and varying 
philosophie.i. 'i Itey svinctimes comprise of 
sharply vaiian' values and aspirational levels. 
Therefore, ratlnr than attempt a total transfer of 
American management, will it not be more 
advisable and also more efifcctive to isolate those 
managerial com epts which might be acceptable 
in a foreign lac.d V* 

Management practitioners mu.-'t start to 
fthink in terms of developing suitable criter-a 
for the dcteimlnulion of acceptable management 
principles land concepts) in other countries. 

One way t develop a model of transference 
will be to examine the decree of socio-economic 
and cultural awareness in the community relate the 
same to its present and projected industrial growth, 
equate it with the available administrative 
personnel in the 'and {and also with those foreign 
experts whose .services can be made available on a 
short-term basis), and then transfer only those 
principles I beliefs, norms, and values) of American 
Managerial know-how, which generally fit in the 
above presented framework. 

I 

1 

Idea of comparative Management 

Allied wi'h the idea of transferable 
managerial values in foreign countries, is the 
methodology of comparison between two 
management systems. Managers must pay a great 
deal of attention towards determining the actual 


base of comparison while comparing two manage¬ 
ment ideologies When we compare management 
in India or in France with that in the United States, 
what is it that we are actually trying to compare 
and what is the yardstick in this comparative 
analysis ? Will it be a comparison of efficiency ? 
'f’hen the comparison is one of managernent- 
objeclives. Will it be a comparison of administra¬ 
tive brilliance ? I hen the comparison is one of 
management-ioadership. Or will it be a comparison 
of the enterprise functions and their ground ? 
This compariso*. process will indeed generate a 
lot of scholarly attention and controversy in the 
coming years. 

It will be seen that in all comparative 
processes, the subjective element of thd 
comparer plays a leading role. I'hercfore, all 
purposeful management (xnnparison will be in 
relation to the management-syslem of the person 
performing this coinpaiison. Rather than use 
only mathematual and statistical indices as 
comparison bases, it is suggested that qualitative 
and culluially-oricnted variables should be 
developefl with a view towards clearer and sharper 
c(jnipaiative analyses. 

Idea of Tirnc-O: erlap 

Managers ot today are now beginning to be 
aware of iht element of “lime-overlap” in 
understanding the workings of international 
management. Many developing countries combine 
the traditional iove of older business values with 
the innovislic admiration for the newer 
technological p'^ocesses and scientific techniques. 
'I’hus they perform in a variety of lime-zones 
conccurrently, Their production efforts are 
directed tow ards modem techniques ; and, their 
operational philosophy and organizational 
structures are mdivaled by tradition-ridden beliefs 
Therefore, no international management practic 
can function properly unless it has taken full not 
of this overlapping time consciousness in th 
countries with developing economies. 

Another interesting idea in this contex 
which will generate attention is the question o: 



titne-integralion” at different levels of managerial 
organization in these developing countries. In 
the same organization the top, middle, and the 
\ junior levels of management operate in different 
time-zones simultaneously, as regards their 
response to the same (identical) managerial 
problem. This practice of different time-con¬ 
sciousness at different levels of administrative 
hierarch) will raise sevi'ral new problems and 
challenges in the yeais to «omc, and will require 
an enlightened understanding by the emerging 
body of international management people. 

Idea uf Duality 


Idea of Dynamic Economic Development 

(Conventional wisdom has always craractetutM 
economic development as a static process whi^ 
continues on its couise with a predetrmined 
e\en pre-determinahlc) rate, affecting the mateij^ 
welfare of the people residing in the country. '|| 
is proposed that in the coming years, admiuij|i| 
trative management will become increasing^ 
conscious of economic de\elopment not as a mei^ 
jmssive and uniform statistical iiulex. but as 
hetcrgeiious and dynamic indicator of a multitudi^ 
of things, capable of moving forwards, hackwards^l 
and sideways at the same time, and also capabl^^ 
of inlluenclng every as[)ect of mankind, not jusif 


In the inlet national business scene, both the their niatcriali-tic welfare alone. 


loca companies us well os the foreign-based (or 
contioiled) ctmipanies will play a significant role 
in shaping the liost country's industrial progress. 
Hut till now. much atiention has not been paid to the 
relative Innclions <)f these two diffeient cor[)oralc 
units : lh«-ir reationship with one another and with 
the national goieinment ; the areas of competition 
between them once the tate of economic deveb*))- 
ment has acceleralcfl ; ami the cultuial problems 
which can (and will) arise for the employees of 
these lw<t com|iMnents of the country’s industrial 
life. In the coming yeais, this duality of corporate 
structures will feature more and more in the 
practice and jiroiess of management. 

. It should also be note that the duality of 
corporate structure will also manifest itself in an 
identical duality of business objectives. The 
indigenous company will function at the level of 
thi; eountry's own productivity and human 
resources ; while, the foreign based (or controlled) 
enterprise can take the advantage of obtaining the 
“best of both worhls" in shaping its managerial 
programmes. The salary streture, status, 
symbology, human relations conception, and 
market orientation of the former will also differ 
substantially from those of the latter. This 
dichotomy is capable of generating an enormous 


Tlu‘ idea of ‘‘development" in the future 
managerial 'conception will represent the totalUfp. 
of progress, ^o human acti\ity is beyond the' 
scope of managerial action, and hence the idea ota 
de\elo[)ment (may it be in recreation or irt 
retirement, in cultuie or in cousine, in science or, 
in .semantics), is central to the managerial vision 
of tomorrow . 

Idea oj Opliinutu Territory Management 

TradilionalK, it is believed that geographical 
boundaiies aie logical limiting aieas for individual 
studies of management s\ stems in international/ 
perspecti^e. Future management students will 
soon realize that geographical boundaries are 
not \eiv meaningful as far as conceptual 
framework of international management is 
concerned Homogeneity of culliiial values rather 
than geogra])liical frontiers .should be the guide-linea 
for such demarcations. There is al-o a possibility"' 
that even in the same country, iheie may not be 
one rnanageinetit system, but two or tnore, 
depending uiton the irlentily of cultural sub-systems'v 
within the nation itself. In such an event of 
|.)iunili(\, a siniile national inana^itMiiiMil system of , 
the eoimliy will serve no meaningful jmrpose iiii, 
a eomparalive analysis. 


socio-political controversy, which the industrial 


r«) apply human effort for the most productive^' 


administrators of both lands and governments use, and to consolidate all the available resources 

.n.' s- ^ 

to consider carefully. lor the optimun welfare of mankind, it will be 
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extremely important for the administrators of 
tomorrow to develop a cross-national system of 
management between such nations which might 
be culturally homogenous and then integrate 
the managerial energy of each comprising country 
in such an administrative system. In this way, it 
■will be possible to develop a highly effective 
management “United Nations.” The only exception 
will be that while the political “United Nations 
is an assembly of differing and warring nations, 
the administrative “United Nations” will be an 
assembly of cooperating nations, with identical 
cultural beliefs and motivating levels working 
jointly for a common purpose. ^ 

' The task ol finding such hnmogenous, 
tenitories and nations which might he culturally 
identical, not only at a superficial Icr-cl ol overt 
behavior, but at the level of action and thought 
oombined, will he a major frontier before the 
future managers, and will require extensive 
research by all participating countries. 


CONCLUSION 

A major frontier of management tody 
comprises the new area of internationalism which 
is just opening to its fullest implications and 
potential, both as a source of optimum human 
welfare and a concept of cross-cultural integration. 
The traditional thinking in the area has so far been 
characterized by a tendency to relate it to a 
variety of foreign countries only. The new wisdom 
will develop more challenging areas of socio¬ 
economic and cullral synlheis, extending the 
forntiers of forign lands into the unifying 
consciousness of homogenous cross-national 

territories. 

Wc have oulUned a few major hypotheses in 
the paper wliicli constitute significant frontiers 
of modern administrative management. 
Fortunately, some inlelleelual quest has already 
started in the direction of some of the pointers 
mentioed above but still most of these are m 
exploratory phases which further sharpens the 
frontier-rationale of these propositions. 






LIFE AND POETRY IN MODERN TIMES 


Prof G. NAGESWARA RAO 


Life and art are so inextricably interwoven that 
any change in life leads to a new movement in art. 
The relationship between life and poetry is like 
that of hand and glove. The shape of the hand 
decides the shape of the glove : the structure of 
the society determines the structure of its poetry. 
The daring innovations and the striking novelty 
of modern poetry with its remarlarble technical 
agility and intellectual alertness can be observed 
as the response of true genius and a finer sensibility 
to the appalling political, social, moral, intellectual 
and philosophical changes of modern times. Ezra 
Pound in his E.P.Ode pour I’Election de son 
Sepulchre brilliantly describes the demands made 
by modem society on poetry : 

The age demaded an image, 

Of its accelerated grimace, 

Something for the modern stage, 

Not, at any rale, an Attic grace ; 

Not not certainly, the obscure rcveiies 
Of the inward gaze ; 

Reiter mendacities 

Than the classics in paraphrase ! 

The “age demanded” chiefly a mould in plaster, 
Made with no loss of time, 

A prose kinema, not not assuredly, alabaster 
Or the “sculpture” of rhyme. 

) 

I 

The poetry written during and after the 
first world war, a poetry that is now half a 
century old, is still called modern poetry, because 
we have nothing more modern. In fundamentals, 
the present day .«ociety has not changed much since 
then. Modern poetry has undergone as slow an 
evolution as modern society. They seem to have 
emerged togther almost immediately after the first 
world war because by then, the moral, philosophical 
and intellectual forces shaping modern society 
had completed their course of action. Therefore, 


certain poets who were ahead of their time aiii 
who perceived the action of the new' forces anA^ 
depicted their impact on life, appeal to modern 
sensibility with a contemporaneous immediacy^, 
though they wre'f much earlier than the first war^^ 
That compels us to note one important fact: thafit'l 
poetry does not become modern by simply beings 
about modern apparatus, by mentioing a RoHgy' 
Royce in place of a rose, or by dealing wifli 
modern topics like fatigued dl.«illusionment and’ 
despair. If Rolls-Royce enters significantly into 
poetry, it will be in such a way as Eliot introdued' 
it, catching the rhythm of the internal combustion 
engine in the rhythm of poetry. Describing a,’ 
modern clerk in his office looking at the clock in , 
the evening, Eliot says : 

At the violet hour, when the eyes and back 
Turn upward from the desk, when the human 
waits 

Like a taxi throbbing waiting,* i 

The significance of this image is the 
vividness with which it links the throbbing heart 
of the man anxious to leave the office, to the engine 
of a taxi wailing for the green signal. The 
implication that modern man is a machine and his 
life is mechanical is suggested, not stated. What, 
hence, we have to look for in the work of a modem 
poet is how alive he is to our times and how evident 
his awareness is in his work. As Robert Frost 
remarked : “A modern poet must be one that 
speaks to the n)odern people no matter when he 
liM'd in the world. That would be one way of 
describing it. And it would make him more 
modern, perhaps, if he were alive and speaking to 
modern people.’*” 

One profitable way in which rve can approach 
modern poetry is to sec how it branched off fronts 
the earlier poelr\' and developed a new traditioQ’ 
in accordance with the new society. The fervonr 



roinantic pctolry is derive<l from the ideals that 
inspired ihe Kn m h Revolution. The Romanlie 
poets helie\e«l, like the prophets of the French 
.Revolution, that (lie piiiuiplcs aniiiiatiiip, their 
poetry ueie the forces that then mo\ed the world. 
For them, man is a reservoir of infinite^ 
possihilities ; poet is a man sjreakini; to man. a 
teacher explaniiifj; the riddles of life, nature ami 
man (or else he is nothing). As Slielley defines, 
the poet Is an unacknow ledjied leirislator of 
mankind oi as Shaw ridicules Shelley, a kind <>1 
self-appointed \I.P. It is that the Victorians were 
spiiilually more divided, fhey felt the srhisin in 
the soul mote k«-eui\ than the Roinanlies. Yet, 
Wordsworth coiilirmed to he their hirihjniest. Thsi 
improper awaieiiess of the spiritual ”ulf between 
one world dead and the other rvorhi powerless 
to he horn, leail tii three kinds of attitudes. Poets 
like Brownimr fell that ‘’all is rijiht rvilh the w orld.’ 
Another eroup of writers like Shaw felt that 

thou,!i;h tlieie wa^ something wrong with the world, 
it could li(‘ leniiilied. The most sensitive of them 

like Arnold heiiered that the actual world is 

‘alien, leealcilrant and mipoelical. and that no 
protest is worth making exeejit the jirotest of 
withdrawal.' Ihougli the Victorians were aware 
of the ( lianur's. they were not ahle to alter their 
response. The\ were not ahle to tiariseend the 
limitation.' ol the Romanlies. Poelrs eonlimiefi 
to lie the 'r riln ism of life' ; the notes of 

melanrliidv, flonbt and pe.ssimism in their work 
proceeded fiom a nostalgic longing for a vani.shed 
gloden time. Th<-se notes show that the poets were 
aware of the encircling gloom ; they also imply 
the positive^ and as>-(iranees that have vanished, 
^^at wa*- more, they wanted to bring back the ideal 
lost through their poetry and in this process, 
they believefi that poetry would occupy the place 
of religion. 

The moder'i wisflom, that the gohleri age*- of 
the past are as much an illusion as the millennium 
of the future, 'v not attained hv them. What 
blinded the V'ictorians to the fact that man is a 
man in '•jnte of rat e and < reed is their com¬ 
placency and jingo imperialism. They began to 
feel superior and in course of time, tliey got 
obsessed with the burden of their .superiority, the 


white man’s burden, 'fhey thought they were bora 
to bring salvation to the rest of the world. No less 
a poet than Tennyson declared in Akher’s Dream 
that the Indians saw their true salvation in 
their English rulers. 

From out the sunset p»)ured an alien race, 

WIio fitted stone to stone again, and Truth, 

Peace, Love and Justice came and dwelt therein. 

I rue insight is never given to those who 
think too well of themselves. I'he citadel of 
British complacf'ney was blown up when they were 
made, to feel that they were not so superior as 
they fancied, nor were they wanted to 
hiiiig .salvation to the world. Ihe Boer war 
proNcd their defects in terms loo concrete 
to miss. J'he Indian National Movement 
jnadc it umni'-lakahly obvious that their mission 
was unwanted ’ Wc have"’ wrote Lord Chelmsford 
to George V on October 1, 1918, ‘‘an educated 
class here, 95 |iei cent of whom .ire ininiieal to us, 
ami I venture to assert that evry student in every 
I iii\eiv.iiv i'growing up with a hatred of us.’" Alter 
the Armitsar shiotiiig in 1919, (iandhiji Irans- 
foimed tlii.>. inlelleelual agiation into a ma.ss 
jevolutionary movement. Ihe candid intellectuals 
of Ibilain did not hesitate to call oil this stunt of 
the whiti man's hunlen. Wilfred Scawen Blunt in 
his Slataii /Unshed, an epic in which he 
collahoratcfl with the celebrated philosopher 
Herbert Spencer, writes ; 

I'hcse Lords who boast Thine aid at their 

high civic feasts, 

The ignoblv shouting crowds, the prophets 

of their Press, 

Pouring their daily flood of .self righteousness, 

Their poets who write big of the ‘White 

Burden’. Trash ! 

T'he White Man’s Burden, Lord, is the burden 

of his cash. 

Only a genius of the order of Hopkins could 
see beneath the deceptive surface : he had the 
ability and guls to see and a genius to transform 
what he had observed into poetry. As early as 

. .v. 


the 2nd August 1971, he wrote to Robert Bridges: 
“I am afraid some great revolution is not far off. 
Horrible to say, in a manner, that 1 am a 
Communist, Their Ideal staling something 
is nobler than that professe<l by any secular 
.statesman I know of... Besides it is just. 
I do not mean the means of getting to it are. 
But it is a dreadful thing for the greatest and most 
necessary pail of a very rich nation to li\e a 
hard life without dignity, knowlege, and 
comforts, delights, or hopes in the midst of 
plenty- which plenty they make. They profess 
that they do nol care wliat they wreck and burn, 
the ol<l civilization must be destroyed. This is a 
dreadful look on', hut what ha.s the old civilization 
done for them ? As it at present stands in 
Kngland. it is itself in great measure founded on 
wreeking. But they got none of their spoils : they 
came in for noMiing hut haim from it then and 
thereaflei. Ftmlaml has grown hugely wealthy 
hut tins wealth has not reached the working 
classes ; 1 exprcl it has made, their condition 
worse Besides this iniqnilious order the old 
civilization cmhodics another order mostly old 
and what is new in direet entail from the ol<l. 
the old religion, learning, knv. art ele.. and all 
the hisloi> that is puscived in standing 
monuments. Bill as the working elasses 
lia\e not been educated they know next 
to nothing of all this and cannot he expected to 
care if they d<-s|roy it. I'he nioie 1 look the 
more hl.uk arul deservedly Mark the future 
looks.' ' It is this i.ire iieighl and sensibility 
that i-tiabled him to feel the intense .spiritual 
agonv and the necfl for a new form to exfiress it. 
In his celebrated sonnet, Thou 'hf Indci-fl just. 
Lord, he enquii<' • 

I 

Thou art indeed just. Lord, ii 1 contend 

With thee ; liut, sir, so what I plead is just. 

WTiy <lo sinners’ ways prosper ? ami why- 

must 

nisappointmeiil all I endeavour end ? 

His spiritual agony does not sto)) with this 
obstinate questionnaire. He realized the stilling 
effect the age had on his soul and how it sajiped all 


springs of nourishment and creative activity; ■ H 
felt the need for a life-giving faith, not the ttei 
for roots but a rain to nourish his roots. 

Birds build—but not I build ; no, bfl 

strain 

Time’s eunueh, and not breed one wor 

that wakes 

Mine, 0 thou lord of life, send m; 

roots rain 

It is not flifiicull to see why sueh a poet wa 
more honoured in omission than in recognitioi 
dining his life time. 

The major factor which jiaved the way fo 
modern poetry is indusrialization. Before industry 
agriculture was llic main .source of living for thi 
people hut in a difi'iercnal way. Agriculture is no 
an industry hut, as Trevelyan points out, “'a way o: 
life, iinif|ue and irreplaceable in its human am 
spiritual values".' Industry turned ‘workfollk 
into ‘factory bands'. People belonging to diversi 
liaditional vocations fell into a single profession it 
industry. Theiidore w hat was once a vocalioi 
became an oecujialion and tlie mutual cocxistenci 
<d the past is replaced by lut-throal competition. 
Ihe self-suppoiling cottager turned into a spendci 
of monci . Towns Iieg.m to set the iiorni for th< 
entire society . nd «>ven llu* counliynien wh< 
escaped the i lulclies of industry turneil into i 
town bird .it heart. Naturally, human relation! 
came to he governed hv a cash nexus and not by 
old ethical con-iderations. The teim "poor’ ii 
regarded as l!ie eharaetci of a groujj of peoph 
and not as a word descriptive of a condition o 
society. In this set up. nothing succeeds liki 
success and nothing is so despicahle as failure. 
Men are judged hy their aehicvemerifs as iheii 
aetion.s aie judgid by the results. 

Change in life results in a ibange in values. 
It is according to the wage criteria that the modem 
man is evaluated and is forced to t'valiiaU 
himself. Man’s leal self is dwaifc<l by thi>- wage 
criteria. For, he has to lahoiir under the constant 
in.sult of eking init a living in a factoiv : be has 
to swallow the slight of being [laid by an 
anonymous boss. In this environment of com' 
petition, the old logi'ihcrness in work and onenesf 
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in life*arc crippled. They are replaced by a false engaged elsewhere. After work, they come back 
■' unity—life unity with the immediate motive of home much too exhausted to enter into public 


getting more than what one gels—the guild unity 
and the union unity. The result is an utter 
' disregard for the sanctity of human relations. 
“What was demoralizing....”, says Beatrice 
Webb, “because it bred a poisonous cynicism about 
human relations, was the making and breaking 
of personal friendship according to temporary 
and accidental circumstances in no way 
concerned with personal merit : gracious apprecia¬ 
tion and insistent intimacy being succeeded, when 
failure according to worldly standards occured, by 
harsh criticism and cold avoidance”.'’ Poverty is con¬ 
sidered as a crime and not as a misfortune ; the 
abstract concent of social standard became the 
basis of community relationship. Men learnt to 
ignore the things that really matter and developed 
an innocuous neutrality devoid of any zest for 
life. When human beings do not feel what they 
say and respond to things as they are cxptwted. 
not as they feel, they are no better than letters in 
the equaion of society. As Lawrence says, “Why 
do modern people almost invariably ignore the 
things that are aelually present to them... They 
certainly never live on the spot where they are. 
They inhabit abstract space, the desert void of 
politic.'!, principles, right and wrong and so 
forth.. .Talking to them is like tr>ing to have a 
human relationship with the letter X in algebra.”® 
,At all levels, naturally, life became a big lie. 
The aristocracy which once set the standard of 
life is now pensioned off. Some of them hold a 
remote control over life as anonymous bosses. The 
poor are too poor to think ; all their life is spent 
in earning a living and hence, they are left with 
no time to live. The really powerful class in the 
new set up is the while collared middle class. It 
consists of thi, vast army of officers, clerks and 
shopkeepers who live in smaller or larger villas 
in the same suburbs according to their status. 
These big battalions of suburbia always do others* 
work, adding up other men’s accounts, writing 
other men’s letters and selling other men’s goods. 
This suburban villadom is a greater burden on 
the nation than the slums. It has no corporate life. 
The menfolk, and very often women also, are 


life. The more leisurely residents, the retired 
people and ths rich civilians have no other 
function except to reside. They may worship 
different Gods but their real gods are security 
and respectability. These people are so far 
removed from life that they take the counterfeit 
for the real. They are against all change. For, 
change means for them a disturbance from their 
present comfortable nothingness. 

Industrialization imposed a dull pattern cn 
all aspects of life, a fixed routine devoid of 
tradition or a system of belief. It brought in a 
new standard of values: time-saving devices, quicker 
production, uniformity and standardization. 
Creative activity is subordinated to the principle 
of mass production, catering chiefly to utilitrian 
conveniencfs. TJms man’s life is conditioned to 
standardized comforts and he is incapacitioned to 
think in terms other iban utility, necessity and 
coineriienee. •'■"landardization and utility and 
uniformity became the key note of modern life 
and art. Modern civilizaton evolved a universal 
style in arc hifec.iure and dress. As Aniold Toynbee 
noted, standarlization and uniformity are the 
marks of an age troubled by ‘the schism in the 
.'■oul’^ which leads to a decay of life and culture. 
Paradoxically, in this state of socuely. the luckier 
the group of people in the grade of industry, the 
more enslaved they are. For such, it is impossible 
to conceive of good life in terms other than 
affluence. This attitude is vividly represented 
by Auden in his poem The Unknown citizen. 

« 

He wis fully sensible to the advantages 
of the Instalment plan 

And bad everything necessary to the 

Modern Man, 

A phonograph, a radio, a car and a 

frigidaire. 

— V 

When this external paraphernalia of a modern 
standard of good life is found, no one bothers to 
see what really matters and whether the man is 
happy at all. Such disturbing questions look 
absurd. As Auden puts it: 



Was he free ? Was he happy ? TTie 
question is absurd : 

Had anything been wrong, we should 
certainly have heard. 

The intellectual side of the industrial age is 
equally depressing. The three most influential 
thinkers of the early days of industrialization, 
Darwin, Marx and Freud did their best to make 
man lose faith in everything including himself. 
Darwin reduced man to a blind hioligical accident. 
With his theories of the struggle for existence and 
the survial of ihc fittest, he provided a rational 
basis for the nerve shattering competition, and the 
distinction of material success. Marx, whatever 
gootl he might have done, robbed man of his 
self respect : ae('ording to him, man’s 

acts, j»rcferi-nci*s and choices are predeter- 
inind by his economic status. According to Freud, 
man is so little a captain ol his soul that what he is, 
is a product of the psychological influences and 
traumas, the formation or the malformation of the 
unconsi ious parts of his mind during infancy 
or early childhood. The sum total of these 
doctrines is th i' man has neither the power to 
choose nor any rcsponsiblity for what he is. 
Therefore, the Irest way open for him is to be 
socially useful. Industry is the thing to choose. 
This kind of total uprooting of all tradition and 
destruction of 'allies is succssfully prolrayed by 
Yeats in his The Second Coming. 

Turning and turning in the ^videning gyre 

The fa’.con cannot hear the falconer ; 

Things fall apart ; the centre cannot hold ; 

Mere .'inarrhy is loosed upon the world. 

The jcremony of innocence is drowned ; 

The best lack of all conviction, while the 

worst 

Are fall of passionate intensity. 

1 

In the new set up, the actual time left for 
man to live apart from his work is his leisure. 
The irony is that though the willing prisoners of in¬ 
dustry lives only for his bleisure, he is not able to 


live in his lesure when it comes to 1^ 
Consequently, the leisure it brings ; 
equally meaningless. When work 

something one has to do to eke out his livifl|g 
leisure is the time to enjoy what one eanu 
through his work. Man lost his roots because lie 
is not in touch with primary production. He no 
more knows how the necessaries of life come to 
him than he can see the significance of his work 
in the scheme nf human life. The easiest way of 
alleviating this gnawing vacancy is by recreatioQi 
sometimes even by addiction to drugs. As man is 
cut off from th** main stream of life, to have real 
experiences and to feel genuinely are 

impossible. Man, in such a state, can experience 
and receive impressions only at the sensational 
and sentimental level—he needs something tbert 
whicll excites his jaded mind. As long as the mind 
operates only on the sensational and sentimental 
level, it cannot discriminate between the real and 
ibc counleifcit. I'he counterfeit usurps the real. 
Therefore, the place originally filled by popular 
poetry, folk music and dance, country sports and 
pastime.'-, is taken up by the mechanized entertain¬ 
ments in the industrial society. The pep and 
brandy of popular journalism, the horror talcs 
and detective novels, sensation mongering and love 
stuff satisfying the urge of sentimentalism, foot 
ball tournaments and cricket matches, the jazz 
club and the cinema provide the necessary 
entertainment. Thus the uses to which the precioufl 
leisure is put is not for recreation but for what 
Stuart Chase aptly calls ‘decreation’. * 

Modern rescarrhes in anthropology and 
p.s\cholog> have shown beyond doubt that many 
a cherished insliutiun. festival, belief and 
entertainment derive their significance and use 
only from the cultural frame work in which they 
evolved. Outside, this frame work, they have 
neither meaning nor validity. Man inherits as 
many vital aspects of culture from his ‘racial 
memory’ as he fully develops consciously of 
unconsciously in his own life. Scientific civilization: 
snapped the vital channels of communicatioii 
through the family and community and other' 
social institutions. It successfully rooted out 
so called superstition of tradilition and religloft 


f 'but planted instead what may be called the 
'superstition of science. Modern people tend to 
.belevie in science as blindly as the older* 

,,(generation?, believed in relipfioii. What science 
>%iled to creale is a culture as homogeneously 
‘ linked with life as the culluie created by religion. 

C. P. Snow'' nuu argue that science provided an 
’ alternative culture. Hut llie culture created b> 
acience is hopelessly limited. As svience cannot 
go beyond the realms of observation, deduction 
and hypothesis, it cannot 4iirei any solutions to 
doubts and enquiries concerned with things 
beyond the jihysical plane. Therefore the culture 
' created l»v scienec eannol satisfy the inner, deeper, 
intuitive and melapinsieal needs of man. Hence 
life in a seientihe eiviliazlion like ours still 
remains rootless. As Phillip Larkin hrilliantly 
puts it in his poem Cliiinli Goiti^ : 

Power of some sort or other will go on 

In game?., in riddles, seeinigly at random ; 

But .-uperslition, like belief, must die. 

And what remains when dishelii-f has gone ? 

Crass. weedv ])a\ement, brambles. 

buttress, sky. 

A It'ss recognisable each week. 

A purpose more obscure. 

f- 

The modern mechanized recreation, whicli 
'has no life-giving culture to give it significance, 
libas far reaching consequences, 'bhe mind grows 
’^011 what it is fed. What is taken as a momentary 
jtertainment. in course of time, determines 
^h>8n's icsjionse to life, his taste in general. A 
flte formed and nourished on this type of popular 
art could at best make one’s life an imitation. 
^Analysing tbi« la-'lc, I. A. Richards remarks; 
‘^At present had literature, had art, the cinema 
. are an influence of the first importance in 
ling immature and actually inapplicable attitudes 
liO most things. Even the decision as to what 
institutes a [iretty girl or a handsome young man, 
Hn affair apparently natural and per.'-onal enough, 
is lately determined by magazine covers and movie 
stars”. When the shadow lives of the .screen become 
the ideal for human life, man’s very response to 
life cannot be anything but a stock response. 
'Man does nut feel and respond to life in a 


natural way. Rut he feels as he has learnt to 
and is exjiected to feel with remarkable and 
uncanny insight into human affairs. Lawrence 
says : ‘"The girl who is going to fall in love knows 
all about it before-hand from books and the 
movies... She knows exctly how she would feel 
when her lover or husband betrays her or when 
she betrays him ; slie knows precisely what it is 
to lie a forsaken wife, an adoring mother-, an 
erratic grandmother. All at the age of eighteen.” 
Eliot presents such a rehearsed response of the typist 
girl when she is raped by the clcik. lie drives home 
the despicable degradation in human response 
to things by juxtaposing it with Goldsmith’s 
song on a similar nccasioti in The I iair of 
Wakefield. F’or Golsruilh's lady, 'when a lovely 
woman stooops to folly and fiiiils loo late that men 
helray,' no art can wash her guilt away ; the 
only way left for her is to die and wring the 
bosom of her li\ei with icpenlancc. Rut when 
the modern woman is rajicd. -he brushes it aside 
willi a film record : ' 

She turn- and looks a moment in the 

glass, 

Haidly aware of her de|iarted lover; 

Her brain allows om* half formed 

thought lover; 

"Well now that’s thme : and I’m glad 

it’s over.” 

When lovely woman stoops to folly and 

I’aces about her room again, ahinc, 

She somoothes her hair with automatic 

hand, 

And puts a record on the gramophone.^" 

» 

When altitudes to life are so disturbed, the 
romantic conrept of man is hound to disappear. 
T.£. Hulme showed that man is a fixed animal 
and anything that is of some value ran be got 
out of him by tradition and culture. He noted the 
inadequacy of the romantic concept of man. In 
hi.s Speculatiqfis, he remarked : 

“Here is the root of all romanticism : that 
man, the individual, is an infinite reservoir of 
fKTSsibilities. .. . One can define the classical 
quite clearly as the exact opposite of this. WuL 
is an extraordinarily fixed and 
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ordinary man. Whereas ordinary men are 
incapacitated to feel the real feelings and experience 
real experiences, a real artist has capacity to feel 
them, i>ntentiality to plunge to the deeper 
unnamed forces that form the real basis for life 
and courage to express them. He feels just naturally 
and not as he wants to or is expected to do. Si 
he writes just as he feels and not as he wants or 
is expected to do by others. This constitutes the 
sinceiily of the arist. As Leaves explained, poetry 
“matters because of the kind of poet who is more 
alive than other peoples, moie alive in his own 
age. He is, as it were, at the most conscious point 
of the race in hi? time. (Tie is the point at which 
the growth of the mind shows itself’, says I. A. 
Richai<ls). 1 he polcnlialilics for human 

expelicnce in any age are realized only by a tiny 
minority, and the impoilant imel is impoitant 
because he belongs to this (and has also, of 
couise, the power of communication). Indeed, 
his cajiaeity lor expei ieia iiig and bis power of 
communicating aie indisiingiiishable ; not merely 
because we should not know' of llie one without 
the other, but In i ause hi' power of making words 
expiess wlial he feels i-, iiulislinguishable Irom bis 
awareness of wbal be feels. He is unusually 
sensiti\e. unusu.illy awaic, more sincere and 
more himself than the ordinary man can be." '* 
Such a man is bound to be (headed and con^idcrpd 
dangerous in a society suixing on a comfortable 
self-deception, because it is neither easy nor 
comfortable to undistand what he says. In this 
situation for a serious poet eithei to escape ftom 
or revolt against tlie society i> equally foolish. 
It amounts to self bclra\al. Noi is it light to 
preach and .supply opinion as was done by some 
poets of the jiasl. He has to make others ^ee what 
he has seen and what ought to be seen. ('on- 
sequently, he makes people react to life as ihe.y 
must, not as they want to. lln refore. be must be 
prepared to be called dillicult and to face the 
coii-sequences of driving home what is diflicult. 

His task is to show life was, how it is and 
how it ought to be. In .such an attempt, there is 
no scope for a nostalgic longing for the golden 
past or a sentimental wish to bring back or 
recreate such a past. On tire road of time it is 


always an one way traffic. One can look back and 
see hut one cannot go back. The old order, good 
or had,is shalleied. The traditional central 
uuthoiit), the moral tradition common to prince 
and peasant alike, which made the moral ordering 
of individual impulses po-sible, vanished. We 
need sonietliing that eari elTeetixely lake the place 
of this old order. As no such common system.has 
yet been iwolved, the only way to attain a new 
order is by reconciliation and not by a deliberate 
supicssion of indhidual impulses. One has to 
works one’s salvation wilh diligence. It is in this 
sense that the modern poet is lealislie, painfully 
lealistic. 

“Only the raiesl individuals hilherlo have 
aehiexed this new order, and never yet perhaps 
completely. JJul many have achieved it for a brief 
while, for a particular plui'C of experience, and 
may have lecordcd it foi these phases. , 

Of these H'couls poetry consists. 

. i 

ibe dillicijlly in reading siicli poe.tiy arises 
fiom the tiemands it makes on the icadeis. To 
undi r^land a new ihiiught and to imbibe a new 
cxpeiicnce, llie iead('i lias to ri-^e lo the level of 
tile ihoiigiil and expericine of ibe aulher. This 
tails lor a jiainfut cultivation of the mind and 
'•ensibilily ol the ic'adei. .'^ince maturity of the 
ailist means the niatuiity of the whole man, the 
cultivation of the mind and sensibility for the 
the leader means the cultivation of the whole man. 
llial dillieully, wilh a degree of difference is 
common to all knowicdgi', science a- well as poetiy. 
Are not modern science and nialheiiiatics 
dillicult t Modem pocliy docs iml olfcr 
cxpciicnce by way of enterlainmcnl but as a 
rew.iid. Il does not instinct a.-- it delights but 
oilers delight only to llui'-e who aic piepared to 
labour and sweat for il. The leader cannot take 
leading poetry as a pastime ; be must always 
be on duly. True poetiy^ icveals itselt only to 
those who really deserve. 

I have said enough to sliow the tremendous 
changes that have come over in modem life and 
poetry. Tlu'se clianges call for a new mode of 
approach on the part of the reader. For one 
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whose concept and taste are formed and nourished 
on the poeliy of Dr) den or Pope, the poetry of 
Wordsworth or of any other Romantic poet is 
bound to appear obscure, difficult and wilfully 
perverse. Indeed il appeared so to their immediate 
contemporaries, Sueh a reader had to make a 
radical revision of his lasle to enjoy the poetry 
of the Romantics. Modem poetry calls for such 
a painful revision. The modern reader, whose 
taste and habit of reading poetry arc formed 
mostly on Elizabethan l)ries and Romantic poetry, 
has to make a drastic noidering of his taste and 
habit of aj)prehension to participate fully in the 
poetry of (.say) Eliot. This is the reason why 
both Wordiwoilh and Eliot did their best to 
educate the public to understand their poetry. 
The following two examples, chosen at random, 
reflect the sprit of the times in rshich they were 
written. The adequately illn.'-trate the change that 
have come over and he demands those changes make 
on the reader. , 

Wordsw'orlh says about evening : 

Il is a beaulious evening, calm and free. 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
B^eathle^s with adoration 

To pass on from this Romantic yearning for 
tranquillity, leisurely repose and religious sanctity 
to the modern gloom and hurry of T.S. Eliot is 
to enter into a strange new world. The reader is 


sure to receive a disturbing jolt unless his mode 
of apprehension is properly tuned to receive the 
perception of Eliot : 

Let us go then, )ou and I, 

When the evening is spreade out against 

Like a patient etherised upon a table 

Lliot s lines are as true a represenlalion of 
our age as Wordsworths were of hi.s age. To 
modem readers, Lliot speaks more eJfeetively than 
llie gicat Romantic poet. 
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AJAY MUKHERJEE DECLARES WAR 


At no time since 1962 had the nationalistic 
morale of Bengal fallen so low as it had since 
the inception of the U. F. Government, One 
almost began to think that Bengal had no 
spirit of freedom, patriotism, self-respect and the 
courage to face the nation’s enemies. It looked 
as if foreign agents had the freedom to do 
what they liked and that the old soldiers who 
had fought against the British imperialists had 
now to remain in hiding in case they were 
dragged to public trials by the despicable who 
so openly paraded their matricidal desires 
without any fears of public reprisals. All this 
could happen because, in their urge to oust 
the Congress from political power, the anti- 
Co igress leaders did not take sufficient pre¬ 
cautions to keep certain agents of the foreign 
enemies of India out of the combined force 
of political parties. These enemies of Indian 
nationalism, as soon as they got power in hand 
went all out to destroy the established institu¬ 
tions in the economic, educational and social 
fields in Bengal. No one received protection 
any longer from the lawless action of hooli¬ 
gans and upstarts. Factories were closeil, 
officers were manhandled, the right of property 
destroyed rulhlcssly by organised banditry, inno¬ 
cent and neutral persons were made to suffer 
endless misery and the fifth column, of India’s 
enemies flourished and increased in size. The 
four anti-national types of mass action that 
certain people tried to organise were unlawful 
industrial agitation and direct action, lawless 
usurpation of property rights in land, acts 
of hooliganism sponsored by Ministries and 
attempted negotiations with a foreign enemy 
to support a revolution in Bengal. All the 
four types of criminal breach of faith with 


ihe Nation were the products of treacherous 
collaboration with the enemies of the people of 
India. Ajay Mukherjee wanted to dissolve this 
disgraceful mixture of patriotism and loyalty 
towards the Motherland with high treason 
and his poprosed resignation was Inspred by 
his feeling that some of his associates were 
not faithful to the patriotic ideals that he had 
held high all his life. When these associates 
assured him that they would give up thetr 
anti-national connections and activities, he gave 
up his idea of resigning. But, hts associates 
thereafter tried to make false propaganda 
against him and he had to make public the 
whole story of what really happened. We 
donot know what will now devlop after Shri 
Ajoy Mukherjee’s announcement, some 
think the public announcement about the 
treaceherous plans of a certain party to 
bring Chinese soldiers into India to help iheir 
revolution will m^ke it impossible for tnat party 
to remain in Ihe U. F. cabinet. But as far as 
we know the particular Party does not make a 
fetish of logic, truth, or straightforwardness 
in behaviour. They may continue to plan 
their treacherous revolution while denying that 
they are doing any such thing. It is, therefore 
highly unlikely that they would leave the U. F. 
just because staying in government wou!<i force 
them into duplicity and dishonesty, ^ome 
other people think Sri Ajoy Mukherjee will 
now have to seek the assislanc of Congress to 
make Bengal safe for democracy and the four 
freedoms. This will mean a midterm election 
and an open breach between the parties now 
working together in the U. 1*. Yet others pro¬ 
phesy a public awakening in Bengal, leading 



to open denouncements of the people who are 
acting as enemy agents. This may happen, but 
It will require the emergence of new leaders 
among the youthful men and women of Bengal, 
There are signs that a substantial body of 
young men and women despise those who 
want the Chinese to came to India, but lack: of 
organisation and the machinery of propaganda, 
make these people incfTcctive. The agents of 
China are well organised and are provided 
with all resouccs that they require. 

From the activities of the vario is political 
parties of India, including the Congress, it 
would appear tint the fire ot patriotism no 
longer burns as brightly in our hearts as it did 
in pre-Independence days. Callaboration with 
the enemies of the country and attempts at 
destroying the nation’s solidarity and strength 
were not unknown among those who acted as 
the agents ot the British and others who prea¬ 
ched a two nation theory. But, generally 
speaking, the various groups of persons cons¬ 
tituting the nation, were more or less prepared 
to make sacrifices for the good of the Nation. 
To-day self-interest rules supreme. Business¬ 
men, workers, students, teachers, service holders, 
landlords shopkeepers, cultivators, suppliers, 
eontractors and all others only think of their 
own advantage and very little else. The very 
idea of a common Motherland with a common 
outlook and culture is becoming hazy In the 
mind of the people who are fed constantly 
with ideas of narrower dimensions. Some fight 
for this langnage or that, others base their poli¬ 


tical thougts and emotions on religion, provin¬ 
cial boundaries, advancement of cliques and 
coteries or cliches of foreign origin. The 
stale governments are run on such considera¬ 
tions and the Central Government is not much 
better off. A great ideal and a broad outlook 
will always push petly desires and jealousies 
in the background and no great ideals can 
gain in strength when pettymindedness gels the 
upperhand. India is poor, militarily weak, in- 
dustrially backward, agriculturally part-pro¬ 
ductive, educationally slow in progress, medi¬ 
cally unprovided with many facilities and in¬ 
ternationally in the unenviable position of a 
begger and borrower. In such circumstances all 
Indians should pull together aud try to achieve 
thinjrs which will make the country strong, self- 
sufficient and great. But all Indians, parliculerly 
the political leaders, spend their time in cheap 
sophistry, pettifogging and bickering in order 
to achieve their personal ends. When they 
work together, it is never for any national 
objectiye. The group interests arc also narrow 
and not for any advantages that will accurue 
to the entire people of India. The petty 
jealousies that are strongly noticeable within 
the parties are also for pushing up this or 
that person or clique. The people of India 
are being sacrificed for the aggrandisement of 
persons who between them have no trace of 
any fiery zeal for India’s greatness or glory. 
This is proved by the display of selfishness of 
a very ordinary variety that we sec all 
round us. 


INDIAN ALUMINIUM INDUSTRY 

Prof. Dr. P. C. GHOSH 


Aluminium metal was introduced to the 
Indian public In the form of cheap kitchen 
wares. Some units arose and also flourished 
in the business of making such articles from 
imported sheets and circles. Manufacture of 
virgin metal as well as its rolling into sheets 
started in a small way during the second 
world war. Of the two pioneering con¬ 
cerns Aluminium Corporation of India Ltd. 
which was set up in 1957 started in >942 
production of aluminium in Jakaynagar near 
Asansole (West Bengal). The Indian Alumi¬ 
nium Company Ltd., a subsidiary of Canadian 
Aluminium Ltd., started in 1938. Thfs 
Company began by operating in 1941 fabri¬ 
cation of sheets and circles from imported 
ingots at Belur (West Bengal). In 194' this 
concern commenced production of aluminium 
metal at Alwaye (Kerala) using for the 
purpose imported raw materials. Later in 
1948 this company started ore-refining at 
Muri (Bihar) from where alumina powder 
was transported to Alwaye reduction plant, 


The two smelters were small, uneconomic and 
they rested heavily on tariff protection, which 
is stil in continuation. At the time of inde¬ 
pendence, production of virgin metal was in 
all around 5000 metric tons (tonnes) ; see 
also TaHe I. For the first 5-ycar Plan, a 
target of 20,000 tons was set. but this was 
far from realised. At the end of nd 5-Year 
Plan installed capacity rose to 17,500 tons 
against its target of 30,OCX) tons. In the 3rd 
5-Year Plan period, capacity went up subs¬ 
tantially against its target of t*7,500 tonnes. 
Production of primary virgin metal in 1966 
was 83,400 tonnes while installed capacity 
rose to 98,000 tonnes against existing licensed 
capacity of 113,000 tonnes. On the basis of 
price at Rs. 510* per 100 Kg. ruling in 
December, 1966, value of virgin metal ingot 
produced the same year was about Rs, i9.53 
crores, Se ni-finished and finished good* made 
from ingot would fetch from the market much 
more than the price of virgin metal. 


Table I 

Output of aluminium and its products In Tons, 


Year 

Virgin metal 

bheets 

& 

circles 

Foils 

Conductor 
A. C. S. E. 

Extru¬ 

ded 

Kods, 

etc. 

1950 

3,696.4 





1955 

7,226,2 

9,669,6 

1,320 



1967 

7,784.4 

10,924 

1,356 

840 

120 

1960 

18,466.3 

21,042 

2,976 

6,012 

1,344 


So Indfa has already a sizable aluminium 
industry composed of both primary manufactu¬ 
ring units, and secondary fabricating and also 
casting units. There are of course numerous 
fabricators of consumer goods, who oblain 
supplies of metat from the former. Against an 
estimated demand of If4,000 tonnes of Ingot 
for 1967, installed capacity rose farther so as 
to reach by May, 967 about 113,000 tonnes. 
Aluminium industry has been fairly well dis¬ 
tributed in different regions of India except for 
the Northern-most area—Kashmir, Delhi, Rajas¬ 
than, Punjab, Mariana. Smelters are located in 
Kerala. Madras, Ofissa, U. P., West Bengal 
while two are scheduled in the public sector, 
one each for Madhya Pradesh and Maharastra. 
The capacity envisaged in the private sector in 
the 4th Plan is about 945,000 tonnes, the 
main contributions being made by the 
Hindustan Aluminium Corpoeation Ltd., and the 
Indian Aluminium Company Ltd. with 120,000 
tonnes and 100,000 tonnes respectively. The 
public sector schemes included in the 4th plan 
are the Koyna Aluminium Project (Maharastra^ 
with a capacity of 50,0r0 tonnes and the Korba 
Aluminium Project ( M.P.) with a capacity of 
100,000 tonnes. The public sector capacity of 
150,000 tonnes is expected to be achieved in 
1971-72, A West German concern Vereinigte 
Aluminium Werbe have been appointed consul¬ 
ting engineers for the Korba public sector pro¬ 
ject which expects plants and machineries from 
Hungary and UaSR. Each of the private 
sector concerns has also foreign collaboration. 
Demand for aluminium ingot may be put 
around 260,000 tons for the year 1970-71 and 
at about 3 0,000 tonnes for 1975-76. Such 
demands are likely to be met substantially. 
So in ihe none-too distant future aluminium 
manufacture is likely to exceed half-a-million 
tonne mark. The aluminiam industry, which is 
already occupying ihe foremost position in the 


field of non-ferrous metal manufacture, will 
become a major enterprise producing each 
year goods worth several hundred crores of 
rupees for home and export markets, and offer¬ 
ing employment to thousands of men and 
women. Thus the story which began with 
kitchen wares spreads through hearths and 
homes, fields and factories far and farther. 

History of aluminium has been a chequered 
one. Substances with a styptic or astringent 
tisfe seem to have been designated by Romans 
alumen from which Ihe name of the metal 
aluminium came. The astringent alumen of the 
ancients was not ihe ordinary alum of lo-day 
but probably a crude form of alum. In 1754 
A, S. Marggraf showed that the earthy base in 
alum is a definite substance distinct from lima. 
This earthy base detected by Marggraf in both 
alum and clay is of course the oxide of alu¬ 
minium and not Ihe elemental metal whose 
isolation in pure form baffled long many scien¬ 
tists including Davy, In 1824 H. C. Oersted 
of Denma k had isolated aluminium by the ac¬ 
tion of potassium amalgam on aluminium chlo¬ 
ride and by distilling off the mercury from the 
product. In 1827, F. Wohler in Germany 
first produced aluminium in some quantify, by 
warming the anhydrous chloride with pota¬ 
ssium, as a light grey powder, but it was not 
until 1845 that the compact racial was obtai¬ 
ned. Si. Claire Deville in France perfected 
'Wolher’s process; he used sodium in place of 
potassium. In 1^*54 a medal of this light 
whitish metal was struck and presented to Napo¬ 
leon ill. Deville's process spread more or less 
as a laboratory method which succeeded in 
bringing down price of aluminium from lOOO 
francs (about Rs. 1,000) per Kg in 1856 to 
130 francs per Kg in 1862 This light whitish 
thing produced in grammes or prounds raised 
curiosity rather than served any industrial pur¬ 
pose but nevertheless it continued to attract much 
attention. Finalty in 1886, after about 60 
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years of ifs isolation and more fhan 100 years of 
its discovery, Charles Martin Hall in USA and 
Paul L. T. Heroult in France invented indepen¬ 
dently the same modern method of producing 
molten aluminium by electrolysis of a molten 
solution of alumina dissolved in cryolite. From 
around 1888 onwards regular manufacture 
went on in ever-increasing amounts so that 
world production went up by leaps and 
bounds as shown below 


tonnes in 1939 and more than 1.50 million 
tonnes in 1944 ; the first two major producers 
in 1944 were USA f776, 446 tonnes) and 
Germany (330,000 tonnes). The following, 
comparative post-war production figures for 
several countries (Table II) show that the pro¬ 
gress achieved in India is neither spectacular 
nor also very poor. 

A target of half-a-million tonne annual 
production will be feasible in the next ten years 


World Production of Aluminium In Metric Tons 


1886 1910 1918 

2 23,000 200,328 

Large war-time demand bolh from the 

growing automobile industry and defence 
production of aeroplanes boosted up manu¬ 
facture of the metal from the trade depression 

figure of 152, 700 tonnes in 1932 to 676, 500 


1944 1955 1966 

1,7 43,700 3,140,000 7,000,000 

provided adequate power supply becomes 
available. It should also be expected that 
growth in the 5th Plan period will be possible 
on the basis of indigenous technical hnow-how 
and plants. 


Table II 

Primary* Aluminium Production in 1000 
metric tons 


Country 

Australia 

China 

(mainland) 

1954 

3.0 

1956 

9.3 

10.0 

1968 

11 

27.0 

1960 

11.8 

80.0 

1962 

16.6 

100.0 

France : 

Primary 

120.1 

149.8 

168.8 

238.6 

294.5 

Secondary 

27 0 

32.3 

4o.6 

44.0 

46.9 

India 

6.0 

6.6 

8.8 

18.4 

36.4 

lapan ; 

Primary 

53.1 

66.0 

840 

133.2 

171,4 

Secondary 

2.8 

14.6 

23,5 

49.5 

71.5 

West Germany 
Primary 

1292 

147.4 

136.8 

168.9 

177.8 

Secondary 

70.0 

»7.2 

101.8 

133.7 

142.7 


•Aluminium produced from the natural ore. 

Secondary aluminium is metal remelted from scrap 
aluminium. 
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A tonne of me'al represents in engineering 
parlance a tonne of certain aggregate proper¬ 
ties which together wilh its availability and 
cost of production dete mine its use and 
market Almost every one is familiar with 
aluminium kitchen wares which because of 
their lightness are convenient to handle and 
which do not easily rust nor corrode. For the 
same or similar reasons, aluminium is used in 
structural fittings, as covering material etc. For 
such use, commercial purity is 99, 2%; for 
use as electrical conductor it is 99.5 fo 99.9.% 
Commercial aluminium has good electrical 
conductivity at about 65% of the 


conductivity of pure copper. For the same 
resistance or for carrJng the same current, 
the aluminium conductor has to be 65% 
thick *r in cross-section but still weight of alu¬ 
minium metal required would be around half 
of an equivalent copper conductor. If the 
price of metal per tonne were the same, alu¬ 
minium conductor would cost half as much. 
ACSR (Aluminium cables Steel Reinforced) 
Cables (strengthened through steel wircj) have 
become quite popular as busbars for tran¬ 
smission of power. Pattern of use of alumi¬ 
nium is shown in Table Hi. 


Table III 

Requirement of aluminium industry-wise in 
metric tons* 


1955 

1960 

1962-63 

1966-66 

1970-71 

Electrical 8,98o 

16,000 

26,900 

62,000 

122,300 

conductor 

Household ll,650 

11,000 

13,000 

18,000 

38,000 

Building & 480 

3, 00 

4,000 

5,000 

7,000 

construction 

Canning & 2,680 

3,000 

6,000 

7,600 

16,000 

packaging 

Food, farming 15 

1,000 

1,600 

2,500 

6,600 

textiles. 

hemical 

industry 

Other 1.345 

4,000 

19,600 

27,000 

67,400 

Industries 

Total 27,400 

46,000 

76,000 

120,000 

260,000 


•Taken from Eastern Metals Review 
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For the year l9o7 requirement of virgin 
aluminium is estimated at l64,C00 tonnes of 
which about 50% at ?8,000 tonnes is for fhe 
electrical industry. Today there ate 4 primary 
producers who operate five smelters, all in the 
private sector, and three of the producers 
have fabricating plants for production of 
semis lihe sheet, circles etc. There are 

separate concerns who buy ingots from 
the smelters and finish or semi-finish. Produc¬ 
tion capacity for aluminium semis is given 
below in metric tons. 

Ill Metric Tons 



1950-51 

1960-61 

1965-66 

Sheets & 

11,400 

19,00' 

50,000 

circles 

\Vire rods 

4,000 

‘22,000 

30,000 

for ACSR 
Extruded 

__ 

1,200 

io,7oo 

section 

Foils 

1,J00 

2,000 

7,500 

Total 

1(3,500 

44.200 

9S,200 


Indigenous production of ingot has been 
for vears shoit of demand and the shortage 
is iibolv to be iiivide up in a few years. Such 
deficiencies in supply have been met partially 
through imoorls. Import figures for half 
of 19b6 is shown in Table IV. 


During this half year, mafor quantities wercs 
imported from USA (about Rs. 2 crores) and 
Canada (about Rs. 1.3 crores). Fortunately, 
the Indian Aluminium industry has been able to 
build up enough small an export market. Alu* 
minium ore and bauxite export in '963-64 
amounted to Rs. 4.81 mlilions. Export of 
virgin metal and alloys in 1963-64 were valued 
at Rs. 16.2 millions. Export of household ’ 
utensils increased from Rs. 26 lakhs in 1962 to 
Rs. 41 lakhs in 1963. 

In planning fhe aluminium industry, several 
factors like plant size, cosi and availability of 
power, raw' materials, transport charges, pro¬ 
duct diversification, export prospects have to be 
integrated. 20 to 25 per cent of the cost of 
production is due to electricity. So aluminium 
plants tend to move to locations where abun¬ 
dant cheap supply of eleclricty e.xists. Capa¬ 
cities of some of the existing smelters have to 
be enlarged to make them competitive. Ore 
needed in the manufacture of aluminium is 
bauxite of which there are abundant sources 
and new mines are being explored. Require¬ 
ment of calcined petroleum coke is being met 
currently from indigenous source but since 
smelter capacity is rising, about a third of the 
quantity of C. P. coke needed in 1968 may 


TabIc—lV 

Import of aluminium in July to December, 1966 


Aluminium foils 

Tonnes 

27.6 

Valued at (Ruf 
3,61,800 

„ rods, wires 

7101.7 

322,39,600 

„ ingots, bars 

4702.-2 

187.47.400 

„ sheets, strip 

92.6 

6,67,600 

„ scrap 

1.6 

8,700 

„ otlier sorts 

65;8 

6,66,200 

„ alloy ingot 

12.2 

66,800 

,, „ rod 

179.7 

14,82,400 

„ „ sheet 

4.0 

64,200 

Totcl 

12187.6 

6,42.74600 


5 
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have to be Imported at cost of about Rs. 1 
crore. To meet the demand of C P. cohe as 
well as of other ingredients lihe cryolite, alu¬ 
minium fluoride, loral manufacture is to be 
recommended. Manufacture of various casting 
alloys of aluminium -s well as of strong alloys 
of the Duraluimin type cannot broob delay. 
Dive^^ificalion of products, indigenous supply 
of a icilliary raw materials, provision of ade- 
^Udic power, supply of indigenous plants and 
nacbineries are to be devoutly wished for. 


Indian sources of non-ferrous metals like copper, 
tin arc limited. By 1975 Imports of non- 
ferrous metals are estimated to amount to about 
Rs, 300 crores. This heavy drain on our 
foreign currency may be almost impossibte to 
meet. Efforts should, therefore, be directed lo 
meet our deficiencies as far as possible In 
respect of non-ferrous metals through develop¬ 
ment in its entirily of the aluminium industry 
which is clearly destined to be a major key 
industry of India, 




















THE GROWTH OF A LANGUAGE 


language expresses thought and feelings 
through audible or visible sounds, signs and 
symbols. Spoken language began long before 
writing was attempted by man. Spoken words 
in the beginning must have been few in number 
and expressive of only elementary ideas which 
men required to communicate and clarify. 
Precision and complexity must have been 
achieved in language over thousands of years 
and words expressing more and more 
synthesized combinations, ideas and their 
corrclatio ts progressively developed. The 
needs for pi icing ideas accurately for commu- 
n'calion md the necessity for avoiding 
ambiguity and loss or change of sense through 
transmission created fixed rules of grammer and 
etymology. Ihis must have happened many 
thousami yea s befo e recorded history began. 
Writing prog essed at a slower pace but was 
practised by many ^ac'rs several tiiousand 
years ago. Quit - a few languages were highly 
developed at least three to five tiiousends 
years ago and were used for recording hiylily 
complex thoughts and ideas of a philosophical 
and socially useful nature. Many of the 
Hindu shasiras date back to this period and 
show an amazing development of precise and 
clear cut thinking. Sanskrit, which evolved 
as a language of great precision over a long 
period, had a highly developed grammar 
thousands of years ago. This language which 
has been nearly coexistent with dian civili¬ 
sation and culture has provided a social 
foundation to the various regional languages 
of India. During the long course of Indian 
history, outside influences have naturally 
come to India and the languages of foreign¬ 
ers too have been useful sources for en¬ 
riching Indian thought and culture. Arabic, 


Persian and English can be mentfoned as th© 
three greatest linguistic forces that have explored 
the field of Indian civilisation from foreign 
countries. Arabic and Persian inspiration was 
woven into the fabric of Indian culture 
during long centuries and English came into 
our life with the advent of modern science and 
industry. The growth of Indian civilisation 
during the last two hundred years, therefore, 
has been nourished and stimulated by 
‘ uropean thoughts and ideas which India 
acquired through English education. Indian 
languages grew by use of European inspi¬ 
ration and their thought forms and idioms 
quite often took on a Western colouring with¬ 
out any delubeerate planning tor effort. The 
more English education a certain region 
rece ved the more its own language displayed 
growth and vigour This can be corroborated 
by the strength of the Marathi, Gujrati. Telegu, 
^ alayalam and Bengali languages and the 
relative poverty of Mailhili, Bhojpuri, Hindi, 
Rajasthani and other languages. 

The wealth of thoughts, ideas, scientific and 
technical knowledge and applied ration¬ 
alism that English educaiion has contributed to 
Indian civilisation, has been quite phenomenal 
in so far as this has brought India forward tn 
point of knowledge and outlook from the 
fourteenth to the twentieth century in less than 
two hundred years. his .process of infellec- 
lual advancement is still continuing and certain 
areas cf India, particularly those where Hindi 
and its associate languages are spoken, can 
take another one hundren years of intensive 
education that cannot be given 'through 
the local languages. It is the so-called Hindi 
speaking areas which equire English educaiion 
more then any other area in India. The Hindi 
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speabing'peasantry who constitute 90 percent of 
the people of the area, are at an extremely 
low level of culture and social rationality. Their 
Ideas of hygine and sanitation are rudimentary, 
child marriage is practised widely in the area 
a heavy non-descript outlook pervades 
community life in the villages and towns 
which are now aspiring to set a standard for 
the rest of tndia by lending their undeveloped 
language to take the place of English as the 
link language for inter-provincial communi¬ 
cation. Hindi, unfortiinatety, has not attained 
any degree of precision, strength of expression 
nor any subtlety, or complexify to act as a 
substitute for English or as a link language 
between Tamil speakers and f'engalis. A 
language cannot develop very much more than 
what is required of it by its natural and first 
degree users. The cultural level of the average 
Hindi speaker wifi therefore determind its 
development. Coining words that have 

no background o( usage for the purpose of 
stating ideas which have no place in a Hindi 
speaker’s mind will hardly help Hindi to attain 
the complc.x expressiveness of English or 
German. The Hindi sounding jargon will 
solely decorate the page of a dictio.T- 
ary concocted for no practical purpose. It 
has taken Bengali several billion man-hours of 
fnlellecfud! conversation and quite a few 
million pages of precisely written sentences 
relating to thoughts of a high degree of 
complexity, to ea ch its present level of 
development. English or German must have 
made journeys into linguistic complexities a 
hundred times more extensive than what 
Bengali has done. Hindi has not yet come 
anywhere near the development that, let us say. 
Raja Rammohan’s Bengali writing’s displayed 


towards the end of the l8th century. And 
Bengali was a fairly well developed language 
long before Raja Rammohan Roy was born. 

Il is admitted by all intelligent persons 
now that social development in various 
spheres can be achieved by stale action to a 
considerable extent. The growth of languages 
can also have its managed aspect. But in the 
case of Hindi, much money has been given fo 
selected persons who have not been able fo 
deliver the goods after receiving payment. 
According to some Hindi enthusiasts who 
wanted to see tiindi grow as a slate language, 
the money has been wasted for the reason 
that the persons who look the money neither 
had the ability nor the intention to arrange 
the orderly growth of a language. Twenty 
years and scores of crocks of rupees have been 
lovf due to this shameful waste of national 
resources and energy, t fforts ^ade by other 
regional governments to stimulate the develop¬ 
ment of the va ious regional languages by the 
manuf'iclure of text books and ther methods 
also failed by and large because of similar 
favoiiri'sm and misuse of grants, English 
education has not been afiected to that extent 
by text books written or compiled by incom¬ 
petent persons nor has the English language 
been modelled by receivers of undeserved 
State aid. Generally speaking, the language 
question has also been vitiated by the usual 
money grabbing, profiteering, shameless exploi¬ 
tation as prevail in all spheres of governmcnfl 
activity in India. If any language can not 
develop and grow naturally, lef not the Slate 
come into it and waste public money. For, 
State controls and management have provided 
the maximum support to crimes against the 
people during the last two decades. 



eURRENI AFFAIRS 


KARUNA K. NANDI 


Ministers i on Hnlidaifs' Abrond 

It bpcoir.i? almost a custornry fitnal 
for most Mii)i'^tm’R of tlio Union Govornmont 
to s( (1.^1 varr^irtg periods of ti'oc af^cr Parlia¬ 
ment g-e-, into rocoss following its antumn 
Kes>ioi! Hii<l before it is again sninmoned for 
the aot'ital Budget so sion^ on visits to 
foro'foi countries. Very often meniber.s of 
their .itaff are nqiiired to acoompany them 
on ihi* e vi-iits becan.'^ thay ar <3 invariably 
snppo (>i! to ii.ive an oflicial objective ^ince it 
is the public excherpier which has to defray 
th») expenses, i.iten very larg ', of the-.c vi'^ii.s. 

V ii - at deal of criti( ism ha?, on ocer.'-ioiiSj 
been ruule of those vi'^il.s au:! /ni'.oon.s 
and eve.o the Gov* rnoiont ha\c be"’’:! <v)rn- 
pelli (I, <ej o,'c<i.' -i' n.j, to adofii that, whh low 
exception;:, mo.-t of the e visits abroad do not 
servo ao.y u efni purpose in concrete terrn.s 
and could, th'Tofor*, bo goeoraily admitted to 
be largely wasteful. Whan logard is had that 
such holidays - .md they are no les-;—apart 
from b ‘ing a .severe burden on a not too 
affluent publio c.xchequcr, ako co.st a gjcat 
deal of torc'ign exehange, a precious commo¬ 
dity whicii has boon in acute short .supply 
oyer the years entailing great .^trains upon 
the economy and upon the Government’s 
programes of development planning, such pil¬ 
grimages abroad by our Mini.stors would 
appear to be doubly more wasteful. And, 
yet, with the advent of each autumn the exo¬ 
dus abroad from the air-conditional sanctums 


of New Delhi doe.s not ?eem to show any sign 
of the slightest let up. 

Even during the current season, when the 
Government of India’s Fourth Five year Plan 
is reported to have been facing a breakdown 
for lack of the necessary foreign exchange 
re.sources, innumerable Ministers of the 
Union Govcrnmeiit are till fround to have 
been holiday ing ab'oad not, needless to add, 
without sonift show of so-called offi<Mal objec- 
tive-i. to erii.bbi the public exchetpier to be 
drawfi upMi for covering expenses. And, 
wo it expenses to boot ? The one-time Gan- 
dhian apo'tb s. of aueterlty ie their personal 
living standards appear to go v/holly amuk 
when til ‘v become a Minister of the Govern- 
mcob Ail preti'xts of .so-called G.iiidhian 
plain livir'g are reekle.ssly thrown to the 
winds and since it is the unwary but helpless 
tax-payer who has to carry tlm burden, noth¬ 
ing blit the hast word in l.i . islmess and luxury 
would do for them when Ihry vi-it abro.ad. 

Thi.s year the foreign holiday sea.-on would 
appear to have boc;i op* nod by the Union 
Finance <fe Deputy Prime Minister, Moraji 
Desai. Naturally enough there wire cpiite a 
few ostensible reasons for him to go vi.'iJing 
abroad ; he had to attrnd the m sf lons (A the 
International Monetary Fund, the Export 
Import Hank and meet.s of several other inter¬ 
national financial iu.stitntion.«i. All the.se are no 
doubt very legitimate and noce-. ary assigments 
for the Deputy Prime Minister. But 
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what has been the extent of the achierements ? 
So far as increased foreign exchange aid to 
India for covering the needs of the Fourth 
Five Year plan was con>*«rned, Afr. Doasi 
has reportedly been unable to make any 
deeper dent upon U.S. generosity beyond 
what the Chxinnan o th'^ World Bank 
was able to e.oax out in its total foreign aid 
commitments and in which India shares in 
a substantial measure. Nevertheless, the 
little that has thus been nbt iined far below 
the absolute miniminn required by Fiulia in 
this behalf 

In faet, if newspaper reports of Afr. 
Desai’.s doings abroad are a corn'ct refl 'ction 
of what has been happtnitig in this regir-1, 
onr Finance and Deputv Prim'* Minister ioe 
not appear to have been grr i'Jy eoncerte'd 
with the minor matter of foreiyn eAeiiange 
loans, adlitional food grains imporrs -id 
other siriiil xr matters, llis pri o. try c inecr * 
while aijro id apf>ears to have b" o to t i!k 
about the language pi’obhfin in I .dia and -'o 
carry onpropjganda on behalf of Hindi h'*uig 
the only possibh* natio lal as well as ;i ik langn 
age of the country. Ilo-v the foreign officials 
and dignitaries with whom he was reported to 
held converse in various countries abroad 
that he visited on the occasion might ha/c 
been remotely concernad in India’s languagf 
problem or could be expected to be helpful 
in its resolution is, however, somelhing whidi 
only a Morarji Desai could understand itnd 
expl li t ; it is not possible for ordin -’ily 
educated and intelligent persons with a jct 
mal mind to discover its relevance with his 
visit abroad undertaken, wc regret to have to 
reiterate with the utmost emphasis at our 
command, at public expense. 


Other Ministers also have been on their 
usual annual perigrinations on the occasion. 
Mr. Fakruddin Ali Ahmad, Mr. Chenna 
Reddy, Mr. Chenappa, Mr. Dinesh Singh are 
some of the other Ministers who have been 
on their holidays abroad. Mr. Ahmad ia 
reporlfd to havo returned with a new 
wi-'dom. He is reported to have said at a 
recent meet that he has discovered the cause 
of the apparent paradox posed by the current 
rc-cc-sion in the economy that while prices 
hav" still been on their upward rampage, in 
the u elerlyirig contr xdiefious in th»x Govorn- 
nieiu’s economic policies. Trying to equate 
d'ln cracy with *-‘<)cnli'tu as the Government 
of fit lia iiavc boca '*uJeavi>iiri'ig to do has 
bci'n. iti vr lmg to hi n, one of these basic, 
cmiti i'icinris which expliins the current 
puadoxes in the ec 'iciuy. The confusing 
concept of a mixed cciiomy, aliowing public 
enterpri-c a-wl the private *'cctor to function 
sitnuUaneonsly and side by side was another 
of <h'*'.3 dccp-actiug contradictions, Mr. 
4hiued who was reported to have said He 
hims. If did not have any faith in Mixed 
Economy, Mr. Fakruddin Ahmed was repor¬ 
ted to have confessed. 

lie has, however, been clever enough not 
to have committed himself irrevocably. If 
as he -oiys, democracy and socialism could 
not be accepted as being compatible with 
each other, he has stopped short at going the 
whole logical length of his indictment and 
has not sta'ed what he would rather have, 
only parlinmentary democracy with a free 
competitive economy ? or a socialist dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariatf Similarly when he says 
he has no faith in a mixed economy the 
contradictions of which Iwould, according to 
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him, partly explain the paradox of the current 
recession in the economy while the price 
structure was still being put under increased 
and additional inflationary pressures, he has 
not made it clear what his own preferences 
would be : whether he would have the entire 
economy placed under state socialism or, 
whether, he w mid rather lirpudate the public 
sector and wish that the essetitials of a free 
and compelir.ive economy were restond and 
re-establislied ? 

Since, however, he has been criticising 
some of the fundutneutal policies of his own 
Government, it would only have been honest 
on Mr, Fakruddiu Ahmed’s part to have 
resigned his office and set to direct the poli¬ 
cies of his I’arty and Government to follow 
lines which h * considers correct in this 
bi-haif. llis new wisdom has, apparently, 
b fii (l-i*ply influenced by his recent visit to 
M t.v- But hu V and to wliut evti-nt has 
tin' foi' trv gained frenn this visit in Ci'iierete 
ter II ? I'i'.it ai' ue, m our view, Would 
d' ‘>r'i iiM the inea.-iure in whieli the expeu- 
«ht ire mcuired in this behalf by the public 
exclieipier has been juhtiiied. 

Mr. (Jlienna Keddy appears to Lave found 
it nec'-‘s-iry to go liolnlaying abroad to find 
answers to tin,- piobleins of our languishing 
public sector steel plants. While these 
plants had been undergoiog further expan¬ 
sions of capacity, a new decision of the 
Government was reported to have been 
implemented in their administration. This 
went under the name of ‘^decentralization” 
which while delegating much wider and even 
summary powers to the executive heads of 
the public sector steel plants, effected only 
a hazy aud almost indeterminate diffusion of 


»»r 

responsibilities. One can quite understettd 
the wisdom of larger measures of discretion, 
and authority being delegated to the executive 
head of each individual plant, it is not easy (O 
understand the failure at the same time to 
raa*^ch such dulegatiuiis of power and preroga 
tiv s by corresponding measures of definitive 
ros|)onsibilities upon them at the same time* 
'rii ■ corrupting impact of power without res¬ 
ponsibility has been acknowledged all the 
world over. One fails completely to under¬ 
stand the naivette which may have led the 
Coverniuent of India to have indulged in 
such foolish pasU‘uie.s in respect of our public 
sector steel plants. 

Such an experiment would be likely to 
prove even more than ordinarily dangerous 
who,’! the loc ' executive head of a plant like 
thi.' iiapp-ens to be a foreigner with no stake 
in fhi'. couihvy. But (he potentials would 
be ev( n gravf r when toe person so empo- 
weteil I appeii! d to have been the orstwhile 
rejiri .sei'tu'ive of tne contractors who were 
re.'.p in.'ibfc for put ling up the plant. This 
hap eiied, Jat the I^iirgapnr Steel plant when 
Mr. D J. Ik'li wai appointed General Manager. 
Itvvisa luost "iCiisuive peiiod for the plant 
for it .v.is under process of e.xpausioii at the 
same time which mig'ii, itself, have been 
legitimate eaii-ie enough tor temporary but 
serious productio i bottlenecks aud lags. The 
Government have not considered it wise or 
necessary to publish the findings of the Pandey 
Committee and its recommendations ; bat 
from reports reaching us through the unoffi- 
cial grapevine it is understood that Mr. 
Pandey found that of most of the ailments 
which have reduced the Durgapur steel plant 
to its present sorry plight have sprungy^m 
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oertaio decisions and actions of the Bell 
administration. Bell’s successor General 
Manager, Mr. ll. K. Chatterjee, a person who 
had worked his way up from very modest 
beginnings to the one of great responsibility 
and authority to which he had been elevated, 
has been reputed to be otic of the best men 
in the country within the particular area of 
his discipline. We do n »t know to what 
extent the Pandey findings may have or have 
not held Mr. Chatterjee responsible for the 
ailments of the Durgapur Steel Plant; all that 
we have been able to gether (for the correct • 
ness or otherwise of which we cannot natur- 
rally vouch) is that Mr, Chatterjee’s share of 
responsibility w.as understood to have been 
his inability or failure to arrest the rot, both 
as regards production efficiency and disici- 
pline, which hadalre..dy started and con.-iider- 
ably spread into the vitals of the p‘ant even 
before he took cliarge as Gf'neral 
Manager and which he had largely inherited 
from Bell’s regitie. 

D. J. Bell is wholly beyond the arms of 
the Government of India and so they wore 
reported to have pounced upon Mr. R. K. 
Chafctcrjee and to have tried to pursuade him 
to resign. On his refusal to oblige, they 
asked him to go and appointed another man 
in his place. Mr. Cliatterjee went to Court 
on a writ in Mandamus and obtained an in¬ 
junction. Mr. A. N. Benerjee, General 
Manager, Rourkela Steel Plant, who was 
appointed General Manager, Durgapur in 
addition to his Rourkela assignment has, 
novertheless, been given charge of the Durga- 
pur Steel Plant by redesignating him Resident 
Director or some such thing. The adminia* 
tratiou has since been languishing under a 
./ 


sort of deadlock and there does not seem to 
be any anxiety on the Government of India's 
part or of the H.S.L. to effect an early resolu¬ 
tion the stalemate. Who can wonder that 
the plant can produce no more than 37.5 per 
cent of its rated capacity to-day although at 
its earlior 1 million ton level, it was able to 
turn over between 60 and 70 per cent of 
rated capacity? The answer to the problem is 
inherent in the administrative confusion of 
the plant it'fclf and it was futile to expect 
that the U. K,, simply because it supplied and 
erected the plant, would be able to provide it. 
What is required is more clear-eut enuncia¬ 
tion of policies; authority, wherever it is 
vested, to be tempered with corresponsiiig 
measures of responsibility and a more realis¬ 
tic approach to labour relations than has been 
the case so far. 

Mr. Chinappa’s visit abroad ostensibly for 
the purpose of exploring ways and means 
which the Railways could employ to find 
the current recession in the economy and 
Dinesh Singh’s perigrinaiions abroad to 
secure a more dynamic export-boost tor the 
country would appear to have been as futile 
aud as ridiculous in their endeavours as of 
their other colleagues. 

The Prime Minister Abroad 

It would, however, be wrong to equate the 
Prime Minister’s just-concluded three-week tour of 
the Soviet Union, Eastern European Countries and 
the UAR with those of the other Ministers of her 
Government. Not tliat her visit has been able to 
achieve anything in any of the many fields of in* 
ternational relations she had endeavoured to touch 
on the occasion at various points of the globe, in 
concrete terms. No one expected that it would. 
One of the major issues she has discussed with her 



hosts in the many countries she has visUed has 
reportedly been the West Asia crisis. President 
Tito had made an earlier attempt to sell a perma¬ 
nent settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict but 
neither the Arabs nor the Israelis agreed to res¬ 
pond to his flambouyant salesmanship in this be¬ 
half. While the Arabs (generally, although there 
were reported to have been notable exceptions) 
countered by asking him to hip them re-arm and 
seek a final settlement at a further battle, the 
Israelis would not entertain any meditation and 
would only talk peace with the Arabs directly if 
the latter were in a mood to ask for it for they 
had, Israel was reported to have olficially warned, 
to be taught a lesson. , 

In such an atmosphere bi-lateral talks be¬ 
tween heads of Governments not directly involved 
or concerned in the conflict could hardly be ex¬ 
pected to serve any useful purpose at all, so far as 
resolution of the West Asian crisis is concerned. 
At the same time it is also well known that Britain 
and the U. S. A has already started to lake a 
fresh initiative in preparing the initial ground 
for direct Israeli-Arab dialogue towards such an 
end and any sej)arate elTort from other directions 
to intervene in the matter might, conceivably only 
have the ellect of creating new prejudices and 
obstacles in the initiative now under way. Addi¬ 
tionally, Israel is likely to pay much greater heed 
to Anglo-U.S. intervention in the conflict than 
from any other source. Nevertheless frank and 
realistic exchange of views on the problem be¬ 
tween India and the East European countries 
Mrs. Gatidhi has visited serves one very useful 
purpose. This may strengthen moves towards a 
settlement that have been initiated and may fur¬ 
ther be initiated by friendly countries under the 
U.N. auspices. Interests of future peace of the 
world both in the East and the West requires 
that increasingly greater loyalties should con¬ 
centrate around the U.N. , 

Another very vital question discussed during 
Mrs. Gandhi’s visit abroad has been the prob¬ 
lems associated with the Vietnam war. Recently, 
an unsuccessful attempt was made by the Johnson 
Administration to dump the Vietnam war upon 
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the United Nations which was, we think 
legitimately, barred by the U.S.S.R. India, bfc 
ing the Chairman of the International Control 
Commission, has especial responsibilities in the 
region. And it was both appropriate and legiti¬ 
mate that the Indian Prime Minister should be 
concerned, even apart from her general concern 
for widening the areas of peace in the world, in 
this question of vital world significance. She and 
heads of some of the Cast European States she 
was visiting are reported to have jointly agreed 
that a suspension of U.S. bombing of North 
Vietnam must precede all efforts at negotiations 
for opening a dialogue between the U.S. and 
North Vietnam,—it is futile to mention the name 
of the South Vietnamese Government in this con¬ 
nection, for they are neither independent nor an 
important .party in the affair. 

In a recent news report Secretary of State, 
Dean Rusk has been reported to have endeavoured 
to turn the table against those who have been try¬ 
ing to pursuade the Johnson Administration to 
give a bombing pause to North Vietnam. Dean 
Rusk was reported to have countered by saying 
that the Johnson Administration was ready to 
stop bombing as soon as the requisite assurance 
was forthcoming that the stoppage of bombing 
will really lead the wa\ to a conference table. If, 
after bombing has been stopped, he was reported to 
have asked, the North Vietnam Government conti¬ 
nues to maintain its intransigence and refuse to 
be pursuaded towards a conference table ?—^what 
then ? The answer should be both simple and 
obvious,--by stopping bombing the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment do not commit themselves to anything ex¬ 
cept morel) to clear the way towards such a desir¬ 
able end. If it provi^ abortive, there is nothing to 
stop the U.S.A. from resuming hostilities. One 
is intrigued in this connection by a recent offer— 
which has also been heavily underscored by a 
thieat—which the recently elected President Thieu 
of South Vietnam was reported to have made to 
Dr. Ho Chi Minh. He was reported to have sent 
an invitation to Dr. Ho to visit Saigon to talk 
peace: if, however. Dr. Ho refuses the invitation 
or, if after coming to a conference table he stiU 



remains intransigent and would not accept any 
reasonable terms for peace, President Thieu was 
reported to have warned, South Vietnam would 
have no other alternative left open except to in* 
vade North Vietnam. Obviously President Thieu 
has been talking out of turn for no one expects 
Dr. Ho to visit Saigon; all that can be expected 
of him, if he agrees to talk peace (which can only 
happen if certain preliminary conditions are ful¬ 
filled), would be to meet U.S. representatives on 
neutral ground. The South Vietnam Government, 
which is merely a stooge and creature of the U.S. 
Armed Forces in Vietnam, could not legitimately 
expict lu have a seat at such a possible conference 
table for its ropiesentatives cannot, legitimately 
again, be expected to make any useful contribu¬ 
tion to such a possible dialigue. 

Be that as it may, it has become urgently 
necessary not merely for the contending parties 
themselves—despite the U.S.A’s overwhelming 
might it would be to its own advantage as much 
to that of the admittedly weaker North Vietnam 
Government for peace and quiet to be restored to 
the region—but also in the larger interests of 
world peace and Mrs. Gandhi has justly joined 
hands with heads of other East European Gov¬ 
ernments in reiterating her call for an im mediate 
bombing pause by the U.S. so that the atmos¬ 
phere could be cleared for possible opening of 
negotiations. What might be calculated to con¬ 
tribute to ihfe effectiveness of such a call is the 
currently mounting pressure of American public 
opinion for the restoration of peace in Vietnam. 
In fact, a school of opinion in the U.S. which 
appears !o have been gaining ground recently bars 
actually been insisting that the Administration 
had no right to commit U.S. man power, funds 
and equipments to the Vietnam war in the mea- 
ssure it has been doing so, for it cannot in any 
be the U.S.’s concern. If such a view prevailed 
—and this would be both a more legitimate and 
correct view of what the U.S.’s position in res¬ 
pect of Vietnam should be—^Mr. Johnson may 
yet find it expedient, especially in the context of 
his next year’s Presidential candidature, to bow 
to this mounting pressure of public opinion, 


even if he may continue to ignore world opinion 
with impunity. 

Among other subjects reported to have been 
discussed by Mrs, Gandhi while at the 
Kremlin, was the Tashkhent Declaration and what 
India’s future role could be in implementing the 
terms of this historic document. Except to reit* 
eiate India’s determination to explore and conti¬ 
nue to pursue all possible avenues of mutual 
action with Pakistan, there did not seem to be 
any thing that could be contributed by either 
the Indian Prime Minister or the Soviet leaders 
towards a resolution of the problems that hold 
up implementation of the Tashkhent Declaration. 
From the very beginning Pakistan has been out 
to blackmail India out of Kashmir; she tried 
force initially and when that failed, fifth column 
tactics were employed. Ultimately armed invas- ► 
ion on a large scale was tried and failed. India 
could not possibly agree to let down her Kashmir 
citizens and use them as pawns in a bid for 
settlement with Pakistan while Pakistan on her 
part will agree to nothing at all unlesss and un¬ 
til India has agreed to cede Kashmir to her. In 
such a situation the best that any reasonable 
person could hope to expect was the maintenance 
a state of static and armed neutrality. Any pos¬ 
sible positive advance towards more realistic 
give and take so long as Kashmir remains the , 
fundamental base of Indo-Pakistani relations 
from Pakistan’s point of view, is not at all pos¬ 
sible. A sense of realism would seem to ask for 
a recognition of this indisputable fact, at least 
on the part of India and her friends. 

India’s relations with China also was re¬ 
ported to have figured in Mrs. Gandhi’s dis¬ 
cussions with some of her East European hosts. 
There is a very strong China lobby in some of 
the East European Communist states and it was 
not the best part of wisdom, we feel, on the part 
of the Indian Prime Minister to have raised, 
questions of Indo-Chinese relations in her 
discussions with the heads of these States. They, 
were bound to reject without going into merits 
the Indian point of view so far as China and 
Chinese belligerent designs upon India wen 



eonccrned and they have done so without the Sues region. As was to be esqiected, Isridi 
equivocation, some of them quite rudely and spokesmen stoutly denied the allegation and elwtwmfi 
summarily. that the sinking of the Israeli destroyer neat 

Chinese tactics on Indian’s frontiers, it may Twefik harbour was a wanton act of fresli 


be interesting to note in this connection-have been 
following a certain well know pattern. It is to 
keep alive the dread of a further invasion by 
continuous reinfcement, redeployment and 

extension of the Chinese armed forces in these 
regions backed by occasional shooting forays as 
hadrocently been happening in Nathu La. This 
calls for constant vigilance to be manintained in 
these regions by the Indian armed forces, effective 
intelligence net-work to be laid down and 

maintained and similar other highly expensive 
expedients on India’s part. The Chinese people, 
dangerously fanatical as they may be, are neither 
unimaginative nor unintelligent and it should not 
be unknown to them that actual invasion of Indian 
territory is not likely to serve any useful purpose 
so far as her own interests were concerned, A far 
more effective manner of achieving what she 
wishes to do, is to keep India constantly poised on 
the red-hot tenterhooks of apprehension to prevent 
consolidation of India’s own economic and other 
forces towards the assumption of a crucial role 
in Asian leadership. An outright war was bound 
to destroy the achievement of such a possible end. 
It is difficult to suggest what actually could be 
done, in the circumstances to ease the nation-wide 
tension that has been prevailing on this account 
over the last five years. A free and frank 
exchange of views with Chinese leaders would 
appear to be the only possible expedient towards 
such a possible end, but then the Chinese Peoples’ 
leaders are famous neither for their freedom of 
speech nor frankness and generosity of soul. 

t 

JFest Asia Crisis 

Even as we have been writing, the west Asia 
crisis appears to have assumed fresh dimensions 
in the Arab'-Isaerli conflict. An Israeli destroyer, 
it is alleged by the Arab side, had intruded into 
Arab territorial waters and was reported to have 
been attacked and sunk by the Egyptian forces in 


aggression by the Arabs. , 

As already reported earlier in this section, 
hopes of a satisfatory solution of the Arab-Israett 
stalemate had already been considerably stimuli^ted, 
by the vVnglo-American initiative that was repor* 
ted to have begun to be taken under U.N.aegis 
in the meanwhile. That was one of the grounds of 
the decision reported earlier to have been jointly 
arrived at by the Indian Prime Minister and Presi¬ 
dent Tito during the former’s recent visit to 
Yugoslavia that pending this fresh Anglo-U.S. 
move for peace in West Asia, efforts at mediation 
by third parlies should be held in abeyance. But 
the sinking of the Israeli destroyer in Arab waters 
inevitably created conditions of uncertaity about 
the prospetes of this reportedly Anglo-Amedican 
peace move, provided, of course, the reported 
move might not have been entirely genuine having 
regard to the earlier attitude of unashamed partiality 
of these powers to Israol. 

Indeed, the apprehension had risen that the 
sinking of the Israeli destroyer might be used as 
the pretext for resumption of active hostilities by 
Israel against the Arabs ; minor skirmishes 
inspite of the formal cease fire had never entirely 
ceased and in most such incidents Israel was 
suspected to have been the prime mover, Israeli 
retaliation for the alleged act of the sinking of the 
Israeli destroyer by Egyptian forces which, even 
if the Israeli claif that it was beyond Egyptian 
territorial waters could be sustained, must have 
been dangerously near the latter, was a probability 
which even Israel’s friends and supporters could 
not altogethtr rule out. It is clear that the 
overwhelming Israeli superiority proved in the 
six-day June war against the Arab forces have 
invested Israel with an overtly aggressive tone 
which had never since been even mildly subdued. 

These apprehensions proved only too correct. 
As we write, Israel was reported to have attacked. 
Port Suez and its harbour installations and. 
adjacent refineries and other strategic industrial 
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plants with a terrible barrage of artillery fire 
supported by air sorties and which were reported 
to have caused extensive damage and loss of Arab 
life, both civlian and those belonging to defense 
personel. Indef;d, the city of Suez and its many 
industries, including several oil refinedies are re¬ 
ported to have been completely laid waste and as ew 
write intermittent shelling of Egyptian territories 
from across the cease-fire line were reported to 
have been going on, Several large fires are 
reported to have been started and the belching 
somite therefrom to have been so think and 
extensive that Egyptian ground forces were 
reported to have by mistake even fired anti-aircraft 
shells upon some of their own air force planes. 

Secretary General G. Thant is reported to 
have already submitted his fiirst reported account 
of the incident based upon actual on the spot 
information provided by U.N, Cease Fire 
Observors which categodically names Israel as 
the agressor in respect of the incident. The report 
is alleged to have also confirmed that the Israeli 
deslrover which had been earlier sunk by the 
Egyptians was actually within Arab territorial 
waters at the time of the incident. What this 
fresh outbreak may portend it is difficult to 
foretell at the moment. , 

There is no doubt that there is no love lust 
between Israel and the Arab. Israeli has remained 
wholly impervious to demands that she should 
vaccate those Arab territories that she had occupied 
during the June war as an essential condition- 
precedent to purposeful opening of peaoe 
negoliationss. Israel has been equally contemptuous 
of the suggestion made by neutral nations that 
.she should not annex the old city of Jeruzalem 
and musts make satisfactory offers for rehabiliaiton 
of Arab refugees from the City. The Arabs on 
the other hand have consistently refused to accord 
recognition to Israel and agree to mutual acceptance 
of dpilomatic exchanges with Israel. Indeed, 
the Arabs have made no .sscret of the fact that 
they have only been hiding their time until they 
are able to re-arm and reorganize when she may 
have a fresh round with Israel on the battlefield. 

This already murky situation in the region 


has been further confused and complicated by the 
failure on the part of leaders of the U.N. to comb 
to a satisfactory mutuay understanding as 
regards the terms on which a permanent solution 
of the crisis might be effected. The U.S. has 
been frankly and unashamedly partial to Israel 
and would not allow any proposal to go through 
which would not concede any of the demande 
some of them frankly overt and illegitimate, made 
by Israel. Britain may not have been as actively 
partial to Israel and hostile to the Arabs—^possibly 
because of her huge commitments in Kuwait and 
other Arab negions—^but there was no doubt that 
she generally followed the U.S. policy in rergard 
to the matter. On the other hand the Arabs’ 
erstwhile friends, notably the U.S.S.R. are 
clearly not prepared to become directly involved 
in the dispute even to the exent that the U.S. has 
been doing on the Israeli side. 

The attack on the Suez may have wider 
implications and hidden under-currents which 
may not yet been apparent on the surface, Egypt 
has been stubborn in her demand that the only 
and minimum condition under which she may be 
agreeable to the reopening of traffic through the 
Suez Canal w'as the complete and wholesale 
evacuation of Israeli forces form the West Bank. 
For some reason or other the U.S. which might 
have induced Israel to submit to this Egyptian 
demand—rjuite legitimate on the face of it—^in 
the interests of world shipping, seems unwilling 
to assume any such dole and hy implication con¬ 
tinues to support and uphold continued Israeli 
•occupation of the Banks of the Suez Canal. The 
present attack may, in the circumstances may have 
more sinister implications and a deep 
significance than may meet the eye on the surface. 
By destroying the Suez installations the intention 
may be to make its reopening completely beyond 
the financial and technical competence of the 
Egyptians themselves. There may be deeper and 
more deliberate designs in this attek upon the 
Suez than mere retaliation against the Egyptians 
for the wrong they are alleged to have committed 
against Israel by sinking her destroyer near 
Twefik harbour. , 



Making History 


The Indian Bureaucracy has been making 
history at a tremendous pace. The unnecessary, 
unrighteous and fatuous policy of repression and 
petty persecution pursued in many provinces is 
proving very injurious to the best interests of the 
country, diverting the minds of the people from 
the paths peaceful progress. It is folly to exhaust 
the weapons of terrorism on a peaceful population. 
For whatever Englishmen in their panic may 
think, we know the country is not on the brink 
of a rebellion. The brave Eglishman with his 
latest artillery may be afraid of the lathi of the 
Bengali school boy, but we know that an armed 
rebellion, is out of the question. Why then badger 
the people ? Why waste all this powder and shot ? 
Laying aside all thoughts of prestige, let govern¬ 
ment remove the causes of discontent in all 
provinces as they have recently done in the 
Panjab to some extent. Then the country will 
be quiet ; otherwise not. WTiat if people think 
that in the Panjab Government have 
sustained a temporary defeat ? Have the 
bureaucracy become on that account less powerful 
there than elsewhere ? But it is useless to argue 
with the Anglo-Indian rulers of India. Let them 
choose their own path ; we will choose ours. Let us 
resolve not to be diverted by repression and petty 
persecution from the pursuits that lead to true 
national greatness. Let us utilise even repression 
and persecution, making them the means of 
strengthening the fibres of our national characted. 
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THE MARCH OF DAS KAPITAL 


NATRANJAN 

Recently a great dea' of publicity was 
given to the talk of Mr, ‘ Namboodiripad on 
Karl Marx’s well publicised work “Das 
' Kapital” given by him during the two day 
seminar held to celebrate the centenary of the 
first publication of this momentous work. 
Undoubtedly Dis Kapital has done much to 
change the destinies of millions of people 
and to alter the shapes and natures of nations 
and civilisations. Mr. Namboodipripad in 
his talk maintained that the renowned author 
of "‘Das Kapital” differed from the religious 
saints in one respect that be never clainn.d 
that his theory was the last word on the 
subject and that the religionists dubbed the 
■ non followers as fanatics and spelt doom on 
them. 

V '- Spiritual, Not Temporal 

While one can have respect for Mr. Namboo- 
diripad’s well :ic(piired theoroetical knowledge 
of his political dogma, one has a feeling th\t 
that he is perhaps unfamilier with the pro- 
found tenets of the Vedic religion. One can 
be wrong in this because after all Mr. 
Namboodiripad is a Namboodiri, a well 
known Brahamin sect of Kerala. It is well 
known that none of the ancient propounders 
of the various Upanishads ever claimed that 
their words was the last one on the subjee). 
Even in the recent times, the religious 
UoflArR of Indian atleast from the last Ram- 
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krishna Paramhansh and the great Viveka- 
nand to Shri Vinoba Bhave and a host of 
other Savants have been free from any such 
pride as to claim that theirs was the last 
word. Another thing is also clear about 
our religions leaders, from the time of ancient 
seers of Upanishads down-wards, that they 
were not the seekers of the temporal power. 
Theirs was the (piest of the supremo spirit 
and so tlu>v were not motivitcd bv the consi¬ 
derations of Karl Marx such as fomenting 
class warfare and class-hatred which he 
cssentialy utilised not so much for the 
betterment of the working class but for the 
benefit of capturing the temporal thrones of 
political power for the benefit of his blood 
brothers. 

Seed of Hatred 

Undoubtedly a spirit of intolerance 
prevails among the followers of Christianity 
and the Muslim religion and some of their 
fanatical believers have utilised and are 
utilising every ethical and unethical means 
to convert the non believers to tbclr religions 
but the seed of the fanaticism has been 
sown in both these young faiths by the par 
eat religion of Moses whose discendants are 
Karl Marx and his followers. The heritage 
of the ancient Jehovahs vengeance has 
been handed down as much in the communist 
dogma of Karl Marx as in the earlier Semitic 
faiths of Christianity and Mohmadanism. 




This ouly explains the fanaticism of early 
Bolsheviks as well as that of the communists 
every where. 

Fury and Havoc 

It is a sad thing that in order to see the 
Red star of communisra flutter over the 
ruins of the native civilisation of India, 
Ooin-nuiiist theoritician like Mr. Namboodari- 
pad is turning blind eye to the fury and 
havic let loose by the fvillowers of Karl 
Marx, from the early Bolshevik murders to 
the mad and megalomaniac tyrrany of tlie 
late demented dictator of Russia. Josephs V. 
Stalin and the recent orgies of the Red 
Gaurds in China which are is no way infe¬ 
rior to the Rimpages of Tairaur I^iaing, the 
Mongol", the Huns and the Moors. The 
Chris*ian Inqiiisitous of the Middle Ages 
pale before the mad rampage of the post 
1918 era in Russia, where millions of inno¬ 
cent as well as the Rebellious men and women 
who refused to believe in communist dogma 
were sniffed out of existence, by the star¬ 
vations and tortured in the frozen wilds of 
Siberia, and these were not motivated by the 
war time fury just as that in which the 
Germans are accused ef massacrttig thair 
enemies. Stalin’s orgy of death occured 
year after year in the peacefull paradise of 
the Communist Russia 

This was done to exterminate the non-belie¬ 
vers in the Communist-Jewish dogma as laid 
down in the Marx’s Bible of Das Kapital. 

Red Impertinence 

1 don’t know whether Karl Marx had a 
carbuncle when he wrote his divine work, 


the Das Kapital but another well 
remark of this Jewish Genius reveala ii 

A 

innate nature. Karl Marx was in Englat|j| 
when the people of England gave a tremCU 
dous reception to the Italian liberator Gad 
baldi. This was enough to turn the bushi; 
prophet of communism green with envy. B 
called the Italian hero ^'The Red Imperti 
nence”. There was a reason for Karl Marx' 
billioiis remark for Garibaldi had prevenfai 
Kiirl Marx and his henchmen from sowing tb 
seeds of class war fare and revolution ii 
Italy. 

The Protege 

There is a irony in the rise of communtso 
which Mr. Namboodiripad describes as th 
movement of the working class people. Th 
rise of Karl Marx’s ideas is intimatel 
connected with the rise of Jewish Capitalist 
in Europe and America, It is a fact al 
though kept well from the public knowledg 
by a clever smoke screen of propaganda, thi 
Karl Marx and his subversive work wi 
aided and assisted by the Jewish multimili: 
onaires of Germany, France, England an 
U. 18. A. After bis attempt at the Commur 
uprising in Paris failed, the Jew Ka 
Marx and his band of Bol.-heviks were give 
refuge in England not by the liberty lovin 
British people as proclaimed in the prop< 
gaiida hash but by the crafty Baptised Jei 
Disraeli, who became the leader of Britu 
Conservative Party through the finances ( 
the London House of Rothschild family, tl 

multimillionaire Jewish business famil' 

« 

One may know that the funds that prlntc 
the first aditions of Das Kapital and odh 



jf^ommunist works were generouslj 
'[provided by the Jewish tycoons of England, 
f^ecially the Rothschilds family. This money 
actually came from the blood and sweat of 
the poor Egyptian Fellahins who were robbed 
by the tyrranous Khedive of Eggypt with 
tiie kelp of the British bayonets, to repay 
tiie nine million sterling loan that the Khe¬ 
dive w»s forced to take from the Rothschilds 
against the £g}’ptian shares of the Suez 
Canal. This neat piece of work was 
arranged for the benefit of Rothschilds by 
the mephistophelian Disraeli, the patron of 
the Communist Karl Marr. Thus the Red 
Bible Das Kapitsl took the root and thrived 
90 the usury and the black money of the 
Capitalism at its worst. 

CoRNERixG The Wealth 

If Karl Marx and his tribe thrived on the 
iconomic loot of the Jewish businessmen, 
^ey also thrived on the political strings 
wielded by the Jewish capitalists in France; 
^lermany England, Austria,and other countries 
of Europe except the Czarist Russia. The 
Orthodox Christian rule of the Czar 
mothered all Semitic bids to accpiire the 
^Utical power and so Russia was to be the 
Irst victim of Semitic fury of communism: 
rhe rise of Semitic political powers which 
helped the growth of communism occurred 
kfter the end of the Napolianic Wars. The 
lewish money lenders, specially the House of 
Sothschilds loaned fabulous amounts at 
Murious interests to Napoloon as well at 
be British, Germans, Austrians and 
Spaniards. At the end of these wars, the 
lewisb capitalists and cornered tbe fabulous 


wealth af Eurdpe in their hands. A grdat 
deal of this blood and death wealth was of 
course the colonial loot of India and other 
Asian countries- The Red Bible of Das 
Kapital and Communism has thrived on the 
sweat and toil of the innocent people of 
India and Asia. 

Domination of Europe 

With this fabulous money power in their 
hands, the Jews soon began a systematic 
acquisition of the monoplies of newspapers 
and printing and publishing firms in England, 
France, Germany and in the U. S. A. This 
money also helped Jewish writers, artists 
politicians and adventurers of all shades to 
gradually dominate the cultural and politi- 
cal and scientific fields in the various Euro¬ 
pean Nations. It was this fabulous political 
and cultural domination that helped the 
Fabian Socialists, it was this political power 
that provided operational funds to Karl 
Marx and his followers and it was this power 
factor that made Disraeli the Prime Minister 
of England. 

Dreyfuss Case 

Three decades after Nepoleon’s death the 
Jews were in control of National Newspapers 
and other publicity media as well as the 
money market and the Industries of France, 
England and Germany. Such was the power 
of the Jewish Press and political institutions 
that the during the regime of Nepoleon the 
Third, the conservative French army was 
forced to open its higher ranks for appoint¬ 
ment of the Jews, just as the machinations of 
the Disreali had succeded in forcing the 
stodgy British aristrocracy and the British 



Crown to grant peerage to the Jewish busi¬ 
nessmen. It was during this period that the 
notorious Drey fuss case convulsed the entire 
Europe. A French Jewish Colonel Drey- 
fuss was [jiinishcd for espionage iuid a hue 
and crv was raised by the Jewish intellec¬ 
tuals. The Jewish dominated press was so 
powerful that the f'rencli Goveruineut was 
lorced to rescind the decision of the French 
Mditary tribunal which convicted Dreyfiiss. 
It is on the platform of the Jewish Capitalists 
pow'T that the ideology of Das Kapital has 
thrived for the past 100 years. 

'riie Times, Loiulon 

A well known Dritish writer and diplomat 
of that period Wilfrid Scawen Dlunt who 
wrote the “Secret 11.story of English occupa¬ 
tion of Egpyt’ and ‘‘Gerdon at Ivhartoum’’ 
reveals some startling facts of the .Icwish 
power and its niaehinations in England. 'I'lie 
well kimwn liritish paper the Time.s, L(>iu!on, 
and other News Papers had already come 
under the linaucial control of the -lews. It 
is thus that the propagition of the creed of 
Karl Mai x began from the Jewish -trong- 
holds of England and Frauee. Karl .Marx and 
his concepts of socialism and class struggle 
were not to be utilised for the beuelit of the 
working clas.s but the working class was to 
be made a tool of the class unrest to level 
down all opposition to the steady .Icwish 
encroachment of the political and economic 
institutions of various countries of Eui’ope 
and America. This is the real .secret of 
the success of the ideal and concepts of Das 
Kapital. 

Secret Protocols 

The Reds will certainly deny the existenee 
of book called the Secret Protocols of the 


Elders of /ion which specifically delineates 
the role that communist subversion and infil- 
tcration has n) play in the fulfilment of the 
old Testament dream of the .lewish world 
power Undoubtedly all .Icwish propaganda 
organ«, the n^wspaji - 's periodicals, books 
Radio and Tel vision uct work- whether capi¬ 
talist or comiuuni'-t have ilways xehemeutly 
denied the existemre of the seri t protoeohj of 
Elders of /'on and have attributed this as a 
baseless accusation plantful by the -ecrct 
police of the Ru'-iiau ('/nr to pcu’secute the 
•lewish bolshevik-. A carfd’ul look at the 
world map will leveal the acluev( mnumts and 
the existence of thi.s work, itowever it-i exis¬ 
tenee-mav be denied by those whose task is 
to mislead the ina-ses of Europe and Asia. To 
day till'Jewish [lOwer extend' from the Mina¬ 
ret toiipi'd Ki'i mliii to t'o' small countries of 
l'hu'oj)e. It is the -lewisii t’apitalisin which 
decidi-thi I'conomic politic.il .aid ciilteral 
trends ol ihigland, .\merica and Western 
I'hiropc to(iay. 

Some (picstions 

Why has (’hina a C'ommunist power 
ri'beilcd against the Soviet domination and 
why there is not .'Oen a single battle belweeii 
the Soviet Union and the I . S. A. inspite of 
all the stratagems ot cold-war ’> Why was 
•lapan selected to to-t the etl'eets ol the First 
Atom bomb the only contnbntiim of the 
Jewish Seiontists to tlie world ? Win i- the 
l.h iS. A. is very keen to liberate the people 
of Vietnam after such a lenible cost of 
human lives and why docs it not tr\ to libe¬ 
rate the pcople-i of Uastein Ivirope which 
according to its own prop.ig.uida ate groaning 
under the eommmiist hoi'l for a quarter of a 
century Mdiy did the Amerioaiis and 
British plaiK"< and men actively assisted 
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Israil during the Arab Ifiraili conflict while 
the S()vi#t IJ iion peacefully watched ‘.its 
s^orn al'ics the Arab-i beaten to a surrender f 
Wiiv did ili« U S. S. R. mislead the Arabs 
and prevented them from attacking Israel at 
the last moimnt ? And even more important 
question is why did Nikita Khruschov threw 
out even the dead body of Stalin from its 
place near Lenin’s grave ? 

God’s Chosen People 

The answers to the above questions can 
only be learned by a csreful study of the last 
two world wars and the part that has been 
played by all the blood brothers of the pro¬ 
phet Kiicl Mirx whether they displayed the 
facade of (Communism, Socialism, or Fabia- 
nis n, or that of the plain and simple capi¬ 
talism. The Jewish race is the only race 
perhaps that has maintained its purity by a 
strict unify and adherence to its own laws. 
Besides, the Jewish race does not consider 
religion as important. A Jew may be Bapti¬ 
sed or he may be an athei.st or a commnnist 
but his sympa:hip.s will always remain with 
the Jewish clan. In this manner the Semites 
dilTer from other people. The politiciaits and 
the public often mistake''.fewish religion for 
the Jewish recialisra. For example in India 
there are Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Jains and 
Buddhists but all of these different religious 
groups are related ethnically. Where as the 
Jewish race, is a species of humanity apart 
and havii g preservcfl its racial distinction for 
the past hutidr*d centur es, it se* ks to foment 
hatred, quarrels, and clashes among all other 
racial or religious groups, and classes in order 
to achieve the ultimate goal of ruling the world, 
as laid down in their Old Testament. 

First World War 

Many years prior to the First World War, 
the Jewish International began its intrigues 


of putting the Austro-Hungarian Empire and 
Germany against the Czarist Russia, for the 
orthodox Czarist regime did not allow any in¬ 
roads for the Jewish power to begin its 
gradual conquest, unlike Austria, France and 
Germany. The Social Democrats of Germany 
and Austria used every means, political and 
economic to prepare these two nations against 
Czari-»t Russia while their comrades in 
Eugland and France prepared these countries 
to participate in the struggle against Germany. 
The ill-concieved anti-Russian policies of 
Austria and Germany, and the anti German 
Policies of Britain and ‘.France soon ignited. 
No sooner their purpose was served the very 
same Social Democrats and the Communists 
of Germany gave up the war cry and changed 
their tune to bring peace loving people, wait' 
ing for Germany, Austria and the Czarist 
Russia to crumble down for the furtherance 
of the power of the Semitic bi’otherhood and 
fulfil the dicta of Das Ivapital and the Secret 
protocols of Elders of Zion. 

Victory Into Defeat 

Germany and its allies gave a tremendous 
defeat to Russia which surrendered uncondi¬ 
tionally in 1917 and six months later, Italy 
•also made peace with the Germans. Refre¬ 
shed with the victories in the East and the 
South and the Germans were now able to 
put the Eastern and the Southern armies on 
the Western front again-t France and 
Great Britain, and America, the prospect of 
the final victory appeared to be with Germany 
and its allies. It was at this crucial juncture 
that the followers of Das Kapital left their 
passive tune and began a well organised and 
Anglo-P’rench directed subversion in Ger¬ 
many itself.; la this they were also motivated 



bj the clarion call of the International Jewish 
Congress with its head-quarters in the U. 8. A. 
which ordered all the Jews anywhere to 
participate in the struggle against Germany 
and help the allies by every possible means. 
The Jews behind the enemy lines were ordered 
to carry out subversion. It was this subver¬ 
sion master minded by the International 
Jewish Congress and carried out by the 
Social Democrats and the communists of 
Germany which started the sailor’s mutiny 
in Humburg and later captured power in Ber¬ 
lin by dethroning Wilhelm Kaiser. The Pre¬ 
sident of the Weimar Rt-public which succee¬ 
ded the Kaiser’s Government was led by Herr 
Ebert, a Jew and the foreign minister of this 
regime was Herr Rathenau another Jew, who 
signed the famous Treaty of Versailles after 
accepting willingly the unconditional surren¬ 
der to the Allies at a time when Germeny was 
winning the war. 1 hese are the achievements 
of the men behind Das Kapital for these men 
have secured the positions of strength by 
deceit and double cross and from the ruins 
of the war incited by them they have enginee¬ 
red the Revolutions including the glorious 
Revolution of Hussia in 1018. Thus “Das 
Kapital” has thrived on the bloodshed and 
murder of millions of human beings, civilians 
as well as soliders during the First World 
War. 

From Brood And Tears 

Mr. Namboodiripad has talked of the 
people’s rising from the tyrrany of Nazism for 
such is the miracle of the ideas of “Das 
Kapital but he conveniently ignores the vast 
nnderground intrigues that put Europe in 


the flames of the Fir.st World war and from 
these burning embers, the communists suo-' 
ceeded in capturing power both in Russia 
as well as in Germany. When a little cor¬ 
poral whose brave rt,cord of the First World 
War cannot be denied even by his mortal 
enemies began a movement to awaken the 
misled people of Germany, against the venal 
intrigues of the successors of Karl Marx, 
the International Jewry as well as the Reds 
organised every possible gimmick to keep 
him out of power, Ihe French socialists 
and Radicals, and the Britith Labour Parly, 
the two most Jew dominated grouj'.s, were 
the first to open broadside on Ilititr’s laccess- 
ion to power in 1033, When Hitler became 
the ('hacellor of Germany, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt’ was elected as the Presi¬ 
dent of the IT. S, A. in 1933. In this cam¬ 
paign, the International Jewish Congress and 
American Jewish Congress had contributed 
liberal support and funds. Although Roose¬ 
velt’s maximum finances came from Lehman, 
the Jewish cotton racketeer of Texas aud 
from Bernard, the Jewish king of the Wall 
Street. It was during his secoud reelection 
88 the President of the U. S. A. that the 
Roosevelt sfaited financing a liberal renegade 
and a back bencher Winston S. Churchill and 
bis nephew Antony Eden to form a anti 
Hitler ginger group within the Conser¬ 
vative Party of England. When Churchill 
and Eden succeeded in thwarting all efforts of 
Neville Chamberlaine to avoid War, the stage 
wasset for sniffing out haif a dozen tiny Euro* 
pean powers including Germany by a combined 
might of half the World and to usher in the 
era of the world wide fulfillment of the ideas 
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of Dus Kapital a> well as those of the secret 
protocols of Killers of /ion. 

lo- 1) \ ''/lo 

When the eonaijit inilitarv dictatorship of 
I’oland, known U" Kolonel’s j{o 2 ,iine, laid the 
sicf^c loutid the German eily of l)in/i^ in 
-March I*'".!) ;dter Britain had eiiconraoed 
this paml)it by ‘.landinc,- 10 divisions of the 
Biitisli (expeditionary ' i'oree in Fiance aad 
niobili^eil it-> 100 division^, the stapje was set 
for the liijiiidation of -Ulolf Hitler’s tiny 
Oerinanv with a mere 15 division^ of army 
and a two and lia'f year ohl -Vir I'orc*’. AH 
the jilea-^ ol G'^rmany to l*oland to lift tlie 
sie<r<‘of I >.in/.i<r came to an useless and till 
l.st Sepleinbei- l!):!'t, when Hitler decided to 
take Miiliative and break thioneii the .Anelo- 
Frcneh. I'olisb eneirelenienl. Oni' mav not 
f< ryet another im|)Orta>it detail wliieli the 
Alliid pi'Oa^anda had played and that 
was til' -oaiphtc pl.innin^f of the Grand stra¬ 
tegy oi W. r i.i Kremlin bv British. French 
and Bn-s' n military mis'-ion-- from Angn.st 
7tli to 'iiprn-t 1 .'ith in llte'J, week before the 
Rnsdan ilietalor br ed the German leader into 
false hopes of an alliance. 'J'his was aft(>r all 
done a fnilii t'le great Afaster Karl Mar.xbs 
ideas, 'fhe anlion ited and dimder headed 
military machine'- of Boland with its 35 
division- of Ain j'rance with its loO 

divisions and Kngland \\ith its contribution 
of 10 division.s had underrated the vast 
efiK-ienev of mere ! .o divisions of a former 
Corporal llitlei’s army and the single minded 
devotion that every German had for thi.s 
puritan leader and it was this tliat prolonged 
the life of Germany from a .six months stru¬ 


ggle estimated by the Allies, to five years. 
Luckily for u.s the Indians, Hitler had at 
least knocked out the vitals of the British 
lion before he died in Berlin in 11)46. 

Khrushchev Action 

1'he real reason why Nikita Khrushchev 
threw out the bodily remains of do.seph Stalin 
from l.onin’s .Mausoleum can only be known 
by the st'idying the villainous role that this 
jewisli iliii'i-ted dictator played in .second 
w.orld w;ir. Gne of the finest thing for 
lius.sian leader to do would have been to 
direct his I'.OO mighty divisions to the Middle 
East, India and (’hina when thi* British, 
French and Americans were poised against 
(he tiny Germany. The comumniBm would 
th.*n have become an unchallei)g«d master of 
the world, having iic«inired the complete 
supreuiaev over Asia with hardly any ill 
.'lie* i to the Russian people. ln.“,iead -Joseph 
V. Stalin more faithful to the protocols of 
lOlders /'jit than to the “Das Ivapilal” began 
a set of intrigues to black mail, the hard 
pressed Geimany, his recent ally. 

Blackmailing Demands 

He -iarted by demanding more coal and 
. ^ cel from Germany than laid down in the 
Russo-Gcrman treaty of 21st August 1039. 
In Contravention of the 1'reaty, Stalin had 
already occupied the tiny states of Estonia, 
apart from peaceful occupation of half of the 
prostrated Boland. When the war time eco¬ 
nomy of Germany could not fulfil the nount- 
ing demands of the Russian Dictetor he 
started another move in 1940. He massed 
-50 div'-ions of Russian army on the border 
of Rumania which was a German ally and 
demanded the famous Ploesti oil fields of 



Rumania from Hitler. Hitler refused to 
accede to this demand because not only 
Rumania was Germany’s ally but the Ploesti 
oil fields were the only source of oil for the 
German army, the air force and the navy. 
At this juncture Stalin mobilised his antiqua¬ 
ted 300 divisions for a Westward 
march against Germany and for the occupa¬ 
tion of Kuraania. Ft was this threat that led 
Hitler to give <ip the plans of invading 
liritain and to meet the threat froni the East 
instead. 

Four Months 'Phat .Saved Das Kapital 

The superb Gorman Organisation prepa¬ 
red plans foiled Stalin's aim of capturing 
Rumania within a month ; but as the destiny 
would have it, .MnssoUni decided to “go it 
alone” in the (Freece where lie got a bad 
thra-'liing from the Greek array assisted by 
the Ib’iti'.li. In order to save II Diice from 
a shameful defeat in Greece, Hitler was 
forced to direef his Eastern array to Greece 
and tlins four vital months were lost in (jucll- 
ing the (!r< ek resisbince. It is these four 
months that saved Stalin and the wonderful 
ideas of Das Kapital from a total extinc¬ 
tion because the Gorman troops could not 
arrive at Moscow and Stalingrail before the 
deadly Russian winter set in. 

The initial surpri.'.ing victories of Ger- 
luaus against the Russians were because of 
the superb organipation and mobility of the 
German divisions which were at the maxi¬ 
mum about .‘bi throughout the campaign 
against Stalin’s .”00 strong might. The 
second reasons why the Germans scored 
initiallv was that the ’Russian army wa^ in an 
advancing order and its primitive set u|> 
could not bring it into a defensive order 


quickly when Hitler delivered a series of 
lightening thrusts of his Panzer Divisions.' 
However the ever dwindling man power and 
materials set the seal on the fate of Germany 
and the tide began to turn when Hitler 
failed to capture Stalingrad. Gradually 
Germany was smothered by the Amcricau, 
British, French and Russian arm.s after five 
years of gruelling struggle. 

Wages of Greed 

The German offensive against Russia had 
killed or maimed millions of people, destro¬ 
yed countless factories, dams, project.s. Whole 
cities were laid in ruins. This was such a 
severe blow that it put the entire Soviet eco¬ 
nomy twenty years behind. Tt was the un¬ 
told havoc, of lives and metarial caused by 
Stalin’s greed and the Poesti oil fields that 
has led Nikita Khrushchev to throw out even 
the d('ad remain.^ of this faidiful follower 
of the Protoools of Elders of /ion and the 
wonderful communist Bible Da.s Kapit.al. 

'I'lir Him. 

The -lewish ring lound Hitler and his 
allies is worth noting to find the real reasons 
of this second great war instead of believing 
without discrimination all the lurid and false 
propaganda hash that continues to flow 
from the Western as veil as Russian .sources 
for the past 21 years. While Moscow was 
ruled by Stalin with his .lewish wife, and a 
ring of crafty .lews including Kaganovich, 
/dhanov, F.itvinov, Mikoyan and others. 
The ^\’^a8hington was ruled by Rou.-velt with 
a buuch of -lews like Bernard Baruch at 
Presidential adviser, Henry Morgenthati 
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88 the States Secretary and Leltinen 
as Roosvelts financier. Simil.^rly in Ijondon 
the labour Party was a brain child of the Jew 
Harold Tnski. In France Leon Blum and 
other Jews succeeded in forming one bVcnch 
Government after another. In Poland the 
corrupt Colonel’s regime was stirviving on 
Jewi'h finances and on the dole from Great 
Britain. It is tins collection o^ the bunch of 
the blood brothers of K u l Marx that has 
fulfilled ideas of l)aH iCtpital. 

WoUT.M \V|1»K 0('r(>l’l>- 

'rhe sueeci-sors of those who laid down 
the secret protocols of Fldors of Zion are 
ruling tod.i} three fourth of the world 
whether may Iv liove in the T>,is Kapital or in 
the plain and .'iinple dfioand and supply 
themes of the Western f'apitalism. It is 
this single reason why there has never been a 
real struggle, between the Soviet Union and 
the U. S. A. Thi- only explains why .Japan 
waB chosen as an (ixperimental site to test the 
irst atom bomb. This alone explains the 
inal parting of ways between Peking and 
Moscow beeansc the ('hinese blood is 
Jifferent from Jewish blood and in the final 
equation of politics it is this that tips the 
)alance. It is this rea‘-on that explains the 
lormation of Israll as a .Lwish spring-board 
n the Asian Continent and the 
tnderhand cooperation of Moscow, London, 
Vashington and Tel Aviv in dealing 
flashing blow to ill organised and under- 
quipped armies of the Arabs in the recent 
Lrab-Israeli conflict. 

Any one who believes in the smoke- 
3reen of high idealism and principles of 


Das Kapital is going to be disillusiooed soon 
for Das Kapital has no concern whatso¬ 
ever with the problems of the working 
cla“s. It'only utilises the working class to 
fulfil the aims of the Jewish International 
whose aim is the world power. Very little op¬ 
position now remains for the ultimate fulfil¬ 
ment of the centuries-old-dream of Talmud 
and the old Testament. 

The author the Das Kapital, Karl Marx, 
-urvived on the machinations of the Jewish 
capitalists like the Rotchilds, like Disraeli. 
His Das Kapital h.as progressed from success 
to sneces so far, but during every stage of the 
foi'ward march it has progressed hand in 
hand with the secret work, the .Secret proto¬ 
cols of Eldi*r« of Zion. The M ^rch of 
(h“se epitomes of materialistic Mammon 
have Ixvn marked by the unprecedented 
bloodsheds and wars. I'hese saturnine 
works h:ive progressed in the wake of 
pestilence and murder, loot and arson. The 
toll that they have taken during the past 
hundred years is much more than the milli¬ 
ons who died in the world wars sparked by 
the power I greedy followers of these two 
books, 

Evks on Asia 

Now the focal point of the march 
of Judaic world order is Asia because the 
Asian races have not been so much deluded 
by the combination of cunning and innocence 
and a mthles.s purposefulness of the *'Oods 
Chosen People” as the Jews declare them¬ 
selves to be and the first twenty five years 
after the 8‘cond World War has been 
utilised by the minions of the "Master Race” 
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who rule Washington, London and Moscow to 
mislead the Asian people, put their countries 
in the quick sands of economic debts, put one 
Asian country against the other and one 
creed against the other to gradually encroach 
on the unsuspecting people. Billions and 
billions of dollars, pounds and roubles are 
spent in psychological warfare that is subver¬ 
ting the ancient traditions and cultures of the 
Asian peoples, and filling the young minds 
with parrot like slogans of the Mormonic 


paradise to come if they discard their native 
loyalties, native ways and native customs. 
These parrots goaded by false idealisms, are 
misleading the economically ruined, illiterate 
and ignorant masses of Asia to do a march 
on the road to a slavery from which there 
will be no escape That is the aim, purpose, 
philosophy and idealism of Das K ipital, the 
key to the World domination by the God- 
chosen-people, 
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Rv Diniil ^!a(iiif(hii)ii, |>iil)lislic<l ll;o V\ rilcis 
VVork^liop, Lakr (f.u'doii:?, (.,alcutta-4o. 

Rric<“ Rs. li 

riic liimk loiiLiiiis [lie k-\l itl otic <»f lour li'c- 
luics nmaiiiM'I tile Writoi' Woiksliop Avith 
tlif ccjopoiatiiiii of Si \a\i(‘is Cadlegc, Raina- 
uatula Clialtorjcc alind nialrr, on hi'- Bii lh 
CentenaiN in \la\ DXi.'). Rainanamla (’hatU-rjcc 
wah Ikiiii in Pankuia in Mas DU)/). Mr. I*. Lai, 
Scoiclaiv of (In’ Wiilt't'-' WorkMiop, who has 
|)iil>li«hr<i llu' ht)ok, ha'' 'Ui'cenlcd in protluciiifl 
a vfi\ aiIistioaliv "ol n|> voluine. 1 he author, 
wlio^e 'inulo lecUiu' (>n the 'leinplc," of Bankura 
l)istri(t, is leprodnceil in ihc h(»ok, has made a 
hilly (•onipiehcnsi\r 'Utvov of the suhjcct he 
selcfled to speak on Ihe ho<ik will he found 
useful h\ all who lake an interesi in ihe ait and 
arehilei (lire o! Indian I'einples. 

\.C. 

KAS^ (d-’.RMVN COLRSi: : B\ Dr. llaio- 
;;opal Biswas. Puhlished !)\ The World Press 
Pii\ale Lid . (ialeulla. Pi iee Rupees Twelve only. 

Lie li.'ok Ini- lie>-n piiinaril) diiee*ed towards 
helping \oun,u •'tudents (o aeipiiie a workirifi know- 



leiljic ol llietJeiman laiif^uaj’e and grammar. Just 
hke Sanskiii. (ieiman resl.s mainly on Grammar 
and w'ilhoul a svsleinatie training in Grammar, 
no substantial puigri'ss of permanent value could 
be attained. The author, through a number of 
skilfully I. •signed giammatnal lessons harping on 
ihe escenlials and inirhaeies of grammar with a 
sp< ( iai refereiiee lo the disparity of (ierman 
Giamniai with those of other known language-s, 
soughl to remove the 'Grammar-tenoi" of oiir 
students and we eould safelv say that Dr. Biswas 
has been sueeessgid in his unileitaking. 

rile book has been maiked by a 'lalional 
appuaeh • and the extensive range and superb 
rirJiness ol ihe illustiations, both literaly and 
-eientifie, enhanecd the value of the book. There 
Is an exhaustive voeabulaiv appended to the 
book. The volume undei leview is an excellent 
(ierrnan self-taught; it is a prolific souiee ol 
humanities as widl. 

W’e leeonimend this book to all serious 
sliident.s ol the (ierinaii language and literatur. 
Dr. Biswas should be eongratulaleil on writing 
siieli a good book. 

Di. S. K, \andi 
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To properly appreciate the significaoce of 7hf; Modern Ikiuv in current Indian 
history, it is necessary to hark back to the background from which it had sprung. 

It would be a gross misapprehension of the true significance of historical evolution 
to claim that the history of Modern India commenced with the close of the nineteenth 
century. It was, in fact, very nearly a century earlier when India, through the activities 
intellectual, cultural, theological and social, of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, enabling the 
country to outstep from the traditional inhibitions of an all-enveloping and para¬ 
lyzing mideavalisra, that India was able to put her foot on the thresholds of a daw- 
ning modern era 

The Raja was born at a time when our country “having lost its links with the inmost 
truths of its being, struggled under a crushing load of unreason, in abject slavery to 
sacerdotalism. In this dark gloom of Indians degeneration Ram Mohun rose up, a luminous 
star in the firmament of India’s history, with prophetic purity of vision and unconquerable 
heroism of soul-•-He is the great Path Maker of this century, who has removed ponderous 
obstacles that impeded our progress at every step, and initiated ns into the present Era 
of world-wide cooperation of humanity.” 

The earlier race of supermen, says Dr. Brajendranath Seal, was a race of giants. They 
rose to sperb heights, each showing the perfection of one type of excellence, heights 
which have never since been attained ; a Buddha and a Christ and a Shrec ' Chaitaaya 
in the revelation of God in Man ; a Homer, a Yalmiki, a Dante, in poetic creation. But 
their successors in the same line are great b another way ; not so much, perhaps, by 
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height as by breadth ; not so much by unique gifts of perfection as by a synthesis, a har- 
monius blending of many excellences which had been found to be conflicting or contradic¬ 
tory in previous history. And these composite patterns again crystallize in a few genera¬ 
tions into integral types, unique gifts of perfections which call for fresh synthesis in the 
unfolding experience of the human race. 

^‘This greatness of .synthesis” says Dr. Brajendra Seal, is the “characteristic mark of 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy. The period in which the Raja was born and grew up was, perhaps, 
the darkest age in modern Indian history. An old society and polity had crumbled down 
and a new one had not yet been built in its place. All the vital limbs of society were 
paralyzed ; religious institutions and schools, village, home, agriculture, industry and trade, 
law and administration were in a chaotic condition. But what was to be the principle of 
organization ? For there were three bodies of cultures, three civilizations, which were in 
conflict,—the Hindu, the Moslem and the Christian or Occidental •, and the question was 
how to find a point of rapport, of concord, of unity, among these heterogenous, hostile and 
warring forces. The origin of Modern India lay there. 

“The Raja by his finding of this point of Concord and Convergence became the 
Father and Patriarch of Modern India,—an India with a composite nationality and a 
synthetic civilization } and by the lines of convergence he laid down as well as by the type 
of personality he developed in and through his own experiences, he pointed the way to the 
solution of the larger problem of international culture and civilization in human history and 
became a precursor, an archetype, a prophet of coming Humanity. He laid the foundations 
of the true League of Nations in a [jaapur of National Call ares.*’ 

It was Raja Ram Mohan Roy who first clearly realised that progress in the evolution 
of our national and social life towards the realization of a fuller, completer and a more 
perfect Humanity was impossible unless society was granted the fullest autonomy and 
freedom of movement in each of its essential departments along their normal and legitimate 
lines of development. With all his wonderful scholarship, his deep perceptions and catholic 
humanism, he dedicated himself to the task of preparing his people to cast off the 
shackles of age-old slavery to sacerdotalism and clear their minds of ail the cluttering 
cobwebs of inherited instincts. In his own person and life he effected a clear synthesis 
of all the apparently irreconcilable and conflicting norms and religious dogmas of his 
times and gave to the world the seeds of a Universal Religion. 

The most distinctive mark of this modernism is the new tenet, of Humanism that was 
born with the French Illumination. The Renaissance had, no doubt, done a little towards 
humanizing social and intellectual values in Europe and the preachings of John Calvin 
invested a new dignity to the person of man. But it was not really until Voltaire and 
Volney arrived upon the scene that we find a definitive expression of that new creed 
which has been so picturesquely described by Dr. Brajendranath Seal as militant humanism^ 
But Voltaire and Volney also distorted the view of the rising sun of their new 
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humanism by pitting the West against the East and by minimising and traducing 
Christian culture. The Raja’s was a more synthetic and universalistic view of huma¬ 
nism. lie integrated into his personal religion all the fundamentals of Hindu, Chiristian 
and Islamic experiences and became, in this way, a truly multi-personal being. But 
‘‘behind all these masks, there was yet another Ram Mohan , the humanist pure and simple 
watching the procession of Universal Humanity in Universal History.” 

For the realisation of this ideal of humanism the Raja considered it essential that 
our people must be brought into intimate contact with the progressive currents of modern 
European thought and the sciences. It would almost be impossible to-day to visualize the 
that the Raja had to put up to enable the introduction of English education in 
the country and its acceptance by the people. There was not only stiflP opposition from a 
large body of powerful and influential Indians themselves, who would dissociate 
themselves from anything that the Raja would sponsor if only because he w.a8 considered 
a heretic, an infidel and, virtually, a renegade from his own community, there were also quite 
an influential body of ofhcials of the East India Company who were doubtful of the 
benefits to the ruling British community that would be likely to flow from the introduction 
of English education in India which would be likely to go far beyond the scope of the 
comparatively rudimentary re<|uirements of carrying on the civil administration. There 
were some among them who apprehended that acquaintance with the European sciences and 
philosophies would be bound to detract from the authority that the ruling community weildcd 
upon the natives and a consequent weakening of its prestige which was the very corner-stone 
of British rule over India. 

It was inspitc of such opposition and apprehension that the Hindu College was ultimately 
inaugurated in 1817. The first generation of Indian students turned out by the Institution 
still conjures up memories of a great past. The basic material which eventually went into 
the foundation of a Modern India were forged, turned and moulded into shape within the 
precincts of the Hindu College. A young man, Henry Vivian I)e-Rozio, was among its first 
generation of teachers of English literature and History. He had drunk deep into the 
wisdom of the celebrated French Encyclopaedists and the triple ideals of "liberty, fraternity 
and equality” were of the very texture of his being and the inspiration which endeared him 
so deeply to his students. Next to Raja Ram Mohun Roy and, much later, Keshub Chunder 
Sen, there was hardly any other personality in contemporary Indian history, who could lay 
competing claim to the measure of influence De-Rozio had over young India, especially over 
the new generation of his English educated students. A vivid personality, a deep scholar, 
a passionate speaker and something, also, of a poet, Henry Vivian De-Rozio was said to 
have exerted almost a weird influence over his students and roused in them a passion and a 
fervour for the ideals of a universal humanity. With some of his more favourite and 
promising students, De-Rozio started the Academic Association for promoting the message 
of liberty in all life’s departments and activities. The one thing that was superemely 
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dominant in their intellectual and moral loyalties was humanism, the humanism that was 
the inspiration of Voltaire and Volney and, in respect of their religious faith, the Positivism 
of Locke and Hume, In a sense these students of Henry I)e-Rozio were a consummation 
of the Raja’s own humanistic ideals. But while the Raja himself was invincibly theistic 
in his religious faiths and beliefs, these young men had turned out to be almost aetheistic 
in their repudiation of any other authority except human reason. Dc-Rozio, along with 
a few others amongst his colleagues on the teaching stall of the Hindu College, had come 
deeply und(‘r the inlluonee of one Drummond, a brilliant Scotch scholar and school master, 

a perfect fruit of the Krencli Illumination, and of his first batch of students De-Rozio 

was one. 

About the same time when De-Ro/.io‘ was appointed to the Hindu College corres¬ 
ponding with the early twentie.s of the last century, Ram Mohun Roy and a group of 
fellow theists started a theistic association called the Ih ahnio i^ahha. The inner nucleus 

of this llriil/niit Sahhd or the liniliuKi as it later came to be known was the Alii/h/a 

fiali/tn which was .started a few years earlier by (he Raja for discussing and elucidating 
<|Ucstions of religion and theology that were, at that timo,vso seriously agitating him and his 
fellow reformers. Although, initially, the earlier generation of English educated youths of the 
country were inclined to be free thinkers, the influence that the Raja generally exerted 
over the entire community of ediic.itcd young India of those times was so great and com- 
prehendve, th.at their alienated loyalties from the old orthodox Hindu community were 
ultimately composed and organized under the revolt that was led by this new theistic 
organization. 

By seventies and eighties of the last century, the new Drahmo Samaj movement, 
originally under the leadership of Maharshi Devendranath Tagoi’C, had itself already 
psssed through considerable upheavals and transmutations. Newer branches of the 
movement, first under the halcyon leadership of Keshub Chunder Sen and, later under the 
leadership of some among Keshub’s own most trusted and loyal disciples who, 
however, found forces of reaction prominenty rearing their heads under the 
old established leadership and felt a fresh schism unavoidable and inevitable, had already 
been founded. The latest among these new branches of the movement, known under 
the name of the Sadharau Brahmo Samaj, broad-based the movement to comprehend not 
merely (juestions of religion and theology, but really all departments of life’s activities 
and was involved in all progressive endeavours, be they social, religious, political and, 
within comparatively narrower radii, even international. The shift towards the establish¬ 
ment of a modern Indian society, truly Indian in its contents and, yet, steadfast in its 
loyalty to the newly accepted values, were already fir.nly established. Vigorous constructive 
work had already started for modernising education and to broadbase it to conform with 
the essenti.al retiuiremcnts of progress. Education, it was recognized, was the most 
crucial foundation for building a progressive society and radiating from this basic end- 
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eavour, efforts sprouted in many directions to cover the needs and feed the aspirations of a 
self-respecting and increasingly self-confident society. As would be inevitable in such a 
progressive society, awareness of the evils of subjection to foreign political domination 
also started to gradually impinge upon the consciousness of the educated community and 
beginnings, thus, of the growth of an integrated and self-respecting Indian nationhood was 
already in a process of gestation. 

The period of multi-faceted growth of a renascent Indian society may be said to 
have reached a fresh landmark with the turn of the century when, with the commencement 
of the publication of the A'rn- IntUa in 1001, the first weekly rinrs paper of its kind ever 
to be published in this country and representing the ideals and voice of a school of what 
may be described as miliUnit nnllunalism, became the principal vehicle of expression 
of the turning tide of political thought and social action. The i\t ir Imlia continued to 
publish until 1007 when, unfortunately, it had to close down. Two other notable publi¬ 
cations, the Bengalee evening daily, Sandlnfn, edited by Upadhaya Brahmabandhab and 
the English Haude Mtifaro))!, edited by Shri Aurobindo, both of which followed that of 
the AV//' Tn>ha and all three of whom have been assessed to have made significant and 
historic contributions to the resurgence of India. The Sund////a and the Itainh .]fai(n-aiu 
had to close down even before the AV/r Litlin had to shut up shop in l!)07. 

Into this void insinuated itself in January 1907, Thr Mxln-n Rc/ /,/c. Initially 
published from Allahabad, it was, however, a publication with a dillerence: not merely 
quite the first of its kind in this country, it was much broader in its scope and had 
a far wider horizon. Founded and edited by the late I’amananda Chatterjee, The Modi r)i 
her/r/r was destined to play a %'ery significant and (juite a positive role in the progre.s- 
sive development and unfolding experience of the Indian nation. During the 37 years from 
1907 until 1943 when Ramananda Chatterjee continued to edit the Modrni I'enrn it set 
the norm for progressive Indian journalism and was unquestionably accepted and even 
Binulated as the foremost leader in the field. Even after September, 1943 when Ramananda 
Chatterjee passed into the great Beyond, The .)fodirii Rc/vV/c continued within the 
natural limitations of a lesser editorship to uphold the traditions and emulate the leadership 
of its great founder-editor. If the period between January 1907 and September i943 
when Ramananda Chatterjee continued to publish and edit The Modvrn IMric/r might 
be claimed to have been the Ai/e of The Modern Hreieir in the history of Indian journalism, 
the next twentyseven years following his passing away between September 1943 and January 
1967 when the.publication completed sixty years of unbroken publication, was a period 
)f turmoil, transition and reconstruction of the Indian polity to which also T//c Modern 
tvevieie coidd, we feel, claim a share of not wholly insignificant contribution. 

But it is idle to lay claims to excellences which may not be self-evident. In our 
Diamond Anniversary Supplements to our current and the next month’s issue of The 
Modern Review we present it for what it has been and done during the last sixty years 
which should speak far more eloquently than any testimonial could possibly hope to do. 



Nationalism, Nationality 
And Political Institutions 


Thr Moilrrn Ecriar made its debnt into the field of Indian journalism in January, 
1907. The time corresponded with one of the most active and fruitful periods in the later 
phase of the new Indian renaissance. 

The resurgence in Indian life which began with the anti-Partition movement during tne 
penultimate months of 1905 was, strangely enough, not circumscribed within the narrower 
limits of mere political dialogues and action. It acquired a mass, momentum and, above all, 
a breadth of horizon which increasingly comprehended all departments of life and social 
regeneration. The anti-Partition movement was not merely a negative political protest 
againt certain decisions and actions of the British administration then in power > it increas¬ 
ingly acquired the character of a positive religion of national self-fulfilment and self- 
reliance. 

By the end of 1900 the initial excitements of a political crusade had already been 
considerably dissipated and the movement acquired a strength and poise which would 
comprehend within its scope everything that was calculated to contribute to national 
regeneration in all vital departments of its activities. The watch-word of the movement 
had, even from the very inception, been self determination, a word which had acquired a 
new meaning and entailed positive responsibilities for the national leaders. Education, 
industry, social reconstruction all became responsibilities of the movement which had, thus, 
acquired a fulness and a breadth of panorama not traditionally associated with a political 
protest. 

It was at such a vital juncture of the nation^s history that The Modern Review 
arrived on the national stage and created an instant impact. The Modern Review, as 
already observed elsewhere in this souvenir, proved itself, from the very first moment of 
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its arrival upoa the natioDal stage, to be a journal with a difference ; something with the 
like of which our people had not had any previous acquaintance. It not merely reflected 
contemporary life and its many-faceted activities on its pages j it made creative contribu¬ 
tions to the course of contemporary history. That, indeed, has been the most sfgnficant, if 
not also the principal role, assumed by The Modern ^view and which it continued to play 
with amazing effectiveness throughout its subsequent career. 

At the time the Modern Review made its initial debut into the life of the country 
nationalism, nationality, political institutions were matters which had been vitally agitating 
the minds of our people. These wore the foundations of the future which the nation had 
set out to build for itself. These were questions of vital moment on the clear and 
rational concepts of which would be bound to depend the manner in which the nation 
fashioned its own future. 

These wore questions, therefore, with which The Modern Review concerned itself from 
the very outset. The concept of nationalism and nationality which was, then, believed to 
have been mainly derived from European political thought and the institution of 
parliamentary democracy to have sprung from British experiences, had to undergo consi¬ 
derable transmutation in subsequent history. In 1907 the concept of nationalism was 
severely circumscribed within rigid territorial contents. With the end of the First Great 
War the concept found itself broadened to a wider international context. The Second World 
War appears to have been turning human aspirations towards a catholic universalism which 
would transcend national boundaries and even overstep international inhibitions on to a 
platform of universal humanity. There is, no doubt, a long way yet to traverse before 
humanity could hope to reach such an effulgent goal *, but the seeds of the idea has already 
been implanted in the human mind and may be acknowledged now to be in a state of 
virtual incubation before it could burst into bud. 

Correspondingly with these stages in the evolution of the concept of nationalism to a 
broad nnivrrealism comprehending the entire human family, the evolution and progress of 
The Modern Review may, legitimately, be divided into three distinctive periods ; the first 
phase coinciding with the period from its inception to the end of the First World War j 
the second phase corresponding with the period from the end of the First World War to 
the end of the Second World War and the last and the continuing phase corresponding with 
the current rather confusing times following the attainment of Indian Independence with the 
close of the Second World War. 

But even during this first phase of its career,—indeed with its very inception ,—The 
Modern Review's views on questions of nationalism, nationality and political institutions 
would appear to have been far ahead of those of its times. In the following pages we are 
reproducing some of the materials published in the columns of The Modern Review on 
these questions during this first phase of its career which would seem to give out glimmer¬ 
ings though, perhaps, only very faintly, of a dawn of future universalism. Of such creative 
oonteuts were.7A« Modern Review made up. 
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Our Leaders 


India has adored renanciation and devotion in all ages. It is significant that in this 
age these crowning flowers of spirituality should blossom in the political field, too, and 
receive their wonted homage and adoration. Herein lies the secret of the more than rojal 
ovation which Mr. G. K. Gokhale has been receiving every where in his tonr through the 
United Provinces and the Parijib. Ilis reception shows, too, that the sentiment of nationa¬ 
lity is growing in volume and inten^-ity everywhere in India. Our only anxiety is that this 
sentiment should not exhaust itself in mere demonstrations, but should strengthen itaelf by 
sustained and organised action. Political life of the western tvpo is new to our people. 
We need not be offended, therefore, if we are reminded without evessive ceremony that in 
all spheres of life spasmodic action indicates a Ijw stage of development and sustained 
effort a higher one. 

We are standing almost on the threshold of a revolution, and, if we can read the signs 
aright, it promises to be a bloodless one. But bloody or bloodless all revolutions demand 
a sacrifice ) the conditions of success are equally exacting f he work equally strenuous, in 
either case. The death of the martyred patriot, because, perhaps, of its being more dra¬ 
matic and the undoubted proof it affords of his earnestness, rouses our enthusiasm ms’re 
than ilia life of renunciatioo and devotion. But we should not forget that it is iif<i that 
leads to his death, it is the former that makes the latter possible, that after all, the death 
may be a mere accident in the case and that without the death, the life would be vuiuHble 
and adorable all the same. Bankimcbandra in the introductory chapter of bis Ananda Mathf 
now known to non-Bengalis also on account of the Dande Maia>anx song makes a Voice 
ask the herb, "What are you prepared to risk, to sacrifice The answer is, "My life and 
and all." To which the voice says, "Life is a trifle } any ode can give up life.” On thji 



ilio ^h«ro askc, * What else have I ? What can I give Thea comes the rospone^ 
“BHAK1I” 

Knglish to us is a foreign tongue, and so we have to speak with great diffidence. 
But, thoi’gh Ithe great Dr. Grierson is trying to prove that the Hindus borrowed the 
bhnkti movement from the Christians, we are bound to say that in our humble opinion 
there is no exact English equivalent for the word bhakti. We may translate it as loving 
revert nee and devotion, on reverential and devoted love. 

This bhakti it is for the mother-land that Mr. Ookhale is trying to preach by precept 
and example. No wonder, therefore, that his appearance amongst us has evoked so-much 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Qohhale’s political aspirations are not lower than those of any other Indian 
patriot, lie wants his people to be in India what any other people are in their?, he has declared 
that pvfrything that is being done at present in the way of political activity in India is 
constitutional, that it is legitimate for us to have recourse even to passive resistance by 
non-payment of taxes. Passive ressistance marks the extreme point of constituuonal politi¬ 
cal pressure ; and is known to Mr. Gokhale^s friends that his opinion as to its legitimacy 
in India and advisability, too, when the occasion demands it, is not of recent growth, but 
originated long before there was any talk of a new parly. And he is an exponent of the 
“moderate" party. Let friend and foe, then fore, judge whether there are really two distinct 
parties in India among Indians, wiih a clear line of cleavage between them. We for our 
part do not seethe need or ft cl the wisdom of being in a hurry to create or recegnise a 
split in our camp. We prefer to stick to the rule : “in essentials unity, in non-essentials 
liberty, in all things charit}," 

‘ The Royal visit", as the visit of H. R. II. the Duke and Duchess of Connaught is 
being styled, will, we hope, cost us nothing. We bear no ill will to them or to any body. 
But we cannot really afford to meet the (barges of hospitality, as we get nothing in return 
except e.xpressions of !-yinpalliy,—whose sincerity wo do not question, but which are none 
the less infructuous,—and certificates of loyally, which deceive neither the givers nor ihe 
the rccoiveis. 

Reading the history of various countries, England being one of them, we find that 
somoofihe world’s public men led notoriously bad lives. But pub'ic opinion is insisting 
more and more, and rightly, too, upon public men leading clean lives. National greatness 
is built upon the firm basis of individual character, and, therefore, we have every right to 
demand tt^at oiir public men should be pure in their private characters. As to the method 
to be followed in practically enforcing the demand, we have no desire to lay down the law 
but ue may be permitted to offer a suggestion. When the bad character of a public man 
lawfully becomes public property, every political or other .'issociation should lawfully becomes 
public prop*Ity, every political or other association should certainly have as little to do 
with him as pos»ible, until he has given practical proofs of sincere rcpentai ce and estab- 
Uahed his claim to public confidence again. lu the case of a public man who may be widely 
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known in private circles to be impure in his life but of the impurity of whose eharaoter 
no public proof is forthcoming, we in our individual capacties may justly shun him as 
much as possible, in bis unrepentant moods at any rate, and do nothing that would give 
him prominence in public life. On these principles, we think the late Mr. Kdicharan 
Banurji and Miss Muller were entirely justified in what they did to prevent a well'-known 
Congressman from being permitted to addnss the Congress at its second session in Madras 
in 1894. We recall the incident now, as, unfortunately, the state of public opinion in our 
country is still such that it rerjuires some courage to act in the way that Mr. Banurji and his 
supporters did. 

In very recent times in India the life of none of her departed great men brought back 
to our minds more vividly Emerson's celebrated phrase ‘ Man the Reformer” than that of 
Ananda Mohan Bose. When the spirit really breathes its native sir of freedom, a man sets 
himself seriously to re-form private and public life, to rebuild life and society on their eternal 
foundations; and this, not in any one sphere, but in all. For, that the work or the reformer 
is eminently conservative and constructive, must have been apparent to lall who knew any¬ 
thing of Mr. Bose’s inner life. 


Notes— THE MODERN REVIEW 
March, 1907, Pp 314-316 


Swaraj Or Self-Government 


The grpat merit of Dadabhai Naoroji’s address lies in the fact that it states in clear and 
unequivocal language our chief political demand, namely Swaraj or self government • But”- 
sfclf-govcrnroent or Swaraj like that of the United Kingdom or the Colonies” do not warrant 
any such conclusion. There is nothing to prevent us from interpreting his words to mean 
that he desires absolute autonomy like that of the United Kingdom, but would be con¬ 
tent to have self-government on colonial linos under British suzerainty. And that shows 
the temperament of the practical statesman as distinguished from that of the doctrinaire 
politician or the political visionary. It is this temperament, too, that leads him to demand 
at once only a beginning but not the full rights of self-government. For absolute auto¬ 
nomy, and self-government on colonial lines in a fully developed form, are at present 
equally remote. India can be immediately free either as the result cf a successful armed 
rebellion, or as the result of a magnanimous renunciation by the British nation of their suze¬ 
rainty and domination. But both are equally out of the question. So we have to make a 
gradual advance. 

VVe may here observe in passing that at present the mere imagination of a day when 
England’s suzerainty over India may cease is considered even by professed European 
well-wishers of India as treading on forbidden ground. But we venture to think that it does 
not necessarily involve sedition or hostility to England, or, that much dreaded thing, extrem- 
ism. A time there was when Anglo-Indian statesmen thought of Indian independence not 
only without dread but rather with prophetic hope and pride. A man does not pose or atti¬ 
tudinise as a philanthropist in his private journal and this is what we find in '‘The Private 
Journal of the Marquess of Hastings” under date the 17th of May, 1818; 

“A time not very remote will arrive when England will, on sound principles of policy 
wish to relinquish the domination which she has giudually and unintentionally assumed over 
this country, and from which she cannot at present recede. In that hour it would bo the 
proudest boast and most delightful nllection that she had used her soveioignly towards 
enlightening her temporary subjects, so as to enable the native communities to w.alk alone in 
the paths of justice, and to maintain with probity towards their benefactress that commercial 
intercourse in which we should then find a solid interest.”— P. 326 , vol. ii. 
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Afr. Naoroji advocates agitation as the means of advance. He is right in saying that 
petitioning is not “begging for any favours any more than that the conventional “Your 
obedient eervant'* in letters makes a man an obedient servant. It is the conventional way 
©f approaching h’gher authorities. The petitions are claims for rights or for justice or 
for reforms, to influence and put pressure on Parliament by showing how the public regard 
any particular matter. The fact that we have more or less failed hitherto is not because 
we have petitioned too much, but that we have petitioned too little.” 

It is true that sensitive souls having self-respect feel it humiliating to have to make 
representations which are unheeded. But we must remember that even in self-governing 
coiiniries such is the fate of many representations. And after ail it is certainly far more 
humiliating to have to live under foreign rule than to adopt a “meudicant policy” to get 
rid of foreign domination to some extent. In advocating agitation, Mr. Naoroji does not 
place himself against other lawful methods of political woik. At the time when the Bengal 
boycott was pn claimed, he encouraged the Bengalis in that line of action. His addtoss, no 
douht, is sill nt on the point ; and this has seemed to us a defect of that remaikable | ro- 
nonneement. But he has said nothing to show that he is against the method of bnycoU, 
and a Congress resolution both in 1905 and lUOG has recognised the boycott to be 
legitimate. 

After half a century of struggle and disappointment, Mr. Naoroji still hopes that the 
British conscience” will assert itself. He must have reason for the faith that is in him. 
□ is age, character and intellectual capacity, and the disinterested and devoted work that 
be has done for his country for half a century, incline us to m.ike liis faith our own. It is 
not impog-siblc, too, for a nation to be just, Whjlst we are perfectly sure that Mr. Naoroji’s 
hope is sincere, we on our part cannot without hypocrisy say that we have full faith in sense 
of justice of the British people ; but at the same time we do not say that they may not In 
future be juster than they have been in the past. Our hope of India’s salvation rests chiifly 
and primarily on what Mr. Naoroji has called “the supremacy of the moral law.” And the 
appeal to a nation’s sense of justice and love of righteousness is ultimately based on tho 
moral order of the universe. At the same time we must not forget that in mundane affnirB 
large masses of people are influenced oftener by fear and self-interest. It is for this reason 
that we wish our national strength to be developed in all directions, so that our rulers 
may feel that unless justice be done, effective retaliation is sure to follow. M e lay stress 
on the word effective. The Bengal boycott has not been effective, not the Bi'rgal strikes. 
Both boycott and the strikes as political weapons are threats. Jf you threaten, yon must 
be in a ‘position to carry out the threat, hllse it is worse than useless. It is for this reason 
that we are at this stage of our national life and feeling opposed to the declaration of the 
extension of the boycott as a political weapon to provinces other than Bengal. In the mean¬ 
time every patriotic Indian should practice tho economical boycott as far as possib’e. 

Notes—THE modern llEVILW 
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Democracy And The 
Multiplicity Of Religious 
Sects In India 


It ie very often paid that democracy is not suited to India because it i’’ inhabited 
by people of different creeds and religious Fects. This argument is made use of by the 
pepic of Ciiiislian countries from the experience they have had of their own countrifs. 
In those counirie'’, secularisation of politics is a thing not many centuries old. Ih cause 
iu Europe members of different denominations used to persecute one ano'her, hence they 
argue that such must be the case in other countries also whose inhabitants are uot 
composed of one religious sect. But the natives of India have been alwa}8 comparatively 
tolerant. India should not be judged by the standard of the Christian countries and 
Christian nations of the West. The great German ‘.thiuker and philosopher Schopenhauer 
has very truly observed :• 

“In comparison with the Christian centuries that followed, the ancient world was 
undoubted y less cruel than the Middle Age, with its deaths by frightful torture, its conn* 
less burning at the atake ; further, the ancients were very patient, thought very highly of 
justice, and frequently sacrificed themselves for their country, showed traits of magnani* 
mi'y of every kind, and such genuine humanity, that up to the present time, an acquaintance 
with their doings and thoughts is called the study of Humanity. Religious wars, massacres 
inquisitions as well as other persecutions, the extermination of (he original inhabitants of 
Christianity, and among the ancients one cannot find anything analogous to this, any thing to 
oouuterpoi.-e it 

“Think of the fanaticism, of the endless persecutions, (he religious wars (hat sangiii- 
fiary fret 2y of which (be ancients had no idea ; then, think of the Crusades, a masnacro 
lastiig two hundred years, and perfectly unwarrantable, with its war-cry, It is God’s will, 
•Q that it might get into its possession the grave of one who had preached love and eaditc 
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, ranee ; think of the cruel expulsion and extermination of the Moors and Jews from 
Spain j think of the massacres, of the inquisitions and other heretical tribunals, the bloody 
and terrible conquests of the Mohammedans in these diflPerent parts of the world, and the 
conquests of the Christiana in America, whose inhabitants were for the most part, and in 
Cuba entireely, exterminated ; according to Las Gasas, within forty years twelve million 
persons were murdered-of course, all in majorera Deigloriam, and for the spreading of 
the Gospel, and because, moreover, what was not Christian was not looked upon as 
human. 

“As a matter of fact, intolerance is only essential to monotheism ; and only god is 
by his nature a jealous god, who cannot permit any other god to exist. On the other hand 
polytheistic gods arc by their nature tolerant : they live and let live ; they willingly 
tolerate their colleagues and being gods of the same religion, and this tolerance is 
afterwards extended to alien gods, who are, accordingly, hospitably receivcid, and latter on 
sometimes attain even the same rights and privileges j as in the case of Romans, who 
willingly accepted and venerated Phygian, Egyptian, and other foreign gods. Hence it is 
the monotheistic religions alone that furnish us with religious war.s, persecutions, and 
heretical tribunals, and also with the breaking of images, the destruction of the idols of the 
gods ; the overthrowing of Indian temples and Egyptian colossi, which had looked on the 
sun three thousands years ; and all this because a jealous God had said : “Thou shalt 
make no graven image.” 

Schopenhauer has placed Muhammadanism also on the same level with Christianity 
as having caused murder and bloodshed in the world. That may have been so in other 
parts of the world, but certainly not so in India under Musalman rule. When the Muham¬ 
madans settled in India as rulers, they generally showed every scrupulous regard for the 
religious susceptibilities of their Hindu subjects. Much of the proselytising zeal and 
fanaticism of the followers of the Crescent had disappeared when they came to India. 
This was mainly due to Islam being tempered with sufi<m, which is allied to Vedantism. 
Persian poets were sufis, and Muhammadans having settled in India were indirectly 
influenced by the teachings of the Vedunta, for no one living in India can avoid its 
subtle influence. Says Max Muller ; 

“This Vedanta spirit prevades the whole of India. It is not restricted to the higher 
classes . It lives in the very language oj the people, and is preached iu the streets 
and in the forest by mendicant saints." 

The Christian English have not come under its influence because they have not 
settled in India and do not mix with the natives of this country. Just as “conquered 
Grece conquered her conquerors," so the conquered Hindus had conquered their Muham¬ 
madan conquerors by infusing into tbeir minds the spirit of the vedunta. It is expres¬ 
sed in that formula iu sauaakrit tat tvam asi, L e., “Tkou art He." Profeeaor Deussaa 
says : 



Ihe Gospela fix quite corr^ctlj^aa the highest law of morality : %ve yOur neighbour as 
youraelves/ But why would I do so, since by the order of nature I feel pain and plea¬ 
sure only in myself: not in my neighbour ? The answer is not in the Bible ( this venerable 
book being not yet quite free of Semitic realism ), but it is in the Veda, is in the great formula 
'tat tvam asi/ which gives in three words metaphysics and morals together. You shall 
love your neighbour, and mere illusion makes you believe, that your neighbour is some¬ 
thing diffent from yourselves. ‘'And so the Vedanta, in its unfalsifled form is the strong^ 
gest support of pure morality, is the greatest consolation in the sufierings of life and death— 
Indians, keep to it!" . 

Yes, Indians, wether Hindus or Muhammadans, have always kept to it And because 
the Muhammadans came under its inftuences they lost their fanaticism and became 
tolerant. What spirit of catholicity breathes in the poems of the Mahomedan poets ! 

It must be admitted that Aurangzib was a bigot. But then he was an abnormal speci¬ 
men of a man. He ill-treated his father by making him a captive, murdered his brothers. 

There is a pretty story in the Mantiq-ut-Taiq of Farid-ud-din, which shews the 
religious tolerance of the Parsian poet. It runs thus : One night the words "I heap’ came 
from the presence of God. Gabriel said, "there must be some servant of God, calling on 
Him. a man of pure heart and subdued passion. I must know who he is.” The Angel 
sought in vain through the seven heavens, on sea and on land, in the hills and in the plains. 
At last by the command of God Gabriel went to Rum. There he found the man he 
sought praying before an idol. "O Thou source of all good,” cried the angel, "unveil to 
me this mystery. This man is invoking an idol, and Thou in Thy grace answerest him.” 
Then God said, and sapped the foundation of the Moghul Empire by his unprovoked wars 
in the Deccan. From a man of his nature, it was too much to expect toleration or good 
government. However his bigotry and want of toleration may be accounted for, if we 
remember the fact that he spent the most impressionable years of his life in Southern India 
and thus came more or less under the spell of the Portuguese who were notorious for their 
Inquisition and persecution of the non-Christians. Aurangzib imbibed their spirit. Many 
a Hindu temple did he demolish and many a Hindu did he cruelly persecute. Regard¬ 
ing his zeal for breaking Hindu temples, one of his Hindu courtiers once said to him : 

“Behold, my lord, the miracle of my house of idol ; when it becomes useless, it 
becomes the house of God.^’ 

This observation of one of his Hindu courtiers made such a deep impression on him, 
that he gave up the practice of breaking temples and idols. 

It is not true then that the Muhammadans made a business of cutting the throats of 
the Hindus. India is about equal to Europe minus Russia. Period for period, there has 
never been greater bloodshed in India than in Europe. Until they came under the influence 
of Europeans, Moslem and Hindu were living in comperative peace and harmony and as 
brothers, because they were all children of the Indian soil. Many a Hindu prince built 
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mosques for the Muhammadaus, and this feeling was reciprocated bj the latter also. In the 
provinces which contained the capitals of the Muhammadan sovereigns of India, and where 
anti-Muhammadan feeling should have been very Ipredominant had the Hindus been 
generally persecuted by Muhammadan subjects. Thus in Bareilly which was founded by Raja 
Makaranda Rai, a Jama Masjid was erected by that prince for the use of the Muha¬ 
mmadans. 

In our article on "Swaraj or self-rule in Oriental Countries,” we have shown how 
Hindus are well treated by their Muhammadan neighbours. "If from ignorance hcihas missed 
the way, shall I who know the way not teach him ? My grace shall plead for his pardon 
and bring him to the truth.” 

This is no isolated utterance as all who have any acquaintance with Persian literature 
will tC'^tify. Over and over a^ain we are told that all who earnestly seek Qod, whatever be 
their religion, will find Him. Nor is Muhammadan tolerance a mere matter of theory. 

It has always been displayed in practice by the best Muhammadan rulers. The 
Omeyyads might almost be said to have carried tolerance to an excess, for they discouraged 
the conversion of their Christian subjects. 

The Indian People have neighbours in .Afghanistan. We know the Afghans are an illite¬ 
rate cla-s of people and, therefore, given to blood feuds and quarrels. If they were religious 
fanatics, then there would be nothing to prevent them from polishing oft the Hindu inhabi¬ 
tants of Afghanistan in no time. But they do not molest or illtreat the Hindus, 

The fact is that Europeans judge others by their own standard. They imagine that 
the votaries of one creed would behave towards those of another creed, as they themselves 
are iu the habit of treating non-Christians or even Christians who do not belong to the same 
sect as they do. Because they themselves lack toleration, they imagine that others must 
likewise d > the i*ame. 

But a homogeneous population in a country is not necessarily an advantage from the 
point of \i-w of the political progress of that nation. In his “Dialogue on the best forzn of 
governtu“ii*,‘” the Right Honorable Sir George Cornwall Lewis, Baronet, M. P., puts the 
following in the mouth of Aristocraticus :- 

“It is mainly by the existence of parties powerful enough to secure attention to the 
interests and arguments of a minority that political improvement is accomplished. Entire 
unanimity on political questions is in general an evil : political dicord, is to a certain point 
an advantage to a State. All received opinions on political subjects cannot be right; all 
existing 1 iws cannot be wise and expedient. 

“Even unity in matters of religion is, for civil purposes, disadvantageous. The exis¬ 
tence of various sects is a guarantee for religious liberty, and a protection against ascendancy 
of various sects is a guarantee for religious liberty, and a protection against religious tyranny 
and pornt cution. Nothing, in a political and intellectual point of view, would at present be 
more beneficial to Italy and Spain than the formation of religious sects, strong enough to 
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resiBt the dominant Church. If Charles V, philip II, and Lonis XIV, had understood the 
true interest and duty of a civil ruler, they would, instead of extinguishing religious dissent 
by force, rather have thrown, like Cadmus,. a stone into the midst of the conflicting 
parties.” 

Nature abhors monotony and discord, but loves diversity and harmony. India has 
been the home of diflercnt religions and creeds, but because there was always comparative 
harmony amongst them, so there was always religions liberty and not much religious perse¬ 
cution. It is because of the existence of this toleration and religious liberty, that it has 
been possible for India to have given to the world Comparative Philology and Comparative 
Mythology. Says Sir Henry Sumner Maine 

‘'It may yet give us a new science not less valuable than the sciences of language 
and folk-lore. I hesitate to call it Comparative Jursiprudence, because, if it ever exists, 
its area will be so much wider than the field!of law. For India not only contains ( or to 
speak more accurately, did contain ) an Aryan language older than any other descendant 
of the common mother-tongue, and a variety of names of natural objects less perfectly 
crystallised than elsewhere into fabulous personages, but it includes a whole world of 
Aryan institutions, Aryan beliefs, in a far earlier stage of growth and development than 
any which survive beyond its borders.” 

It would have been quite impossible for India to have given all these sciences to the 
world had there been one common religion in this country as it is in many other lands. 

No, varieties of religion do not stand in the way of swaraj or self-rule, if some one 
does not try to create mischief by pitting the followers of one religious sect against those 
of another. 

Let us now take a specific episode of religious presecution in the history of India. 
The Sikhs were badly treated and persecuted by the fanatical Maghul Emperor Aurangsdb 
and his effiminate descendants. This accounts for the retaliatory spirit of the Sikhs. 
The sect founded by the mild and meek Baba Nanak was forced by circumstances to become 
a church militant under Guru Govind. Sir John Malcolm in his sketch of the Sikhs, 
says 

■‘Though the sikhs had already, under Har Govind, been initiated in arms, yet they 
appear to have used these only in self-defence : and as every tribe of Hindus, from the 
Brahman to the lowest of the sudra, may, in cases of necessity, use them without any 
infringement of the original institutions of their tribe. No violation of these institutions, 
was caused by the rules of Nanak ; which, formed with a view to conciliation, can fully 
abstained from all interference with the civil institutes of the Hindus. But his more daring 
successor, Guru Govind, saw that such observances were at variance with tiie plans of 
his lofty ambition *, and he wisely judged, that the only means by Iwhich he could ever 
hope to oppose the Muhammadan Government with success, were not only to admit converts 
from all tribes, but to break, at once, those rules by which the Hindus had been so long been 
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chained ; to arm, in short, the whole population of the country and to make worldly wealth 
and rank au object to which Hindus of every class, might aspire. 

•‘In the character of this reformer of the Sikhs, it is impossible not to recognise many 
of those features which have distinguished the most celebrated founders of political com¬ 
munities. The object he attempted was great and laudable. It was the emancipation of 
his tribe from oppression and persecution : and the means which he adopted, were such 
as a comprehensive mind could alone have ^suggested. The Muhammedan conquerors of 
India, as they added to their territories, added to their strength, by making proselytes 
through the double means of persuasion and force ; and these, the moment they had 
adopted their faith, became the supporters of their power against the efforts of the Hindus, 
who bound in the chains of their civil and religious institutions could neither add to 
their number by admitting converts, nor allow more than a small proportion of the popu¬ 
lation • of the country to arm against the enemy. Govind said that he could only hope for 
success by a bold departure from usages which were calculated to keep those, by whom they 
were observed, in a degraded subjection to an insulting and intolerant race. You make 
Hindus Muhammedans, ,and are I justified by your laws,’ he is said to have written to 
Aurangzcb : ‘now I, on a principle of self preservation, which is superior to all laws, 
will make Muhammedans Hindus. You may rest,’ he added, ‘in fancied security : but 
beware ! for I will teach the sparrow to strike the eagle to the ground.’ A fine allusion 
to his design of inspiring the lowest races among the Hindus with that valor and ambition 
which lead them to perform ths greatest actions.” 

11 is true that Guru Govind gave the following injunctions to his followers: “It is 
right to slay a Muhammedan wherever you meet him. Employ your constant efforts to 
destroy the countries ruled by Muhammedans ; if they oppose you, defeat and slay them.” 
But had the Sikhs acted on his injunctions,! it is not too much to say, that not a single 
Muhammedan would have been this day left in the Punjab. Maharajah Ranject Singh was 
never intolerant to the Muhammedans. He appointed Muhammedans to positions of trust 
and responsibility. The most noted of his ministers was a Muhammedan* 

It is often alleged by those who ought to know better, that the Sikhs destroyed the 
mosques of the Muhammedans. Had this been so, not a single mosque would have been 
seen in the Punjab to-day. On the other hand, the following instances of Sikh religious 
tolerance are mentioned by Mr. R. W. Traffbrd in the Punjab Notes and Queries : 

“The principal queen of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, lived in Shekhupura ( Gujranwala 
District ), where she built a Masjid for her Muhammedan subjects. In a similar spirit of 
liberality a masjid was created at Botala Sivalay by a Sikh sardar.” 

Aurangzib was no doubt a fanatic Muhammedan king. But even he was so tolerant 
to the Hindus, that he entrusted them with high and responsible posts for the management 
of his vast Empire. 

That the Hindu revival of the later seventeenth and the early eighteenth centuries 
under Sivaji and his descendants was not due so much to religions as political causes will 





be evident from the fact that the faithful pervanta of the Moghul empire when that empire 
was in extremis were Hindus and not Muhammadans. For it was the Hindu governors and 
viceroys who were loyal and exerted their uttnost for the safety and greatness of the 
Me ghul Empire. The rise of the Marathas was not a little due to the help accorded to 
them by the treacherous Moghul Viceroy of the Deccan, the first Nisam-ul-Mulk. When 
with the assistance and connivance of the Nizam, the Marathas were ravaging the territo> 
ries then under the sway of the Moghul Empire of Delhi, it is recorded in fbe Siyar-ul- 
Mutakherin, that the Hindu Viceroy of Malwa, named “Raja Griridhar,! who cormmanded 
in the country with a small body of troops, would not suffer his country to be ravaged j 
and being an officer of character, he engaged Baji Rao several times, after having in vain 
requ«>sted assistance from the capital. His repeated representations to the throne and 
to the ministers availed nothing, and that brave man, having wasted his small force in 
endless skirmishes, at last fell.himself in one of them." 

The Hindu governor of Gujrat was also loyal to the Moghul Emperor. But compare 
and contrast their conduct with that of the Nizam-ul-Mulk and other Muhammadan viceroys 
and governors of that period. 

Had there been persecution of the Hindus by their Muhammedan rulers- does it not 
stand to reason that in the hour of need of the latter, they would have one and all conspired 
against them and tried to throw off their yoke ? 

English historians have described Tippoo as almost an incarnation of Satan and very 
intolerant to non-Muharamedans. If such were the fact, how was it that he suffered a 
Hindu to be his Prime Minister ? Purneah, the Talleyrand of Mysore, was his Chief 
Minister, and the country flourished under him. 
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Is Parliamentary 
Government Suited 
To India ? 


Parliamentary Government has proved a great success in the West. But this 
form of Government is said to be unsuited to India. 

During the recent Indian Budget debate in the House of Commons, Earl Percy is 
reported to have "repudiated the possibility of Parliamentary institutions in India.” Mr. 
Settledfact Morley also is reported to have said : "One of the most difficult experiments 
ever tried in human history, was the attempt to ascertain whether they could carry on 
personal Government along with free speech and free right of public meetings,” the 
clear implication being that nothing but personal Government was possible in India. As 
we are of opinion that representative Government is quite practicable in India, that a 
successful beginning in this direction may and ought to be made at once and that no 
other form of Government can give peace, prosperity, contentment and strength to India. 
It seems necessary to examine the question in some detail. 

The arguments which have been advanced by those who are opposed to the grant of 
any form of self-government to India are mainly the following 

1. India is merely a Geographical expression, because the hundreds of races that 
inhabit it have not attained any measure of homogenousness, and so this form of 
administration is not feasible. 

In our paper on "Contemporary India and America on the eve of the Revolution,” 
published in the last number, we have tried to show that the country which is now 
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known as the United States of America was not more fit for self-government when the 
colonists threw off the yoke of England than India is to*day. Perhaps it will be more correct 
to say that India is better prepared for self-government than America was. If self-govern¬ 
ment and that, too, of a repablican type, has proved a success in America, we do not see 
any reason why it should not be so in India also. 

We have shown that the United States of America are not even at the presnt day i 
homogenous as regards race, religion and language. Canada is not homogenous, nor is 
the Transvaal, which enjoys self-government of a representative type. Representative 
government prevails in Austria-Hungary. But the people there are of many races and 
follow many creeds. The Teutonic race predominates in the west and south-west, and 
Germans form about one-fourth of the total population. Slavs form nearly half the popu¬ 
lation ; Czechs in Bohemia and Moravia, Poles in Galicia, Croats in Croatia and Dalmatia. 
About millions are of Romanic race, Roumanians in Transylvania, and Italians in the 
Southern Tyrol and on the Adriatic coast. The Magyars, a distinct race, form about half 
the population of Hungary. There are also Rutheuians, Slovenians, Serbs, Bulgarians, 
Lapins, Freulians, Jews, Americans, Gipsies, and a great variety of other races. As the 
result of this mixture of races, a variety of languages is spoken, and in most parts of the 
country at least two languages are in common use. Most of the people are Roman Catho¬ 
lics, but thcjre are protestants, Jews and members of the Greek Church also. In the small 
republic of Switzerland, the population is composed of four distinct ethnical elements, 
following different creeds. The languages spoken are German, French, Italian, and 
Romanesch or Latin. In the Russian Empire the Duma represents the introduction of the 
representative form of government. In this Empire, there are the Russians ( comprising 
the Great Russians, the Little Russians and the White Russians ), Poles, Servians, Bul¬ 
garians, Bohemians, Armenians, Kurds, I’ersians and others ; Iranians, Jews, Caucasians, 
Georgians, Circasians, Finns, Karelians, Esthonians, Livonians, Lapps, Samoyedes, the 
Volga Finns, Ugrians, Tartars, Bashkirs, Kirghizes, Yakuts, Kalmucks, Buriats, Tungu- 
ses, Golds, Germans, Swedes, Roumanians, and a considerable number of other races. 
Besides various forms of Christianity, Buddhism, Islam, Judaism and paganism pre¬ 
vail in the Russian Empire. 

With respect to the homogeneity or heterogeneity of India, it must be remem¬ 
bered that in spite of the various races and sects inhabiting it, indigenous India is, 
broadly speaking, socially and spiritually, in the character of her peoples, one. It is not 
true, again, that India never attained political unity. Mr. Vincent Smith says in his Early 
History of India that in the reigns of Asoka and Samudra Gupta the political 
unity of all India was nearly attained.’^ Other princes, too, in his opinion, might 
fairly claim to rank as paramount powers.” Aurangzib nearly succeeded in making 
India politically one. 
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As for India being a mere geographical expression, it would be interesting to learn 
what great country in Europe has been otherwise, a few decades or centuries ago, and 
politically one for centuries past ? The small bit of land called P]ngland had its heptarchy 
or seven Kingdoms ; Wales and Scotland and Ireland were seperate hostile countries. The 
Highlands of Scotland contained many clans constantly engaged in lighting against one 
another. Similar was the state of things in Ireland. France was not one. nor Spain, 
Germany, Italy, Greece, Austria or Russia. 

2. Another reason for denying self-Government to India is that public spirit is 
wanting in this country. But we maintain that there is sufficient public spirit existing in 
the country to make self-Govcrnment a success. If we turn to the History of England, we 
find that there have been many periods in the history of that nation when there was the 
decline of public spirit, but nevertheless parliamentary Government existed. Referring to 
the decline of public spirit in the middle of the Eighteenth Century in England, Mr. Lecky 
says 

"The fault of the time was not so much the amount of vice as the defect of virtue, 
the general depression of motives, the unusual absence of unselfish and disinterested 
action.'' 

These remarks are equally applicable to India of our times. 

We will quote the same author at some length to tell the story of the decline of 
public spirit that had set in England in the middle of the Eighteenth Century. He 
writes 

**The long war which began in 1739 failed singnally to arouse the energies of the 
nation. It involved no great principle that could touch the deeper chords of national 
feeling. It was carried on chiefly by means of subsidies. It was one of the most ill-direc¬ 
ted, ill-executed, and unsuccessful that England had ever waged, and the people, who saw 
Hanoverian influence in every campaign, looked with an ominous supineness upon its 
vicissitudes. Good judges spoke with great despondency of the deccline ot public spirit 
as if the energy of the people had been fatally impaired. Their attitude during the 
rebellion of 1745 was justly regarded as extermely alarming. It appeared as if all interest 
in those great quesitions which had convulsed England in the time of the Commonwealth 
and of the Revolution had died away—as if even the old courage of^'the nation was extinct. 
Nothing can be more significant than the language of contemporary statesmen on the subject. 

T apprehend,’ wrote old Horace Walpole when the news of the arrival of the Pretender, 
was issued, ^that the people may perhaps look on and cry "Fight dog I fight bear I” if 
they do no worse.’ ‘England,’ wrote Henry Fox, ‘Wade says, and I believe, is for the 
first comer, and if you can tell whether the 6 OOO Dutch and ten battalions of English, or 
6.000 French and Spaniards will be here first, you know our fate.’ ‘The French are not 
come-God be thanked. But had 5.000 landed in any part of this island a week ago, I 
verily believe the entire conquest of the country would not have cost them a battle.’ ‘Your 
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tjordship will do me the justice/ he writes, ^to believe that it is with the utmost concern I have 
observed a rcmarkble change in the dispositions of the people within these two years ; 
for numbers of them, who, during the apprehensions of the last invasion, appeared most 
zealous for the Government, are now grown absolutely cold and indifferent, so that except 
in the persons in the pay of Government and a few Dissenters, there is not 
the least appearance of apprehension or concern to be met with. As an evidence of 
this truth, your I^ordship may observe the little influence an actual insurrection has had 
on the public funds ; and unless some speedy stop be put to this universal coldness 
by satistying the demends of the nation and suppressing by proper laws that parliamentary 
prostitution which has destroyed our armies, our fleets, and our constitution, I greatly 
fear the event.’ The Government looked upon the attitude of the people ‘simply as furni¬ 
shing an argument for increasing the standing army.” 

How truly applicable are the above remarks to India of to'day ! The remedy which 
Henry Fox proposed for the cure of the decline of public spirit in Fngland is also the 
remedy which will infuse new life in the Indian nation. Henry Fox wrote that speedy 
stop be put to this universal coldness by satisfying the demands of the nation.’ es, this 
should be done in the case of India also. 

3. Then, again, it is said, that venality and corruption is a national vice in India 
and therefore, self-government instead of being a boon will be a great cur.se to the 
people. Of course, we deny the charge so wantonly indulged in by charitable Europeans 
that venality is a national vice vice in India* But why do they forget the 
extreme corruption of theEnglish Parliament that existed even a century ago? Every 
schoolboy knows cf the rank corruption that grew luxuriantly in all the national concerns 
of England. Leckey writes: 

“The (luestion in home politics, which excited most interest in the nation ( in the 
eighteenth century ) was one which, for very obvious reasons, parliament itself, its subser¬ 
viency to the influence of the oxcutive, and the danger of its becoming in time rather the 
oppressor than the representative of the people.*’ 

The words need no comment. Yet the representative system of government was not 
abolished, although there was extreme corruption of Parliament. The same author says *- 

“It is not easy to understand how a Pariament so throughly vicious in its constitution, 
so narrow, corrupt, and often despotic in his tendencies as that which I have described, 
should have proved itself, in any degree, a faithful guardian of English liberty, or should 
have produced so large an amount of wise, temperate, and tolerant legislation as it unques¬ 
tionably did.” 

Every one knows what frightful corruption exists in the Unitsd btates of America 
even in our days. So we need not dilate on it. Mr. Lecky is right in saying that: 

“Statesmanship is not like poetry, or some of the other forms of higher literature, which 
can only be brought to perfection by men endowed, with extraordinary natural genius. 
The art of management whether applied to public business or to assemblies, lies itzictlyi 
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within the limits of education, and what is required is much less transcendent ablities 
than early practice, tact, courage, good temper, courtesy, and industry. 

“In the immense majority of cases the function of statesmen is not creative, and its 
exeellence lies much more in execution than in conception. In politics possible com¬ 
binations are usually few, and the course that should be pursued is sufficiently obvious. 
It is the management of details, the necessity of surmounting difficulties, that chiefly 
faxes the ablities of statesmen, and things can to a very largo degree be acquired by 
practice. Imperfect and vicious as was the system of Parliamentary Government, it 
at least secured a school of statesmen quite competent for the management of afiTairs.” 

Mr. MoHey Ls reported to have said in his last budget speech that Indians “were 
incapable of working the elaborate m tchine of the Indian Government” This extract 
is a snffii-ient theoretical refutation of Mr. Moreley’s groundless and absurd Igeneralization. 
Even school boys can recount the names of the great statesmen of ancient, mediaeval 
and modern India in practical refutation of this slander of a whole nation. If India were 
given a start in the Parliamentary system of Government, is it too much to say that what 
was achieved in England when Parliament was notoriously corrupt, will not also be 
equally achieved in India ? If the English Parliament was a faithful guardian of English 
liberty,’ an Indian Parliament will also play a similar part in India. 

4. One of the common arguments which one is sick of hearing against the grant 
of the boon of s^lf-goverraent to India is that education has not made much progre ?3 in the 
country and that nearly 90 per cent, of the population being illiterate, it is not po sjble 
for them to carry on the system of self-government. Those who advance such an argument 
maybe charged with cant and hypocrisy. To wait till the day when illiteracy shill be 
swept away from the length and breadth of a country and then to grant it self-government 
resembles the attitude of the boy on the banks of a river who waited to cross it when it would 
become dry by the flowing away of all its waters. Did illiteracy disappear laigely from 
England before Parliamentary Government made its appearance in that land f Even now 
voters need not have any educational qualifications in England; illiteracy does not disqua¬ 
lify anybody from the enjoyment of the franchise. Compulsory and free edueatiou came 
into vogue in England only a few decades ago, and yet that country has enjoyed Parliamen¬ 
tary Government for centuries when very few people could read and write. Besides, the 
hypocritical bureaucrats who bring forward this argument are themselves responsible for 
keeping Ind'a illiterate. But even illiterate castes in India manage their own caste aifairs 
quite efficiently according to representative methods in their own pauchayets. 

5. Another argument is that the Euiish system of party government being inappli¬ 
cable to India, she cannot have representative institutions. If the official party be beaten, 
are the English to retire from India, leaving the government to be carried on by the non- 
official Indian majority f The moderates will say, not necessarily ; let tlio Viceroy, like the 
English King belong to no party. There is among non-official Indians themselves sufficient 
diflereoce of opinion to allow of the formation of two parties. If there can be and is party 
governmeut in the colonies, under British suzercinty, why not here ? 
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The fdacated Indians who ask for self-government arc taunted as being a 'microsco- 
pic minority^ y But why this fling at the ‘inicroscropic minority’ 7 In England’s history, 
nay, in the history of the world, it has been the ‘minotity,’—perhaps ultramicroscopic, which 
has always carried out reforms. Says a great thinker :— 

*‘AI1 that has made England famous and all that has made England wealthy, has been the 
work of minorities, somtimes very small ones”. 

Aye, ‘the microscopic minority’ is sure to swell into a “macroscopic” majority if 
equal opportuiiitis are placed within their reach. 

In our article “Swaraj or self-rule in oriental countries”, published in the last 
number we have shown that in India and other eastern countries democracy is not a new 
thing. 'J hat disposes of the argument that we are fit to have only a “benevolent 
despotism.” 

So we see how unsound and untenable are all the arguments which have been 

advanced against granting the boon of self-gov'ernment or Parliamentary Government to 
the people of Iiidi.a. Those arguments will hardly bear the test of examination. We 
naturally, arrive at the conc'usion that it is liberty which alone befits a people to enjoy 
it and 'f the people of India are given Swaraj, they arc sure not to abuse its privileges. 

But admitting that India being inhabited by different races speaking different 
langupges, representative intitutions cannot be granted to her as a whole, what stands 
in the way of dividing India into provinces which are for all practical purposes 
racially and liguistically homogeneous, weaving these divisions into representative assemblies 
and converting the whole country into a federation of self governing States ? For ins¬ 
tance, Bengal proj)or is racially and linguistically one, (he Miua'mans for the most part 
being of Hindu origin. The whole of the Hindustani-speaking tracts may also be 

constituted a self-governing State, similar treatment may be accorded to other divisions 
on the linguistic basis. Of course it may not bo practicable to follow the language basis 
throughout India. But other bases are avilablc. It will no doubt be object*d lliat Hindu 
Musalman relations are a difficulty. But their relations are generally cordial when these 
religious comojunities are left to themselves. Animosities arc often created hy interested 
officials and their toadies. But taking the wrost view of the situation, have Hindus and 
Miisalmans ov'er treated one another worse than Koman Catholics and Protrsants have 
done ill England and other European countries ? Have they ever brunt one another 
alive ? Have Hindn-Musalman riots been more sanguinary than No-Popery riots, anti- 
Jewish riots, the St. Bartholomew’s Day Massacares &c. ? In the United States of 
America, particularly in the South, cases of lynching of Negros are not even now rare. 

But will Englishmen propose that for that reason Americans should be en.'-laved ? If 

in spite of religious animosities, riots and msssacres, rapresentative institutions have 
flourished in Europeen countries, why should not they in India f 
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Our Duty 


Whether Britishers or Anglo-Indians listen to words of reason or not, we must 
do our duty. A wrong course of action on our part does more harm to our country 'than 
theirs. Therefore let us not be led astray by stormy passions but adopt deliberately the 
the course that wisdom dictates. The lessons of history combined with a knowledge of 
the present political condition of India clearly teach that neither armed rebellion nor 
political assassinations, nor any other violent methods, will pave the way to freedom or 
the uplifting of the nation. No revolution was more thorough or bloody than the 
French Revolution of 1789. Yet the men who killed the French King and (iucen and 
hundreds of royal princes and princesses and the nobility, kissed ere long the iron heels 
of the upstart Napoleon, a greater despot than any they had killed. Brutus and his 
fellows killed Julius Ceasar, but could not infuse new life into the well-nigh torpid body 
of the dying Roman Republic. On the contrary, whatever republican (orvi existed under 
Julius (Ceasar, disappeared under his successors, who became full-pledged despotic 
Emperors. The assassination of a man or some men cannot make a nation fit to win free¬ 
dom, or to keep it when won. As for revenge, it is not a worthy motive. National decay 
and national growth are ptorcsi^es, gradual, and more or less slow or rapid ;—they are not of 
sudden occurrence. 

When the vision of nationality suddenly dawns upon the mind of the young with 
dazzling brilliancy, they are apt to be impatient for its realisation, without being very 
discriminating as to the effectiveness or righteousness of the means they employ. But it is 
neither possible nor allowable, to override moral laws with impunity. The laws of sociology 
and of political growth arc also unbending. By this we do not mean to say that the 
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actors in the struggle for independence among all nations and in all ages h^ve been in 
every individual and minute act of theirs strictly moral and righteous. Rut what we do 
say is that their methods have been practicable, and whenever they have transcended the 
limits of righteousness, the consequent evil result has inevitably followed sooner or 
later. 

A nation that does not feel its wrongs is moribund and less than human. It has 
reached the lowest depths of degradation. Higher in the scale is that nation which is capable 
of resenting wrong. Rut highest in the scale are they who can control their feelings, and 
drown all thoughts of revenge in the loving service of their fellows. Let us strike to reach 
this height. While there is so much misery and degradation and inhjuity in the 

land,—so much poverty and disease, ignorance and impurity, selfishness, disunion, social in¬ 
justice, and cowardice, it is only an ill-balanced and thoughtless mind, a morbid 
imagination, that can lead its possessor to waste his life on ideas or plans of revenge, and 
unwise and ineffectual remedies. Much as we value and admire courage and self- 
devotion, we cannot but strongly condemn and deeply deplore their misuse. 

We expect much from our young men. If any among them be eager and ready to 
barter their lives and all for the national good, let them calmly try to understand what that 
good is, in the light of the lives and teachings of the great sages and kings of their laud. 
If they must sell their lives, let them sell their lives dear, not in the ordinary sense, but 
for an C(iuivaleut good of lasting value earned day by day all life long, banishing the 
while revengeful thoughts from their minds as far as is humanly possible. 
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The Unity Of India 


It is a platitude beloved of every superficial and unsympathetic foreign 
obfcrver that India is in reality a congeries of nations and that there is no such thing as a 
crmmon Indian people. This ifmark is levelled .'•pfcially spainst those ‘visioreries’who dream 
of an united Indian nation and advocate the extension of the principle of self-government. It 
is argued that there being no common Indian nationality, (he different Indian races would fall 
upon one another as soon as the stro g arm of the British might be withdrawn, But scholars 
and thinkers who can pierce beneath the surface and have no political purpose to serve, are of 
a different opinion. Okakiira, in his remarkable book, The Ideals uf the East, has tried to 
show that‘Asia is one’, that‘the Asiatic races form a single mighty web.’ But confining 
ourselves to India, we find that the greatest living authority on the pre-Maliomedan period of 
Indian history, Jlr. Vincent A. Smith, thus refers to the unity of Indian in the very first 
chapter of his standard work,— Earh/ Uislory of India : 

“India, encircled as she is by seas and mountain-s, is indisputably a geographical unit, 
and as such, is rightly de.signated by one name. Her type of civilisation, too, has many 
features which differentiate it from that of all other regions of the world, while they are 
common to the whole ooiintry, or rather continent, in a degree sufficient to justify its treat¬ 
ment as a unit in the history of human, social and intellectual development.” 

Indeed, bad there been no such underlying unity, no Empire could have been built up 
in India in the ancient days of the M^habharata, with its institution of the Rajasitya j in the 
days of Asoka, and in the comparatively modern times of Akbar. 

Mr. Yusuf Ali, of the Bombay Civil service, quotes Mr. Vincent Smith with approval 
in his book on Life and Labour in India, and adds : 
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"The diversity of social phenomena in India is a fact visible on the surface. Bat the 
j?TU«ndwork on v?hich that diversity is traced, the underlying uniformity of life from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, is often lost sight of.'' 

The author then goes on to expand this idea in felicitous and thoughtful language, and 
concludes : 

“All its infinite variety hangs on a common thread of a somewhat distinctive Indian 
colour.” 

In the stage of nation-building at which we have arrived, it is more important for us to 
dwell on our resemblances than on our difiFerences. We should remember what Okakura 
says on this subjpct: 

“We forget, in an age of classification, that types are, after all, shining points of 
distinctness in an ocean of approximations, false gods deliberately set up to be worshipped, 
for the sake of mental convenience, but having no more ultimate or mutually exclusive 
validity than the separate existence of two interchangeable sciences.” 
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Political Goals 


Tn this number we print two articles ; one pleading for colonial self-rule, the other 
for absolute independence. Bnt the immediate work to be done and the method to be 
adopted, are practically the same, accordit)g to both the writers. It docs not indicate 
the possession either of genuine patriotism or of parctical political capacity, to be 
fighting for remote goals, ‘"shadows” as a very distinguished “extremist” leader called 
them in private conversation with us, when the work that lies immediately to our hands 
is the same. The raising of the (piestion of the goal was, in our opinion, unfortunate, so 
far as the Congress is concerned. But as it has been raised, those who cannot honestly 
accept colonial self-rule as the final goal, cannot attend the'eonvention to be held in Madras 
during next Christmas week. If another political conference meets elsewhere at the same 
time, those who arc for a real National Congress cannot join that assembly too. 

There may be a political science in the abstract, but the art of politics has to do with 
concrete facts and circumstances. There is no doubt a place in politics for idealists and 
dreamers, but practical men, too, have their uses. We hope. The practical politi¬ 
cian must go on taking what he wins or gets, while continually working or pressing for 
more. There is no finality in politics. As for methods, orginizations like the Congress 
must needs adopt strictly legal methods. It has always done so. Its history and perso¬ 
nnel are a better guarantee for the legality of its future work than a paper constitution. 
If any one thinks, the law cannot be obeyed, he may break it at his own risk. If the 
majority of Indian politicians ever come to think that lawful agitation is useless, the Con¬ 
gress must then necessarity break up. 

The unexpected may happen any day. But in the oridinary course of events, we do 
not think the youngest “Conventionist” can hope to see India possessed of colonial self-rule 
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within his lifetime, by means of making speeehes, protesting, pettitioning and passipi' 
resolutions, fs there any use then in trying to make one’s goal binding on posterrtty f 
If there be any desire to do so, it cannot be 'a wise one ; for posterity will use their 
intellects and not ours, to decide what they ought to strive for, with reference to the 
circumstances then existing. If there be no such desire, why perpetuate division in oui* 
camp by speaking of any goal or object at all ? The Congiess could do with decades. 
It is true the political condition of the country has changed. But have the political bodies 
in the different provinces altered their constitutions or made new statements of objects 
owing to the presence of suspicion or to disarm the opposition of the bureacracy by this 
means,—we hope there is no such vain desire ; the attempt is futile. For : (I) many 
"Conventionists” openly state that they accept the colonial goal, without concealing their 
desire to take the next step, if and whenever possible ; (2) the bureaucracy like the 
colonical goal almost as much as they do absolute autonomy ; 3) Viscount Morley has 

told us that as the Canadian fur-coat can not suit us, we need not have any coat of self-rule 
at all, that all Indian politicians are crying for the moon, and that as far as his Lordship’s 
imagination can peer into the abysmal depths of the future he can see nothing but absolu¬ 
tism for India. As for lawfulness, a Congress without a declared goal is as lawful as with 
a colonicl one provided its methods are lawful. It is a mistake to think that Government 
would do more for us if we dissociated our selves from a particular party. Official 
protests and denials notwithstanding, we cannot but believe that if the Liberal Ministry 
give us any rights at all, their bestowal has been or will be hastened by the signs of 
impatience already displayed by the people. Nor should the extermists think that they 
have a monopoly of patriotism, political wisdom, sincerity and courage. When the history 
of the building of the Indian National I^difice comes to 'be written, it will probably be 
found that all parties and sub-parties have contributed their share of labour and materials in 
varying proportion, and that all have made mistakes more or less serious. 

Should the gentle reader now ask us with unfailing courtesy, “What is your goal, Mr. 
Facing-both-ways f What are your principles? We would humbly answer: “Ever 
expanding freedom that is our goal, if goal it be. W’^e believe in taking the next 
step, big or small honestly, and in co-operation with all who are prepared to advance, 
slowly or rapidly, by all Icgitamatc means. 
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The Civic Ideal 


CITIES are the schools of nationality, even as a nation is made up of all its citizens, 
It is in the service of all small unit that the power to become a critical factor in the larger 

is for the most part own; by that knighthood which is the.of civic contest that souls 

fearless and unstained are selected for the leading of a nation's advance. In the history 
of no people, at any period in its development, has there ever been time to spare for 
one wasted life. Such a life immediately becomes parasitic upon Humanity, and thereby 
detracts from that energy on which there are but too many other calls. The fact that 
in the modern world whole clases of people fail to recognise this fact, shows only that 
we have not yet any adequate idea either of the demands to be made on the individual 
by a perfect civic life, or of the problems that await solution by the energy of such 
life. It would only be, indeed, by the finest possible development of every man, woman, and 
child in a whole country that such an ideal could be made manifest, and this is a spectacle 
which the world has never yet seen. 

The Indian prince, idling in a motor, or following the fashions of a society which 
neither he nor his have initiated or can control •, the American millionaire, spending 
outside his country the sums concentrated in it by the organisation of sudra-labour *, and 
the European aristocrat, absorbing into his own interest all the privileges of all clases, 
in every place and society ; all these appear equally unsuspicious of the fact that 
Humanity has a right to make any higher claim on a man than that of the fulfilment, # 
of his own selfish caprice. Yet there are in the world at any given moment so many evils 
that might be removed, so many sorrows that might be mitigated, so many tasks that 
need not be left undone, that if all of us were to respond in the highest degree to f|ie 




greater exactions of the raeCi the progress made would only very slowly became apparent! 
Verily, in all eterinity there is not room for one moment of viciousness, of weakness, af 
idleness, nor amongst all the nations of men, for one human parasite ! 

In India at the present moment, we are learning, however slowly, to decipher the 
great new laws that are to dominate and evolve our future. As a community, our task, 
up to the present, has been to maintain all that we could of the past. Suddenly, however, 
all this is an end. We have entered upon an era of formulation of the new. *By the past 
through the present, to the future’! says Auguste Comte. That is to say, it is by the scrutiny 

and understanding of the past, and.taking advantage of the power it has accumulated 

in us, that we become able so to direct our own action as to create for ourselves 
and others the loftiest future. The yet-to*be is as a vast unexplored territory of 
which we are charged to take possession. That age which is discovering nothing new, is 
already an age of incipient death. That philosophy which only recapitulates the known, is 
in fact a philosophy of ignorance. It is because in our country to-day great thoughts are 

being born, because new duties are arising, because fresh and undreamt of.are 

being made of the ancient culture, that we can believe the dawning centuries to be for 
us. If the Indian mind had not been giving daily promise of extended conquests, if it had 
not been feeling out constantly towards a new dimension, we could have hoped nothing 
for ourselves. But it is doing these things. The mind of our civilisation ia awake once 
more, and we know that the long ages of theocratic development are perfected, while 
before ns lies the task of aotualising those mighty ideals of the civic and national life 
by which the theocratic achievraents of our fathers are to be protected and conserved. 
We are now to go out, as it were, into the west spaces about our life, and build there 
those towers and bastions of self-organisation and mntual aid, by which we are yet to 
become competent to deal with the modern world and all its forces of aggression. The 
bricks lie there, in abundance, for our work. The elements abound, in our history, our 
literature, our traditions, and our customs, by which we can make of ourselves a strong and 
coherent people. It needs only that we understand our own purpose, and the method 
of its accomplishment. As the architect builds to a plan, so is a nation fashioned by its 
own dreams. And he who knows this, knows also how to use his own power of dream¬ 
ing. The very doctrine, that everything in life is the work of desire, would - teach us 
this. For it follows as an inevitable inference that the world is changed by those who 
best know how and what to desire. It may even be, after all, that there is no castle in 
the world so formidable as a well-built castle in the air ! 

But the elements of nationality are civic and to these civic components it is that the 
individul stands most directly and most permanently related. The man who would not 
stir a finger to help his village to the recovery of grazing-rights is not the man to bleed 
and die in the country’s cause. The man who will not suffer some slight ri.sk and discom¬ 
fort in the swadeshi cause, is not the man to whom to entra.st the banner of an army. 
By civic duty wc are tested for national responsibility. By the widening of the 
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smaller accomplishment, we immeasurably extend the possibilities of the larger. 
It might be said, however, that we have at a moment but little idea of what is meant 
by the civic life or the civic ideal. This is true, nevertheless we have but to give the 
words our close attention, and undoubtedly the day will come, when, for our love and faith 
in them, we shall be ready to die. 

Of our two great epics it may be said that while the pervading interests of the 
Mahabharata are heroic and national, those of the Ramayana are mainly personal and civic. 
It is more than likely, indeed, that Valraiki’s poem sprang out of a deliberate wish to 
glorify the beloved city of Ayodhya, by painting the mythic history of its earlist sovereigns. 
The city, and everything in it, fills the poet with delight. He spends himself in descriptions 
of its beauty on great festivals. He loses himself in the thought of its palaces, its arches 
and its towers. But it is when he comes to paint Lanka, that we reap the finest fruit 
of that civic sense which Ayodhya has developed in him. There is nothing, in all Indian 
literature, of greater significance for the modern Indian mind, than the scence in which 
Hanuman contends in the darkness with the woman who guards the gates, saying, in 
muflled tones, ‘‘I am the city of Lanka.” 

We have here what is the fundamental need of the civic spirit, that we should think 
of our city as a being, a personality, sacred, beautiful, and beloved. This, to Havana and 
his, was Lanka. And Valmiki could look with both the eyes, for ho, in common with 
all the men of his great age, was in the habit of relating himself instinctively to his home 
his sovereign, and his group. 

Even in European languages, the [)Ower of clear statement with regard to such 
subjects as wo are now discussing, is very unequally developed. In English, for instance, 
there is no single word to connote the civic community, the human equivalent of the city, 
that corporate life that has built for itself, on the chosen spot, in accordance with its own 
ideals and aspirations, the home we see. The French word commune bears the sense we 
seek to convey, but it may seem to some of us too deeply tinged with political and historical 
associations. It may be—who knows ? That in some Indian language will first be formed 
the audible symbol to express the human and social aspect of the civic unit in its purity ! 
Certain it is, that when the thing begins to be apprehended, the word will be created. 
Great movements fashion their own men, and ideas make their own language. 

The city as a whole is but a visible symbol of this life behind it. Nor does this mean 
only of the life at present behind it. It is determined by the sum of the energy of all 
its creators, past as well as present There is even, in a sense, an ideal city, in which the 
labours of all future builders have to be taken into account Why is Lucknow different 
from Calcutta, Bombay from Benares, Delhi from Ahmedabad ? Looking for the answer 
to such a question, do we not perceive, finally and conclusively, that the seen is but the 
sign and symbol of the unseen, that the material is but the mask of the spiritual, that 
things are but the precipitate of thought ? Why is Paris or Rome so different from 



.Amritsar ? The history of ages and continents lies in the answer to that question. The 
highest visible symbol of human aspiration may perhaps be an altar. The most perfect 
visible symbol of our unity is undoubtedly a city. 

The city is something more than the aggregate of the homes that compose it. These 
homes are themselves grouped according to a certain pattern, in observance of unwritten 
laws of order. Houses and gardens scattered at random would promise but a short future 
to the space of ground on which they stood. Peoples may differ widely in the degree of 
their civic development, the magnificence of their public buildings and the like, but in 
the orderly evolution of a single street or lane, we have the tacit admission of the pre¬ 
sence of the guardian spirit of cities, and the promise of the future benediction, should 
it be invoked. Beyond this, there may be beauty or design. In Paris, almost every great 
roadway ends in a large space of lamps and gardens wnich forms in itself the centre of 
a star ; and almost every avenue, forming its-ray like vistas, leads to some prominent 
building or memorial. So, as we stand in the place de la Concorde we look up the great 
roadway of the Champs Elysees to the Napoleonic Arc de Triomphe, where it crowns 
the gentle elevation in the distance. Or so, from the gilded statue of Joan of Arc, we 
may look into the place de la Concorde itself, with its obelisk and its statues, and the 
watching circle of cities. Scholars say that only a hunting people,—accustomed to scan 
many of the forest-glades for the country from a single centre, would express themselves 
naturally in so stellate a design. And certainly in the Indian Jcypore, we have the rectan¬ 
gular plan of the rice-ficlds reproduced, with their intersecting paths. 

But, however this be, it is clear that as the city is more than an aggregate of private 
homes, so the commune represents a grouping that transcends the family in complexity 
and importance. The past, pre.scnt and future of the family are bound up in its caste 
and occupation •, but the commune may embrace all castes : it transcends all. It seeks 
amongst all alike for its sons, it lovers, its servants. It imposes no restriction of destiny 
or birth. The scavenger who serves well the civic ideal of cleanlines is a better citizen 
than a Brahman, if the latter serves only himself. Not caste alone, but also the church, 
is to be forgotten for the city. Hindu and Mohammedan in this relationship are on one 
footing. Not only differences of religion, but those also of race, of language, of age, and 
of sex, are to be lost in unity of citizenship. All these elements of diversity arc but 

BO much fuel for the fire of joy, among-st brethren. The reader of.“Anne of Geirstein” 

will realize that there is no nationality in Europe stronger than that of Switzerland, 
Yet this tiny country is divided between these languages and two religions I The parish- 
village is as precious to the southern town as the temple close with its rows of Brahman 
houses. The school, the university, and the playground for the babies, are everywhere as 
essential as the council of the elders. The Mohammedan peasant is every whit as dear to 
Bhumia Devi, the Goddess of the Homestead, as the Hindu workman. All Humanity is 
is necessary to the heart of Humanity, every single soul of us to the great whole ; and 
best of all in the complexity of the civic unity, is the individual mind enabled to grasp 
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this fact. What wc call public spirit is simply the reflex in a given personality of the 
civic consciousness. That is to say, public spirit is the expression of the character which 
is born of constantly placing the ego, with the ’same intensity as in the family, in a more 
complex group. There thus come into being new duties and new responsibilities, and the 
ideal of the civic integrity towers above all the lower and more private achievements of 
the kindred, or the clan. 

What, then, is the fundamental bond that welds so single, communal personality ? 
Does it not lie in the equal relation of each of these to the common home ? There is no 
motive in life like the love of the dwelling-place. The spot on which a city stands is in 
truth a great hearth—place of human love, a veritable alter of spiritual Are. Guarded by a 
rude rock, on the slopes overlooking the sea, stood Athens. Nestling in a cup amongst 
her seven hills lies Rome. Nestled about her islands, they built Paris on the Seine. But 
of what dreams, what poetry, what prayer, what love and triumph did not each of these 
become the centre ! The gods themselves were pictured, fighting for the chjsen soil. 
Pallas Athene guarded Athens. Rome thought of herself as the eternal city. And in Paris, 
only the other day, the hand of Puvis de Chavannes has painted for us the beautiful 
legend •••• and we learn that deep in its own heart the most modern and worldly of 
cities cherishes the faith that in high heaven, amongst the saints, is one who intercedes 
for it ! 

But why travel so far afield for inst.of the idealising of the abode ? What of. 

built about the vedic hearth, that today is the golden'grating of visweshwar ? What of 
Allahabad, with her thousands of pilgrims, bathing in the sacred waters of the Ganga-.Jumna ? 
What of Cheetore, with her cathedral-church of Kalika Kangra-Rani, Queen of the 
Battlements '? What of Calcutta, where appears Nakuleshwar, as guardian of the ghat 
of Kali ? From end to end of the peopled earth, we shall find, wherever we look, that man 

makes his.of a surpassing sanctity to himself and others, and the divine 

mingles with the the domestic fire on every hearth. 

THE MODERN REVIEW 
1908, Pp. 1-4 
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The opening of a New Civil Year brings with it an irresistible association of account 
taking. We look to see where we stand. Especially do we look to see where nationalism 
stands, at the bcginging of this, its sixth year of recognised and organised life. Events good 
and bad have crowded themselves into the year that is past. The deportees are still languishing 
in prison, still without trial, still being prayed for by friends and families who try to 
hubs all mention of their mames, lest agitation should react badly on the devoted heads 
of husbands and fathers. And the Government is still under the fond impression that 
in Aswini Kumar Dutt, Krishna Kumar Mitra, and their like, it has laid by the heels 
profoundly dangerous persons! This grotesque error would have made us smile, if its 
results had not first filled our hearts with such grim bitterness, that, till we look again on 
their honest faces and hear once more the sound of their voice, smiles will be impossible in 
the world of Indian politics. 

Nationalism, however, it is well to remember, is not politics. Politics is a matter 
of practical and momentary issues. It is concerned with public affairs, and with the 
voices and opinions of rulers and ruled. Politics is a field of strategy, it is a game; 
is a struggle of views and interests, in which now one side wins, and then the other ; in 
which there is a constant ebb and flow of victory or defeat, in which the master-motive 
is the practicable and the expedient. Nationalism, on the other hand, is a religion. It 
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is an idsal, a burning faith, and as suoh, it reeks neither of failure nor success, ^^he 
blood of martyrs”, says an English proverb, "is the seed of the Church”. And so with 
Nationalism. The fall of a man here, instead of depleting the cause, draws in new 
adherents. Men feel that they have found, at last, that thing to which they can give a life. 
The soul is at bottom a moth. It longs far more for the flame into which it may throw 
itself, than for the restrained and modest pleasures of a comfortable living. Even very 
ordinary persons are capable of rushing upon death for a cause, with inflnite joy. The 
fever of battle is not felt by the great alone. The real masters of the world are those 
who see this thirst for self-sacrifice in man and make scope for it. An English social thinker 
pointed out recently the immense social evolution that may be traced in the single insti¬ 
tution of human sacrifice. The ‘dread rite’, he says, has never been known to occur amongst 
any people who did not combine in their social formation a race of conquered and a race 
of conquerors. But it begins with the offering to the gods by the conquerors, of one of 
the servile people, and it ends, in a remotely higher stage of civilisation, with the offering, 
by the conquerors, of one themselves. Even politics end, then, in self-immolation ! Rut 
we being already evolved to this extent, nationalism is undoubtedly the central inspiration 
of India to-day, because it comes to us, bearing the form and features of that Renunciation 
which has been the passion of our race for thousands of years. 

Renunciation is in itself salvation, according to Indian thinking. No need to offer 
us Heaven by way of mithai, .sweetmeat or reward ! To forget self is Heaven. To be lost 
in the larger life is the ultimate goal. Life and death, duty and supreme sacrifice,—all 
these are only the forms under which Freedom manifests itself ; Freedom itself is above 
them all, it '.is the life beyond self. This Freedom, to-day, is offered, under the name of 
Nationalism, in a way in which all can share in it. The life of monk or avatar was possible 
only to one man amongst millions but the age of the Many has dawned. Nationality calls 
on the millions to be heroes. 

In this cause, there can be neither high nor low ; neither Hindu nor Mohammedan ; 
neither great nor little. There can be only national and un-national. The great defect 
in all our earlier waves of nationality lay in this fact, that they were local and partisan. 
They always tended to open old wounds, to revive old feuds. This is the weakness of 
all love, when it is not suficiently transfused by thought. The emphasis laid on affection, 
bring prejudices also, into high relief. Even Bankim C-handra Chatterji could go no 
further than this. The same has been the weakness of all movements in Maharashtra and 
the Punjaub. The revival of an ancient glory is also the revival of an ancient enmity. 

It was for this reason that the real impulse of the futuer could only be born in Bengali,— 
in Bengali with her great heart and constructive imagination; Nationalism, it must be 
understood, is a Gospel, and it includes every section of the Motherland. We are Hindus, 
BUT WE DO NOT EVEN WA.VT A HlNDU InDIA, ANY MORE THAN WE WANT A MoJJAMMEDAN 

India, We WA .NT AN Lvdian India. Hindus themselves would lose by a Hindu India, more 
than they could possibly imagine themselves to gain. Mohammedans would lose equally by a 
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Afusalman India. In the India of the future, both these have to play their part. The fire 
has to be lighted on the common hearth. It is the life of a great mutual commonwealth, 
not that of any single section, that will be created; the good of the whole that will be 
enthroned. 

At the present stage of our existence, some of us may fret, that it is not given to ns 
to do more than dream. Let no such despair move us. The universe is the expression 
of ideas. Thought governs all things, All that is, is the fruit of dreams. All causes have 
their effects, and an idea is a cause. Let us elaborate the idea, work for the idea, give 
utterance to the idea. As the arrow finds its own way to the mark, so will this idea, change 
the face of the visible world. 

From the Punjab and the North-West comes the news of the progress of the very 
ugly political movement, by which Hindus and Mohammedans are being set at variance 
with one another. Nationalism, it appears, is not a word of which the Mussulmans of 
those parts care to take much account. And the bitterness of one side is not without its 
echo on the other. Who has engineered this movement, it is needless to say, needless even 
to ask. It is enough, that they may for the moment congratulate themselves on perfect 
success. The higher education of Mussulmans, also, has been made productive of a further 
crop of the same sort. Bitterness and sectarianism, and a short-sighted narrowness are, 
it is expected, to be brought forth constantly, so long as the summer and winter fail not 
.and so long as the sun and the moon endure. Can it be that men, daring to call them* 
selves men, can permit themselves to think and scheme in this way ? Deliberately to 
sow strife between brother and brother of the same household, for the destruction of 
both; deliberately to set fire on the threshold, that the doors of the home may be burnt 
down, and the seat of Lakshmi become a smouldering ruin, whence came the souls that 
can delight in such deeds ? Of what kind are they ? W^as it of such things as this 
that the Hebrew masters of denunciation spoke, when it was declared ‘'they have sown 
the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind” ? We are constantly asked, however, 
how is this to be counteracted f Is there any hope for Nationalism, unless Hindus 
and Mussalraans co operate ? What is to be done f what hope is there for us f 

In the first place, we are in the hands of God, not on our own shoulders is the res¬ 
ponsibility of the future. This is but to take the next step forward in the dark, bolding 
hands, and joyfully singing the while. The Power that to-day displays itself as absolute 
defeat will to-morrow have turned that very defeat into victory. Where our weakness 
appears, there, in the workings of destiny, shall our strength shine forth. Let none be 
sure, therefore, that in seeking to rouse a premature political strife, they have not 
actually prepared the ground for a deep and abiding union, between the Hindu and the 
Mohammedan, in the service of the common nationality. People are only too apt to fall 
themselves into the snare they dig for others ! This is a very ancient trick of fate. 

{Secondly, is there any hope for Nationalism, in the event of a misuderstanding between 
Hindu and Mussalman f Of course there is I We should like to work together. There 
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is no question as to the greater strength of the rope that is made of doable strands 
but this is a moral strength and clearness, only. In face of the immense numerical pre*; 
ponderAOce enjoyed by one of the parties, it would be quite clear even if the history of 
the past had not already elucidated it, that mutual co-operation of the two great sections 
of the Indian nation is only an advantage, not a necessity to nationalism. Hindus are no 
way inferior Hindu, not Mohammedan. We have the advantage in education. It is for 
the sake of Mohammedans themselves that we desire that nationality should be a common 

cause; not for nationality, which cannot ultimately lose, whoever opposes it. 

The geographical position of Bengal makes it inevitable that the solution of the 

problem of our mutual relationships should be arrived at here. 

“As long as Afghanistan towers upon the frontiers of the Panjub,” exclaimed an 

excitable Arya Somaji once, to us “Hindu and Mussalman must be at variance, there I* 
And certainly religious developments make it very difficult for Panjubis, until they have 
mastered new areas in education, to realise a nationalism that includes two religions, 
without in any way weakning the religious force of either. In the North West Provinces 

the sharpness of the contrast may die down; but it was naturally in Bengal that the secret 
was found. 

What is te be done f Go on realising the idea, ef coarse 1 Struggling for its reali¬ 
sation in every way that opens up to us 1 Go on trying to conceive of nationality, trying 
to imagine a perfect civic life, and striving to work out what we have imagined. Go on 
deepening our own education, struggling for new means of lifting and widening it. Go 
on ad Img to our literature, aiding in the instruction of the people, extending industry, 
tightening the boycott, strengthening ourselves in every possible way, stamping out jute, 
increasing rice, adding to wealth, gathering public opinion, making it articulate, learning 
all we can of India, and chastening and informing our own love of her. This is an immense 

programme. It leaves little room for hopelessness. It is summed up in one word as 
Nation-building. 

But our hope cannot be dimmed, for it is fixed in truth. The world is so fond of 
sectarian names that we forget that there is really, no such thing as a Hindu or a Mussalman. 
There are, really, only men, who call themselves by those names. All humanity is the 
prey of Truth. Tbe right, the noble, and the high is the only propaganda, and all men are 
open to it. Let us only realise it clearly enough, and the world must be converted. We 
would f4in realise Nationality iu such a fashion that even they who fight i^ainst it, must 
witness, perforce, to the truth of it Nay, do they not do so already ? And the Maho- 
medaa, who is as much the child of his mother as the Hindu, can he fight against her for 
ever ? Or can the wells of knowledge be for ever poisoned ? Woe be to the man who 
depends upon the making and telling of a lie, for verily his kingdom shall not endure 1 
The cause that is based upon the common love, shall not lose one of its children, in 
the end. Ten years hence Nationalism will count its missionaries, its apostles and its 

martyrs, as much amongst Mohammedans as amongst Hindus. Nothing that has a soul 
can for ever resist God 1 
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The Future Of India 


INDIA’S History is the History of what people f On a day afar oflf the white 
Aryans entered India after overcoming all the stupendous barriers of nature and man } 
by pushing aside like a thick curtain the dark wide forests which had spread over the 
face of this vast laud from east to west, they opened the doors of a theatre, brightly 
lit up, open to the sky, rich with varied crops and plants. Their wisdom, their power, 
their devotion that day laid the foundations of Indian history. But they could not say 
“India is ours only.” 

The Aryans merged in the non-Aryans. Even in the primitive age when the Aryan 
power was unimpaired, they used to marry non-Aryan Sudra women below their caste. 
Thereafter in the Buddhistic age this amalgamation become more unrestricted. When 
Buddhism declined and Hindu society set to repair its ring-fence and wished to raise a 
granite wall round itself, the country’s condition was such that in many places no pore 
Brahman could be met with, in many places Brahmans had to be invited from other 
provinces, and in many others, as tradition records, the king’s command invested men 
with the sacred thread and turned them into Brahmans. The purity of race on which 
the Aryans once prided themselves, has been defiled; the Aryans, by mixing with the 
iSudras, adopting many non-Aryan customs, creeds, gods and rites, and incorporating 
them into their society, have created a new society named Hindu society which is not 
only different from but in many respects also antagonistic to Vedie society. 
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Did Indian history come to a fall stop at this point in the past ? Did God allow 
her to say “The history of India is only the history of the Hindus” ? In the India of the 
Hindus, when the Rajput princes displayed the suicidal pride of valour by mutual war 
and carnage, in that age the Muslims entered the land through that loophole of inter¬ 
nal discord ; the new-comers spread on all sides, and by living and dying here for 
generations made the soil their own. 

If we draw the line here and say, “Thus far, and no farther”, we shall be onljr 
turning Indian history into a mere Hindu-Musalman history. But the Supreme Architect 
who is ever building up human society wider and wider from a narrow centre to a 
vast circumference,-will He drop that plan to gratify our pride ? 

It is a mistake to imagine that God's Court attaches any importance to the ques¬ 
tion as to who will own India,—you or I, Hindu or Musrlman or any other race that may 
set up its dominion here. Don’t think that God is holding a court where the lawyers of 
different parties are fighting over their respective claims, and that when the case is* 
finally decided, one party—Hindu, Musalman, English or any other race,—will get a full • 
decree and set up its banner of ownership on the land. In our vain pride we imagine 
that in this world legal right fights against legal rights whereas the only fight waged is 
between truth and falsehood. 

Whatever is best, whatever is fullest, whatever is the supreme truth, f/zal is for all ; 
and that is ever trying to assert itself through every conflict and opposition. In propor¬ 
tion as we try to advance that with all our will, in that proportion only will our efforts 
succeed. The attempt to secure one’s own triumph, either as an individual or as a 
nation, has no abiding influence on the divine order of things. The banner of Grecian 
con(jucst, under Alexander’s guidance, failed to bring the whole earth under one 
sceptre, The failure dashed to the ground Grecian ambition, but that ambition has no 
bearing on the world today. The Roman universal empire in the course of its building 
was split up and scattered over Europe by collision with the Barbarians. Rome’s ambition 
was unrealised, but who in the world will mourn the loss today ? Greece and Rome 
have loaded the reaped harvest of their achievements in the golden boat of Time, but they 
themslves have not got any seat for ever in that boat, and Time is no loser by this fact 
only it has been spared a useless burden. 

The final purpoae of the history that is being built up in India is not that the 
Hindus or any other race will predominate here. Indian history has no less an object 
than this,—that here the history of man will attain to a special fulfilment and give an 
unprecedented form to its perfection, and make that perfection the property of all 
mankind. If in modelling the image of this perfection, the Hindu, Muslim or English¬ 
man utterly removes all trace of his own existing individual features, he may thereby 
no doubt destroy his national pride, but neither Truth nor Goodness will suffer. 

We are here to build up the Greater India. We are only an ingredeint of it. But 
if any building material turns contumacious and says,. “We are the final thing we will 
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not mix with the whole, we will preserve our separate existence,-"then all calculations 
are upset. A bit oi ingredient that cannot be built into a vast structure but persists in 
maintaining its life apart,-is sure to bo discarded one day. But he who says "I am 
nothing in myself ; I am wholly reserved for that whole which is being built,” will lose 
his littleness and will be preserved for ever as a part of a vaster thing. Similarly, that 
element of India which refuses to mix with the whole, which wants to stand isolated from 
the rest by concealing itself under the veil of a particular past,—will only set up obstruc¬ 
tions round itself, and the Divine Ordainer of India's history will send down on such 
an element blow after blow till at last it will be either crushed by supreme suffering into 
sameness with the rest, or swept off altogether as a useless encumbrance. For, remember 
India's history is not merely our history; on the other hand we have been collected here for 
building Indian history with. If we do not render ourselves worthy of this task, we 
alone shall perish. If we take pride in keeping ourselves pure and isolated by avoiding 
every sort of connection with every race, if we imagine that our history has been destined 
to perpetuate this pride in our successive generations^^—if we imagine that our religion is 
ours only, that our ceremonies are peculiar to us, that none else should enter our place 
of worship, that our ( sacred ) lore should be locked up in our special iron safe,—then 
we shall be unwillingly declaring only this that we have been sentenced to death in the 
universe, and are waiting for it in a prison of our own building. 

Recently the English have come from the west and occupied a chief place in 

Indian history. This event is not uncalled for, not accidental. India would have been 

shorn of fulness if it had missed contact with the west. The lamp of Europe is 
still burning. We must kindle our old extinguished lamp at that flame and start 
again on the road of Time. Do. you think that our ancestors had 3000 years ago 
finished acquiring whatever the world can ever give to man? No, we are not so un¬ 
fortunate, nor is the world so poor, as tha* supposition implies. If it be true that 

all that is possible for us to achieve was already achieved in the past, then we are 

utterly useless in the world’s field of action, and the earth will not retain such a 
burden as our race, if we believe that we attained to our utmost possible of per¬ 
fection in the age of our great grandfathers, if we try, by means of all our cere¬ 
monies and dogmas, to avoid contact with the present,—then what present can urge us, 
what future can lure us on to an active existence? The English have battered down 
our shaky door and entered our house like the messengers of the world’s Feastgiver 
in order to kindle among us a new energy—an energy which will prove our conviction 
that we too are needed by this world, that our work here is not confined to our 
petty selves but must ever remain alive and keep us alive by forming a daily in¬ 
creasing and manifold tie of knowledge, of love, of deed, between us and general huma¬ 
nity,—i}y means of many contrivances, many instigations. So long as we do not achieve 
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the true purpose of the coming of the English, so long as we do not start in their 
company to join the world’s great sacrifical feast,—even so long will they hustle us, 
break our easy slothful slumber. 

So long as we do not respond to the call of the English, so long as our contact 
with them , does not bear its true fruit,—we shall have no power to drive them out by 
force. The English have been sent ' by the Most High) on a mission, viz., to prepare 
that India which sprouted in the Past and is now developing its branches towards the 
Future. That India is the India of all humanity,—what right have we to exclude the 
English from that India before the time is ripe for it? What are we to (heat India ? Is 
that the India of us only? And what are "we’’?—Bengalis only, Marathas only? Punjabis 

only? Hindus only, or Muhammadans? No, those who will one day be able to say with 

perfect truth "wv are India, wc are Indians,” all (whether Hindus, Muslims, Englishmen 
or any other race) who will join that undivided vast ‘we’ and be incorporated with it,- 
they and they alone will have the right to order who should stay in India and who 
should go out of it. 

We must fulfil the purpose of our connection with the English. This is our 

task to-day in the building up of Great India. If we turn our face aside, if we 

isolate ourselves, if we refuse to accept any new element, we shall still fail to resist 
the march of Time, we shall fail to impoverish and drfraud Indian history. 

The highest intellects of our country in the modern age have spent their lives at 
the task of reconciling the West to the East. For instance. Ram Mohan Ray. One 
day he stood up alone to unite India with the rest of the world on the common basis of 
humanity, no custom, no convention could obstruct his vision. W'ith a wonderfully liberal 
heart and liberal head he could accept the West without discarding the East. In every 
department he alone laid the foundations of New Bengal. Thus in the teeth of every oppo¬ 
sition from his fellow-countrymen, he all alone extended the field of our thought and action 
from the East to the West, he gave us the eternal heritage of man, the free heritage of 
Truth, he made us realise that we are of the whole earth, that Buddha, Christ and Muham- 
med lived and died for us, too. For each one of us has been garnered the fruit of the devotion 
of India’s sages (rishis); in whatever quaiter of the globe a great man has removed the 
barrier to Truth, or taken off the chains of inertia and set free the fettered powers of man, 
he is truly our own, each of us is truly blessed by him. Ram Mohan Ray did not keep 
the soul of India contracted or hedged round ; he has made it spread in space and time, 
he has built a bridge between India and Europe ; therefore it is that he still continues as 
a force in India’s reconstruction. No blind habit, no petty pride, could lead him to wage 
a foolish conflict with the purpose of great Time ;—of that purpose which did not expire 
m the Past, but, is advancing towards the Future, he has borne the banner, like .a hero in 
scorn of all obstacles. 

In Southern India, M.G. Ranade spent his life in linking together the East and the 
West. In his nature lay that creative power, that spirit of harmony, which binds men 



together, which builds up societj/ which banishes discord, and disarms the forces marshal* 
led against truth, charity and activity. Therefore he cound rise above all the sorrows and 
pettiness of the day, in spite of the diversity of customs and conflict of interests between 
Indians and Englishmen. His capacious heart and liberal intellect were ceaselessly busy in 
broadening the road by which India can acquire the materials for GREAT INDIANS 
history which the English are bringing,—in removing every obstacle to the completion of 
India. 

The great man whom Bengal lost a few years ago, Vivekananda, too, stood midway 
between the East and the West. His life’s lesson is not that we should exclude the 
influence of the West from Indian history and keep India shrunk and stunted for ever 
amidst narrow conventions. His was the genius that can assimilate,harmonise, create. He 
consecrated his life to the task of building a road which IndianUdeals may reach the West 
and western ideals may reach India. 

From the day when Bankim Chandra in his Bangadarshan magazine suddenly pro¬ 
claimed the feast of union between the Iilast and the West,-an immortal spirit entered 
Bengali literature ; Bengali literature took the road to success by joining in the purpose 
of great Time. That Bengali literature has so rapidly grown is only because it has torn 
off all those artificial bonds which prevented it from uniting with the world’s literature. 
It is being gradually so developed that it can easily make the ideas and spirit of the West 
its own. Bankim is great »iot merely by reason of what he himself wrote, but also because 
his genius smoothed the highroad of intellectual traffic between the Flast and the West in 
Bengali literature. The fact that this spirit of harmony has been set up amidst Bengali 
literature, has inspired its creative power. 

Thus we see from every side that the truly groat men of modern India, the ins- 
pirers of the new age, have such an innate liberality of mental constitution that in their 
lives neither the East nor the West is opposed and repressed, but both attain to fruition 
together. 

Our edcated men now-a-days think that the attempt of the various races in India 
to unite proceeds from a desire to gain political strength. But by so thinking we make 
what is larger subordinate to what is small. The union of all races in India is higher than 
all other aims, because it is only means of attaining to the fulness of humanity. Our 
failure to unite contracts the root of our humanity, hence all our powers have grown weak 
and are receiving checks everywhere, It is our sin ; it has impaired our virtue, hence 
it has impaired all our powers 

Our efforts at union will succeed only if we . look at this movement for union from 
that religious point of view. But the religious spirit is not limited within to any 
petty pride of race or political need. If we follow that religious spirit, our harmonising 
desire will not be limited to the numerous petty races of India, but will ever try to 
make even the English a part of the Indian nation* 






THE 


How should we regard the hostility which has recenfy sprung up between the 
English and the educated ( and even uneducated) public of India ? Is their no true principle 
involved in it ? Is it merely due to the arts of a few conspirators ? Is the present counter 
gale of hostility opposed to the history that is being built up by the union and conflict 
of the various races and forces that have assembled in the broad field of India ? 
Let us ascertain the real significance of this hostility. 

The Indian philosophy of Bhakii regards even hostility as an element of union. The 
legend runs that Havana gainted salvation by fighting against God ! The meaning of 
the story is that we perceive a truth most intimately when we are defeated by it. If 
we accept a truth easily, unquestioningly, we do not get the whole of it. Therefore scien¬ 
tific truth has established itself only by fighting hard against doubt and contradiction. 

We once went abegging to Europe, foolishly, inertly. Our reason was so clouded 
that we could not see that true acquisition cannot come from begging, that knowledge 
and political power alike have to be earned, i. e., to be acejuired by one’s own power in 
the teeth of opposition and conflict; what is put as alms into our hands is not truly our 
own. A manner of acquistion which is humiliating to us cannot be a source of gain to us. 

From this cause it is that for some time past wc have rebelled against Western edu¬ 
cation and influence. A new"born selfrespect has pushed us back from Europe towards 
our own country. In obedience to the will of great Time, this necessary selfrespect arose 
in us. Hitherto we had been taking things from the West without examination, without 
objection, weekly, humbly j we could not test them, appraise their value and thereby 
make them our own ; these foreign acquisitions bad become the accidents or luxuries 
of our life. Hence there has come the force of reaction against them. 

That Ram Mohan Ray could absorb the Western spirit was because the West did not 
overpower him, he was not weak within. lie stood on his own achievements when he was 
gathering in foreign things. He knew wherein India’s true wealth lay, and he had made 
it his own ; so, when he got anything from any other country, he had the instrument for 
weighing and measuring it. He did not, like a simpleton, sell himself for things whose 
value he could not understand. 

This power which lay innate in the character of the first leader of New India, is 
now trying to express itself in us through many movements and counter-movements, 
action and reactions. Therefore, this attempt runs to the opposite extremes in turn. 
Extreme Angla-phobia are alike pushing us and their resultant force is leading on to our goal. 

The present conflict between the English and the Indians is the result of this reaction ; 
our inner nature was being crushed while he took in English thought and power inertly, 
submissively. The pain in our nature accumulated unseen, and has now suddenly revealed 
itself and turned the hearts of the country strongly away from things English. 

Nor is this the only cause. The West has entered the house of India, we cannot 
turn it out in dissappointment, we must make it our own by our own strength. If we 
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lack that native power of absorption, then the aim of Time meets with a check and causes 
a revolution. On the other hand, if the West guards to express its true self to us, that 
too wall bring about unrest. 

If we do not meet with what is best, what is true, in the English people, if we see 
the English chiefly as soldiers or merchants, or as the mere drivers of the official machine 
by which the administration is conducted, if we do not come in contact with them in 
the field where men meet men as friends and can take each other to the heart, if we are 
kept under regulation and isolation from one another, then each must certainly be a 
cause of great sorrow to the other. In such circumstances the stronger party can pass 
Sedition Acts and try to tie down in iron chains the discontent of the weaker partyi 
but it will be only chaining discontent not removing it. Yet the discontent does not 
affect one party only. The English have no joy whatever while they live among the 
Indians as a painful thing to be put up with. At one time great souls like David Hare 
came very close to us and held before us a picture of the nobility of the English character* 
and the Indian students of that age really surrendered their hearts to the English race. 

But the English professors of the present day not only fail to bring to us the best 
features of their race, but they, by lowering the English ideal to us. also make our 
hearts averse to the English from our childhood. The result is that our modern students 
do not accept English learning and English literature with all their heart as the first 
set of our students did ; they swallow but do not assimilate. We do not now see any 
Indian student steeping his soul in the poetry of Shakespeare or burn with passionate 
enthusiasm as in the days of the old Hindu College. The loving connection which English 
literature can establish between us and the English race, is now meeting with checks. 
The Englishman in India, be he professor, magistrate, merchant, or police superintendent 
in all his dealings with us is not freely placing before us an example of the highest 
development of English civilisation. So the English are depriving us of the highest 

benefit we can derive from their coming to India, they are repressing our inherent 

powers, and curbing our self-respect. Good government and good laws alone are not the 
highest benefits to mankind. Office, court, law, rule,—these things do not constitute man. 
Man wants man, and if he gets that, he is ready to put up with many sorrows and many 
wants. Justice and law as a substitude for man is like stone as a substitude for bread. 
The stone may be a rare and precious things but it cannot remove (the hear’s ) hunger. 

It is because the full union of the East and the West is being thus obstructed, that all 
sorts of troubles are now raising their heads. It is an intolerable and harmful state of 
things when two races live close together and yet do not mix. One day the effort to 

remedy this situation is sure to assert itself. It is a revolt of the heart, and hence it 

does not count the cost of its consequences, it is even ready to accept suicide. 

But, for all that, it is true that this repulsion is temporary, because we are bound to 
unite truly with the West, and India has no escape from accepting whatever is worthy 
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of acceptance in the West. So long as a fruit is not ripe it must cling to the branch, and 
if it is then detached from the branch it will not attain to maturity. 

We are responsible for the failure of the English to fully unfold in India whatever is 
best in their race. Remove our want, and their miserliness will vanish of itself, '^t'he 
Scripture rightly says, “Unto him that hath, wUl be given,^' 

We must gain strength of every kind; then only can the English give us that which 
they have conic here to impart So long as they despise us, our union with them is im¬ 
possible, and we must again and again return empty-handed from their doors. 

We cannot acquire with ease whatever is greatest, whatever is best in the English; we 
must win them. If the English are good to us out of pity, it will not benefit us. It is only 
by our humanity that we can rouse their humanity, there is no easier way than this to 
gain truth. Remember that whatever is best among English institutions has been acquired 
even by the English at the cost of hard suffering, storm and stress. If we wish to get that 
truly, we must have strength within us. Those of us who present themselves at the court 
of the English with folded palms and lowered head, in search of title, honour or post, 
only draw out the Englishman’s meaner elements; they corrupt the manner of England’s 
expression of herself in India. Again, those of us who, in reckless uncontrolled fury, 
want to attack the English wildly, only rouse the baser nature of the foreigner. If we 
say that India has stimulated to an extreme the Englismen’s cupidity, haughtiness, cowar¬ 
dice or cruelty, then it will not do to cast the blame for it on the English, we must bear the 
major portion of the offence. 

In their own land, English society is ever applying various means from all directions 
to keep down the lower nature of the Englishman and rouse his nobler self; the whole 
force of society is working without respite to keep each member on a high level. By this 
means English society by sleepless vigilance is exacting for itself the fullest benefit th.at 
in general it can possibly derive from its body. 

In India this influence of English society does not fully operate on the Englishman. 
Here the Englishman is not joined to any society with the fulness of man. The English 
society here is a narrow professional Civilian Society, Merchant Society, or Military 
Society. The conventions of each such society are constantly raising round it a hard crust 
but there is no force in powerful operation around it to break the crust by causing a con¬ 
tact with full humanity. The Indian environment can only develop them into strong 
civilians, devoted merchants, and pucca soldiers; hence wo do not feel their contact as 
human contact. Therefore, when a Civilian sits on the Criminal Bench of the High 
Court we are seized with despair, because we fear that from him we can only expect a 
Civilian’s justice and not a judge’s justice. 

Again, in our trade with England, Indian society, by reason of its misery and weakness 
cannot keep awake the Englishism of the English. Therefore, India is being deprived of 
the benefit which she might have got if true Englishmen had come here. We only meet 
with Western merchants, soldiers and Burra Sahibs of courts and offices, but the Eastern 
man does not meet the Western man. It is only because the western man is not revealing 



himself, that we are having all our unrest and conflict, all our sorrow and shame. Aiu^i 
we must confess that there is failing on our part too, for which the true English nature ia. 
not revealing itself, nay even undergoing a distortion here. As the Upanishads have itr 
"The Supreme Spirit cannot be attained by the weak''; no great truth can be gained by 
the weak; he who wishes to gain a god must have divine qualities in his own nature. 

It is not by violent speech or rash deed that one's strength is shown. Sacrifice is the 
sign of strength. So long as the Indians will not welcome the good by displaying a spirit 
of self-sacrifice, so long as they will not be able to renounce fear, self-interest and com¬ 
fort, for the good of the whole country,-even so long all that we ask for from the English 
will be like begging alms, and all that we get by so begging will only increase our 
shame and weakness. When we make our country truly our own by our exertions, by 
our sacrifices, when we establish our true right over our country by dovoting all our 
powers to promote education and public health, and thereby remove all the wants of the 
country and make every improvement,-then we shall not have to stand humbly before the 
English. Then we shall be comrades of our English rulers in India, then the English will have 
to livein harmony with us, then there will be no meanness among us and conse<iuently no short¬ 
coming on the part of the English. So long as we, out of personal or collective ignorance, 
cannot treat our countrymen properly like men, so long as our landlords regard their te¬ 
nants as a mere part of their property, so long as the strong in our country will consider 
it the eternal law to trample on the weak, the higher castes will despise the lower as worse 
than beasts,-even so long we cannot claim gentlemanly treatment from the English as a 
matter of right, oven so long wo shall fail to truly awaken the English character, even so 
long will India continue to be defrauded of her due and humiliated. Today India is on 
every side defrauding and humiliating herself in scripture, religion, and society; she is not 
awakening her own soul by means of truth and sacrifice; therefore she is not getting from 
others what she otherwise might have had. Therefore the union with the West is not be¬ 
coming complete in India (as it has done in .Japan), that union is not bearing full fruit, 
but only giving us shame and pain. We cannot escape from this misery by overthrowing 
the English by force or cunning. When Englard’s union with India is perfected, all need 
of this conflict (between the English and us) will cease of itself. Then in India province, 
will join province, race will join race, knowledge will be linked with knowledge, endeavour 
with endeavour ; then the present chapter of Indian history will end and she will merge 
in the larger history of the world. 
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The Place Of Education 
In National Regeneration 


It has already bee?» observed that when The Modern Rerieiv made its deburt into our 
national life, the process of reuaissauce which has been going on for well nigh a century, 
had arrived at a phase of regeneration and reconstruction that marks the opening years of 
a distinctive stage in our national evolution. 

We have already seen how vital a part English Education played in the earlier phases 
of this renaissance. Indeed, it would bs true to say that one of the principal instruments 
of this renaissance was itself the introduction of Englis Education into this country which, 
by creating contacts with the dynamic mind of early modern Europe, re-awakened the 
Indiin mind from the torpor and placidity of a paralyzing raideavalism into which it had 
fallen with the revival of the Brahminical cult and the re-established dominance of sacer¬ 
dotalism in the Indian social polity. There is no doubt that the Islamic conquest had, in 
limited measure, generated tiny pockets of rationalism among the infinitesimally small 
community of Arabic and Persian scholars, but the Indian priesthood was, nevertheless, 
able to maintain its undisputed dominance over the Indian social polity. In fact Baja Ram 
Mohan’s own militant rationalism drew early nourishment from his deep Arabic and Persioti 
scholarship which led his inquiring mind to study the scriptures of other religious faiths 
and cultural movements in their respective languages and, thus, enabled him to lay the 
foundations of system of Comparative Theologies and Oomperative Religions the study 
of which is now known to have fed and nurtured that catholic universalisra towards which 
the Raja’s own quests had been increasing directing him and which is now accepted as 
the only hope for the future survival of the human species. 



At the turn of the century with the rise of what may be described as the school of 
positive Indian nationalism, the question of Education assumed a vital significance. It should 
be realised that the preceding generation of our national leaders were only able to conceive 
of an Indian nationhood in the context of continued and continuing British political over- 
lordship or suzereinty. They were unable to think in terms of a wholly self-reliant and self- 
dependent Indian nation exclusive of any connection with the British,—at least in the volu¬ 
minous political literature of that period of our history no evidence to the contrary has, so 
far been, discovered. It was only with the turn of the century and the rise of what, for 
lack of any other more adeq»iately descriptive term, may be described as the New India 
school of political thought, that thinking in this, so far unexplored direction, appears to have 
commenced. It appears to have horrified our older generation of national leaders some of 
whom even went to the length of tendering their public apologies to the British Government 
and Parliament for this what they described as wholly ‘^irresponsible statements by a micros¬ 
copic band of hot-headed youths who represented nohodt/" and hoped that the British Go¬ 
vernment would not, on this account, be dissuaded from honouring certain commitments they 
had already made as regards the appointment of a representative Indian to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 

But these irresponsible and hot-headed youths “who represented nobody” were 
able to attract such a large following from among the intellectuals of the country, that 
there were even a few defectors from the older leadership to this new school of thought. 
Thus, we find the late Asutosh Chaudhuri, while presiding over the Bengal Provincial 
Conference in 1904 in Burdwan, denouncing the metheds employed by his erstwhile 
colleagues on the old Congress platform, as sheer political mendicancy. The cult of 
self-determination and self-reliance which asked for no concession whatever from the 
British rulers but demanded that our people, by their own constructive effort, earned 
the right to determine and regulate the policies which would guide the governance of 
the country, came to be almost universally accepted all over the country outside the 
limited circle of the old Congress leadership. Indeed, the old leadership had to com¬ 
promise with this new school of thought ; thus we find the late Surendranath Bauerjea 
accepting the leadership of the Swadeshi Movement in Bengal on the distinct and clearly 
laid-down foundation of self-determination and self-dependence. 

Indeed, later historians generally agree, that Lord Curzon’s Partition of Bengal 
was mainly inspired by the need to counter this rising tide of self-reliant and militant 
nationalism by an application of the notorious and well-tried policy of “balance of power”. 
The lines followed in determining the principles of the Partition would indicate 
that what Lord Curzon desired was not really to ensure greater administrative expediency 
and chesion but to isolate the people of Bengal into separate and self-exclusive compartments 
along communal and so-called linguistic lines. The anti-Partition agitation demonstrated 
that the younger Indian leadership had not merely seen through his game with perfect 
jiarity of understanding but were even able to turn the table upon the author of the 
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Partition itself, by utilizing the occasion with almost prophetic pre-vision of the future to 
fashion and mould a self-reliant and fearless nation which would now begin to work for 
its own emancipation along fresh lines which would completely rob the British of all 
initiative or even discretion in the process. 

In fashoining this new kind of militant nationhood, the leadership of the movement 
realised from the very beginning the vital role that education of the people must play in 
the process. With an unsual sense of realism they foresaw the need to wrest the initiative 
in the educational structure of the country from the British and make it nation-oriented 
so that the mind of the educated may no longer remain shackled to British thought and 
European institutions and be made free to draw nourishment from the country’s own 
history and institutions. What they desired was not to push the’country back to mideaval 
traditionalism ; but to clear the educational atmosphere of the cobwebs of British tradi¬ 
tionalism which had inevitably crept into its structure under offiical design and influence. 
When education had become fundamentally Indian in content, they realised, it should 
be dynamic enough to gather and assimilate knowledge from the entire universe. The 
purpose of education was, fudamentally, to release the human mind from the shackles 
of inherited, imposed or environmental inhibitions into the dynamics of creative freedom.' 
It was with this purpose that the leaders of the Movement organised the National 
Council of Education. Apart from secondary schools of the high school standard, the 
Council organized numerous primary schools with a view giving a national slant to 
what may be described as liberal education. But one of the most important projects of 
the Council was the Bengal Technical Institute whore engineering and allied technical skills 
would be developed along modern but nationally oriented lines and the Association for 
the Cultivation of Science was promidgatcd to encourage and foster fundamental scientific 
research. 

Duo to a system of tremendous official obstruction and oppression most of the national 
high and primary schools eventually died out, but both the Bengal Technical Institute and 
the Association for the Cultivation of Science survived and continued, against the heaviest 
odds, to do a great deal of very valuable work. The munificent gifts of the late Rashbehari 
Ghosh and other generous donors enabled the Bengal Technical Institute to eventually ac¬ 
quire the status of a full-fledged and multi-purpose engineering institution and and, after 
the attainment of Independence, it has attained to the status of a University with a wide range 
of faculties and Departments of post-graduate researches and studies. The Association for 
the Cidtivation of Science has also continued to hold its own in the field of fundamental scien¬ 
tific research. 

But if the high and primary schools had died out, the policies and objectives of the 
National Council of Education not merely continued to survive but had begun to increasingly 
overlay and influence the country’s over-all educational policies and programmes. But for 
the active intrusion of the National Council of Education into the field of general education 
the process of emancipation of education from a paralyzing measure of official initiative 
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and control would, conceivably, have taken much longer than it had. The result had 
been that even during the British regime education, in general, had largely become 
autonomous in the country and was able to follow lines largely independent of official 
British imposition and guidance. 

The process was already well established when The Modern ^evieio intruded into the 
country’s intellectual and cultural life a little more than sixty years ago. Education and 
its myriad problems and its social and national objectives naturally became one of the 
principal concerns of The Modern Renew and we find even as early as the initial year of 
its publication, valuable and thoughtful contributions being made by it to the existing 
thinking on the subject. Indeed, The Modern, 'Bieview might claim to have considerably 
widened the educational horizon of the country even from the year of its inception and 
to have struck several new and fresh lines of speculation calculated to broaden the 
/ concepts of a dynamic and fuller educational programme. 

In the following pages we arc reproducing some of these thoughts to which The 
Modern Review gave expression from time to time and-most of which would seem to be 
amazingly relevant oven to this day. 






National Education 


In some places, national schools have been opened, mostly for secondary education, 
We do not deny their need and utility. But primary schools of this description are 
at least as necessary. There ought not to be any excuse for saying that the more well- 
to-do classes care for the education of their own children alone, that the bureaucracy 
are the real ma-bap of the farmer and peasant folk, the artisan and the day-labourer, 
and that those who are conscious of the fact of nationality do not practically show 
that they so feel the bond of nationaitly as to extend a helping hand to the dwellers itj 
huts who are really the nation. Our indifference in this matter would be fatal to the 
national cause. 

Our demand for independent schools does not mean that (lovernraent need not or 
should not educate the people. We demand and would eagerly welcome and accept 
universal free education, by whomsoever given. But in India so much leeway has to be 
made up that unless both Government and the people make strenuous efforts to give 
the benefits of education to all children of school-going age, the solution of the problem 
must be relegated to a distant future. Departmental methods have the tendency, more¬ 
over, to run on a single groove ; whereas it is only by a wide variety in educational 
methods that the many needs of human nature and of the various classes and individuals 
living in a country can be met. Besides, as we have hinted above, it is not the business 
of an alien Government to foster the growth of patriotism and nationality. In fact the 
tendency may sometimes be justly suspected to lie quite in the opposite direction, as the 
elimination of English history from the Calcutta University curriculum shows. 

Nothing therefore, is so important as our halting attempts at national educa¬ 
tion. ‘Heroes," as a great man said to a friend the other day, “arc made, not born, by 
heroic thought". It is the greatest mistake to think that heroes are born, like poets. 
Nothing of the sort All of us have the stuff in us. It wants encouraging, and it wants 



opportaaitj. That is all. What! Are Indians less heroic than other people f Not 
refer to the past achievements of Hindu and Mussalman commanders and common soldiers i 
alike, are Indian soldiers of the present day inferior in gallantry to Europeans ? And 
heroism is displayed not chiefly or in its highest form in the battlefield alone, nor is its 
conflend to the male sex. An ancient form of benediction in India to women was, "She the 
mother of heroes. But it is only women cast in heroic mould that become the mothers of 
herees. Every school-boy knows the names of Indian heroines. But among Indian women 
were they alone heroic ? What of suttee ? This is isolated heroism of the spirit. What 
the world trembles before is united heroism, aggressive heroism, heroism of the muscles. 
The latter, however, to those really capable of the former, is mere child’s play. 

Human beings, however, are easily hypnotised by ideas. Surround a child with an 
atmosphere in which he is familiar with the idea that all his ancestors have been cowards, 
and the boy will become like, not the real but the imaginary, forefathers. It is for this 
this reason that national education is so important. No other can really interpret the 
nation! past to the children of the nation. 

Look at modern armies. A thousands men live in cantonments under the chai|;e 
of two or three oflficers, and fail to realise what slaves they are. They rise and go to bed 
at the hour laid down. They marry if they have permission. They submit to punishments 
like so many children. And finally, it is even expected that they will stand up and face 
death without breaking ranks. The thing is absurd, incredible, yet it is true—armed men 
marshalled and disciplined and set up to be shot at, by a few non-combatant oflicers. 
Yes, it is true. And more. We know that just in proportion as we ourselves were highly 
developed and sensitive, we should find it impossible to break the ranks. We should 
obey implicity those absurd orders, subversive of commonsense and natural instincts of 
self-protection. We should share in the hypnotism. This is why one idea can only be 
killed by another idea. This is why miracles are and will be worked in India by the 
word nationality. It is why national education is so all-important. 

THE MODERN REVIEW 
1907, Pp. 417-18 




Free Education 


Eveiy civilised country has long recognised the duty of the State to provide 
free education to all children living therein, and compell those to attend school who 
might not desire to do so. The British Indian Government has not yet done its duty 
in this respect. The Imperial Government has no doubt invited the provincial Govern¬ 
ments to express their opinions on the subject j but it is not known when the decision of 
the former will be published. In the meantime let us try to see clearly what the consequ¬ 
ences of free education given by the state in a subject country like India are likely to be. 
The first result would probably be the disappearance of all private primary schools, unless, 
of course, individuals or association maintained such institutions of their own. It is notori¬ 
ous that in recent years all vernacular text-books have been so expurgated or written to 
order as not to contain a single sentence or passage that breathes heroism and patriotism, 
and fills the mind with a desire to serve the motherland and assert national rights. 
History has been and in future will be distorted in increasing measures to suit the purpo¬ 
ses of the foreign bureaucracy. This is enough to show the kind of literature that will 
be provided for primary school children. Shall we, therefore, oppose free education? No 
thousand times no. But what are we going to do to provide our national patriotic lite¬ 
rature to children and the mass of the people, and thus take advantage of the educational 
weapon to forward the national cause? What are we going to do to provide independent 
free primary schools for our children in villages and towns? The Government does 
not care much for discontent and unrest in the ranks of the educated minority. But it 
certainly desires that the mass of the people should be on its side. And more and 
more legislation and administrative measures will have the tendency to create an oppo¬ 
sition of interests between the classes and the masses. Have we sufficient foresight 
and patriotism and energy to percieve all this and create a solidarity of feeling and 
interests among the olassesi or have we not? 
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The EdocatioD Of 
Girls And Women 


In Council Chambers, official reports, and our own conferences, the question of the 
education of girls and woman has fortunately of late been somewhat to the force. But 
the paramount importance of the question and its exact bearings do not always seem to 
be properly understood. The vast majority of Indian girls and women are illiterate, 
though we do not admit that our women are, on the account, without any education. 
In the domestic virtues, and some social virtues, too, they are unsurpassed in all the 
world. This certainly implies education. They have education of a certain type, there¬ 
fore, but it is not of a form adapted to modern exigencies. We have to change its form 
and make it wider. The change of form must, however, preserve the old altruism, or we 
shall have deterioration in character, the most precious objective of all educational 
processes. Yet men also must seek the education of woman ulti'uistically, for the sake 
of woman herself or the country, not beeause it is convenient to have a wife who can read 
the clinical thermometer or keep accounts or write a letter, a delightful to have one who 
can sing or even discuss archaeology! 

We seem to hear the ideal womanhood or India that must co-operate'more and 
more with her manhood for the upbuilding of the nation, say : “You men, who have 
hitherto had this exquisite reverence for women, as for one too holy to be looked upon, have 
now to become her developers, the sculptors of new types, the 'mothers as it were, being 
men, of a now greatness and raasculinty in women. In order to do this, you will have to 
look her firmly and squarely in the face, estimating her real virtues and also her faults 
without false sentimentality. Woman is sometimes, but by no means always, a veritable 
goddess. In future you cannot be only worshipper. You will also sometimes have to become 
the surgeon, and yet with all this, you will need the old reverence and ideality more than 
ever. Like the mediaeval sculptor who held that the angelic form already existed within 
the marble block, his task being only to set it free, you also will believe in the Ideal 
which mind and soul are already struggling to reach, your task being only to^. set them free 


for the flight upwards. s 

“More and nore you will need and seek clear thought as to what i^tig)ng and what 

weak in woman, and having reached it, you will worship the 8trong,sPO|^ fecessarily the 

attractive or the winsome, or the beautiful, but always the strong.^ ^ith regard to 

women, may be divided into well-marked classses and only jtfieS gSa^stS and strongest 

seek for strength." j S' 
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Foreign And National 
Eienients In Education 


The burning fjucstion amongst us with regard to Education, is of the relative positions 
in the ideal system of foreign and national elements. The theocratic, or strictly national 
education, is utterly inadequate to our present needs, unless it can be made to re-incorpo¬ 
rate certain ideas of organisation and aggression, of offence and defence, which it must 
have included at one time, but which long ages of peace have caused to drop out of it. On 
the other hand, those persons who have !been sacrificed, in the name of reform, the 
national need of experience, persons who have been born and brought up in an artificial 
environment, amongst foreign ideas and foreign manners,-their semblance of education lying 
in the glib use of the English language,-have in no case attained a result which could 
invite others to follow in their wake. English and European learning, would appear to be 
necessary to efficiency ; but they do not appear to have the power by themselves of creating 
efficiency. They do not appear to be any substitute for it. 

We must remember that most people never achieve more than a smattering of 
knowledge. Judging from the experience of Bengal, it would seem that when this 

is foreign, the resn’t is the deetb, if every thing resombling education. The 
be ‘ Madras, amongst those ‘low’ castes who speak English 
’ive, and die, orphaned of human culture. 

ound, of language, habits, thought, and family 
the realm of foreign learning—such ns we see 
because there is enough of chidhood’s memo* 
mind back to a conception of solidarity with 
thout any such fundamental and perliminary 
lere could this receive better illustration than 
ons amongst the Parsees. Men of the old 
mothers had been orthodox, and whose in* 
4niehed, these men were persistently and 
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generously Indian, and national; although their own lives might be European in ou 
form. Is the same true of the present generation of Parsees ? What have they in 
own past that represents to them India ? What tie of the heart is there ? How could W^ 
expect, then, that they could look backwards—as India probablyjappears to them—for M 
line of their advance ? If we analyse the education of the men who have attained distinoi 
tionin modern India, we shall find that their dip into Western lenrning has invariably^; 
had behind it a strong vernacular backing. 

This is the case with Rammohon Ray, Vidyasagar, Vivekananda, Banade, Bose* 
Tilak, Rajendra Lall Mitra, and a dozen others. It will happen occasionally that from 
Western learning, by sheer force of intellect and thought, a man will find his true place 
in the world, and come back to re-create it. But when this happens, it is always^ to 
mourn his own lack of national tastes and associations which ought to have been instinc* 

tive and innate. ( 

No, the foreign learning is excellent, even necessary, as a tool, but not as a mastw. 

With our mother's milk, we must imbibe the thoughts and affections of the national life. 
Only the blossm that is perfect can form the cradle of the perfect fruit. 

THE MODERN REVIEW 
1907 


Metbods Of Vacation 

Few subjects are at present regarded amongst us as of greater importance than methods 

of Education. The National Education movement has given scope which was much needed, 

to our love of country and sense of responsibility in this matter. And the result is not to 
make us desire to go back to the past, and become petrified there, but rather to make us 
thirst for the utmost that is known to day, that we may assimilate and attempt to re-apply 
it. We have as much use for the best that the world has attained in our schools and colleges 
of the present and the future. For this reason we welcome the papers on the Kinder¬ 
garten, of which the first- is printed in this number, and others are to follow. We hope 
that they will stimulate effort and enquiry in this direction. Every teacher of young, 
children would do will to take up the problem of the child-garden school of India, as 
Proebel himself saw it for Europe, and see what he can make of it. It is certain that we 
have to find a new application of the principles discovered by Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Cooke. And it is also certain that everyone should be able to contribute towards thaC 
re-application. THE MODERN REVIEW 

August —1908, P. 164 



Libert; Versus 
Antbority In Education 


We wish to call the attention of all educationists to the article printed in this issue, on 
•Liberty versus Authority in Education. The paper has a value for all of us, transcen¬ 
ding its more immediate and direct app ication, so clearly does it distinguish between the 
authority that is merely repressive and compelling, and the authority that gives shelter to 
the growth of liberty, even in the earliest stages of development. Besides this, the paper 
affords us a glimpse into the perplexities and ideals of western civilisation. The strife of 
wills which it describes is perhaps an inevitable result of individualism carried to excess, 
and if we are to embark on such a phase of evolution it is all important that we should, 
from the beginning, carry with us the corrective of appropriate saving ideals. Many forces 
in the life of to-day are propelling us in the direction of smaller family-groups and greater 
social isolation in cities. While we yield to these influences, as we must do more or less, 
let us not forget the sweetness and glory of our past. Let us never decry the deep civili¬ 
sation of our communal life, in home and village, where the old and the young form a 
common care, and find a common happiness; where labour is shared, and the social will 
is expressed through the individual, in sweetness and sacrifice. Keeping a firm hold on 
these yirtues and achievements of our dharma, we shall be the better able to make our 
advance in '.isolation, an advance also in that mutual generosity which is 'Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.' 

But there is a more direct and obvious value in the paper published, than any of 
these. It is true that the estrangement here described as between parent and child, is 
somewhat startling to the Indian mind. It is true that the principle laid down by the 
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^ter, has been enunciated in the famous Sanskrit maxim, "After sixteen, a father 
should treat his son as his friend.'^ But, on the other hand, if for parent we substitute 
teacher, or school master, throughout this paper if for ‘home,’ we read school or 
college, we shall find the method described, and the question discussed, exceedingly 
illuminating. There can be no doubt that now, and for some years to come, education 
is our national function. It is a function that no other can perform for us. When Prof. 
Geddes commenting on Sir Henry Graik’s remarks on this subject, said recently that the 
last persons to be entrusted with the problem of its future direction were those "wooden 
heads,” the Europeanised lawyers and others, whom Government Education in this country 
had already turned out, he was wrong, wooden-headed as some of us may be ; it is we our¬ 
selves, and no other on our hehalf, who have now, consciously and deliberately, to under¬ 
take the problem of our own education. We dare not leave it longer to others. We 
cannot longer profess the confidence that would make it possible to do so. /Some of those 
who have been called ‘wooden-headed’ will undoubtedly be led to interest themselves in 
this great task. What then ? They are surely not more ‘Europeanised’ than Europeans 
themselves ! They have a love for their own land, and a sense of responsibility for the 
future of their own people to which it would be absured for Europeans to lay claim. And 
however superficially Anglicised they may be, their subconscious knowledge and asso¬ 
ciations are all Indian through and through. We do not deny that they are likely to make 
some mistakes. But we do deny that their mistakes are not likelyito be in any sense so serious 
or so misleading as those of foreigners. Better the very woodenest of these wooden heads 
of our own, than the utmost mechanical perfection of outsiders. From the point of view 
of the wooden-head himself, again, it may be asked, why is he wooden f Is it not just 
because he has no opportunity of applying his education, such as it is ? He has a right 
to carry all the responsibilities, and do all the duties, of a man. Only by facing these 
can he rise into the fulfilment of his own humanity, and become truly civilised. As W. 
J. Bryan said of self-government, so we of education: "It is always only a relative term ; 
No people do it so well that they could not be improved, and none so badly, that it 
might not be worse,” We must express ourselves, nay, we have a right to express our¬ 
selves, and by self-expression, by steadily proceeding from known to unknown, to achieve 
our own development. 
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Edncdon And The Unrest 


In the recent Indian debate in the House of Lords, Lord Curzon said, speaking 
of the causes of the unrest : 

“It will be admitted by every one that first and foremost among these is the educa¬ 
tion we have given to the people of the country. It has taught the people of India the 
catchwords of Western civilsation without inspiring them with its ideas or spirit or 
inculcating its sobriety, ( cheers ). It has sharpened their intellect without forming their 
characters.” 

Lord Morley said : "I think his diagnosis about education-"is thoroughly sound.” 
Lord Cromer said : 

“I am in entire concurrence with the noble lord dehind me ( Lord Curzon ) that by 
far the most important cause of all in producing this unrest is the system of education. 
The main defects of the educational system in India are twofold. In the first place, 
the education is far to literary ; there is not enough attention paid to elementary educa* 
'tion, with the result that nothing has been done to temper the ignorance of the masses. 
Let us endeavour to rectify our mistakes in education, and do something also for elementary 
education.” 

Lord Lamington said : 

“Every attention should be paid to the development of primary education"-He would 
suggest that, without limiting the facilities for higher education, it should be given to 
to the public at its proper cost” 

(An eminently shopkeeperlike suggestion ! ) Similar views were expressed in the 
Commons during the Indian Budget Debate by Mr. Rees and others. 
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The only note of dissent in the Lords was sounded by Lord Courtney who said: — 

The noble lord who opened the debate and Lord Cromer had referred to th# 
system of education, as, perhaps, the primary cause of the political agitation, and th<jy 
suggested some change in the mode ef CLlucation to meet the evil in the future, 'Tba^ 
appeared to him a very narrow view of the e lncaiion we had given in India. That systeiu 
was bringing the educated Indiait into contact with the ideas of the West, and it waa 
impossible that anything his noble fri nd could do would prevent the intercommunication 
of ideas between Last and West. 

Reading between ihe lines of the diH'ererit speeches, we conclude that Government 
is sure to limit the facilities for liiglo r education. Whether primary education is really 
going to be extended, or the promise of its «’.\fensioi: will simply be made a pretext fof 
dealing a blow at higher education cannot be d» finitely ptedicted. Wo only note that in 
the Coiiiuions Mr. Buchanan has dee! u'cj that “tinancial reasons prevented any large 
increa'c in the grant f>r eiluc.itioe.,” which is a deathless old stoiy. We are also sure 
that by teehnicai education the noble bids meant eliully the making' of bronco and blauco 
ami of till bovn«, and things oi ■^oit. (.)ue thing is clear. We mu't lieueeforth depend 
for the oibication of oil’' people v iy much more on our own resources that we have been 
ac( li't nied tii. 

'i'ne oob'e lords forgot ( a-, mo't ii g'i'ihmea do ) that England is not the arbiter 
of the destinies or India, -fJod is. If Eiiglaiid had not giv n India We^tet•tl education, there 
would still have eorne tiie pres vit awak<-ni g. England has not given Westeru education 
to .1 ipan, Cliiua, I’er-i i, or I’urkfy. But there h is been an awakening iu all these 
couii‘ri<!>. E\eii Turkey h iniw’got a coestitiition, w'hich has canied uuwo.»ted rejoicings 
among people of all creeds in that ciipiiv. ft may be that bv retiring entirely or par¬ 
tially iroiii the Held of lugh cdueatii ii, (.ii'veiiiment will really be instruiinmtal in etiecting 
a greater awakening than now, 

liord Cur/.on is of opinion that Western education has not taught us AVestern 
sobrieiy. Does he mean th.il we d • not dr ik as liilie as Wo^teiii people do f No ? It 
dawns upon our mii-d now lliat pf-ri'aj - he '•pok'* of political sobiiety. Poiiiaps he meant 
to hold up to ouradmiiiiig ga/eih'' b.easing oi tne \Vind '\ss <1 miniitcM, Irish cattle¬ 
driving, fighting in 1 gislative assemblies, and m lo r sober political methods of the West, 
and condemned the violent Indian method-; of .-ending luirablo memorials, passing resolu¬ 
tions, making speeches, «tc. 

Lord Chirzoa also said that Wcstt-rii education had not formed our characters. We 
should have been highly obliged if his L . dsliip had named a few prominent Englishmen 
whose characters he would like ns to imitate. We wonder if Hampden and Pyui and 
Milton and Wilborforce and the Seven Bishops and Latimer would have been among 
them ;—or perhaps Titus Oates ? W hat is his idea of ciiaracter J* 
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Defects Of The 
National Education Movement 


When hotnc years ago Sir Oooroodas Banerji published a book on education, it 
was obseved that he had not a single word to say oii the eduoation of girls aud women. 
It was all about the education of boys and young men that he wrote. This defect eliiiga 
to the national education movement, with which he is prominently connected. It is a curious 
nation that thinks only of the men and 'guores the existence of the women altogether. When 
the occasion ic(]nires it, the nationalist trots out the names of 8ita and Savitii and 
Ahalya Bai to silence the adverse critic, but he is in many cases content to accept the 
( generally menial ) services of his women-folk and to forget that Situs and Ahalya Bais 
did not grow wild on the soil of India. There was some sort of culture, some sort of 
social polity at the bottom, and this culture did not consist in looking mainly to the 
creature comforts of the male population. 

It is true the Indian man reveres his mother, and is generally subservient to the 
wishes of his wife. It is true also that the the Indian women^s spirituality and spirit of 
self-effacement arc- in many instances highly developed. But it is also true that her mental 
horizon and sphere of work are in too many cases little better than those of a household 
drudge. To call her a Devi { a goddess ) does not deceive her. 

Another defect of the national education movement is that it has done almost nothing 
for the masses, i'he nation dwells in huts and hovels. To call a movement national 
which practically ignores these dwellers in huts and hovels is a misnomer. 

No movenumt can grow and be permanent which is not broad-based on the people’s 
welfare. Anglo-Vernacular schools may be necessary for the sons for the middleclass 
gentry, but primary Vernacular schools for the children of the poor are more urgently 
needed. The money that goes to maintain one High School will suffice to maintain twenty 
Primary Schools. And even if no outside help is received, there is not a village that will 
not support its teacher, who must, of course, board round, and be satisfied with meagre 
payments in coin and the overflowing gratitude and sincere respect of the villagers. 
And are not these better than what clerks generally get in Government and mercan¬ 
tile offices ? 

Our Vernacular school literature has been sterilised. If we wish to make it inspri- 
ing, a primary national education movement is the only means that we can think of. 
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Indian Musical 
Education 


f The Tdeal Of ART-EDtrcAxioy. East And .\fu.s(rAf, Instruments ] 

It is the duty of idi Jirtisfs to be beautifu!. The ut;Iiness of#false asoeticism has uo 
place in their livoh. 'Phcy should be adorned, and in turn adorn all thinc^s both subtle and 
physical, with the same rhaste and ceaseless and impassioned gra<M‘ with which tiature for 
ever beautifies her cliildren ; and, like nature, they sliould be inspired of God. 

Saf/s the Mmida/iOpantshad ( 1. i. 8 ) 

“With brooding thought does Brahman swell ; thence unto substance birth is given; 
from substance, life, mind, being, worlds, our/ deafhlessHess as the result of (sarnd) ivorks” 

To teach the sacredness of labour, then, is the first principle of all artistic education : 
to teach that beauty and truth are one ; that Bi'ahman is both truth and bliss, which is 
only another way of saying ihat Brahman is beauty ; that if there is wrongness and sinful¬ 
ness in any activity, these lie not in the actions but in personal desires ; that, like Mother 
Nature, beauty heals and blessc.s as the praise of .God, but, blights ar.d curses, if of the 
creature. Humanity, evolving in commun.al life, often shut away from nature outside, and 
from poetry within, needs men and women in its midst, whose lives are consecrated to the 
synthesising and generating, for the common weal, of the essential glories of the supreme. 
The arts are nature’s beauties as they exist iu the subtler human experience ; and we can 
no more rightly live without them, than could the flower and streams and clouds and moun- 
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tain wjiys, bereft of their abounding graciouPiies-?. For whether in nature or in man. gi'aci- 
ousuess—being “in a state of grace’’—is the mood of which all loveliness in born. 

Th o ancient music of India is a noble art which is too little heard in Indian homes to¬ 
day, and of tii(‘ hi(.;h<*r forms of which Hluropcan mij:?ici:ins are, mostly, ignorant, and 
cultured I'ldiiin^', mostly, ccutemptnous. Neverthcles'^, in spite of many untoward 

circnni'.tat^ccs, it cann t die, because its rm.ts are deep in the heart of the people, 
ininglifig ^vith every phase of their rieh i na.^iti.ilive natures, and with each cherished 

aspect, personal and familiar, mystic and t- ati'sccndonfal, of llmir archaic b‘if vifal religious 
and Koci:! organi-m. 


The best Indian music seldom reaches Enropoan ears, and vice vc»’sa. Onr knowledge 
of the art is usually biscd upon (juasi Vaudcvill ' nuu'ch music, or up-ou socond-iato bravura 
singing, to the aci’o upani neat of portable liaromuiums and utafening drums— the results of 
missionary and bra‘-sband influences •, or upo-i the rliytlimitmially chaotic, tnongrel Euro¬ 
pean orchestral performances, by which modoii Indian patrons of the art aio ''tilling Indian 
raus'cal genius, without, however g-tisiiog she pirit of lOurop' an. There, is no artistic rea¬ 
son, of couT'C, why, if they want then*, the principles of European mtMic sin uld not bo 
rendered ac .‘cS'ible to Indiois, but tins should b ; lone in .suclj a way as would not i».jure 
their national gcnioiis. If Iiuliaus of iollu on'> were siiilicieuLly appio.ci stive of their own 
music to insists upon its gen ial pci form.s cc ; if (he floe aitainm 'iits of Indian mu-icians 
were thus brought to the knowledge oi Western .arli'-'t-, and more e.specially of tlie pcr.sons 
concerned in [iidiau educatimi.d niitret'!, fln n we inigl-.t expect that these in their turn 
woii'd present their musii.,a! ide is to tin fndiat* co ix iniimcss in a nnue symp.ithetic, 
frulv rducative and a-sioidable form fhaii -h ■>’ d > to*d.iv. Doiibtb'-s they would gain 
enormoiislv for their •r,vn art in .Mich ati ex *int,igc, w'hich, b“ing syinp itlictic and scliolar'y, 
couM only work go,od all roinid. The large importation of pian-^'-’, h itmoniutn''’, and gra¬ 
mophones into India for trade pnrposi- j, and the indiseiiniioate teaching of sicond-ratc 
Wcst'T'i mm ic to Indian.s, hav:; doin' a g cat deal of h.uio, whilst, apart from fln.se internal 
considcration.-j, the half-hoai tedn. sr. of t ;e majoiity of srocalled ‘cultured’ Indians about 
their own splendid art has too long deprived the mu.-icians and public of Europe of its 
treasures. I firan’y bclivc that we ne«'d to bring the b.^st of each to the other, if the finest 
results are to be obtained, and tint in th.‘ gicat mii.sical works of the future the (dements 
of East and VV’est will mingle in perfect harmony. Hitherto each has known, almost ex¬ 
clusively, oulv the w ir.'t of the ■•.■{'aer. Now an exchange of rnu>.ical ideals does not imply, 
as some think, a "cosmopilit in art devoid of ch iracter,” because true national trails emer¬ 
ge strouffnr tiwlcr Ike sutinlas <>[ true >ntrrriat onal commanion. There is everything to 
fear from intern* itio.i d rckifions which are based upon .«elf-cornplaccricy on the one band 
and thoiighth'ss imitation on llic other, but everything to be gained from artistic intercourse 
which is based upon mutual respect and muuial desire for self-uufoldmont. 1 do not believe 
that the current of real European musical influences can or should be stemmed in India, 
any more than that the Indian should be stopped in Europe, but if the national art is to 
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to coDtinne on healthful lines, the obnoxious compositions and instruments, which are now 
welcomed by the majority of Indii^ns as representing the highest standard of Western art, 
should be sfernly refused. 

An eniincnt Wct-tcrn musician once severely punif.hed his only and beloved daugh¬ 
ter, because he heard her singing a second-rate song- No E-ir 'no'in artist would touch 
these things. .'\ harniunium has never been heard inside a We-^tern concert-hall. It 
is looked upen by l'hiro[>ean mnsician*^ a.-; beneath contempt. Yet in the second Annual 
Report of the Oandharva Malia Vidyaia'i l’*"^obay, iJllO, we rea'l of ]JI out of 217 
instriimcntali-^ts wasting their eiurgle.-i in the study of that rasping machine, and in 
all < (h*'r l< :i<h!ng associations the condition', are as bad. Jl is not Wf^i<rit iiiusicianfi 
hut Wistt'rn tnvle iiihivit iconht forro litsr thiuj't u[mi Indiunx. 

Ihose fev Western um-ieiun.s who h«ve lately heard something about real Indian 
nu't'c, are enthusiastic in their piai-es of it. They have much to teach to Indians, 
r.< r*:iinly; but tlicse artists of the West .ore the most aidentlove:- of ti c little Indian 
music they have beta able to heai, and if they would teach, they would also learn. 
.\rc Judiaii- going to be ready to teach thou? 


fndi'iiis do not iva’ize the m igiiitiej-MCe of the art which is ia their ii idst. Their 
mo ii ai .nstrunu'c.t.' are full of tnarwilous beaiitj' and resource. 1 recently took a 
Viun ill! ) W.K. Hill a'id /S.)i's in Loudon—instruiiicMit.d ovpcrts of Wcvtern 

fa ne. I'i cy examined it and commeu.'cd U{>on the perfection of the bridge, which they 
pc -oj . cd w.C' if W 'I rn oi.iniif ictnre : “Nut so,” said I, “such bridges were in use 
In imiiv wiieii we were still livii.g in the wild "wood caves. It is more likely that 
(he p.dtefti': of your b' .uififnl bridge-, Mr. Hill, came from fiidia ’- in tshich conjec¬ 
ture hr was not IimIi to .iMjuiescc, 

ludi iM drums ex cl the Wcstcra iu every way. (^ur drum- can only make one 
note at a tiiiiOj wliores'- I I'md, cxj'orimf riling with Indian drum'-, that more than one 
■Jrcr note can be iiosiiu. d on tl.e same drum, without turning betyteu. An IndJau 
drumr-icr t hiugh at this, as an cxhibitii-n of my ignorance, “htr the drum is 

simjlv out oi tune,” he would say! t'usturn might call this out of tunc. J am only 
concerned h* re with the actual tonal capacities of the drum, however, and although I 
have not lieard this done in India, the fact remains that the buperior tonal capreity is in the 
instrumtut, and it only awaits the composers and performers who bhall bring U out. Then 
the rhythmic stiong accent anti Bub-accoiit and subaccentual tonal contrasts which can be 
produced, by fingering bIddc, ou these instruments, are matters of astonished delight to 
European coiuioisseurs. Wc have nothing to approach them in the West, and no techni- 
<]ue of drumming to come near to that of the Tudiau expert. In India, however, (he drum 
is considered to bo a low-class thing! Hut Shiva beats the rh}thms of the T'nivtrse on 
His drum—have not His devotees heard it?—and even if this were not so, the little drums 
of India speak tii nr defcnco for themselves. Tuny are beautiful and wuiulerful,and ‘tis 
ludiauB that have made them low, these things which arc gifts of the Gods, for human 
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joj and enhearteniog. There is something pathetic in the fact of an alien artist pleading 
with Indians for the proper appreciation and fostering of their own exquisite instru¬ 
ments. But I do not plead for Indians sake alone, but because I know that a higher musi¬ 
cal education in India will mean a greater awakening of spirituality than has ever yet 
fed the souls of men, throughout the music of the whole world. 

Then there are the sanai, and esrnj and sararqhi and many other wind, bowed and 
plucked instruments. Judged separately, each of these possesses individuality of tone, 
beauty and ingenuity of construction, and capacity for technical development in a larger 
way than is usually attempted in modern India ; though of course the superior cons¬ 
truction of the instruments points to great technical achievemcnle in ancient times, 
since it is players who evolve instruments, and not rit-c versa. 

The preservation and improvement of Indian instruments, by fostering the crafts 
which are concerned with ‘their making, and by fi’sding means to keep the most advan¬ 
ced musical geniuses of India in practical touch with instrument-makers, so that every 
detail of their construction and improvement may subserve the requirements of modern com¬ 
posers and performers, are amongst the first and the most urgent necessities in any move¬ 
ment towards Indian musical education on a large scale. There is little doubt that 
some Indian instruments will be found in the Western orchestra of the. future : They 
cannot be heard in Europe without being wanted. In exchange for the gramophone, 
India will send to Europe—the rinal 

Tjje I.vDMN Orcue.stra Aa'o Mooal Harmon V. N<)r\ n<)N'. Vooai. Education. 
Choruses, And Mui/pisonant ;Improvisa iion In Haoas. Musicau Literature Ok India. 

There is a spontaneous tendency towards co-operative or orchestral music in 
modern India •, and so far as I can observe, there are nuwij rarjas which admit of 
the harmonic treatment which must be foUoued in the majontij of concerted works. 
Hence there is no reason why these works should not be composed along purely 
Indian lines. Up to now, however, this importf.nt fact,—a fact which opens up a vast 
and hitherto unexplored field of Indian musical activity appears to have remained either 
unobserved or ignored ; and the few Indians who have studied harmony have done 
BO along the orthodox Western lines, with the result that any attempt to apply these 
Western nonmodal harmonies to their own art has completely obliterated its most 
essential characteristics. If anything of artistic value is to be acomplished along Indian 
harmonic lines, it will have to be through the adoption of modal harmony-i.e. harmony 
which is based strictly upon metkartas and ragas, either used singly or in combina¬ 
tion ; and in the musical education of the fuUirc, therefore, the inclusion of this study 
will be imperative, else Indian bands will continue to make discord in the national life. 
But such training cannot come from the type of Euiopeau teachers who are not willing, or 
perhaps as yet unable, to adapt the harmonic principles of Europe to those of the Indian 
melodic ideal as embodied in raga^. The bulk of Western harmony is however chromatic 
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{. e., employs notes which are contrary to those of the key or mode, but even could this tib|f' 
be so, there are only three modes in general use in Europe, whilst in India we baTft* 
to deal with a wealth of material, with 72 root-modes and innumerable ragas derived 
from these ! The spirit of harmony must indeed come from Europe,—from Europeatf^ ’ 
pioneers, may be—but not under the old Philistine conditions. 

The question of a musical notation which could be accepted throughout India, and 
which, without unduly infringing upon vital traditional names and signs, but by supple* 
menting them, would be adequate to express the musical development of the times, is also 
too complex for the present article. Such a notation is, however, amongst the first needs 
of Indian musical educationalists. The notations which I have hitherto examined I have 
found inadequate to express the full musical genius of the country; especially in con¬ 
certed music, they would prove clumsy and confusing. A proper notation, having due 
regard to the quite peculiar exigencies of the art, could not, however, be constructed at 
once. It would have to grow by degrees, with the revival and expression of India's 
creative musical genius. The ancient songs can be expressed by existing Indian nota¬ 
tions: the productions of the future will require something more complex. 

Whdst it is certain that the general musical development in India is capable of still 
furtlu’r acceleration in the directions of instrumental playing and of composition - by which 
no disparagement is meant of the beautiful achievement of individual artists—it is e<iually 
certain that along vocal linos a state of perfection has been reached which is comparable 
only with the grand—in India as yet unknown—instrumental art of the West, with which it 
stands parallel in greatness, though not in nature. The work of the future along lines of 
vocal education will be the removal of mannerisms, accretions, and conventions, which now in 
many cases deaden the powers of the singer. Hat to these already-develeped powers, when 
freed, it seems, indeed, as if there would be no possibility jf addition, so far as the individual 
is concerned; though it is uot unlikely that, without losing their marvellous spontaneity, the 
Indian singers of the next few generations may comiuer fresh fields in the direction of 
of choral amalgamation, voicing the awakened united national spirit in a national choir. 
Hut such musical organisation a? this implies could uot be achieved without first adding 
a thorough knowledge of modal harmony and a careful training in co-operative work to 
the other branches of music which are or should be mastered by Indian singers. Euro*, 
pean choristers may perform with scarcely any knowledge either of tala, of musical form, 
i. e. the balance and meaning of musical idiom and of phrases in composition, or of har-t 
mony, but the improvizational nature of Indian music demands a superlative degree of 
culture along these lines, if the unique objective powers of the Indian musician are to 
express themselves in works of concerted art. For it is within their power if rightly 
traiuedi to improvise in concert— a feat which, according to the annals of musical history— 
hu never yet been perfectly accomplished. Yet I have heard it attempted iuaremarka* 
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ble way by Indian amateurs of no special talent, when singing with them in Madras, 
and doubtless it has been better done on other occasions. The peiformances I heard 
were not works of art, but given training, no limit can be predicted to such powers. 
'We have nothing like this in the West. Why-not Indians foster these gifts ? The 
art of iinprovization in ragas, with its complex rules and arduous training, its psychic and 
ph^'sical discipline and control, may still be heard in its glory, amongst true Indian 
surroundings, where it welU up, bird-like, but with all tbc added powers of conscious 
creation, of hnman art. This splendid heritage, with its countless mythic and transcen- 
denlal associatimis, it is a national duty to presetve, and to increase, from individual to 
multisonaiit perfi-ctions. And this can only be done by clinging to immemorial Indian 
traditi' ns in music. 

It is a deplorable fact that the iiurnonse resources of Indian musical literature 
have not yet been adecjuately interpreted to the world. Captain Day, in his Music of 
Soulhern In fia, m'Mtions over lOO Sanskrit treatises on the .subject, and there are 
many others in Saii.skrit and in vernacnl irs, scattered about Indii We should have 
expert translations of these, into English and vernaotilar.s. Tj these end'-, effort has 
not b.Jt’n wanting, but it h.iS not met with tlie snpprt warranted.by its true zeal for national 
culture, its wi-'>e patriotism. 

Beyond the immediately practicable aspects with which 1 leiMikicn dealing, Indian 
musical literature contains depths of es.se.itially practical loro, occu t and mctapi.ysical 
latent ptjs.sibilitie,s wliich .still .await the coming of the genius who shall give them 
birth in sound < divinely inspired and divinely .scientific. For, according to its noblest 
traditions, the archaic s.cimc of Indian music is a purely uiagic.al science and its performance, 
a magic il art. May be, that magic is now overgrown with siipiTstition; but Ii.dians 
should beware lest in rejecting the* Hccre.'ion.«,—^which they nui.st do i.-i any vitady 
educative movenicwt—they do not lo.se al.so the treasures which are cot;ec;.led beneath. The 
task of sifting the trcasurehcap i.s one which will occupy the liv*-s of many students 
both of the East and of the West ; f ' some extent, it has been aeeon.pli'hcd, we may 
expect an infl ience from the E,i~t in the nuisic of tin; We.st, .as geiiniiie and as endur¬ 
ing as that which ha.s lately descended upon M'estern litiTature and philosophy*, through 
the exertions of Sanskrit scholar.^. I lay this sfress upon the advantages which are 
also to be gained by the Western nations from Indian mu.'ical cducafion for Indians, 
because among ti.c greate.st privileges of true education, and tests of its worth is that 
which is within the reach of every Indian by birth, if not always by merit,—the privi* 
lege of teaching, after lie has pondered, the wisdom of his sacred land. 


School Of Music. Propes.sio.val Musicians, Their True Character And Dharma, 

It would be contrary to the spirit and tradition of Indian music to endeavour to 
establish ordinary schools for its culture, or to foster it by public examiuations; 





is an expression of a mood so intimate and abstract, so compelling, so regardless c 
mundane restrictions, that the artist would be cut off from its very being in the ordinary; 
attempt to discipline and render him ^normal’. It is largely because they have tried to 
run schools along European lines, that Indian music-lovers have not been able to 
produce anything musiclly great—of national importance—from such centers. The Indian 
musician must always be abnormal ; but he needs special training nevertheless—or 
rather, just because of this,—a training which should be neither haphazard nor amongst 
degraded surroundings, nor in any sense as separating him-or-her-from the social or¬ 
ganism of which he-or-she should form an integral part. In fact, he does not require 
modern schol discipline at all, but training along ancient traditional lines. Under pre¬ 
sent conditions, professional musicians are not in all cases desirable persons. But 
Indian music cannot progress far without porfessional musicians, and therefore, it is of 
first importance, that they should have expert training, and that their calling, should 
be so honoured, as to make it impossible for individual musicians to disgrace it, without 
meriting the censure of the whole body to which they would belong. It must be re¬ 
membered that there canot be expert teachers, fine orchestra and dazzling choruses in 
India, until the musical profession is raised to a high level. Only those who spend their 
strongest energies in pursuit of the art,—in other words, professional musicians— 
can be ultimatety responsible for diffusing it amongst amateurs ; though it is amateurs, 
who by the fineness or coarseness of their tastes, the right or the reverse exercise of 
their patronge alone determine the naure of the art which shall be diffused, the heights 
or depths to which the majority of the artists, who depended upon ; them, shall reach. 
Indian amateurs should not therefore condemn Indian professional musicians, unles they 
are willing to take condemnation to themselves. 

Under the altered conditions of modern times, it is therefore difficult to say how musiO) 
where practised in a large way, is to be severed from professionalism. But it is not at 
all difficult to see how professionalism in any art might become a noble calling—as it is in¬ 
tended to be—and how discerning amateurs and aspiring musicians of to day might combine 
to educate Indian talent in the spirit—if not altogether in the letter—of the ancient ideal, 
which has been successfully restored in other educational directions, and which is so essen¬ 
tial to the proper unfolding of powers so subtle, and so dangerous if undisciplined by spi¬ 
ritual living, as those with which the Indian musical genius is gifted. If, as I believe, it is 
impossible in the nature of the case to establish 'schools’ of Indian music, this does not 
mean that Indians have no responsibility in the fostering of the professional musicians who 
are in their midst; and wherever a truly great musician is found, and true greatness is 
always inseparable from spirituality, though that spirituality may not at times be able to 
shine through adverse circumstances, especially those of early training, there should be help 
forthcoming to protect it from worldly cares, and to enable it to form in itself the 
oeetre towards which pupils from all classes might naturally gravitate. This indeed is the 
Ohljr Htbd 'school* which succeeds in music, and which lovers of India should revive 
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and hold up as an example to the world, i. e,, the true heaven-inspired teacher, and the liv¬ 
ing disciples : from the one a spontaneous flow of wisdom unrestricted by 'system’, un* 
fettered by scholastic ‘red-tape’ j and from the others, affection and happy study and the 
assimilation of that which they can take naturally without haste, without the blighting fear 
of exams or the grinding need for ‘punctual attendance,’ other than that which is promp¬ 
ted by eager enthusiasm, under the benign influence of calm and fostering social condi¬ 
tions. It is for Indian amateurs, in the first place, to make these conditions ; surely they 
will then have little to complain of on the score of professionalism in music. For it is 
in their power alone to convert the bread of shame into offerings to reverenced and be¬ 
loved teachers and inspirers, men and women whose whole duty it is to court divine 
ecstacy and to sing of God in llis creation. This is no mean calling, and nothing less 
than this is the dharma of the Indian musician. His is a perpetual profession of faith, 
and such a labourer is indeed “worthy of his hire.” 

The writer is of course, aware that there are professional musicians of great culture 
and high ideals in modern India but when the case is broadly iviewed, these are found to 
form the exceptions. We need that—as in Europe—they should form the rule, the status 
quo of musical professionalism. The most unfortunate of my fellow-musicans, for I know 
that there are few indeed of these, to whom the message of the higher things of which 
music is the living channel, is not still the deepest note hidden within their hearts and in 
whom a dawn of better conditions would not bring to birth that greater hope, and with 
it a flood of the divine melodies which can scarce transfuse their saddened lives to-day. 
Be it remembered that many have fallen, only because that which was demanded of them 
was leas than that which they had to give. I believe—inspite of my knowledge of external 
facts which would seem to prove the contrary, I still believe—that the nature of that Indian 
musician is unique in the world, wonderful and totally misunderstood. If it were wisely 
dealt with, it would be, with few exceptions, neither lazy nor vicious, as it so often is 
now. It is a rare thing, and its wrongness—worst of all—is the wrongness of a rare thing 
crushed. Like all rare things it needs—as we should understand and foster some strange 
wayward child—beautiful and harmonious surroundings in order that its true quality may 
become manifest. It needs understanding and leniency, else it turns to venom and to. 
revolt. Birds do not sing their best when they are unhappy ; and deep beneath the sur¬ 
face there is a common nature in the bird and in the human songster. The Indian 
musical genius is entirely subjective. It rests on Brahma, “The song out-thinker” 

( Taittiriyopanishad, Part II.). One of its peculiarities, scarcely ever realized, is that it is 
concerned, or worse, hurt, with the discordant concerns of the outer life. It is not foolish or 
laay. Its dharma, on the contrary, is an intense inner activity, and therefore its duty 
is to neglect the outer. It should be served, it should be protected, for it serves us 
by rescuing us from our lesser selves. If and wherever these, its true nature and func¬ 
tion, are frustrated there, maddened in the attempt to And itself, it may resort to every 
kind of excess, striving to obtain by abnormal means the sympathy, ecstacy and self-for¬ 
getfulness which are necessary to its true existence and manifesUtion, and which th« 



justice and callousness of its fellows will not permit it to attain, normallj in profbtfi^ 
dreams, unbroken by a harsh and philistine civilization, and to share, normally, in as8eni| 
blies of men or of women who do not fear to exult together in the love of the divini^ 
who do not shrink from and deface the mjariad things fashioned by its tenderness, whosll 
might, hid in these, the singer celebrates. Like birds %nd children and all things whiclr 
bear the mark of heaven fresh upon them, true musicians never grow old, but play and 
play, listening to the eternal harmonies, forgetful of what men call 'life’, until at last th^' 
sleep. They should never be expected to be otherwise, these harbingers of youth peren¬ 
nial ; and if they are crushed among the stricken hoardes of an unlovely humanity, do WO 
blame the birds, or the blinding heat and dust, when the days are silent, and our hearts 
unmoved by song f Dear to Christ were natures such as those of the musicians of 
India ! Did he not say “Because thou art neither hot nor cold, I will spue thee out of 
ray mouth ?”—and in these musicians, men and women, are the sacred fires which, well 
guided, may burn through life to the Beyond. Let us not, then, despise even the least 
among these fiery ones, for have we not communed with the Gods through them f—and 
shall we not again, and more wondrously, when we seek at all times, not sensuousnesa, 
but Sakasva'I'i in all, without exception, of these. Her embodiment on earth ? It is only 
for us to seek, when they would surely respond. 

Wherever music is beautiful, there resides a glorious soul, fit indeed, for our worship, 
yea and ever more so, the more our ignorance in its training may have soiled its vestures. 
For “out of the fulness of the heart, the mouth speaketh.” Let us then again honour our 
musicians—not by our lips alone which we have done too long, to our own shame, but by 
our acts, remembering that our honouring must bear the richest, purest fruit, wherever we 
believe, and expect our artists also to believe, that the most perfect songs are less than 
the singer, and the holiest words, than he who speaks. 

Maud McCarthy 

THE MODERN REVIEW 
June, 1908 P. 569-575. 



Vernaculars As Media 
of Education 


THAT boyf? and girla should receive knowledge through the medium of their 
vernaculars is the only natural arrangement. It is only the peculiar circumstances of 
India which necessitate a discussion of the suitability of a pupil’s mother-tongue as the 
medium of instruction. Yet even in India, in the-* stage of a child’s education, the 
verncular is invariably the medium of instruction. We have, indeed, heard that in the Punjab 
children arc taught in some schools through the medium of Urdu, though their raothe- 
tongue is Punjabi. I do not know wether this is true; but, if true, it is only an 
exception to the general rule, prevailing throughout India. 

? A nation’s best thought and ideals are embodied in its literature ; and a nation can 

' ihow itself at its best and in its native hue only in the literature written in its verna- 
1 onlar. Each nation, each people, each race, has something characteristic to contribute 
r to the sum-total of human thoughts and ideals ; and this it can do best through the 
I vernacular. So the cultivation of the vernacular language and literature is incumbent 
f on all. 

1 So long as knowledge is, for the most part, acquired through a foreign tongue, not 

> 

\ only is its acquisition comparatively slow and difficult, but it also remains to a great 
I extent unassimilated. It becomes entirely a permanent national possession, a part and parcal 
I of national consciousness, only when it is acquired through the medium of the verna- 
I celar literature. 

A writer in the Calcutta Review for December, 1855, ( P. 309 ), said 



"History tells us, that no nation has ever yet been civilised or educated, save 
through its own vernacular, and that the uprooting of a vernacular is the extermination 
of the race, or at least of all its peculiar characteristics. Speech, thought and exists' 
nee are so closely bound together that it is impossible to separate them. They are the 
great trinity in the unity of the race.'' 

In the abstract, we, all must agree that the vernacular should be the medium 
of instruction, and that the vernacular language and literature should be cultivated. 
But as India is governed by foreign rulers, it is necessary for us to learn their language. 
As modern knowledge cannot be acquired by reading books in any Indian vernacular 
alone, it is all the more necessary to learn a foremost foreign language. For interprovin¬ 
cial intercourse, for the modernization, democratization and unification of India, for 
international intercourse, for widening our outlook, and for the transaction of business 
outside one's own province and beyond the bounds of India, it is necessary to learn a widely 
used foreign tongue. As all the above purposes are served by learning English, it is 
necessary for us to know that language. 

The resolution in the Viceroy's Council which has roused fresh interest in the 
question under dicussion, did not contemplate the total abolition of English. It pro¬ 
posed to teach English as a second language in tsecondary schools, all other subjects 
being taught through the medium of the vernaculars. 

Let us now sec whether the subjects usally taught up to the matriculation standard 
can be taught through the vernaculars. In the lower classes of high schools vernacular 
text-books are used and in the higher classes, though the tex-books are English, the 
vernacular is freely used by the teachers to explain them to the students. Speaking 
from my experience of Bengal, I can say that Bengali has been used by some very 
successful professors in explaining mathematics and the physical sciences to their 
students in the College classes. This shows, prima facie, that when Bengali can be 
used for the purpose of exposition, it can also be used for the purpose of writing text¬ 
books. And that is true of the other advanced vernaculars of India also. In Bengal 
there are text-books for use in vernacular middle schools and teachers' training schools 
in such subjects as history, geography, physics, chemistry, physical geography, botany, 
algebra, trigonometry, dynamics, etc. In Teachers, Training Schools in Bengal the 
students are taught through the medium of Bengali up to a standard equivalent to that 
of the University Intermediate Examination. The text-books in use are in Bengali. I 
presume similar text-books exist-’’or may be prepared in the other leading vernaculars. 
These text books may be made suitable for use by matriculation students. 

So long ago as 1864, that is half a century ago, the late Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
^established a translation society which translated into Urdu such books as Todhunter’s 
Algebra. If this could be done fifty years ago, we should be able now to prepare 
scientific and mathematical text-books for matriculation students. Readers of the Papers 
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written by Dr. Brajendranath Seal on tbe knowledge of mathematics and the physical 
sciences possessed by the ancient Hindus ( Published by the Panini Office of Allahabad ) 
know that in Sanskait there already exist some technical terms suitable for use in 
Kinetics and other sciences. 

For some time past papers written in Benali on advanced scientific subjects 
have been contributed to the Science section of the Bengali Literary Conference. Such 
papers on technical and scientific subjects have also been contributed to Bengali periodi¬ 
cals. It is superfluous to say that philosophical works can be written in our advanced 
vernaculars with the greatest ease. 

It is well-known that before contact with the Western world, Japanese literature 
was not more advanced than the leading vernacular literature, on which the Japanese 
fall back for borrowing, or coining new words, is not more copious, rich, or advanced than 
Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian literature. These being the circumstances, it is remarka¬ 
ble that Count Okuma, Premier of Japan, founded the Waseda University in 1882, 
partly because he wished to see an institution where all the work was done in Japanese, 
and partly for other reasons. “The lack of suitable text-books was a difficulty overcome 
by making part of the school a publishing office, for such an office has recently 
( 1905 ) begun to prove remunerative.” ( The Educational Ssystem of Japan by W. H. 
Sharp, P. 292 ). About a year ago Waseda University had one hundred and eighty 
professors and instructors with more than seven thousand students. It has departments 
of Politics, Law, Eocnomics, Commerce, Science, Engineering, and Literature; in fact 
every faculty except Medicine, teaching up to the highest standards. There are some 
other Japanese Universities where the medium of instruction is Japanese though, unlike 
Waseda, they prescribe German, French or English text-books also. 

If University education can be given and higher mathematical and scientific text¬ 
books can be written in Japanese, it is clear that the advanced vernaculars of India 
can be used for writing text-books for the matriculation course and as media of ins¬ 
truction up to the highest grades of secondary schools. If in the mathematical and 
scientific text-books, the techical terms are given in both English and the vernacular, 
as they are given in many Bengali text-books students, after matriculating, would be the 
more easily able to follow college lectures delivered in English. 

It has been objected that if English be taught in our high schools only as a second 
language, (1) our students' knowledge of English would be poor, (2) they would be 
unable to follow lectures in Colleges delivered in English, and (3) they would not be so 
fit for business and public life as the men trained under the present system are# I shall 
briefly deal with these objections one by one. 

As to knowledge of English, much depends on the ability of the teachers, the method 
of teaching and the requirements of examinations. If the teachers are capable, the methc 
of teaching good, and if in examinations, not a knowledge of a particular text-book of 
English literature, but a cetain amount of knowledge of the language and literaturOi 
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carefully prescribed according to the age of the learner, is required, then I think ovut 
students are bound to know English even better than they do now. I cannot in the present 
article show how this result may be achieved. I will only refer here to what German 
institutions are able to do. I have neither the space nor the time to describe in detail 
how English is taught in the different kinds of German schools; I will merely refer to 
what is done in the Real schools. Russell says in his German Higher Schools: "Here is 
life and vigour and ability and, of course, most excellent results.^* But how much time is 
given for the teaching of English to obtain these "most excellent results ?” Only four 
hours a week in the highest class, four in the second and five in the third. Below the 
third class no English is taught. Russell’s book describes the method also, mentioning 
the books used. In the Prussian Real gymnasia three hours a week are devoted to 
English in each of the six highest classes. This is all the English that Germans learn at 
school. And they do not in their Universities learn English as we do. But with only 
this amount of school instruction in English German Professors in India deliver lectures 
in English on various subjects and hold high offices ih the Archaeological and other 
departments, writing their Reports and carrying on their correspondence in English. It 
is not in India alone that German Professors are employed to deliver lectures in English. 
American universities employ them to a much larger extent. And they do their work well. 

So there is no substantial ground for apprehending that if English be taught in our 
secondary schools only as a second language, our students’ knowledge of English must 
necessarily be poor. It should be better taught; that is all that is required. 

It is much easier to teach and to learn through the medium of the vernaculars. That 
is why we find boys who have passed the Middle Vernacular or Anglo-Vernacular 
Examination and who are generally some years younger than matriculates, possessed of 
not less knowledge of arithmetic, history, and the physical sciences than matriculates. Thig 
1 knew from personal experience. Prof. Jogea Chandra Ray of Cuttaek, in his Presi¬ 
dential address to the Science Section of the last Bengali Literary Conference, said 
that for years he had to teach as much chemistry to the students of the Cuttack Medical 
School as is prescribed in the I. Sc. course. This had to be done only in 20 days. But 
as he taught through the vernaculars, he succeeded in doing his work. All this shows 
that instruction through the medium of the vernaculars would be both a time-saver and 
an energy-saver. Some of the time and energy thus saved might be advantageously 
applied to the additional teaching and learning of English, if necessary. 

The next objection is that students would be unable to follow college lectures on 
various subjects delivered in English. If German graduates with only a school education 
in English of the kind described above can deliver college lectures in English, it is not 
axiomatic that our students learning English as a second language must be unable to 
follow English lectures at college. 

But let us take a concrete example,-that of Japan. In Japanese middle schoolsy 
English is taught as a second language during five years for a few hours a week. iU 
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the higher schools again, students learn for three years, a few hours a week, two foreign 
languages, i. e, any two out of English, German and French. 

Mr. W. H. Sharp says: “Few middle school boys can write an intelligent word of 
English, fewer still can speak it at all well. 

Yet those are the students who after three years’ learning of two'sforeign tongues in 
higher schools for a few hours weekly, can follow University lectures delivered by 
English, French or German professors in their European mother tongues. If Japanese 
students could not follow these lectures, they would not have been as well educated as 
they are, nor would the Japanese Government have employed foreign professors if their 
lectures could not be followed by the Japanese students. 

1 think our students would be able to follow English lectures at college at least as 
well as the Japanese are. Coming fresh from school they might at first feel a little 
difficulty,— they do so even now--but with greater familiarity the difficulty would vanish in 
the course of a few months. 

Last comes fitness for business and public life. In India the majority of the most 
successful Indian men of business are not possessed of a knowledge of English. Those 
who do know English are certainly not famous for their linguistic attainments. The 
knowledge of Phiglish which boys ought to acquire in high schools is quite enough for under¬ 
standing and carrying on ordinary business transactions. The Japanese generally do not 
certainly possess as much knowledge of German, French or English as Indians do of 
English. Nevertheless their position in the fields of manufacturing industries and 
commerce is very much higher than that of Indians. While some knowledge of a world- 
language like English, German or French is undoubtedly necessary for signal success in 
business, it is not linguistic ability but equipment of a different character which is the 
sine qua non of success in commerce and industry. 

There have been and are successful Indian jouanalists who never graduated or even 
matriculated. Men of this description can also be named among very useful members of 
legislative councils, able municipal commisssioners and prominent Congress leaders. It 
would not be difficult to pick holes in the English of some of them. The ability to 
write or speak faultless Pmglish is not indispensably necessary for usefulness and success 
in public life. I hope I do understand that whatever is done is worth doing well, and that 
therefore, it is not an unworthy ambition to be able to express one’s thoughts and 
feelings in correct, clear, elegant and forcible Pjnglish. But too many of our countrymen 
make a fetish of writing and speaking good English. Sound knowledge, method, judg¬ 
ment, high aims, lofty ideals, are often given a subordinate place. That is unwise. The 
Japanese are not as good linguists as our countrymen; but they make very good amba¬ 
ssadors, and diplomatists at home and abroad. Some of them have written very good 
books in English. Their savants have made more original contributions to science 
than Indians. 

If all subjects are taught through the medium of the vernaculars and English 
is better taught than now, I think that the knowledge of English of our future school 



and college stadents will not be worse than what the present generation of stadentf^ 
possess, while the former's knowledge of other sabjects of studj will most probably bC': 
sounder than that of the latter. 

« 

There is one other objection which we ourselves stated in the Modern Review 
for April, 1914. We said, "our text-book committees exercise a sort of political cen¬ 
sorship over all hooks submitted to them.” We also referred to the influence of the 
Press Laws. On the other hand, it may be said that these restrictive influences would 
continue to operate unfavourably on vernacular general literature, whether the verna- 
culars be made the media of instruction or not. For the rest, political considerations 
can come in only as regards text-books of history, economics and political science. 
The English histories of India genarally read in our schools are written and publi¬ 
shed in India, and are therefore as much subject to the influences spoken of above 
as histories written in the vernaculars. 

The histories of England used in our schools come from England. If they were 
written in India in the vernaculars, they would be somewhat less valuable. But for 
this single drawback, the enormous advantage of a vernacular medium should not be 
sacrificed. 

I have now finished my brief examination of some of the principal objections 
that may be urged against the proposal. The greater difficulty would be in choosing 
the vernaculars which are to be made the media of instruction,—there are so many of 

them in India. But they are not so many as some people seem to think. It is well- 

known that Anglo-Indians of a certain type delight in discovering fresh proofs of India's 
want of unity. 

Anglo-Indian linguists of this class magnify dialects into distinct languages. After 
giving full play to this tendency they have put down the number of vernaculars of 
India at 220. This is the figure given in the Census Report for 1011. In the Report 
for 1901, the number of vernaculars stood at 147. Thus in ten years there has been an 
increase of 50 per cent, in the number of our vernaculars! So by l!t21 Anglo-Indian 
linguistic research may succeed in giving us 8.30 vernaculars, or more than 1 per million 
of our inhabitants. However, of the 220 vernaculars, 2 are spoken by 0,17!) person ; 7 by 
555,417; 10 by 3,843,323-, 121 by 10,932,775 ; 20 by 2,039,787; 11 by 37,094,393; I by 

1,527,157; 3 by 24,096,411: 5 by 2066,664; 32 by 2,30,755,867; 1 by 1,324; and 1 by 

28,294. 

Of course it is out of the question to have 220 media of instruction up to the 
matricnlation standard. Nor is that necessary. Official linguists mention Western Hindi, 
Eastern Hindi and Bihari as '‘three distinct languages;” but practical educationists will 
find Hindi alone quite sufficient for their purposes. It is admitted in the Census Report 
that "of the total number of persons returning Aryan languages as their mother tongue no 
fewer than 82 millions, or more than a third, described it simply as "Hindi.” If that be 
18 





so, these 82 millions should have Hindi as their medium of instruction. If 848,000 
persons ia the Punjab returned Panjabi as their mother-tongue, let that be their medium 
of instruction, not the new-fangled Lahnda. And so on. 

Wo find from the Census Report that the number of persons using the Munda 
langinages is now only about three millions, “but there are signs that they were for¬ 
merly far more wide-spread." This information confirms the impression that prevails 
that many languages or so called languages in India are dying a slow but sure 
death. It is no use trying to galvanise them into a new lease of life or semblance 
of life. Kven among such highly civilised and energetic peoples as the Scots, the Irish 
and the Welsh, their native tongues of Gaelic, Irish and Welsh are gradually being 

used by a smaller proportion of the people. In 1901.40 per cent, of the Welsh men 

couH s icik Welsh in 1911 only 40.4 coni 1 speak it. In l89l, 1901, and 1911, about 0.3, 
5.2, and 4.3 per cent, of the people of Scotland respectively could speak G.aelic. In 
189l, l90l, and 1911 about 14.5, 14.4, and 13.3 per cent respectively of the people of Ireland 
com 1 i ik [risli. rni4 proce-)i of gcilud dmisc has been in operation in spite of the 
Celtic revival, and in spite of the above three languages prepossessing valuable ancient 
literatures of their own. 

Similar figures could be compiled for Indian languages too. Rut f am afraid I 
have already far exceeded my limit. Suffice it to say that most of the languages and dia¬ 
lects of India will fall into gradual disuse ; and among them the majoiity are those ab¬ 
original tongues which have no indigenous alphabet or literature. Such being the case, I 
think if the tliducation Department recognised for the present the following sixteen langua¬ 
ges as m idia of instruction up to the matriculation standard, that would meet the practical 
requirements of the situation ;- 

Uhntia, Burmese, Tamil, M ilayalam, Kanarese, Telugu, P arijabi, Sindhi, Marathi, Oriya, 
Bengali, Assamese, Hindi, Urdu, Gujarati, Nepali. 

Otner languages ought, of course, to be used as media of iustruction in the ele¬ 
mentary grades of schools. If any of them can in course of time produce a growing 
and vigorous literature, they can be gradually used in higher grades, too. On the other 
hand, if among the 16 chosen as madia up t ) the highest grades, if any tongue dwiudled away, 
it might cease to be recognised. For a population of more than 315 millions 16 difle- 
rent media of instruction are not too many. 

The scheme of education through the vernaculars up to the matriculation, logi¬ 
cally leads up to the foundation of vernacular Universities like Waseda University in 
Japan. Sixteen or even twenty such Universities for the whole of India would not be 
too many. The medium of education in such Universities would be some vernacular or 
other. Of course, they should teach English and one or two other modern foreign ton¬ 
gues like German, French, Italian, Russian, &c., besides teaching classical languages like 
Sanskrit, Arabic, etc. It may be mentioned here that in countries like Germany the Real 
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schools teach two foreign modern languages in addition to the rernaeular and all ordi¬ 
nary subjects of study. Our proposal, therefore, would not amount to too heavy a burden 
for our future generations of students. 

The problem is no doubt beset with some difficulties ; but they are not insur¬ 
mountable, as I have tried to show. Text books might not at first be so good and so 
many to choose from, as the existing ones in English ; but they would rapidly multi¬ 
ply in number and improve in quality. 

RaMANANDA ClIATrKR.TEK 

THE MODERN REVIEW 
1908, Pp. 1-4 


Education Famine 


Many students are going about from college to college seeking admission but finding 
no room anywhere This is particularly the case with those who have matriculated in the 
second and third divisions. Evidently more educational institutions are wanted. More 
students seek admission to medical calleges and schools than the existing medical institu¬ 
tions can make room for. More students want to learn engineering than can be accommo¬ 
dated at Sibpur. Hut by far the largest number of those who have to come away disappo¬ 
inted from the college gate consists of students who want to join the ordinary Arts and 
Science colleges. We are not among those who say that liberal non-professional university 
education in Bengal has been overdone and that it is already as widespread as in the f'ni- 
ted Kingdom. We have proved the baselessness of such assertions. Nevertheless, as there is 
too little professional, technological and vocational education, it would be best if energies 
and educational benefactions were directed to these fields to a greater extent than now. H<mce 
we consider the efforts of the Mymeasingh people to have a medical school in their midst 
very encouraging. Hence, too, we support the resolutions of the Calcutta University Senate 
in Committee which Lay stress on the need for an incorporated college of science, pure and 
applied, an incorporated college of technology, an incorporated college of agriculture, an 
incorporated college of commerce and eventually an incorporated college of the fine arts, 
and which point out the desirability of new courses, preparatory to technological and p»o- 
fessional studies in the university, being provided on a sufficient scale at a number of 
convenient centres throughout Bengal. 


THE MODERN REVIEW 
July —1920, P. Ill 



The Teachers’ 
Responsibility 


Miss Corrie Gordon, herself a teacher of young minds, contributes a thoughtful article 
to the lO'lucational Review for February, in which she asserts, and quite correctly too, that 
the teaching of the young is more an aflair of the heart than of the head, and that it 
should be carried on in a sincere and reverent spirit. Says she: 

For younger teachers to whom the world begins at fourteen inches from the eye and 
ends at a distance of so many rods or miles or years of light, seem rarely as they are, 
much less as they grew or grow; who know the past only by hearsay and the future by 
prophecy ; how important is it to muse upon their responsibility, to obtain glimpses of the 
world’s infinitude, inward and outward, to see life in its unity as it rises insensibly from 
the remotest sources and plunges into “life eternal.” 

To older teachers in whom shattered hope and foiled aspiration threaten to clog the 
currents of joyous endeavour, whom a shallow empiricism surrounds with the pitfalls of 
pedantry and routine, whom dull care of existence and the short-sighted parsimony of 
administration or patrons have driven from the teeming fields of life to the dry fodder 
stored in books, how important it is to muse upon their responsibility that they may 
regain their faith in the enternal law which surely leads to victory over all things true and 
holy; that they may keep bright and whole the armour of insight, of high purpose, of 
unfailing meekness and love; that they may preserve in the mind freshness and v^our, 
in the heart the fervour of youth, in their aims purity and faith, in the conscience the hunger 
and thirst for righteousness. 
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Primarily and always, the teacher’s responsibility, be he man or woman, lies in his work 
which is the nurture and guidance of unfolding childhood and youth. All he dreams and 
does as a teacher must tend to this. The more fully his work guards this development, the 
more steadfastly it keeps the face of the young towards the light and power and sweetness 
of being, the more abundantly it makes the lifelof his ward a teeming source of joy, where 
all may drink, and yet not drain the fountain, the more surely has heibeen a true teacher. 

It may be difficult, in many instances to unravel the teacher’s influence from that of 
heredity and environment, of parents and friends, of public opinion and the spirit of the 
time ; still more difficult, perhaps, to discover even approximately the particular influence of 
any one of a number of teachers that may have entered a pupil’s life successfuly in some 
modern knowledge factor. Yet in no case will the true teacher’s influnece go for naught, 
and no greater regard and deeper encourgement can come to him, than the appreciation of 
influence for good, by the man or woman who at some time in childhood or youth sat at his 
feet, and who traces some lasting inspiration to his work. 

The essential means for solving the problems that confront the teacher in his work of 
guiding the pupils on the road to worthy manhood and womanhood, to a life of beneficent 
social efficiency, lie largely in himself. 

In his strength the child grows strong; his eagerness to see and know and do will stir 
similar zeal in the children’s heart; is reverence for things high and holy, his love for 
humanity and his reverence for the ideals of life kindle, the fervour of good-will and revererce 
in the child’s soul: his gentleness and constancy, his joy and peace will surely be the child’s 
in some measure, even under otherwise adverse conditions. 

VVe accuse oiir children of lack of industry, of want of interest; we shall find the cause— 
or much of it —in ourselves and also the remedy. Are our children full of mischief, frivolous 
irrevenmt ? The fault is ours, and also the cure. Wo ask the children to be wise beyond 
their years, and when they fail—as they must,—we charge them with a stupidity which in 
real’ty is ours. We compel our children to close their minds to nature and to life and 
to bury their eagar hearts in the dust of books, and when they rebel we charge them 
with faults of which we are the makers. We esteem the multiplication table more than 
honesty, precedent higher than justice, justice holier than love, and then we wonder if our 
chil -Iren sink to the level of calculating quibblers and self-seeking exploiters, held within 
the law only by the might of fear. Seek we the kingdom of Heaven with all our power 
and strength ?j let ns but be true and just and loving and it will be with our children even 
as it will be with us. 

THE MOIIERN REVIEW 
Apku. 1917, Pp. 471-72 



India’s Scientific Work 
Not Sufficient 


The work and fame of the late Mr. Ramanajam and of the very few distinguished 
Bcientific workers who are fortuately still with us, should not make us forget that for 
a country containing 315 millions of inhabitants, the original scientific work done by 
Indians is not a sufficient contribution to the world^s knowledge of science. The 
achievements of some of our young investigators, even those of that brilliant researcher, 
Mr. J. C. Ghosh, a pupil of Sir P. C. Ray, should not mislead us into thinking that 
our young men are doing all that they can or ought to do. We should periodically 
take stock of our scientific achievements, in comparison with those of other countries. 
The editor of this Review is not qualified for that task, nor has he the materials before 
him to do what little he can. He only tries to remind his countrymen of what ought 
to be done. 

In Science Progress, edited by Sir Ronald Ross, for January we could not find a 
single Indian name in the section devoted to “Recent Advances in Science.” The record 
in the April issue of that quarterly is slightly more encouraging from the Indian point of 
view, for some Indian names are found there. In the fiftyfive pages devoted to this 
record, the following entries of the work done by Indians are found 

Applied Mathematics 

The scientific aspect of sound theory has enjoyed much attention. The formost 
prominence must be i^iven to 0. V. Raman’s memoir : "On the Mechanical Theory of the 
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Vibrations of Bowed Strings and of Musical Instruments of the Violin Family, with 
Experimental Verification of the Results” ( Pt. 1. Indian Ass. for the Cult, of Science 
Bull. 15, 1918), 

Banerj, S., on the Vibration of Elastic Shells Partly Filled with Liquid, Phy. Rev. (2), 
1919, xiii. 171-88. 

Dey, A., A New Method for the Absolute Determination of Frequency, with Preface and 
Appendix by C, V. Raman, proc. Roy. Soc. 1919,95 A 533-45. 

Sen, N. R, On the Potential of Uniform and Heterogenous Elliptic Cylinders at an 

External point, phil Mag. ( 6 ), 1919, 38, 465*79. 

Prasad, J., On a Peculiarity of the Normal Component of the Attraction due to Certain 

Surface Distributions, ibid., (6\ 1918, 36, 476-6. 

It may be noted in this connection that Mr. Ramaprased Chanda’s work in anthro- 
polgy has obtained recognition in the well-known work entitiled Man Past aud I resent 
by A. II. Keane, revised and largely rewritten by A. H. Quiggiu and A. II. Haddon, 
Sc. D., F. R. S., Reader in flthnology, Chambridge ( Cambridge University Press, 1920 ), 
as the following extract from it will show 

‘This ( Risley’s ) classification while more or less generally adopted in outline is 
not allowed to pass unchallenged, especially with regard to the theories of origin implied. 
(,’oucerning the brachycephalic element of Western India, Risley’s belief that it was the 
result of so-called “Scythian” invasions is not suppored by sufficient evdence. 

“The foreign element is certainly Alpine, not Mongolian aud it may be due to a 
migration of which the history has not been written. Ramaprasad Chanda goes further 
and traces the broad-headed elements in both “Seytho-Dravidians” ( Gujaratis, Maiathas, 
and Coorgis ) and “Mongolo-Dravidians” ( Bengalis and Oriyas ) to one common source, 
“the Homo Alpinus of the Pamirs and Chinese Turkstan,” and attempts to reconstruct 
the history of the migration of the Alpine invaders from Central Asia over Gujarat, 
Deccan, Behar and Bengal. His conclusions are supported by the reports of Sir Aurel 
Stein of the IIomo-Alpinus typo discovered in the region of Lob Nor, dating from the 
first centries A. D. This type “still supplies the prevalent element in the racial constitu¬ 
tion of the indigenous population of Chinese Turkestan, and is seen in its purest form in 

the Iranian speaking tribes near the Pamirs.” ( Pp. 547-8 ). 

THE MODERN REVIEW 

July —1920, Pp. 89-90 



Administration of 
Calcutta Unirersity* 


A vakil who was Tagore Law Professor for 1900 has not, it is said, yet publi¬ 
shed his Lectures, on the Law of Torts, as he was bound to do according to the 
rules ! Up to June 6, 1919, this matter, it is said, had been dealt with by the Univer¬ 
sity at least 30 times and extensions of time granted to the professor repeatedly. 
There were two other defaulting professors, who have, however, after much delay prin¬ 
ted and published their lectures. The minutes of the Syndicate dated the 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1919, contain an order that "so-and-so", brother of the late—, a Tagore Law Profe¬ 
ssor, "be rcfjuosted to state whether the manuscripts of the lectures of his late brother 
have been traced, with the intimation that in case of no manuscripts being forth¬ 
coming, the University may see itself obliged to take steps to recover the sum paid 
as salary.” Will some Senator enquire whether, either these manuscripts were found 
and published or the sum paid as salary recovered ? The University paid some twenty 
thousand rupees, we think, as salary to the late Dr. Thibaut but got nothing tangible in 
return. 

The affairs of the university, including the state of its finance, need looking into ; 
but there is not a sufficient number of independent, energetic and willing workers among 
the Fellows who can spare time for the purpose. And as the Minutes are not sold or 
otherwise supplied to the public, there is little of regular newspaper or other outside 
criticism. 

Not that the Minutes are not given to a single person who is not a Senator, as was 
implied in the official reply given us by the Registrar, Calcutta University, when we ap¬ 
plied to be supplied with them on payment. For a gentleman, who is not a Senator 
and is unknown to us, wrote to u.s from a mufassil station the following letter : 

"I send you herewith a copy of the Minutes of the Calcutta University supplied free 
of cost to me which contains all the correspondence of the University with the Govern¬ 
ment of India relative to the endowment of Sir Rash Behary Ghosh. It is really a pity 
that these blue books should not be accessible to a publicist like you. In future 1 shall 
deem it a favour if you will accept these books from me.” 

We thank our correspondent for his courteous offer ; but we wanted to have the 
Minutes direct from the University. Will the Registrar explain how and why a gentle¬ 
man who is neither a Fellow nor a Senator regularly gets the Minutes free of cost, but a 
{journalist who is prepared to pay for them must not get them ? 

THE MODERN REVIEW 
July— 1920, Pp. 93-94 




DREAMS OF AN EVENTIDE 

r»b»i Pr.». C.ICUIU Aitiat ■. Shilpacharja Abaniudianalh Tagore' 



Indian Statistical 
Institute 




As the Indian Statistical Institute does not do any work of a spectacular or sen¬ 
sational character, it has not drawn much public attention. Nevertheless it is an im¬ 
portant institution carrying on valuable and useful research. Some information relating 
to its activities is contained in the annual report for 1931-35 presented at its last 
meeting by Professor P.C. Mahalanobis, its honorary secretary. 

A research grant of Rs. 5,000 per annum has been sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India for three years with effect from 1935-30. In terras of it, the Insti¬ 
tute undertook to attend to in<piirics of a statistical nature, to take up special inves¬ 
tigations involving statistical analysis of data and to give special courses of training 
(extending from one month to a year in duration) in analytic statistics to officers 
deputed by Government Departments, Universities and other recogni7:ed institutions. 
An All-India Committee of experts was appointed to initiate and guide research work 
in this connection. 

Another interesting item was about holding examinations for Diplomas in Statistics. 

Another equally interesting proposal was to set up a Committee of businessmen, 
statisticians and economists to scrutinize the form and content of official statistical pub¬ 
lications and to suggest improvements. 

It is pleasant to find from the secretary's report that the Institute has been able to win 
recognition abroad. Many foreign statisticians of repute are actively associating them ¬ 
selves in the work of the Institute. Some have contributed papers to “Sankhya ; the 
Indian Journal of Statistics.” The Institute recognized the services of one of the fore¬ 
most among modern statisticians, viz, Prof. Corrado Cini of Rome, by electing him as 
the second Honorary Fellow, the first Honorary Fellow being Prof. Karl Pearson. 

From the report of research work done in Calcutta and the three branches in 
Bombay, Poona and Mysore, it appears that the Institute has taken a very comprehen¬ 
sive view of Statistics. Most of the work was naturally concentrated in Calcutta the 
papers presented in the Collo(piiums being on such diverse subjects as : 

(a) Organization of Statistical Studies in Europe ; 

(b) Fundamental Concepts of Sampling Theory ; 

(c) Statistical Analysis of Examination Mark : 

(d) Problem of Two Samples ; 

(e) Harmonic Analysis : 

(f) Interpolation ; 

(g) Problem of K-samples. 

An annual research grant of Rs. 8,000 has been recently sanctioned by Impe¬ 
rial Council of Agriculture Research and another grant of Rs. 3,000 by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. The entire statistical work of the Bengal Board of Economic Inquiry 
was entrusted to the Statistical Laboratory. 

19 
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Sir R. X. Mukhprjne was re-elected the President of the Institute. Among the 
Vice-PresidetJts are businessmen such as Sir E. C. Benthall and Lala Shri Ram, scien¬ 
tists such as 8ir E. V. Raman, officials concerned with statistics such as Dr. John 
Mattlui and Dr. 0. W. H. Normand The Council is also fully representative of 
all p'ovilice■: and int n'ists. Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis was re-elected as the Hony. 
Secretary and Prof. II. C. Ohose and Dr. II. Sinha as Joint secretaries. 

TJIE M0DP:REN REVIEW 
May, 1935, Pi*. 626 


The Extent Of Student 
Criminality. 


The police and Anglo-Indian journals have a theory that all or almost all dacoits, 
motor bandits and political assassins are students and belong to the bhadialok class, d'his 
theorv ri'ipiiie.s to be tested in the light of facts. All young men are not students, nor 
shonhl anvb »dv be styled a student simply because he was at school or college at some 
period of his life. A student is one whose name is actually to be found in the latest re¬ 
gister of an odnciiUonal institution and who attends its classes. All men who wear .spec¬ 
tacle ^ df'*.-: well or can use a few English words do not belong to the class of gentry. It 
is noce-'ary to jirepare a list of all men who have been punished for the kind of crimes 
refers'-' i to above mentioning their occupation and social po.sition. So long as this is not 
done, the blackening of the name of students and their harassment must be considered un- 
ju.stifKil)le A few black sheep among them cannot justify such treatment. It must be 
shown that a very large proportion of crimes is committed by them. Will some member 
of Con ('ll move for such a list as we have suggested ? 

The native village, town or district of the criminals should also be put down in the 
list. Kor ir is now the fashion for certain Anglo-Indian journals to defame East Bengal 
Btiiiie-it.s a.-j a c'ass. It is probable that the.so defamatory statements have already done some 
harm to them. For we hear that this session the Presidency College has admitted a much 
smaller proportion of Ea.st Bengal students than usual, and that corise<|uenty the Eden 
Hindu Hostel has many ‘‘seats” vacant. We have no means of testing the correctness of 
this rum ur. Will some member of Council put a (juestion and ascertain whether East 
Bengal students have been placed under a partial ban by the Presidency College ? At 
East B< ngal people pay taxes, they should have the advantage of the best equipped college 
in the province. 

THE MODERN REVIEW 
Adoust— 1916, P. 224. 



Tbe National Cbaracter Of 
The Calcutta University 


That R abindrariath Tagore delivered his address in Bengali at the last convocation of 
the Calcutta University, undoubtedly shows its national character so far as Bengal is 
concerned. That its graduates can receive their degrees dressed in dhotis-as many 
did at the last convocation, also shows its national character. Ft is my intention to show 
briefly in this article that in some other respects it has been national in character to a 
considerable extent for years, so far as the whole of India is concerned. 

India is a large country, inhabited by a very large population with varied nec'ds and 
cultures, Many languages with literatures of their own are spoken hero. It is not possi¬ 
ble for any single university to provide facilities for the higher education of all its people. 
Even the sixteen universities, recognized by the State, which it has, are too few for the 
purpose. Japan is a much smaller country with a much smaller population; and the 
mother tongue of the people there is one. Yet .Fapan has 4G universities, of vlr.ch 19 are 
Governmental. Germany also is a smaller country wlthji smaller popuiatit-n aifd a single 
mother tongue. It has 2f> universities. So is France, and has 17 I universities, Jn (Ireat 
Britain, which also is a smaller country, with Englisli as the mother rongue of the vast 
majority, there are 10 universities. 

For years after its foundation some eighty years ago Calcutta University the only 
institution of its kind for the people of Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Orisa, Clu'ta Nagpur, Agra, 
and Oudh (then N.-W Provinces), the Punjab, Central Provinces and Berar, lliivma, and 
even remote Ceylon. At present it is meant to provide for the higher education of the 
people of Bengal (minus a small area in Dacca) and Assam. But it has been more national 
in character in recent decades so far as the whole of India is concerned than it was for 
more decades after its foundation. I say this with reference to tlio principal languages and 
literatures of the people of India embodying their culture. i 
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The Calcutta University allows candidates for its Matriculation to pass their verna¬ 
cular language examination in any one of the following vernaculars of India: 


Bengali, 

Malayalam, 

Hindi, 

Kanaresc, 

Urdu, 

Gujarati, 

Oriya, 

Marathi, 

Assamese, 

Manipuri, 

Nepali, 

Modern Tibetan, 

Maithili, 

Khasi, 

Burmeae, 

Garo, 

Telugu, 

Lushai, 

Sinhalese, 

Modern Armenian, 

Tamil, 

and Portugese. 


Most of these languages are not the mother tongue of aay section of the native born 
parmancat inhabitants of Bengal and Assam. 

‘^Bengali is the mother tongue of 923 in every 1,000 inhabitants of Bengal and, if it 
be assumed that persons born elsewhere than in Bengal speak other languages than Ben¬ 
gali, 9ft/> in every 1,000 of the native born population use Bengali as their mother tongue,’^ 
Census of Bengal, 1931, p. 349. 

In Bengal “Hindustani is the next most prevalent language, but less than 4 per 
cent, speak it in the whole of Bengali’’. The vast majority of speakers of Hindustani in 
Bengal are illiterate immigrant labourers, for whom it was not necessary for the Calcutta 
University to recognize their mother itongue as a vernacular either for its Matriculation 
or for its M. A. degree. It was because this university is pan-Indian in its linguistic 
and cultural nationalism that it has recognized Hindi and Urdu and some other non-Bengali 
advanced languages of India for its Matriculation and also for its M. A. degree. 

As regards Indian languages (with literatures) which are not the mother tongue of 
the native born permanent population of Bengal, the numbers per 1,000 of the total popu¬ 
lation using them in Bengal are given in the subjoined list. 

Tamil 0.11 

Malayalam 0.006 

Kanaresc 0.002 

Tclugu 0.62 

Marathi 0.06 

Oriya 3.13 

Bihari (GO per cent, of Hindi 

and Urdu) 22.21 

eastern Hindi (3S per cent of 

Hindi and Urdu) 12.96 

Western Hindi (5 per cent of 
Hindi and Ui^u) 1*85 

Gujarati 0.13 
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For the Matriculation of the Calcutta Universty candidates can take up any of the 
following "second^’ languages : 


Sanskrit, 

French, 

Pali, 

German, 

Arabic, 

Italian, 

Persian, 

Classical Armenian 

Greek, 

Hebrew, 

Latin, 

Syriac. 


The inclusion of so many non-Indian languages in the above list shows that the 
Calcutta University recognizes the international character of world culture. 

The M. A. Calcutta University can be obtained by passing an examination in 
anyone of the following vernaculars of India, either as the principal or subsidiary 
language, or both ; 


Bengali, 

Marathi, 

Hindi, 

Tamil, 

Maithili, 

Telugu, 

Urdu, 

Malayalam, 

Oriya, 

Kanarese, 

Gujarati, 

Sinhalese, 

Assmese, 



The Calutta Univeristy is national in character in another direction, namely, in 
its treatment of the classics and culture of all the main religious communities of India. 
Of the religions dating from antiquity which had their origin in India, namely, 
Ilirduism, .Jainism and Budhism, the classics and scriptures are written in Sanskrit 
Pali and Prakrit. The University recognizes and encourages the study of Chinese and 
Tibetan, which are connected with the study of Indian antiquites, scriptures, classics 
and cultures. 

As regards non-Indian' religions prevalent in India. Muhammadanism has the lar¬ 
gest number of followers. Its scriptures are in Arabic. The University recognizes and 
encourages its study. Persian also is claimed by the Muhammadan community as contain- 
ining its classics. Apart from that fact, the knowledge of Persian is necessary for the 
study of many source books of history. Recognizing these facts the University encour¬ 
ages the study of Persian. 

Candidates for some examinations have to read portions of the Bible. This is a 
recognition of the Christian community. There is, besides, the Stephanos Nirmaicndu 
Ghosh Lectureship for the delivery of "a course of lectures on Comparative Religion.” 

^‘The donor (Mr. G. C. Ghosh of 2, Simla Street, Calcutta) stated that his desire 
‘was that the lecturer should, in dealing with the subjects of his lectures, endeavour to 
show that the highest ideal for man lay in love and service to his fellowmen accord¬ 
ing to the essence of the teaching and life of Christ, and that life lived under the 
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guidance of this ideal constituted the highest advancement of human personality, the 
acceptance of a particular creed or dogma being of subordinate importance/^ 

The study of the Zoroastrian religion, one of the most ancient in the world is 
encouraged in connection with the study of Persian and of Philology for the M. A. 
degree. 

I may be permitted in conclusion to point out two defects. Bengal, in fact, the 
whole of India, is predominantly an agricultural region. But, though the University 
has its Gurnprasad Singh Professorship of Agriculture, it has no tagricultural studies 
and degrees. Similarly, on the cultural side, though there is the Rani Bageswari Profe¬ 
ssorship of Fine Arts, there are no studies of and degrees in Indian Fine Arts. The 
State is chiefly responsible for these defects, which detract from the national character 
of this University. As far as I am aware, it is only Visva-bharati that teaches Fine 
Arts, not any State-recognized University in India. 

Ramakanda Cita’iteujke. 
THE MODERN REVIEW 
Maech, 1937, Pp. 317-18 



The Arts In National Hesurgence 

One of the most distictive ffelds of creative endeavour in which The Moderne Review 
can rightfully claim the statue of a pioneer is in that of the pursuit of the Arts,—a field 
of cultural endeavour which, inspite of India’s unique past heritage, had fallen into utter 
neglect and callous indifference: And, yet, the arts have, acknowledgedly, played a most 
distinctive role in the progress of civilization throughout the course of human history. In 
fact historians have been unanimous in their acceptance of the dictum that the level of 
civilization of a community is far more faithfully represented by the excellence or other¬ 
wise of its arts and literature than its political glories. 

With the new phase in India’s cultural, social and political renaissance which may be 
said to have commence with the turn of the century, a rewakening of our art perceptions, 
feeble at first but nevertheless quite distinctive, appears to have been achieved. India, 
in the field of the arts, appeared still to have been gropingly seeking for a firm ground upon 
which to take her stand. Her past heritage in this field was both vast and panoramic ; but 
the meaning appeared to have been lost. ‘ 

But both art and literature are the expression of a peoples’ thoughts, emotions and 
ideals which follow certain distinctive lines of modes and styles which are peculiar to the 
community concerned . these are inextricably intertwined with the history of the people 
concerned. And, when a people loses the meaning of its own historical and cultural evolu- 
cvoUition, it veritably loses itself and Is prone to lend itself, helplessly as it were, to in¬ 
fluences alien to its own history and heritage. Imitation, then, takes the place of self-reliant 
creative endeavour. 

The Modem Review, throughout its sixty years of publication, has played a most 
crucial part in helping along the Indian renaissance in the field of the arts with a 
devotion and steadfastness which has been both unique and incomparable. This, obviously, 
sprang from the conviction, even from its very inception, the evidence of which abounds 
in the pages of the Journal, that the arts have a vital role to play in national resurgence 
and cultural progress. It gave a great deal of thought and bestowed a lot of care to 
its encouragement and spoiisorship of the arts; when block-making was in its veri¬ 
table infancy in this country, it began to regularly publish reproductions of coloured 
paintings. Frequent contributions by well known critics and experts used to appear in 
its pages and many a celebrated Indian artist of to-day would, perhaps, find it very 
difficult to obtain a public for themselves, were it not for the ready encouragement '.and 
help they found from The Modern 'Revieic which would not merely reproduce specimens 
of their work in its pages so long as they were judged worthy, but would even pay 
them for the privilege of doing so. 

As already observed, the pages of The Modern Review abound with discussions on 
and reproductions of art and two articles reproduced herein give only a very brief and 
inadequate glimpse of all that it had endeavoured to achieve in this field. If these re¬ 
productions help to stimulate sufficient interest towards further and more extensive 
researches into the past volumes of the Journal, our effort will have been recompensed. 



Indian Sculpture 
And Painting 


We have here for the first time a book about Indian Art written by a I^uropean 
which expresses, throughout its pages, a feeling of love and respect for India and her 
people. To Mr. Havell, Indian art is no mere toy of commerce, nor is it even the 
fruit of some rich bygone period, irretreivably departed. He sees India, past, present 
and future, as one. The builders of fortresses and tombs, of palaces and temples, are 
the same Indian people, who are alive to-day and could do as much again, if need arose 
or opportunity called. Seeing behind each historic achievement of our art, the social 
and psychological background that gave it birth, he finds, in our present, continuity with 
that background, the rich promise of the future. Indian society is still unspoilt, in this 
author's eyes, for art and industries. As long as the handicrafts dominate the situation, 
India remains in that fertile mediaeval condition, out of which the cathedrals of Europe 
were built, and her great pictures painted, which Europe for love of gain has cast for 
ever behind her. 

"India unlike Europe” says our author, “has still a living, traditional and national 
art, intimately bound up with the social and religious life of the people ; and this art 
if we knew it better, might help both Europeans and Indians to a olsoer mutal sym¬ 
pathy and understanding. But the secularised and denationalised art of Europe has no 
affinity with the living art of India and we, aliens in race, thought and religion, have 
never taken anything but a diiettante archaeological or commercial interest in it. Its 
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deeper meanings are hidden from us and those spiritual longings and desires which come 
straight from the heart of a people to find expression in their poetry, music and their 
art, strike no chord of sympathy in us. 

But this passage must not be held by Indian readers to imply that we, because we 
still have a ‘^living, traditional and national art,'’ are to hold blindly by every chance thought 
and impulse all that comes to us artistically, believing that we are divinely inspired in this 
matter and therefore unfailngly correct in every particular. Such a fallacy could not 
tempt us in other subjects. India, almost alone amongst the nations, has still, in like 
fashion, “a living, traditional and national logic” of her own. But this does not mean that 
every Indian tyro is logically infallible ! A severe training would be necessary for the 
most Indian of Indians before he could venture to trust his own opinions against those 
of the Pundits of Nuddea, for instance, and the training required to qualify the judgment 

in art is not less stern and difficult than that for logic. We have just been going through 

the least hopeful and most chaotic transition that has ever overtaken us as a people, in 

art. Under European Commercialism, our decorative faculty has been shaken to its very 
roots. Our architecture is undermined by the desire for cheapness, and the high fiscal 
value of materials. Our nobler ideals have been almost eclipsed by the love of cheap 
notoriety. If we are ever to emerge out of this confusion, we can only do so by patie¬ 
ntly building up a great art on the basis of sincere admiration of tlu' truly beautiful for 
true reasons. But in order to know how to begin directing this force of admiration, we 
want the help of a competent mind and this is what Mr. llavcll’s book gives us. It is 
an account of how a trained mind may look to relate itself to Indian art, primarily to 
the great works of the past, but secondarily also to the possibility of present and future. 
From this point of view the Work is as useful to the European as to the Indian leader. 
But in its communication of courage and inspiration it is of supreme value to us. 

Our author rightly feels that Indian art is only to be understood through Indian 

ideals. lie points out that the current idea, that India derived her art from Greece, 
is of very little consequence, so long as it is admitted that her Idr vi.s were not 

derived from Greece. ^‘It is of course true that every nationality, when it seeks to 

work out its artistic ideals, makes use of many agents, native or foreign, which happens 
to be within reach. But the Greeks no more created Indian sculpture and painting 

than they created Indian philosophy and religion. Their aesthetic ideals were essen¬ 
tially different from those of India, and they never at any time imposed them upon 
Indian art, which, in its essential and distinctive character, is entirely the product of 
Indian thought and Indian artistic genius.” 

This is a fine argument finely stated. Throughout his published writings Mr. 

Havell always answers the charge of the derivative character of Indian works of art, 
pointing to the calm and assured orientalism of their style. If the Taj could really 
haye been the product of an Italian mind, the fact would have constituted the greatest 
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miracle in history. If Hellas could give birth to an art bo unlike her own as the 
Indian, it would have been the supreme paradox. Hitherto, as he very aptly points 
out, L'uropean criticism of Indian art has lacked the aid of minds with a thorough 
artistic training. Art cannot be studied as a side issue of archaelogy or literature. 
It is an end and a mode in and for itself. Only those who are capable of judging 
of the differences between Greek and Indian art, arc competent to discuss what either 
may owe to the other. 

The European preconception that India at all times borrows everything from 

the West, has been unspeakably discouraging to Indian originality and self-respect. 

The usual movement of ideas like races is from East to West but, as in the present 

age so also in the past, there have been back-currents, and reflex trade-routes occa¬ 

sionally, and the development of the child does often, after maturity, influence that of the 
parent, so that the Hellenic contact is not inconceivable as a powerful factor in Indian 
evolution. ff’Iiat there was such a contact in the fourth century B.C. is a known his¬ 
torical fact, and its duration and energy are points that yet remain to be determined 
as elements affecting the truth about Indian sculpture. 

Mr. Havell thus suras up the historic argument : 

“At the beginning of the Christian Era, and for some centuries previously, when 
the classic art of I5urope had already passed its zenith, India was drawing in towards 
herself a gre.at flood of artistic culture from Western Asia, derived originally from the 
far-distant sources of Babylon and Assyria, but strongly tinged with the subsidiary 
stream which was then flowing back into it from Greece and Home. Out of these 
eclectic influences joined with the old indigenous traditions, Indian religious thought 
quickly formulated a new synthesis of art, which in its turn became the source from 
which other great currents flowed North, South, East and West. 

“In these early centuries of the Christian Era, and from the Indian source, came the 
inspiration of the great schools of Chinese painting which from the seventh to the thirteenth 
centuries stood first iu the whole world. Successive hordes of Asiatic invaders beginning with 
those which flocked like vultures to gather the spoils of the decaying Roman Empire, kept 
open the high ways between East and West and brought a reflex of the same traditions into 
Europe. 'Jhe influence of India’s artistic culture can be clearly traced, not only in Byz¬ 
antine art, but in the Gothic Cathedrals of the middle ages. Europe is very apt to 
dwell upon the influence of Western art and culture upon Asiatic civilization, but the 
far greater influence of Asiatic thought, religion and culture upon the art and civili¬ 
zation of Europe is rarely apparaised at its proper value. 

$ 

'^Erom the seaports of her Western and Eastern coasts India at this time also 
sent streams of colonists, missionaries and craftsmen all over Southern Asia, Ceylon, 
Siam and far distant Kambodia. Through China and Korea Indian art entered Japan in 
the middle of the sixth century. About A. D. 603 Indian colonists from Gjuerat bro- 
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ught IndittQ art Into Java and at Borobudar in the eightth and ninth centuries Indian 
sculpture achieved its great triumphs. Some day, when European art criticism has widened 
its present narrow horizon and learnt the foolishness of using the art standards of Greece 
and Italy as a tape wherewith to measure and appraise the communings of Asia with 
the Universal and the Infinite, it will grant the nameless sculptors of Borobudur 

an honourable place amongst the greatest artists the world has ever known.” 

Full value is here given to any direct influence that Greek art may have had upon 

Indian. But it will be noticed that even accepting this at its highest estimate, the later 

art of India cannot be accounted for, unless, as hero, we postulate those indigenous 

elements whose vigour and importance made it possible in the earlier period to assimi¬ 
late foreign influences. This has to be understood, that without a genuine creative 
faculty of our own, all the art universities of the world would be powerless to make 

original creators of us. They could make nothing more than images and reflections of 
creation. The Bharhut sculptures in the Calcutta Museum are witness sufllcieut, to any 
one who cares to go and see them, of art which was Indian before the 
contact |of India with classical Europe •••Those sculptures themselves probably 
date from about l.'iO B. C. No one has ever suggested any Greek influence in them 
and it is clear that the hands set to work on such a scale in stone had received 
their previous training in perishable materials like wood and clay. Whatever foreign 
influences may be brought to bear, the one question of importance, with regard to any 
art history, is whether or not there was enough native vigour and faculty to result 'n 
the eventual assimilation of those influences. Mr. Havell's whole book is a admonstratiou 
of the answer to this (juestion, in the case of India. 

Our author’s next point is one of great delicacy and significance. Still combating 
the European idea that India’s place in great art is to be marked as absent, he takes up 
the question of ideals. Sculpture is appraised in Europe, according to the (jualities of its 
physical portraiture. .Vnatomical and physical perfections are to it the starting point of all 
beauty. ‘Tinitatioa is the real and only end of all fine art. Really this last sentence does not 
do justice to the intention of European art.” The Zeus of Olympus and the Moses of Michael 
Angelo were not imitation of anything in nature. But undoubtedly the notion that 
‘‘imitation is the real and only end of all fine art” is the vomnion conception of Europe 
to-day ; that is that clement in European art which has been grasped by India, in tlic per¬ 
son of Ravi Varma and his followers. 

Mr. Havell boldly sets forth the theorem that Indian sculpture has from the be¬ 
ginning had a totally different ideal. According to him, the Indian artist believes that 
the highest type of beauty must be sought after, and not in the imitation, or selection 
of human or natural forms, but in the endeavour to suggest something finer and more 
subtle than ordinary physical beauty. "When the Indian artist models a representation 
of the Deity with an attenuated waist and abdomen, and suppresses all the smaller ana¬ 
tomical details, so as to obtain an extreme simplicity of contour, the European declares 
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that he is sadly ignorant of anatomy and incapable of imitating the higher forms of 
nature. liut the fndian artist would create a higher and more subtle type and suggest 
that spiritual beauty which, according to his philosphy, can only be reached by the surren¬ 
der of worldly attachraouts and the suppression of worldly desires." 

This argument the author carries into considerable detail. The self-controlled man 
being the Indian spiritual ideal, it is clear that there must be a physical type correspon¬ 
ding to it. And this he finds admirably .suggested in that one of the thirty-two principal 
la/ishann-'^ (or marks of Siva as they are called in modern Bengal) which demands that 
the upper part of the body shall be that of a lion. 

As Mr. Havel] points out, the most striking characteristic of the Indian lion is its 
broad, deep shoulders, and narrow contracted abdomen, making it wonderfully analogous 
to the new spiritualised body which the Indian sculptors aimed at giving Buddha after 
enlightenment, ‘^bro.ad .shouldered, docp-chestcd, golden-coloured, smooth skinned, supple 
and lithe as a young lion." In thus going back upon the sources of our great creations, 
and m.akirg clear to us our own master ideals, Mr. Ilavell has rendered an immense 
service to Indian criticism. 

India is a country whose attainments can be measured still better by what she has 
done for others than she has kept for herself. It is in the circle of daughter civilizations 
that we find the surest records of what she has achieved. Our author has been well ad¬ 
vised to draw upon the art of Thibet, Xcpal, Ceylon, .Java for his examples. Most of 
those Indians who read his pages will learn, we fear for the first time, of the Indian Co¬ 
lony who wroght the great temple of Borobudur in Java. If we want to realise the im¬ 
measurable ditference of spirit between the semi-Greek art of Gandhara, in the first or 
second century of the Christian Era, and genuine Indian sculpture secure in conscious 
possosion of its own sources of inspiration, we cannot do better than compare the Lori- 
yan Tangai relief of Buddha Preaching with the same as treated at Borobudur. Well 
may .Mr. Ilavell say that the Indian ideal was never realised in Gandharan art and one 
who has visited the Gandharan sculptures in the Calcutta Museum and stood face to face 
with the smart military looking young men who pose uncomfortably there in the attitudes 
of Indian asceticism, their moustaches touched with all the hairdressers’ latest art, will 
echo las words. There is nothing here of the lofty calm and simplicity of the Buddhas 
of Magadha, nor is there the spontaneous sweetness and.’ gentleness of the Dhyaui Buddha 
of Borobudur. How gradual is the building up through century after century of those 
great ideals that later generations are to inherit with their first breath ! Well may the 
writer say, “European art has, as it were, its wings clipped : it knows only the beauty 
of earthly things. Indian art soaring into the highest empyrean, is ever trying to bring 
down to earth something of the beauty of the things above." 

SisTEU Nivedita 
THE MODERN REVIEW 
OcTOBEXi— -1909, Pp. 365-69 



The Value Of Tradition 
In Indian Art 


The closing years of the last century have been marked with signs of change, (for 
better or worse, who can tell ?) in every department of human activity. In the realm of 
art this era of change has ushered into existence startlingly new conceptions : principles 
and ideals of aesthetics that had dominated for centuries have given place to '‘uptodate” 
theories engineered by “the progressives” of the nineteenth century. While the age of 
new ideas has given birth to really sound and brilliant notions of truth in some cases, 
in others the heritage of the preceding ages have been overlooked, nay, despised and 
rejected by ns in the fascination of the new and the bewildering. On the threshold of 
a rcnais-^arice, India to-day is confronted with a series of new ideas which threaten to 
displace and sweep away the accumulated traditions of her past years, ft is premature 
to premise whether India stands to lose or gain by her barter of old lamps for new. In 
the pioblem of reshaping Indian art and industries, it is important, therefore, to consi¬ 
der how much of the remnants of anti(|uity it would be useful to retain and how much 
to d<;molish. The most radical of the art reformers of the nineteeuth century have in 
building up the urt //o/vr//« of their time thought fit, in many instances, to adapt and 
perj)ctuate the methods and aims of the works of their predecessors and have not des¬ 
pised to make of the doings of the master craftsmen of old precedents for the coming 
generation. It may be interesting to trace and follow up what part traditions have 
played in the development of and generally to assess the futility or otherwise of 
sticking to specific ideas and points of views in reforming the art of a particular 
community and helping its development on lines peculiar to itself. 

A French writer lias somewhere said : “it is in the arts themselves as they exist, 
that wt! must find the elements to rejuvenate them.” There is a tendency in the modern 
art movements to learn and teach something fresh—to make a break with the past. 
The effect sometimes is to check the natural and continuous development -the evolu¬ 
tion of art. Strictly speaking all new comers of art do nothing but continue systema¬ 
tically a long evolution,—spinning out the thread at the end left by their predecessors. 
For in one sense art is neither ancient nor modern but perpetual. Painting, for instance. 
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In its broadest aspects preserves from age to age a real continuity. Styles may change 
but the essentials remain. This continuity of ideas through the varying moods of time, 
very similar to the continuity and preservation of the human race, seems one of the 
important characteristics if not the essence of art understood as a form of human expre¬ 
ssion. In art as in reality, one is always somebody’s eon. One never invents anything, 
one only repeats—although one may marvellously improve. This is important, this development, 
of the art of any particular community must be on lines consistent with its ancient history, 
with its known characteristics, its own traditions. 

Nevertheless, it is commonly believed and constantly asserted that the present-day 
art has been shown to be in advance of that of the past or, rather, that if not equal to it 
in some so-called or academical qualities, it is acquiring so many “new lights” from the 
general progress of art. The tendency of xiineteenth century art, therefore, has been to 
assert its independence of the centuries that preceded it, to rely no longer on a tradition 
with which the times were out of touch ; to look forward, rather than backward, to 
learn from nature, rather than from the old masters. What then is the scope of value 
of tradition in the development of art ? 

Tradition is the accumulation of previous modes or manners of expression crysta- 
lised under certain wholesome principles and system of work found on trial to be useful 
by our predecessors. Can there be any development without traditions ? On the other 
hand, does tradition in any way thwart or stunt the growth of art ? Respect for old age, 
otherwise called tradition, is, in the field of art, vindicated by the popularity and the wor¬ 
ship of the old raa.sters. Now there arc two classes of views with regard to the debt we 
owe to the old masters and their influence on the present-day artists. Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds in his “lectures” says : “Study the great works of the great masters for ever. 
Consider them as models which ifou are lo imUatc'".” There is no phase of modern 
printing, however startling in its novelty, however audacious and revolutionary 
in its originality, which cannot be paralelled among the most universally 
respected of those “old masters.” “It is mere ignorance,” says John Ruskin, 
“which engenders the vanity of supposing that we can invent at a stroke a new style of 
architecture, a new method of looking at nature, a new manner of painting there is 
nothing new under the sun.” Strictly speaking there is no new discovery to be made in 
the field of art and that the only possible development is in the power of expression. The 
other class says : the mere imitation of the style of a past age can never pronounce a great 
work of art. The form and demands of art have changed and expanded with the advance 
of time. The artistic wants, not less than artistic capacities of succeeding ages, are entirely 
different; how should the principles which produced the want for the one be capable of 
producing an art suitable to the other ? It is too much to expect one to worship every¬ 
thing ancient and to despise everything modern. By too much inhaling of tra¬ 
ditional forms one loses the power to assimilate new ideas. That would be stifling all 
originality. By too much thinking in one set of ideas, we get blunted. All originality 
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must disappear when every attempt to break away from tradition is treated as almost a 
criminal offence. The true leaders of art education are the men who are ready to change 
their methods as circumstances demand. A hard and fast system can produce nothing but 
sterofyped effects. Rules are the foetus of genius. We must break the leading strings 
which tie us to the old system, we must discover fresh fields and pastures new. While new 
traditions are beitig created, new canons of test are being established, new creeds are spring¬ 
ing up, we must not go on bowing down to our old battered and absurd idols, worshipping 
them not because they are of any use to us but simply because they are old. Being 
asleep so long like Rip Van Winkle, we do not realise that a new generation has sprung 
up which regards ua as out of date. Like the natives of the Fiji islands they want to 
kill off their parents when they are old. 

Yet there are another class of thinkers who take a middle 

path between the two extreme views. “'Craditions”, they say, “should not be 

preferred to opportunities. You are so scrupulous about observing this rule or that formula 
that you forget that there is anything else to be taken into aeconnt. To make new experi¬ 
ments docs not necessarily mean disloyalty to great traditions. Worthy traditions must be 
upheld in a worthy manner. Instead of plodding along in the actual footsteps of the old 
masters, what we want to see is a proper spirit of independence and a serious striving after 
originality. We laugh at artists who flourished a generation ago because we see that they hedged 
them8elve.s round with conventions and followed more or less ineffectively a rigid set of rules. 
In avoiding their conventions you are trotting, one after another, in just as narrow a round 
of conventions. You have substituted a new convention for an old one—a habit of eccentri¬ 
city for a mutter of custom—and you have not got appreciably further on the road to great 
and inspired art. If an artist of striking originality does chance to appear, must you scout 
him and do your best to keep him from acquiring authority, and the few who do attach 
themselves to him discredit him by turning into a convention his mannerisms and personal 
tricks of style ? None of you take the trouble to think for yourself.”... 

In the first place every work of art must be in harmony not merely with 
the received ideas but also with independent artistic ones. Even when the genius of 
artists rests on pre-existing ideas, or is inspired by ideas of another age or other countries, 
it must transform them by impressing upon them the seal of its individuality and by mak¬ 
ing them applicable to the manners and conventions of the times. To be faithful to the 
traditions of our ancestors is not necessarily to be slaves of the formulas of these elders. 
Yet the training must be wrong indeed if it is based on nothing but tradition.. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has some very pertinent remarks in this connection. “We must 
not rest contented with the study of the moderns ; we must trace back the art to its 
fountain heads ; to that source, from which they drew their principal excellences, the monu¬ 
ments of pure antiquity.“All the inventions and thoughts of the ancients, whether con¬ 

veyed to us in statues, Bas Rklieks, intaglios, comeos or coins are to be sought after and 
oarefully atudiedj the genius that hovers over these venerable relics may be called the father 
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of modern art. Prom the remains of the works of the ancients, the modern arts were revived 
'and it is by their means that they must be restored a second time. However it may mortify 
Our vanity, wo must be forced to allow them our masters and we may venture to prophecy, 
Uiat when they shall cease to be studied, arts will no longer flourish and we shall again relapse 
into barbarism. No man need be ashamed of copying the ancients : their works are con¬ 
sidered as a magax:ine of common property always open to the public whence every man has 
a right to take what materials he pleases and if he has the art of using them, they are suppo¬ 
sed to become, to all intents and purposes, his own property, h'or, he who borrows an idea 
from an ancient or even from a modern artist not his contemporary, and so accomodates it 
to his own work, that it makes a part of it, with no seam or joining apearing, can hardly be 
charged with plagiarism/' 

It will be interesting to quote the remarks of John Ruskin which are pertinent to the 
subject. “The originality which proves vital does not mean doing what nobody has ever 
seen attempted before, it means spontaneity of genuine thought and unallccted feeling work¬ 
ing within traditionary bounds with complete power and insight ; it is parallel to the best 
conception of Free Will in Ethics, and as much misunderstood. In reviewing the his¬ 
tory of art it becomes evident that the great achievements have been in. dcrelopmeut of 
ezistirifj idmls and methods, not in anfaijonisoi to them, the more we know about the great 
schools the more we are forced to recognise their coatinuity,” In discussing the value of 
tradition we must distinguish the effects thereof from mere conveution" (As Dr. Ananda 
Coom.arswamy observes) : ‘^As long as art is living, tradition remains plastic, and is moul¬ 
ded imperceptibly by successive generations. The force of its appeal is sfrengthened by 
lihe association of ideas,—artistic, emotional and religious. Traditional forms have fhus 
a significance not merely foreign to an imitative art, but'dependent on the fact that they 
represent rather race conceptions than the ideas of one artist or a single period. Their 
vital expression of the race mind : to reject them, and expect great art to live on as 
before would be to sever the roots of a forest tree and still look for flowers and fruit upon 
^ branches." 
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our people, (/real scholars; sportsmen; explorers; venienl explanations to clear themselves of reS- 
inventors; painters; sculptors; architects and ponsibililes which would normally attach to them, 
pioneers in research and scientific work can he Within the last two decades we have experienced 
introduced to the Indian pul>lic. Human civilisa- much false propaganda from political sources and 
tion of the last six to eight thousand years can the people have every reason to condemn such 
provide enough material of a very interesting and deliberate attempts at misguiding them about 
entertaining type which can be utilised for broad- matters of great importance. The propaganda about 
casts everyday for a ceitain length of time. This the imj>ortance of Hindi in our scheme of national 
can go on for a hundred years without much re* jirogress has been \'cry largely false. The Nehru 
petition. In short; if it is a question of money Coverninenl published false figures of Hindi 
earnings; the best way to achieve that would be speakers for many years. They even went so far 
to double the licence fee. 'I’he A.l.R. can then as to include Panjabi in the Hindi group of 
be much more solvent and work out really good languages. They left out many clearly non-Hindi 
pmgrammes without seeking favours from politi- languages like Maithili from their published 
cians or industrialists. The A.l.R. is surely a statements in order to prove that Hindi was 
public institution which .should not be used by spoken by about foity pci cent of the Indian 
politician.-- and businessmen for their personal people. In fact Hindi pioper is spoken by only 
ends. about fifteen per cent of the Indian people. The 

^ ^ olheis, who are assumed to speak Hindi, really 

WhaCs Wrong With Propaganda speak Urdu, Maithili, Bhojpuri, Rajasthani dia- 

lefts and other sub-languages of a clearly dis- 
Those who undertake to do propaganda for tinct type. There have been other propaganda 
the acceptance of a creed or for the sale of a par- connected with Planning, Food Growing, Educa- 
ticular commodity, usually indulge in exaggera- lion, Family Planning etc., etc., which one cau¬ 
tions which verge on or actually are false stale- not accept as entirely true or factually and scien- 
ments. When a body of persons seek public appro- lifically tenable. In the past too, we have been 
balion or for themscKes or their thoughts, oiven incorrect accounts of India’s fight for free- 
wishes or actions, they also make assertions, doni and other historical matters, in order to 
give a.ssurMices and present as infallible, logic- attach more importance to the leaders of the Con- 
alities, what would ajipear on closer examination gross Parly than they were entitled to. Certain 
js complete absurdities. In this public men often communities which had not worked very hard or 
jxcel sellers of toilet soap or face powder in their not at all for independence, were give an unduly 
ise of false superlatives, fake epithets and im- important share of the glory for certain ulterior 
jossible arguments. Propaganda therefore is motives which were not praiseworthy. Political 
sssentially an art of presenting as facts what propaganda, therefore, has been dishonestly car- 
eally are very far from actual realities. In the ried on in India and is still being carried on in 
ircumstances helping propaganda, whether for the same manner. Recent propaganda about the 
he acceptance of a political creed or for indue- Economic situation in West Bengal also follows 
ng people to eat a brand of breakfast food quite the same path of interested misrepresentation of 
iten lands one in aiding and abetting in the facts by political as well as by other V.I.P.s. 
iropagation of a lie. It is legitimate therefore to 

efuse to help in any propaganda or even to Morarji's Challenge Rearding Hindi 
ppose it whenever one finds it based on false 

ssumptiops, assertions, arguments and reasoning. “Hindi will certainly become India’s 
'oltical leadem have a habit of making promises ‘National Language’ whatever be the opposition 
'ithout knowing what they are talking about, and to it.” 

t»ey also indulge in accusations or finding con- So proclaimed Shree Morarji Desai, Deputy 



Prime Minister of India in the Indira Gandhi 
Governmeil set up by the Congress Party. 
Shree Morarji has always been a champion of 
lost causes and a backer of lame horses. His 
championship of Hindi therefoie is not so good 
for that language, which in our opinion will only 
be a “State language” for show for a little while 
and then yield place to the other important langu¬ 
ages of India for all [)ractical purposes. For, 
when all education will be carried on in the re¬ 
gional languages and the State Departments, 
Courts ami other Cflices, Institutions and Estab- 
lishin“nts v'ill use the regional languages too or 
English for such woik as cannot be carried on 
in a rei'.onal language (or in Hindi either), 
then there will be no scope for the use of Hindi 
c\ccj*ting w'licre it is a regional language. 

Hindi lias been dubbed Rashira Bhasha or 
Slate Language. Ibat means it will be used for 
Oflicial purposes of the State of India. National 
Language means Jati>a Bhasha, i.e., the langu¬ 
age of till- Indian INation. India is a Nation 
which has many languages but a fundamentally 
uniform culture and outlook. So that if any 
elfort is made to make Hindi the Nation’s langu¬ 
age, it will natuially intcrfcn; with the funda¬ 
mental cliaracter of this multilingual Nation. 
That is why' Hindi will nc\cr be our National 
Language, no matter what the politicians of the 
Congress or any other jiarty tliink. Morarji made 
a great farce of his anti-drink campaign in 
Bombay. He also made a hash of Cold Control. 
Mis tax policy and foieign borrowings camjiaign 
lune been failures. He should now retire and not 
try his hand at linguistic reform or changing the 
food habits of the people. 

If'ho Is To Blame ? 

Inilia in general and the State of West 
Bengal in particular are going through a peiiod 
of dangerous reduction in economic activities. 
It may be given different names like a trade 
slump, a recession, industrial unrest, economic 
imbalance or anything else; but fundamentally it 
is a slowing down of the work of production, dis¬ 
tribution and consumption caused by the inability 


and unwillingness of the people concerned to 
duce, sell or buy various goods and services 
reasons which were not the same in all caseiiJ 
1’he vari. us reasons which stand in the way 
the normal functioning of economic forces are toiy 
many, theoretically, to be scheduled completely/^ 
Let us take a few important ones. Inflation, for.^ 
instance, causes a rise in prices and though it*,; 
may help the activities of the government who , 
can secure funds through the creation of credit 
for their own use. the geneial public slowly fall 
behind in buying ami in consumption on account 
of the falling purchasing yower of their incimes 
»lue to currency inflation. This has been 
happening in India over a number of years and 
has now assumed dangerous proportions. There 
are thou-sands of producers and trades people 
who can no longer sell their goods, because the 
people cannot afford to buy. Also many produ¬ 
cers ba\e had to curtail business on account of 
lack of imported components which they cannot 
buy due to foieign currency and import restric¬ 
tions impjicd by Coxernmenl. The Government 
ha\e brought about a partial deadlock in their 
loreign trade by devaluation of the rupee and by 
borrowing heavily from foreign countries with¬ 
out developing a commensurate ability to pay in- 
tciest and sinking fund instalments. Their policy 
of imjiort resirictions has interfered with the 
naton's , roductive cfloits very greatly and 
cau'-ed damage to and upsets, everybody’s perso¬ 
nal and business activities ami plans. The Cov- 
crnmeiil have indulged in overdoing of things all 
along the line. Theii jdans have been in excess 
of the Nation s icsourres and capacity to adjust 
and fit in the new establishments and increased 
demands and supplies created by their forced 
economic growth. All supplies and services such 
as of raw materials, transport, power and credit 
facilities have been largely grabbed by Govern¬ 
ment to the discomfiture of private business 
men who have had to restrict or to close down 
production, purchase ami sale. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the appearance of a giant in the economic 
field, namely the public sector, chased all others ^ 
into those nooks and corners which the Govern- 
menl had no use for, and this naturally interfered 
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with llio '^inoolli How of iho nation’s economic 
life. The recession has l)fen a natural conse¬ 
quence of the (;o\einmenis’ attempts t«t ori^anise 
a Huai economy; pailly nationalised and partly 
])ri\al(‘ly manajicd ; with an ever "toning mono¬ 
poly of liiihts and |)ri\ile”ep for the public sector. 
It is nell known to economists that when social¬ 
istic \<-nliiies comi> into competition with jnivate 
\entiJies on a wide and many sided front, hoth 
suffer and tJie nation faces an economic crisis. 
1 he Indian inci<lent has hecn complicated hy the 
juesence of hall-hakcd party interests and hy the' 
actixilie^ of peisons fiom hoth camps whose in- 
tegiilv and honestv ha\e been of a doubtful 
naluie. The Covejnment is >lill phuinji with 
institution,.- of meat national importance like 
(ieneial l ismaiue, Hanks, International Trade, 
etc., . nd ciyuauini; in e\ten'i\e hollo^^in^s and 
itidiisiii.il (ollahouition with foreign parties in 
a (hownin,a-man-( atches-at-a-s|raw manner. The 
]>eople who ha\e knowledge of these lhin'>s hc- 
lie\e tli.il the ieces-.ion nia\ intensify with tlu' 
growth of ‘'National Nentiires' in newer fields. 

.Stiikes, lockouts, phetaos, demonstrations 
and uselc-- confeieines aie >\mj)toms of the cii- 
sis rather tlnin its <ause. Hut \Nheic the State 
enyapes in |>aitisan acli\ities, as some of the 
West Renjial (ioxeinment Ministiie^; aie repmted 
to ha\e done duiina the l.ist sexeial months, the 
ciisis is a,e,;;ra\atcd lather than toned down. Had 
the West Heiifial Ministiies concerned had more 
sense and le.'s ideoloux, the\ could ha\c done 
some jiood to the sufferin'^ public and to the 
Maiiaeem (il-Vi 1)1 k('i-Shareholder comp lex. 
E\ciyho(l\ sulTercd because some Party Nero 
wauled to pla\ his ideolofiical fiddle without in- 
teiference, Ihis fantastic dexialioti from the path 
of reason hy an aeciediled Ministei' of a demo¬ 
cratically established (Government, has no 
parallel in history. The accusation that gheraos, 
strikes etc., have caused the general slump in 
business is not tenable; hut the West Bengal 
(Government cannot wash out their clear cut in¬ 
volvement in the general disorganisation of trade 
aiul industry during the last several months, by 
quotations from authorities in the field of econo¬ 
mies, Nobody can work out the factual weight- 


age of llie losses suflered by West Bengal due to 
the misconceived attenqjis of its Ministries to 
solve a problem of economies hy a peculiar ideo¬ 
logical c.\lia\agaticc; hut the responsibility 
allaches m'vetiheles.s to those ministers for aggra- 
ya'ing the alreadv troubled situation. 

“('o/i.s/uVucfVi'" lo Deprive ihe People 

Wlienexcr some people tiy lo so airangi' iht! 
social ss.>.|cm that All IVople have to obey them 
and liye atcording lo their yvishes, suspicions 
ii'-(* in the mind of inlelligent [lersons that the 
limited few y\ho xxill Ix'come the inlers yvill dep- 
live lh(' gencial |(uhlic of some of their legili- 
male lights. W^hen kings and the members of the 
aiistociacy acquired ruling ])ower, they decided 
what iciils, laves, impo-.iiloiis and levies will eons- 
lilnle their share of the national income and 
what the people will he allowed lo possess and 
keep foi liiemsi'lxes. When democracies grew the 
pco|)l('s' I iccled ie|)iesciilalives did yvhat they 
liked in the naini’ of the people. Tliere usually 
developed a paitx sysiom and the iriajority 
])arly cuslomarilx took oxer inlership of the 
counliy I he ic.sull ijsii.illy dcleimined parlicipa 
lion ill gains of xaiious kinds for sclcclcrd per¬ 
sons, tluough .ippoinlmenls, licences, contracts, 
([uolas and |ieimits. Sui h gains as exceed the 
iioimal adxaiitages that accrue lo per.sons who 
organise things, snjicrvise and show enterprise, 
xvill haxe the natuie of piofil and will come out 
of the li'gilimate shaic of gains that rightfully 
hidongs to those xvho ixoik and toil. In the langu 
age of (Gommunists it comes out of the surplus 
value |irodueed hy human labour. Monarchies, 
oligarchies and democracies can he benevolent and 
largeix organised and o[)eraled for the Welfare of 
the People But they usually are not so and illicit 
(‘xpioilalion takes axvay a considerable share of 
what rightly hr longs to the people. A monarch 
like the Emperor Asliok.i should he considered to 
he a very rare exception. Democracies in some 
countries are customarily quite free from the crea¬ 
tion of privilege, exploitation and nepotism. But 
most democracies, including the Indian demo¬ 
cracy liave not been able lo establish that degree 



NOTES 3M 


of froetloi 1 from cornipt praolicrs. Political ronriec- 
tioiip have helped persons |o jjel ricli iiiuleservedly 
and willioiit any hard woik or use of extraordi¬ 
nary talent. 

When it <'oine.s |o (]oniinuni'.m, the pos-^essioji 
of the means of produelion heinji prohibited, cer¬ 
tain types of ac'(|uisition of economic piivilegc an<l 
I’ain, can he precented. Thit large stores of value 
posse-sed and piodue d In the nation, can he de¬ 
pleted and used up l)y men in power foi the salis- 
laction of their ego and for a spectacular and ex- 
pensice existence foi lliemseKes and their en- 
loiiiaui'. louses, pl.uies, ears and the other para- 
pheinalia nMpiiicd he the meat men of llie itmer 
( in le of the (ammatnisl grottps, cannot ho fitted 
into the rigid conception of ecpialily and common 
enjoMnenI of die niililies axailahle to the people. 
\(i douht the\ charter ships and planes as well as 
lliiow hig haiupiels oi arrange foi speclaeulai 
|iagean!s in oidei to gloiifx the pco]ile; hut, 
('\er\ thing "aid and done, h'aderdiip in a Comimi- 
ni"! Slate hecomc" ipiile .m enjovahle thing while 
il Li"!". One 11111"! admit that the hazards of heing 
<1 King, a Prime \lini"lei or a President can he 
.1" d.mgeious a" llio"e llial all.ieh to the le.idership 
ot a t.oinmuni'-l Slati'. In hot, the glamour and 
ad\.Ullages o| leadei"hip in anv "liape oi foim 
lol.il up to mone\ e<pii\.dent" w lii( h can he ex- 
pie""ed ill million." ol doll.ns oi loithles. The 
l.ile Ram M.uiohar Tolii.i n-ed to sa\ lli.il the Stale 
"pent Rs. pel il.iy for the gloiilicalion of 

P.imlit Nehru. I’or all we kiioxv Pinna inav he 
"pending Rs. 2 , 50 ,OOtf-per la\ for the deifiealioii 
of M to I se l ung. In fact, a le.ider of a Coiuniu- 
ni"l group eaimol express his leadership without 
' xpetidilure. And "ome of lli.il expendiline yields 
"alisfaction and enjoxinenl to him. And his share 
"f the national dividend thus assume;, very large 
dime.i^ioiiF,. h(', he desires leadership far 

diose advantages. .Just as there may he Kings and 
Ic.iders Ilf demoeraeies who seek political power 
ni oi.ler to do good to the people, so can there 
ke (.oinmiinist politicians xvho are selfless bimc- 
fadois of society. Rut most Kings and leaders 
''cek power for self assertion and the fiuits there- 
"f. This is true of (]omiiuinisl too. Virtue in 
I'elitical leaders can he measured by the mani* 


piilalicms they indulge in and hy the gains that 
aeeiue to their family memheis, fiiends and 
iiTimediale folloxvers. 

Pot/I Is oj I icH 

I 

* 

’’(dil' lan." have a wax of thinking xvhich to 
Didiiiiiy moitals max ap|)eai to he iiieonsistent, 
illogi id .mi conlrars to all lules of common- 
•eii"e ^l,". Indira (iandlii heciime .i [lolitieian 
only ,ei\ teienllx, hilt "In' ]iieked up the ways of 
|!>e p.olc" lon.il rulei" of human "oeietx ipiiekl'y 
enoiieh ;ind hegan to make .is."erlions willi a total 
di"re’,aid ‘or xxhal tin' eoinmon in.m xvoiild call the 
logic of f.. fs. Her leient .iimoiiiicemeni that India 
had not ciMiiged hi'r stand on the Kadimir ques¬ 
tion. no-.ii;illei if her eongr.ilulalory message to 
Pie"i'lenl Ax uh Kli.m rel.iling to the Maiigla 
Dam iniglil "Uegesl ollieiwi"e, iqqiearded to eon- 
li.idiel Tndi.i" repe.iled .i""eilion that Pakistan 
xx.i" in M'lawfiil oecupiilion of eeitain parts of 
Ka"lmiii . When thi" m.illei < .ime up helore the 
l.ok S.ihli.i Mr. Nath P.ii .I'ked : "ll.is the (Joveni- 
nieiil now "l.iili'd .leieeiiie lli.il the aegiessor 
old Clip die it" of aegression ?’* The 
M.mgl.i I),mi XXil" huilt on Indi.in leiritoiy oeeupiecl 
nnl.iwlidl hx P.iki"l.ni .nid a eongr.ilul.ilory mes- 
".igt' fiom die Piiine Mini"ler (d Indi.i to Presi¬ 
dent \xni Kh.m of Paki"l.m rel.iling to the com¬ 
pletion o' tilt' D.iiii would eleaily suggest that 
liidi.i dill not ie"enl "iieli laxvlc"" use of her 
leiiiluy. If Indian "oldiei" died in Kashmir 
fighliiig P.ikislani liooji" eiig.iged in extend¬ 
ing l!i(‘ii . ggre"sion .md if hx lids sujireme sac- 
lilice ihex leeoxeied India" lo"l territory', xvhich 
the Indi.in Poxei iiiikmiI e.illoii"l\ handed hack to 
ill*' iggie -.>1". the "t.iteinent lh.it Inili.i''s stand 
on llie K:"limii (pie"lion lemained unchanged 
leallx "too'l for nothing hut a spineless acceptance 
of xvlialexer make heliexe eeai-e, fiie arrangements 
the Foieign ."iippoMeis of P.ikis-l.in imposed on 
India. Mr Madliu Pimaxe joined Mr. Nath Pai in 
erilieisiiig ilie (ioxei iiments action or inaelion re¬ 
lating to die Ka."hniir i"siie. 

Thex all eomhined to condemn Mrs. Gandhi’s 
action in < ongi.Unl.iling President Ayiih Khan on 
the i ompleiion of the Pakisthaiii Dam on Indian 
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territory. Mrs. Gandhi was not convinced that the 
building of a Dam by Pakistan made the Dam 
site Pakisthan territory. She believed the territory 
remained Julian even if no Indian remained on 
that .erri'ory. She was also very pleased that 
the Mangia Dam would give India more water 
even if the Pakistani.s occupied the land. No 
doubt India protested when Pakistan planned 
to build the Dam : but then, India was not gett¬ 
ing any ’'alcr. We do not feel competent to 
explore the rights and wrongs of Indo-Pak poli¬ 
tics, lor light from the beginning of Indian 
independence and the creation of Pakistan, there 
has never been any justice, truth or recognition 
of correct realities in any matter connected with 
Pakijian’s Rights, claims or actions. 

I 

Mr. Jyut. Basil's Thoughts 

Mr. Jyoti Basil, Exi ?)-Depuly Chief Minister of 
West Bengal is much worried about the fate of 
the pcopL* of ^he State in \iew of the defections 
in the State Assembly nhich have probably 
caused lo;-- of majority to the U. F. Govern¬ 
ment. He thinks it will be a great calamity 
for he . tople of West Bengal if this loosely 
knit coal !'on ceased to remain in power. He 
also coiis’ders Dr. P. C. Ghosh's resignation 
and atter pt to set up a lival coalition the act 
of a tra.ir. West Bengal may experience a 
lot of \i(..lence and lawlessness if the U. F. 
Go\ernme t lost its right to remain in power. 

Duri g the lime that the L‘. F. Government 
have been in jiowcr, the people of West Bengal 
have experienced greater hardships than they had 
ever oefo'e. The previous set up was bad enough; 
but he L . F. Government had turned the State 
into a ma<J house. The food position also deter¬ 
iorated bi I probably not due to any fault of the 
U. F. pditicians. Whatever that may be, in a 
democracy no tJovernment can stay in power 
without a majority. Mr. Basu has already had 
to indulge in taxation by Ordinance which is not 
what democratic people like. “No taxation with¬ 
out represf ntation” was the war cry of freedom 
lovers ab.ut two hundred years ago. It stUi 


rankles if a man is made to pay taxes in a dicta¬ 
torial manner. Mr. Basu is a believer in dicta¬ 
torship and that is why he thinks his Government 
should continue to exist even without having a 
majority. Dr. P. C. Ghosh may or may not be 
a traitor but Mr. Basu is a close associate of 
many persons who are traitors to mother India, 
by reason of their collusion with India’s enemies. 
We would hate to see the Congress back in power 
in West Rcngal, but if that happened it would be 
the fault of the people, who somehow never saw 
bow' tlic political parties of India always be¬ 
trayed thtm utterly and in complete negation of 
all princi. Ics of individual and group morality. 

1 

Social morality in India perhaps reached its 
lowest depth during the peiiod that the Congress 
managed die country’s affairs. Bribery and cor¬ 
ruption, favouritism and privilege determined 
almost e\i rything w’heiever governmental depart¬ 
ments ft. ctioned. The high principles that 
Mah'iima Gandhi stood fur, just vanished with 
the comil ^ of political power in the hands of the 
Congress politicians. Duiing these long years the 
peojile of Inda have got so used to unprincipled 
managcniv'i.l of public alfairs that they now asso- 
(iate all j. overmnental work with corrupt prac¬ 
tices. The defeat of the Congress in several 
States put new hopes in the peoples mind; but 
these hope.- weie not icalised. The leftists, as 
these new groups were called in a general sense, 
proved less eflicient if they were less cor¬ 
rupt and d e people found no solace in the fact of 
removing the Congress from power. The present 
propaganda that the leftists may be “toppled” 
out of ih' i position of power and that would be a 
great tragedy, is not accepted wholeheartedly by 
the general public. The people are now indiffer¬ 
ent as to who comes in power and forms a Gov¬ 
ernment. Even Presidents rule is considered in 
an unemotional manner. The people do not much 
care abou' the people who rule. They are more 
concerned with food supplies, employment, wages 
and earnings and similar matters. The end of 
ilemocracy or the liquidation of Marxism do not 
worry them, for they want the three dimensional 
aids to /‘od living. 







“SociaV* Control_ of Banks Etc. 

The vord “social"’ in India does not mean 
I he totali' ,• of the people who live in the human 
society in India, For when we talk of social wel¬ 
fare and account for the thousands of crores of 
rupees that we appear to spend for that particu¬ 
lar type I \ welfare, we find that the majority of 
the peop.e living in the Indian society of human 
heiiir^s a'f’. left out of all gains from those vast 
expenses ' icurred for social welfare. In fact the 
word soc'ci* has no meaning which can be pre¬ 
cisely and irrevocably attached to it. Those who 
make use of the word “social” are left free to 
give it ai ;. meaning that suits their purpose. So, 
when Sri Morarji Desai speaks of Social Control 
of Ranks, no one must assume that there would 
be piibli*’ committees of freely elected men and 
women who would thereafter control the affairs 
of the Banks in order to as'-ure the most profit¬ 
able use of the resources of the Banks for the 
people while providing 'he maximum security to 
the ownei- of those resources. For, no doubt. 
Hanks are created for the advantage of the depo¬ 
sitors wl’o desire “afely combined with profit¬ 
ability fo' their money. They also use the banks 
for '.he purpose of making pa\ments in a safe and 
fertabi mrnner. The Banks invest such parts of 
the funds 'hat they have or hold for safe custody, 
as they donot require for immediate use, in order 
to earn an income, out of which they meet their 
own expenses. These include payment of interest 
to their depositors. Sri Morarji, when he talks 
of Social Control of Banks, perhaps means bureau- 
uatic control of some other specified kind than 
"hat already exists and is exercised through the 
itesorve Bank of India. These fresh bureaucratic 
iotiirol uangements will perhaps arrange for 
imestraen.s of a non-profitable and risky nature 
which will in the opinion of bureaucrats, do good 
to society at large. Whether any good will actu¬ 
ally accrue to society will depend on the degree 
of social control that the people of India can 
'»'{i,ntnse for keeping bureaucrats in check. Actu- 
illy much more good will be done to society by 
">nir filing political leaders and bureaucrats than 
*^^'1 be achieved by controlling banks, insurance 


companit) and other economic institutions. 
have seen, and are still suffering from, all tibih 
controls that the bureaucrats have arranged lo®!? 
us. Food foreign travel, commerce, trade, pro-j 
ducti-.>n, ri'edical aid, employment, law and ordef*' 
and much else, show up the inefficiency of those' 
who unorrtake to do everything and achievO'' 
nothing. Those who keep money in banks may 
not find it safe to put their money in the hand of 
beaurocrals. Then what happens ? 

Saturation Point of Taxation and Borrowing 

Sri Morarji Desai is now devoting his lime 
and energy for the defence of his taxation policy 
on the gi uiul that taxation in India has not yet 
reached ''.e saturation point. We do not know 
what the saturation point is in taxation nor what 
it is in borrowing ; but we prefer to judge the 
merilj of taxation and Iiorrowing by studying 
their results. We find that in India, in spite of 
increasing taxes and boirowings the economic 
development has not been at all satisfactory. We 
find that capital formation in India has been neg¬ 
ligible; at the .State level when we consider the 
borrowin.vi at home and abroad, ami that at the 
priv.ile le. el it has been better considering the 
heavy ta'»s and the numerous obstacles created 
by the Government to hamper the growth of pri¬ 
vate rntefprise. When we study the economy of 
Japan, Germain, France, Italy, the United 

Stales, the United Kingdom, Sweden and the 
Netherlands we find that all these countries have 
stimulated private capital formation by regulating 
taxa'ion o the advantage of such accunmtula- 
tions As a matter of fact the United States Gov¬ 
ernment are now thinking of further liberalising 
their tax uolicy in order to emulate the example 
of J.rpaii ;nd West Germany, Sri Morarji would 
be w.-ll abised to seek inspiration from the coun¬ 
tries which have achieved spectacular economic 
growth and not to go to sources which are against 
free market economy and believe in authoritarian 
control of all economic resources, as well as of 
consumptn n. 

Had the people obtained more freedom and 
liberty by the sacrifice of their income and sty* 
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iftg, fheip might have hoeii some compensation 
for *hc !.:r<sch suHVied; hut in an auihoritarian 
economy the moiic\ sacrifices aie usually out- 
wcighcd I' llie saciifices in llic field of personal 
lihert) at'd freedom. Ihi' sophi.str) about group 
freedom oul liheilv loo does nol sell ("ccepling 
to the f V alicall\ unintclligenl adherents of the 
particular brand of cieed thal is j)ul up by the 
leaders o^ the oligandn in power. The Congress 
t 3 'pe of sv)'lalism is not sound fiom two angles. 
The .'it.sl ils lack of a balanced socialistic out¬ 
look. The Congress wants |o be aullioritatian but 
lacks llie courage lo be so. The spcoml fault in 
outlook is contiibulcd b\ ihe large number or prfio- 
teers, blackmarketeis and dishonesl capitalists who 
hcloiiLr to :he Congicss camj). So, in view 'of its 
autho. ilai oan attitude the (iongress cannot spon¬ 
sor the g wth of clean and honest ca[dlalism nor 
help de\Lb p inslilutifuis which can destroy the 
evils of i (lean capitalism. Again, as the Con¬ 
gress has main su])po)icrs among the socially 
undesirable t\pe of businessmen, their activities 
vitia'c all (iongre^s cfloits at social welfare. The 
Congress inerefore c.mnoi create a balanced cco- 
nonn wiHi a sound social wdfaie [tiogrammc. 
It taves t”. jieoplc too hcavib and borrows money 
wdlh abai.don, but a(hie\c^ little. We do not 
want a ■ nndred per icnt authoritarian govern¬ 
ment eilhci : because we do not wish to surrender 
our gersii.ll right- of the legitimate variety. We 
thereiore >nust cicate a iiMn-ientation of political 
powers an ! rights b\ licpiidating all existing poli¬ 
tical parlies and foiming new ones with much 
wider following than we now have. Parlies must 
yii'ld jiow'i lo the people. Not to cliques. 

Ni 'loraiji should sto|) thinking about 
.saturilion point- of taxation or borrowing. He 
should think whether India has now reached a 


satur (tion point in had Government and mis- 
maiKigem nl of the nation's affairs. All make be¬ 
lieve attenqits at convincing the people of India 
dial ihev will be enjoying the benefits of demo- 
craev, socialism, dictatorship of the proletariat 
and vaiTus other highly desirable things as a 
nalion, -liould be accepted by the people of 
India willi the proverbial pinch of salt. No poli¬ 
tical gioip of leadeis in India, since 1947, could 
claim political ability, inti'grity or even sincei'- 
itv ill an unqualified manner. The Indian people 
theiviore Must try to take over pow'er fiiom these 
political jirofessionals as soon as possible. If 
this is I' done, India will go under. 

Devaluation of Pound Sterliiui 

The Hritish Pound has been devalued. 
Britain adopted the Gold Standard one 
hundred and fifty one years ago and the 
original pound was 7'98805 grammes of gold 
of OTtlfiJ llncnes.s. The paper pound was 
issued in 1914. In l92.o the Pound-Dollar 
parity was fixed at t 1 : dollar 4'866(>. The 
pound went oil’ the gold standard in 1981 
but steps were taken to prevent wide 
fluctuations. Upto the time of the Second 
World War a sterling bloc existed. The 
Second World War saw the Sterling Area 
in which the Pound-Dollar ratio was fixed at 
tl : 4 03 dollar ; but the pound was devalued 
down in 1949 to L 1 : dollar 2.80. I'he 
present devaluation will make this t 1 • 
dollar 2'40 and this has been done to 
improve Britain’s balance of trade and the 
flow of funds to British banks, Britain has 
an unfavourable balance of frade which 
amounts to about I 1000000000 the moat 
unfavourable balance is with the U. 8: A. 
The Indian rupee will now have a ratio 
with the t of 18 ; 1, This may require 
slight price adjustments in onr exports. 



MAHATMA GANDHI’S ECONOMIC THEORIES 
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‘‘I do not want rn) house to he walled in on 
all si«les and niy windows to he stuffed. I want 
the cultures of all the lands to he blown about niy 
houses as freely as possible. Rut I refuse to be 
blown *)ff iny feet by any.” 

-MAHATMA GANDHI (1921) 


III view of the Cenlennlal Birthday Celebra¬ 
tion of Mahatma (iandhi to be observed throughout 
the world in 196o-69, I liavc chosen as the topic 
foi ni\ jiaper a facet of Gandhi’s ideas fully 
appreciated neither by the scholar nor by the 
l.iMiian. It would be easier and simpler for me to 
<leal with the ({ualitics of the Maliatma’s charisma 
1)\ drawing ujioii my own (lersonal association 
with him as well as upon the experiences of others 
who had been associated with him. But I have 
(liosen to deal with Gandhi's economic ideas in 
the hope of dispelling some distorted intervie- 
lions of the Saint of Sabaimali. 

Till' Mahatma's Socialism 

‘I have claimed that 1 had been a socialist 
long before these I know in India avowed their 
I iced. But my socialism was natural to me and not 
adopted from any books. It came out of my 
ini-'liakable belief in non-violence. No man could 
I’l' actively non-violent and not rise against social 
injustice, no matter where it occurred.” Thus 
"lote Gandhi in his weekly paper Harijan of 
\pril 20, 1940. , 

Socialist literature has had no significant 
nlluence on Gandhi. His most intensive reading 
'<is done during his student days in London and 
’i' "Barrister” days in South Africa. Gandhi’s 
c.iding, for the most part, had been confined to 
h.iraeter-btiilding writings, religious, philosophi- 

2 


‘■’Fo a people famishing and idle, the only 
acceptable foirn in which God can dare appear 
is W’oik and promise of food as wages. God 
created man to woik for his fo’od, and said that 
those who ate without work were thieves.” 

-MAHATMA GANDHI (1921) 


cal, and literal y. The Bhagavad Gita and the 
Seimon on the iVIount he had read in London. In 
South Afriia be lead Tolsto\, Buskin, and Thoreau 
as well as the whole of the Bible, Commentaries 
on the Bible. Six Systems of Hindu Philosophy, 
and the history and tenets of world religions. In 
South Afiica he tiaiislated into Gujarati Plato’s 
.Ipoloiiy, or dialogue on the tlealh of .'socrates, 
and Kiiskin’s I nto This Last. It is not clear 
whither he first translated Thoreau's Essay On 
('.ivil Disobedience in South Africa or in India. 
Gandhi later translated the Bhagavad Gita from 
.S.inskiit into (iuj.irati. with a commentary, under 
the title "The A oga of Detachment.” This book 
is now available in an Lnglish translation with 
notes by Gandhi's secretary, the late Mahadev 
Desai.^ , * 

Among the formative influences in the early 
days of Gandhi, the young barrister, may be 
mentioned Henry David Thoreau (American, 
Author of "The Essay on Civil Disobedience”), 
Leo Tolstoy (Russian, Author of The Kingdom of 
God is Within You), John Ruskin (English, 
Author of Unto This f.ast), the Sermon on the 
Mount (Cliristian), and the Ehagvad Gita (the 
New Testament of Hinduism). 

Ruskin's .sensitivity to human suffering and 
his e.xaltion of labor made an indelible impression 
upon young Gandhi. From Ruskin he learned 
the heterodox economic doctrine that the wealth, 
of a people consisted in its people, not in material 
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things. “I’lifre is no ueallh hut life— life, including 
all its powers of love, of jo\, and of admiration. 
That country is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest numher of nohic and happy human 
beings ; that man is the lichest who having 
perfected the functions of his own life to the 
utmost, has also the widest helpful influence, 
hotl) personal, and hy means of his possessions, 
over the li\es of others.’"- Nor did Ruskin’s 
exaltation (*l lunoi^m and valour fall on deaf 
ears : “riic dirtcrcnce.. . existing hetween 
regiments of man ass«)ciated for purposes of 
violene<‘, ainl for puiposes of manufacture... 
(is I that the foimer appear eapahle of sacrifice, 
the lattcj not ; which fact is the real reason for 
the geneial lowness of estimate in which the 
])iofession of commerce is held, as coniparr’d 
with that of arms." * 

I’lom lulu This Uisl hy Ruskin, the young 
Hindu lawvei. then sojourning in South Afiica, 
drew* the following three conclusions (1901) ; 

I . That the good of the individual is con- 
taiired in the good of all. , 

2. That a lawyer's work has the same value 
as tire harher’s inasmuch as all have arr equal 
right to earn a livelihood from their work. 

3. That the life of lahor, i. e., the life of 

tire tiller of the soil and of the harrdieraftsman, 
is the life worth living. , 

Vi e see that as early as 1004, Gandhi began 
to look upon economic activities in terms of human 
values. This jjoint of view was to lead him to 
formulate two basic principles; (1) the right of 
the farmer to ovrr his farm and the right of the 
worker to own his tools : 12) the role of the 

wealthy and the privileged and the educated as 
trrrstees for the well-being of the masses. 

Gandhi’s views on socialism changed wiith the 
passage of time. In th<- early days, he had a vague 
notion that socialists wanted forcible redistribu¬ 
tion of wealth : “I am no socialist, and I do not 
want to dispossess those who have got possessions 
, . I should then he departing from the rule of 
Ahims4.”‘ That was said in 1940 he claimed to 
have brieen a socialist of long standing. During 
his last iniprisdmnenl in the Aga Khan’s Falace, 
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f’liona, 1942-1944, out of courtesy to his socialist 
friends ho decided to read Karl Marx’s Capital. 
At the end of that herculean feat of endurance, 
he (fuietly remarked; “I think I could have 
wiitten it better, assuming, of course, that I had 
the leisure for the study he has put in.” 

(ill ltd Ills private Vlnpia 

In order to undeistand Gandhi's economic it 
is nccessaiy foi us to distinguish hetween Gandhi, 
the individual, with his private utopia, and Gandhi, 
the t ili/en-leader, whose utopia must conform to 
social tealilies. Most writers dealing with this 
phase of Gaiulhi’s thinking and activity have 
confused the two (iandhis. and, therefore, have 
failed to picsint a true picture of Gandhi’s 
economics. 

Gandhi.the individual, would feel thoroughly 
at home in the presocial-contracl order, postulated 
hy Rousseau, wherein man lived hy the noblest 
impulse-, of his nature, neither exploiting nor 
being exploited, neither impelled hy lust for power 
nor .Mihmitting to the will of the tyrant, free from 
vice and coiruption, uneneumhered hy possessions, 
eating freely of the bounty of nature, and “like 
the lilies of the Held taking no thought of the 
moriow . ’ 

The private utopia tif Gandhi would be an 
i<lyllic existence on the Himalyan heights, 
j):‘rhaj)s with a few others of like mind ; an 
existence in which he could live in harmony 
with natuie, lahor for himself a few hours, and 
commune with his inner self and with God. 
There would he no need to minister to others 
.since none wouhl need ministration. 

In a grand gesture of living his phantasy as 
a reality, the Mahatma did actually establish a 
solitary abode in the open countryside near Wardha, 
with the hope of “living and working there in 
solitude” (1930). A single mud hut was built. 
Dr. John R. Mott interviewed Gandhi there in 
19.37. Village reconstruction workers would visit 
Gandhi there from time to time. Soon the sick 
and the infirm began to come in. Other cottages 
had to he built, A dispensary was established. A i 
barn had to be built to accommodate cows. ] 
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workers were needed, and new cottages went up. 
Tims, ruefully comnienled Cmidhi, “In spile of 
myself, the jjiace has developed into an Ashram 
without any rules and regulations. It is growing 
and new huts are springing up. Today it has 
liecome a hospital. In jest I have called it a ‘Home 
for ihe Invalid,... I have even likened it to a 
Lunalic Asylum...”’’ , 

'I his last Ashram established bv (iaiidhi. the 
Sevagrain Asluam. illuslales the story of the 
Hindu reclii=e all over again. H<- lived in solitude 
the belter to perform his sadhana or meditation. 
\ mouse began to distract his attention. He 
decided to gel a cal in order to chase the mouse 
avva\ . The cal ncf-ded milk, and he bought a cow. 
It soon apjicared that if he was to devote himself 
to meditation, be had to have someone to take 
caie of th< cow. And so on and so forth. 

(jandhi, the citizen-leader, ilid not ever 
attempt, nor oven think of attempting, to make 
society over into his image. He had already come 
to the conclusion that he could find neither God 
lUM his true self apart from humanitv. His ))rivate 
utopia, therefore, has. no lelcvance in a discussion 
of Gandhi’s economics. 

An Outline of Gandhi’s Kcoiiomics 

What, then, is the outline of (iandhi'i public 
V iew of economics ? , 

1‘irst. fiom luiskin he had learned the 
heleiodox economic doctrine that the wealth of a 
nation consisted in its people, not in its production 
and consumption goods (IWh. 

Second, from Sir Daniel Hamilton, an able 
financier with interests in India, he learned : 

“Ihat India does not need to look to the gold 
standard or to the silver slamlard or to any 
nielallic standard ; India has a metal all its own, 
and he says that that ronsists in her countless 
units of labor. .. since we have all the labor, we 
do not want to fall back upon any foreign capital 
•. . We would be able to produce those things 
that the world would voluntarily and willingly 
lake from us” (1931 Here we have the labor 
theory of value expounded by Adam Smith, 
Hicardo, and Marx. 


Third, his experiments with truth and noi(M 
violence led him to believe in the doctrines of noils; 
thieving and non-possession. In lieu of the multi* 
plicily of wants, which is the cornerstone of 
modern economics, Marxist as w'ell as orthodox, 
Gandhi counselled a renunciation of wants as thd 
true criterion of civilization. “A multiplicity of 
hospilads,” he said, “is no test of civilition ; it 
is rather a svmplom of decav.” Just as he 
advocated prevention of disease by proper healthful 
living, so he advocated a renunciation of wants as a 
< urc for the multiplying problems of the disease 
called modern civilization (1909l. As Jawaharlal 
INchiu neatcly puf it : "In an acquisitive society 
madly seaiching fbr new gadgets and new luxuries, 
he takes to his loin-cloth and his mud-hut.’*'* 

f ourth, in the economy of India, the fanner, 
pcifoice rendered idle for six months in the year, 
U‘-ed foimerly to supplement his income from 
agriculluie with tie- products of collage industry— 
piincipalb. spining and weaving. “The cottage 
industry, -o vital for India's existeme. has heen 
ruine<l hy inert'dihiv lieartess and itihuman processes 
as ile^crihed bv English wifhesses.’’ Further, “the 
niiseiahle comfort I of lowu-dvvclleis) represents 
the brokerage they gel for the work they do for 
the foteign exploiter ; the profits and the 
l)ioke[age aie sucked from the masses.” The 
I’lili.sli svstem i>f administration in India was 
"••allied on foi lliis exploitation of lh<- masses. No 
sopliisitv, no jugglery in figures, can explain away 
'.he evidence the skeletons in many villages present 
to the naked eye ( 1922) Here we have practically 
Maixs thesis, without the Marxian jargon, that 
national capitalism and imperialism, to 

sulijngale and exploitthe o^lonial masses, and that 
the bourgeoisie, the town-dwellers, took the side ot 
eapitalism against the exploited masses. 

Fifth, to he self-respecting and cliicient, the 
vvoiker must own his own tools of production, 
namely, the spinning wheel and the handioom, 
and the farmer must own tJie farm he tills. 

Those basic assumptions of Gandhi’s 
economics came into a head-on collision with the 
infant industrialism of India, udiered into being, 
first, hy British capitalists and later, by Hindse 
capitalists. Gandhi’s response has been 
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inisundi'istuod. Ifc lias been maligned as ad- thal lightens the burden of millions of men 
locating a llnowbark to primitive economy, a li\ing in cottages and reduces mans labor... If 
retreat from the industrial-urban complex. There we could have electricity in every village home, 
is no truth in such a distorted interpretation. I shsouhl not mind villagers plying their 

Time and again Gandhi said, ‘T am not implements and tools with electricity. 

Opposed to machine <pia machine” ; he himself In other words, Gandhi would have no 

was adci>t at the use of the spinning wheel—a machine in bis private utopia ; but in the world 
machine ! W'luu he objected to were the uses to of reality he would tame the machine in the in- 
wbicb large-scale inacbincrv was put ; exploitation terest of the masses, lhat is hardly a throwback 
of beings, concent i at ion of power and riches in to piimilivism! 

the hands of the few, technological unemploy- Taming the machine is not a one-man job; 

ment, and conserpient stnivalion of those displaced it requires the collective efforts of hundreds of 
b\ the machine. . members of society. And since he had no time to 

Economi>ls would accept the first two spare for such a titanic movement, Gandhi was 
indictmcnt>^ of the machine, at least so far as content to la) down the general principles re- 
j)ast e\pcti(‘nc(> is comerned. but would quarrel garding the limits and possibilities of large-scale 
with (iandhiV thiid count of indictment, niacliinei) in Serins of human welfare—in terms 
Technological unemployment is at best a tern- <d human yyeallh. He yvould devote his own 
porarv plicnomciron; indeed, any neyv ailive ein'rgics to the rejuvenation of village life, 
technological iincntion may provide employment *0 the rcliabilifalion of village industries, enkind- 
for milHoiw yyhilc lenqjoraiily displacing hundreds, ling among village f»>lk the "powers of love, of 
For instance, hundreds of hansom cab drivers j<')) nnd of admiration , and transforming this 
yycte ihovui out of employment by the appearnce e\ploile<l, yvretched humanity—85 per cent of 
of the aulomohilc : but the automobile industry India's population—into “noble and happy 
proyided new employment to millions in various human beings.” And since this activity fitted in 
}>ha«-es ,,f industiv, and in taxicab .service. There with his temparamcnial and theoretical belief in 
is logic in the economist’s argument, but Gandhi the yalidilv of decentralizalifyn, the Mahatma in 
yvas rometned wilh hunnm values. The technologi- bis latter <la\s devoted himself wholeheartedly to 
callv displaced may appear as a statistical figure rural iqjlifl and organissed the All-India Village 
to the economist ; to Gandhi they appeared as Industries Association. 

human beings with mouths |o feed, yvilh jiys and The American “Point Four” programme will 
sorrows, yvilh yvives and children who would he effective in India—or anywhere else in the 
siilTer from their nn<‘mplo)ment. Furthermore, Oric-nl, for that matter—only if we keep before 
in the specific conditions of India, the primary us Gandhi’s clear-cut analysis of the economic 
jrrohlem was,and is. employment of its teeming scojre, and .seek to help in the rejuvenation of 
millions leading to pixxluction : not production yillagc life. What India needs is not large-scale 
as a result of employment of labor and use of machinery—excepting hydro-clectric projects—^but 
of machinery. technical knoyv-how applied to transform the 

Gandhi staled hi.s point neatly ; “I have no countryside into farms and gardens and orchards 
objection if all things required by my country worked by “noble and happy human beings.” 
could be jirodiiccd yvilh the labor of 30,000,000. Devoted as he was to decentralisation and 
But lhc.se .30,000,000 must not he rendered idle village reconslruclion, Gandhi could not wish 
or unemphiyed.’’"' 'Miat the ultimate test of the out of existence the ubiquitous machine. A retreat 
validity of jua.'-s-production must be general from the machine age seemed out of the question, 

well-being is Iirougbt out by Gandhi in the Had there been no railroads, there would have 

following statement ; “My object is not to been no hardships for third-class passengers, 

desii-oy the machine.., I welcome the machine But since the railroads did exist, Gandhi saw hia 
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duty in terms of a struggle to ameliorate the lot 
of third-rlass passengers. And since industrial¬ 
ism is bound up with the emergence of the class 
of employers and the class of employees—one 
endowed with power and riches, the other hclp- 
''less and dependent—it became Gandhi’s duty to 
help the employees, to show them the power of 
non-violent organisation, to improve their condi¬ 
tions, j 

Gandhi's Mapia Charla for Labor 

Both in South Afiica and in India Gandhi 
had shown his interest in the well-being of the 
woiker in transport, factory, mine, and planta¬ 
tion. But his first entry into the labor movement 
of India dates back to Febiiiary; 191B. 
The occasion was a demand for a w’age increase 
l)v the wc'avers employed in the textile mills of 
Ahmedabad. The workers were restless and there 
was dajiger of strike, lockout, and violence. 
Before jumping into the fray, Gandhi wanted to 
satisfy himself whether there was justice in the 
workers’ demands. To that end, he had an 
investigation made of the living conditions of 
the workers in Ahmedabad, and their budgets 
?ludied—the first such piece of field work and 
survey in India. Once I'ovineed of the justice 
of the workers’ demaitds, (iandhi opened 
negotiations with the employers, and ‘’strained 
everv nerve to obtain a peaceful settlement. The 
i.iillowrrers would not listen. His offer to submit 
the dispute to arbitration was rejected. The 
millowners could not brook the interference of 
any outsider.”’- Whereupon Gandhi proceeded 
to launch his non-violent struggle for “an equal 
voice for the workers in the determiiration of 
their terms of ernploytrrent."’’’* After a course 
of prrdimirrary training in iron-viloence, Gandhi 
asked the workers to take a pledge of abstention 
from work till either proffered terms were 
accepted or the demand for wage increase was 
arbitrated. Gandhi kept in constant touch with 
the strikers, “addressed mass meetings, and issued 
pamphlets daily. Every day. the workers paraded 
the streets in peaceful procession.”^’ 

Let the rest of the story be told in his own 


words by Mr. Nanda, intimately associated 
Gandhi and with the Ahmedabad Textile Labtif 
A.'sociation ever since its inception 

“In about three weeks, demoralization set i^ 
among the workers on strike. Some of them 
to vvavrT. They said they had no food 
themselves and their families. On the morning" 
of March 12, 19155, facing a meeting of the' 

strikers, Gandhi ji made an unexpected 
announcement. He declared he would himsell 
touch iro food till the workers’ pledge was re- 
de'tned. This was Garidhiji's first fast on a public 
issue iit India. It electrified the workers and 
It stored their morale. This was its sole aim. The 
minewners on their sides were touched. They 
shed their cornjrlacenev anti bestirred themselves 
to find a way out. At the end of three days, 
ailritiation wa- agreed to and Gandhiji broke his 
fast. The prinfiph; anti procedure of arbitration 
whit h have plaved so large a part in making the 
Textile Labor Association what it is today were 
thus introduced in the industrial relations in this 
counttv for the first time. , 

"On Kihiuai v 2.5, 1929, Gandhiji inaugurated 
the first regular union of the workers in 
lilt' tex'.i >■ indusliv. In Ma) he asked the 
emploveis to ieduce the Inturs of work frt>m twelve 
to ten anti make a substantial atldition to the wages 
of the opeietivcs. Agreement not having been 
reched !ietw<‘en the aihiratois either regarding the 
terms of the aiiaid oi the choice of the umpire, took 
the workers out on a strike which lasted three days. 
Work was le.-umed when a joint award was 
issued inlioducing a tcn-houi dav in the insustry 
and effecting a.i increase in wages rairging from 25 
per cent to 02\ per cent for different occupations. 
To the workers Gandhiji declared on this occasion 
that it was not their triumph but the triumph of 
of justice and hence a victory for both sides.” 

A Charier for larbor, according to Gandhi» 
ought to inclut’e the following ten points 

Labor is entitled to an equal voice in 
the tleterminalion of its cortdilions of employment. 
In case of disagreement, the decision of an 
impartial Iribimal should prevail. 
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Ubor lias the lialit lo a shave in ihe munisls, all accept the labor theory of value; im- 


ration and control of the indubtry. 

- I'lie reimmcration of all cn>:age(l in the 
, iiulustrv should he .is neaily equal as jiossihle. 

The standard livinii; \va;ie of a male 
adult should he sunieienl to provide for health 
and eireioncv of the entire lamilv, and a few extra 
items. 

Conditions of work should not prove 
fatijniinn lo uoikeis, piexision heinji made for 
recreation, etc 

W'orkeis' health must he safei>uarded. 

Fanjiloxers should provide for ‘’the 
crealurt' eomforls ” of woikers durin>^ employment, 
“dicent ,u'( oiiiinodaitoM foi lest and lefreshment, 
suflicic'ril ualci and satisfaetor) sanitaiy 

facilities.'’ 

Empl'ovveis must piovide suilahh' housing!; 
to woikeis without impairini; iheii freedom in 
any nay. 

The woikers have .m inalienahle ri>!hl 

lo oi;:anize, to foim unions, and to haijrain 
coHeetivelv , 

In (ii'i of lefusal lo aihitrate: or failure 
or undue dela'’ in implemenliiifi an award, the 
woikets h.ive .ui unre-liieled ri^lu lo strike. 

Ihe eoiislilulion of the Ahmedabad Textile 
Lahoi Association (lh'2(li sjieeifically emphasizes 

reliaiKi- si)i,||\ on imth and non-vielence—a 
provision whiih was alieadv an intefiral j^art of 
Gandhi's political movement. 

VI Idle he was willinjr lo speak for the rights 
of labor, Guiidiii was more concerned with 
duties of empioviM's |o employees. Ihe employers, 
having greater power and riches, he felt, had 
greater and higher obligations than the 

employees: they must act as trustees. Gandhi 

believed that if the cajiitalist failed properly to 
discharge Iris duties as a trustee, then capitalism 
was doomed. - 

Gandhism versus jVlaixism 

What are the differences between (iandhism 
and Marxism; as represented by socialism and com¬ 
munism? Gandhi; as well as the socialists and com- 


plicil in (iandhi’s thinking would be the theory of 
surplus value; first propounded by Karl Marx, Like 
Marxists, Gandhi believed that labor was exploited 
by capital. Unlike Marx; who postulated an 
inevitable class conflict, Gandhi believed that the 
antagonistic interests of labor and capital could 
be and must be harmonized by an equal partner¬ 
ship between employer and employee. Gandhi also 
believed that “key industries,” public utilities in 
our terminology, employing capital beyond the 
reael) of ordinary citizens, must be owned and 
operated by the State in the interest of all the 
citizens ; but he clearly visualized the ownership 
of farms fry farnieis, of small-scale industries by 
individuals, partnerships, eo-operalives, or 
eorpoialioiis ; and the ownership of large-scale 
industries other than public utilities by corporations 
or co-operatives on the basis of a jiarlnership 
between capital and labor, , 

If the essence of socialism be complete 
colleelivi-ni and nationalization, of the means of 
pr i)duetion, dislr ilmlion, and exchange, then 
Gamlhi was rmt a socialist. If the abolition of 
proper tv be the « ru\ of socialism, then Gandhi 
was not a socialist. But if socialism be equaled 
with sympathy and solidarity with the exploited 
masses, with a jiassion and striving for social 
ju'-ticc, with an ecoimmii' arrangement conducive 
to the free development of human personality, with 
a peaceful inlrnnatioiinl society free from 
exploitation, then certainly Gandhi was a socialist, 
as pointed out by M. R. Masani, himself a 
socialist and author of Our India. Indeed, this 
was precifcly the connotation of the term 
.socialism before the founders of so-called 
“scientific socialism,” Marx and Engels, gave it 
the Marxist meaning. Gandhi would retrieve 
socialism from the clutches of Marxist. 

].et us give Marx the benefit of the doubt, and 
assume he meant by the tern socialism social 
good and by communism the common good ; 
i.e., the good of society as a whole. With such a 
goal there can be no quarrel ; it was precisely 
Gandhi’s goal. But where Marx erred was in 
conceiving society primarily as composed of two 
clashing classes. Society is a complex of groupSy 
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miHons of groups, millons of groups large and 
small, each intent on pursuing its own interest or 
set of interests. To be sure; the social process 
does involve competition and conflict, but it also 
involves socialization of the new born; co-operation; 
accommodation, assimilation, social control, 
social change. , 

Having simplifled society and the social pro¬ 
cess into interplay between two conflicting classes, 
it was inevitable that Marx should set up as the 
goal of his economic .-Nslcm a classless sociily . 
However, on both theoretical and pi actical groutnls, 
the existence of a classless society is an impossibi¬ 
lity. Every atUmpt to submerge classes leads to 
the emergence of a mass society; resting upon 
totalitarian dictatorship. In Soviet Russia's efforts 
to achieve a class-less society; we witness rule by 
the elite class on ihc one hand and mass-minded- 
ness of the bottom of the la\er on the other. 
Democraev, to be meaningful, must permit the 
emergence, organization, ami functioning of volun- 
tarv groups and associations; it must set forth rules 
for the minimization of conflict between classes. 
There i< a great <leal of liuth in Marx’s assertion 
of ibe exislenee of elass struggle in society; in 
the labour tber>r\ of value; and in the theory of 
surplus value. J'bc eeoiiomi<' interpretation of 
history and literature; lias an important element of 
truth; but as an all-sufiieient explanation for 
luiman behaviour, it is misleading, false, and 
mischievous. 

Eurlhermore; the Marxist dialectic of 
class struggle, the economic interpretation of his¬ 
tory, was based upon Marx’s concept of history, 
past and present, as being a record of conflict be¬ 
tween two contending parties or classes—from 
freedom and serfs to present day bourgeoisie and 
proletariat. Gandhi, on the other hand, viewed 
history as a continuum of goodwill and love and 
cooperation among men, interrupted now and 
then by conflicts. Said Gandhi; “History is a 
record of the interruptions in the even working 
of the force of love or of the soul;”*^ which is to 
say, history as it is tvritten, not “as it happened,” 
record of the interruptions in cooperation and non¬ 
violence. But the major portion of human exis- 
tenpe i8/^>ior Gandhi, compounded not of conflict 


hut of harmony .* The cla.ss conflict between era 
plovers and employees was but an aberration 
had to ho settled by non-violent methods. viS 

Gonlra.st the Marxist dialectics with Gandh^ 
vision of society in a Free India (1931) to ^ 
achieved by non-violence:’* 

“I shall strive fur a constitution which shaiH 
release India fioin all thraldom and patronage an^ 
give her, if need lie, the, right to err. I shall 
work for an India in which the poorest shall fee! 
that it is their country, in whose making they 
have an (‘ffeclive voice; an liulia in which there 
shall he no high cla.ss and as low rla.ss of people; 
an India in which all comniunilics shall live in 
pel fed liaiinonv. 1 here can he no room in such 
an India for the cuise of untoiicfiahility, or the 
curse ut 'inlo.xicaliiig diinks or drugs. Women 
shall enjoy c(|ual rights with men. Since we shall 
l)c at peace with ail the rest of the world, neithei 
exploiting noi lieing exploited, we should have 
llx' smallest aimy imaginahle. All interests not 
in conflict with the iiitciests of llic ilumh (i.e., 
inailiculalc I millions will he sci upulously res¬ 
pected whether foridgn and imligenous. 1 lus is 
tile India of m\ <ln-an'.s foi which I shall struggle 
at the next Round Table.” 

His vision of a free India within the hounds 
of practical jioiitics was realised on August 15, 
1917. Rut Gandhi had his ideal dreams as well. 
In 1939 he said: "Sometimes a man lives in his 
da\ dreams. 1 live in mine, and [>irture the world 
as full of good human beings—not goody-goody 
human beings. In the socialist's language, there 
will he a new slruduie of society, a new order 
of things. 1 also am aspiring after a new orcer 
of things that will astonish the world.”’” The 
outlines of this new structure were not left to US 
by Mahatma Gandhi; hut as the basis of our 
discussion, it shouhl not he diilicult to visualize 
Gandhi’s ideal stiuclure of society. 

To c.xorcise the demon of misunderstanding 
once and for all, let me repeat; Gandhi had his 
private utopia; he had his public utopia, i.e., an 
ideal order for the public at large; but he actu.- 
aliy worked for the fulfllnient of his vision of a 
free India—a vision wliich was well within th* 
scope of practical politics and economic realities. 
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Footnote to Gandhi’s Economics 

I have chosen to discuss Mahatma Gandhi's 
economic theo-ies not just as an exercise in 
scholaily ies»-arch hut as an aid to our under¬ 
standing of the ecot>*)mic and social welfare pro¬ 
gramme undertaken and Ijeing implemented by the 
Government of Free India and by private agen¬ 
cies. The (iovernment of the Republic of India 
is eommilled t*) the realization of (iandhian 
Socialism—the achievement of the well-being of 
all sections of socielv thiough democratic and 
non-violent methods. 

(iandhi's basic economic tenets are being 
implemented by Fiee India in unexpected and 
exira-oidinarv ways, lir-t, the Government of 
India had eiiucled piogiessive social legislation 
in behalf of imlusliial workers. Second, the 
Trade t nion movement i> flourishing, and pro¬ 
moting the well-being of workers. 'Ihird, legisla¬ 
tion, bringing lelief to debt-ridden peasantry, is 
in opeiati(»n in some of the States of the llejiub- 
lie of Intlia. Kouilh. with American technical 
aid, the Goveimneiit of India has been building 
h}"dn»-elecliic works which will help realize 
Gandhi's dream of having “electricity in every 
villaae home. ’ Fifth and most spectacular, one 
of Gandhi’s followers, \ iuoba Bhave, has been 
engaged in realizing two of Gandhi’s basic eco¬ 
nomic principles in the strictly Gandhian fashion. 
We have pointed out that Gandhi believed (1) in 
the right of farmers to own farms and (2) in 
the role of the wealthy as trustees. These two 
points are being realized simultaneously by 
VIr. Bhave in a very unorthodox fashion. 
Bhave’s movement is known as the Sarvodaya 
Movmient. SarriHlaya, i.c., Welfare of All, was 
Gandhi’s rendition into (iujrati of Ituskin’s Unto 
This Last. , 

In the Summer of 1951 Vinoba launched his 
3hoo-Dan; Land-Gill; Movement, Since then the 
novement has changed its direction from Bhoo-Dan 
,0 Grarna-Dan, Village-Gift, so that all parcels of 
mltivable land belonging to former owners could 
)e consolidated as the property of the village as 
a whole and integrated agriculture could be carried 


out by the entire village acting as a coopaifd^e 
association. * 

This transition from the gift of land by 
landlords to the gift of a whole village marks' a 
milestone in the reconstruction of Hindese 
economy. With the casting out of the divisive 
notions of “mine " and “thine,” with the co-opera¬ 
tive effort of Gramadan citizens, and under the 
lcadci>hij) of dedicated social w'orkers, India should 
he able to transform her “dung-heap” villages 
into a smiling countryside; into veritable garden 
villa ges with all the amenities of modern 
civilization—filtered water, sanitary sewage, flush 
toilets, electric lights, model schools, etc. 

Such graden villages would be worthy 
monuments to Mahatma Gandhi—-and to his 
distingui'^hed disciple, Vinoba Bhave !““ 
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C. V. RAMACHANDRA RAO 


In a fast changing world where traditional 
values of life are fast disappearing and looked 
askance at with much derision, it is not an 
easy task to uphold these values of life and 
point out to the world ultimate truths embe¬ 
dded in age long traditions, without which 
life will lose much of its meaning and man 
becomes a derelict in the sea of samcara. It is 
• the common belief of Indians that when the 
traditional values of life (Sanatana dharma) 
are in jeopardy of extinction, Great Teachers, 
saints or seers, who are the messengers or 
incarnations of God, will appear on the earth 
and (try to) resuscitate those values, which 
constitute the Dharma. True to this belief, 
in the long spread of ttme, India has 

produced Great Men, saints and seers, who 
made it the mission of their life to inculcate 
among the people, the age old virtues of the 
race, their Svadharma, without which Indian 
civilisation, religion and culture would signify 
nothing. Srirama, Sri Krishna, Badarayana, 
Sankara, Ramanuju, Madhva, Chaitanya, 
Tulasidas, Kabir, etc., were ail such great 
teachers who by their great teachings, precept 
and practice, influenced and set the norm of 
life for their age. Among the names of the 
galaxy of great teachers who appeared at the 
tiiffn of our century, whose thoughts and pre¬ 
cepts as expressed in their speeches and 
writings form the Zeitgeist of this ancient land, 
among such names as Sri Ramakrishna, 
Vivekananda, Aurobindo. Ramana Maharshi. 
Dr. Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, the name of 
Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy. (referred to 
hereafter as Dr. A.K.C.) is certainly one. 


The life and work of Dr. A. K. Coomara- 
swamy is not widely known in India, as it 
deserves to be. Dr. A.K.C. was born of a 
Ceylonese father, Sri Mutu Coomaraswamy, 
the first Ceyloncse-Hindu to be called to the 
English Bar. and an English mother, Elizabeth 
Clay Beeby, a woman of great artistic and 
cultural talents, on August, 22nd, I87^ After 
the death of his father, when Ananda was 
hardly two years of age, his mother took him 
away to England, where he had his entire 
education. He studied in the WyclifTe College, 
Springfield and the University of London. In 
1900; he came out of the London University 
with a First Class Honours in Geology and 
Botany, and a few years after, in 1903, was 
appointed Director of Mineralogical Survey, 
Ceylon, in which capacity he continued till 
1906. His work on the geology of Ceylon won 
him the degree of Doctor of Science from the 
University of London. We do not know what 
exactly was the influence of his mother in the 
shaping of A. K. C's youthful mind. Certain¬ 
ly he was indebted to her for his great love 
of traditional cultures and catholicity of mind. 
In a speech made at the Jaffna. Hindu College 
in 1906. he said : *‘Of my mother I may say 
that it was her hope that her marriage with my 
father would contribute to a better understand- 
ng and sympathy between English and Tamils 
for whom she felt great admiration and 
affection and I may say I am now working 
for a cause which has her fullest sympathy,” 
But it was during his peregrinations round 
the island country as a geologist, he came to 
know of the traditional crafts and crafts-men, 
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and was imbued with a pride in the sreat 
traditions of his country. The results of the 
research that he subsequentty carried on in 
the traditional arts and crafts of Ceylon came 
out in that great worh of beauty, “Mediaeval 
Sinhalese Art” (190 ), dedicated to his 
mother. 

Dr. A.K.C, bemoaned the rapid decline and 
vulgarisation of the great cultural traditions of 
of India and Ceylon (for to him India and 
Ceylon were never two separate countries) as 
a result of Western influences and indusfrial- 
isation. In many a speech and writing he 
exhorted Indians and Ceylonese against slavish 
imitation of the West, which made them looh 
lihe stuffed men with no soul of their own, 
and warned the West that their attempts at the 
slow liquidation of ancient living cultures for 
the ephemeral advantages of political domina¬ 
tion over the peoples of these cultures was a 
loss not of this country or that country, but 
of the whole world. In an article entitled, 
"Vegetarianism in Ceylon” (19081 he wrote 
■‘The strange thing is that it seems impossible 
for Indians and Ceylonese to change or 
'Progress’ without throwing out everything of 
the past, also good and bad together, and 
taking on the outer life of a European in its 
place, also good and bad together. It they 
could beep the many excellent features of 
their own culture and civilisation, and profit 
only by adopting a few new ideas from the 
culture and civilisation of others, they might 
make real progress instead of progressing, as 
so often happens, backwards." In the foreword 
to "Mediaeval Sinhalese Art’' ( 1908 ), he 
writes: The 'educated' Sinhalese of to-day, 

often, on the one hand, a century of foreign 
government, and of education in which the 
national culture has been completely ignored, 
and on the other hand, an equal period of 
subservient and obsequious imitation of foreign 


manners, have little reason to be proud of 
their present achievement in the Art of Living. 
Evidence of shallow thought is everywhere to 
be seen in an exaltation of the present age 
at the expense of the past. It is, however, 
only in an effort to realise the ideals of this 
very past, and of the past of India, that there 
lies the possibility of a true regeneration and 
revitalising of the national life of the Sinhalese 
people.” These words, are no less true to a 
great extent, of the present day education in 
India. Again in the same foreword, “in Ceylon 
as in India, the direct and indirect influence of 
contact with the West has been fatal to the 
arts. The two most direct causes of this 
adverse influence have been the destruction of 
the organisation of state-craftsmen, following 
upon the British occupation and the systematic 
neglect, by British and Sinhalese alike, of a 
local architectural tradition; A less direct, but 
equally sure and certain, cause of the decline 
of the arts has been the growth of commerc¬ 
ialism,—that system of production under which 
the European machines and machine-like men 
has in the East driven the village weaver 
from his loom, the craftsman from his tools, the 
ploughman from his songs, and has divorced 
art from labour.” He has correctly diagnosed 
the disease of the modern age, when he 
wrote, "Talk of progress and the reality, are 
not the same. Civilisation is supposed to ad¬ 
vance by the creatton of new desires, to gratify 
which the individual must endeavour to improve 
his position. But in reality it is not quantity, 
but quality of wants that may be taken‘^s 
evidence of progress in the art of Living. Indeed 
it is sufficiently obvious that quantity, variety 
and novelty are not really compatible with 
quality. Commercialism and irreligion are 
enemies to the existence of a worthy art. 
Here is an exhortation for men who control the 
destinies of modern India. "Cheap work. 
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cheap men ; and the .communitY suffers accor¬ 
dingly, A society which sees wealth in things 
rather than in men is iultimataly doomed. It 
appears, therefore, that it is absolutely essential 
that mechanical production should in the future 
be, not abandoned, but controlled in the real 
interests of humanity. If this appears to be 
impossible, as I am unwilling to believe, it 
must be admitted that civilisation is not much 
better than a failure ; for it is not much good 
being more ingenious than our forefathers if 
one cannot be either happier or better” and 
again "The problem is not how to ab 9 lish 
machinery, but how so to regulate it that it 
shall serve without enslaving man ; how to 
stop competition between machine and hand¬ 
work, by defining and delimiting intelligently 
the proper spheres of each. The community 
cannot afford to dispense with the intellectual 
and imaginative forces, the educational and 
ethical factors which go with the existence of 
skilled craftsman and small workshops, must 
thefefore protect, these in their proper sphere” 
and he offers the solution : "Ihis can be done 
only by restoring the entire control of produ¬ 
ction to the actual workers, as in the old guild 
systems oi by the endowment of craftsmanship 
is in Ceylon, in the feudal manner, but subs¬ 
tituting for the king or overlord, the demo¬ 
cratic community as patron.” 

Dr. /i.K.C. was not a mere preacher; his 
efforts to stem the tide of western influence, 
took the shape of the Ceylon Social Reform 
Society, which he founded in 1905, and of 
which he was President for four years, the 
''Ceylon National Review," the organ of the 
^society, and the Ceylon University movement. 

Though A.K.C. spent all his life in inter¬ 
preting and explaining to the world the 
greatness of India's past, his actual contacts, 
his physical stay, with this ancieni land, 
which he loved so much, appear to be 


very few and far between. In 1901, he made 
an extended tour in Northern India, collecting 
an enormous quantity of the finest specimens 
of Indian painting and drawings, and during 
1910-1911, was in charge of the Arts section 
of the United Province's exhibits in Allahabad. 
It was during this period that he together with 
Sir William Rothenstein and F. B. Havell, 
founded the Indian Society, London, and 
gave a brilliant lead to the Swadeshi move¬ 
ment in India by his lectures and writings. 
It was the belief of Ananda Coomaraswamy,. 
that politics represent only a passing phase of 
a nation’s life, and any national movement 
should have its deeper foundations in its 
culture. In his collection of essays, "Art and 
Swadeshi,” (1910), he writes "Learn not to 
waste the vital forces of the nation in a tempo¬ 
rary political conflict but understand that art 
will enable you to reestablish all your arts and 
industries on a surer basis. Swadeshi must be 
something more than a political weapon. It 
must be a religious artistic ideal. True Swadeshi 
is none of these things ; it is a way of looking 
at life. It is essentially sincerely. Seek first 
this, learn once more the art of living, and you 
will find that our ancient civilisa tion, industrial 
no less than spiritual will re-arise from the 
ashes of our vulgarity and oarasitism of to-day.” 
"True Swadeshi would b ^e attempted to pre¬ 
serve the status of out skilled artisans and 
village craftsmen, for the sake of the value to 
our country of men M en ’ —views which 
were echoed by the Mahatma a few years 
later in his struggle against the British. In 1912, 
he came into contact with Rabindranath Tagore, 
a kindred soul, working for the spiritual 
regeneration of his countrymen, whom he 
visited at Santiniketan and Vas greatly 
impressed by the greatman's ideas. During this 
period, or shortly after, he seems to have appro¬ 
ached Dr. Bhagawandas, in vain, for a Profe- 
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ssorship of Fine Arts, in the Banaras Hindu 
University, with the aim of probably settling 
down in India, But God hnows what to do 
with his chosen men, for in the stifling atmos¬ 
phere of Indian Universities, it would not have 
been possible for A.K.C to make that monu¬ 
mental contribution to the knowledge of the 
world, which the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
made it possible. His appointment in 1917 as the 
Keeper of Indian and Mohammedan Art in the 
Museum of Fine arts, Boston, once for alt 
settled him down and set him on the great 
mission of his life, to explain and interpret to 
the Western 'world the spirit of Eastern cul¬ 
tures in general and the glory of India's past 
in particular. For the Boston Museum, he 
gathered the finest collection of Far Eastern and 
Indian Art, which made it truly world famous, 
and he remained its Docent until his death. 

It is not possible, here, even to make a 
cursory review of A.K.C's writings, a great 
njajority of which form his addresses to learned 
societies and contributions made to Research 
journals of international repute. With a 
supreme command over the English language, 
and with felicity of phrase, dignity of style 
and sublimity of thought worthy of the great 
subjects he wrote upon, it is a divine experi¬ 
ence to go through the writings of Dr, A.K.C. 
A polyglot and a polymath, he confesses the 
following great works, and teachers to have 
been his source of inspiration: Indian—Vedas, 
Brahmanas, Upanishads and the Bhagavata Gita, 
the Mababharata and the Ramayana ; “Bhagavata 
Purana”; "Gita Govinda”, Kabir, Vidyapati, 
Ramkrishna, St. Ramana; "Tripurarahasya” 
“Tiruvachagam’’; The Buddhist Nikayas ; "Sutta 
Nipata" “Dhammapada” ; Milinda Panha” ; "Sad 
dharma Pundarika" ; European - The "Edda’ and 
Icelandic Sagas; the Mabinogion; the whole 
Aurthunian Cycle; William Morris, especially 
'"Sigurd the Volsung” and the "Well at the 


World's End”; Plato; Plotinus; the 
Gospels; Dionysius; St. Augustfne; St. 
Bonoventura} St. Thomas Aquinas; Meistar 
Eckhart : Tauka ; Nicholas of Cusa *, William 
Blake; supplemented by a few Islamic, 
Chinese and lapanese great works. In his 
monograph, “The Religious basis of the Forms 
of Indian Society” (1916), he writes ; "As for 
myself I will only say that no day passes in 
which I do not read the scriptures and the. 
works of the great philosophers of all age so 
far as they are accessible to me in modern 
languages and in Latin, Greek and Sanskrit, 

1 am wholly convinced that there is one truth 
that shines through them all in many shapes, 
a truth greater in glory by far than can be 
circumscribed by any creed or confined by 
the walls of any Church or temple”. In an 
address at Kenyon College, 1946, he set forth 
his attitude and purpose as a writer , I 
am in fact almost as much of a Platonist and 
Mediaevalist as I am an Orientalist, and that 
in writing and cultural relations my work hhs' 
always been directed towards an exposition of 
the common metaphysical tradition that under¬ 
lies both cultures, European and Asiatic, and 
to showing that their differences however, 
great are accidental rather than essential, and 
of comparatively modern origin and so not 
necessarily insurmountable.” About A.K.C's 
method of writing, Gai Eaton writes in "The 
Richest Vein” (Faber & Faber, London); "His 
method of writing, however, is one that makes 
considerable demands upon the reader; 
sometimes the printed page is a mosaic of 
quotations, in which Sanskrit and Pali (the 
language of the Hinayana Buddhist Canon), 
jostle with Greek and Latin, French, German 
and Italian , and the English language itself is 
here used with a precision which. In these 
days when words are employed so loosely, 
seems to belong more to the region of mathe- 
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matics than to that of prose ; Coomaraswam? 
splits up certain words which have lost their 
meaning through long misuse, with a hyphen 
between the two parts, to show their true 
derivation (so in-genious and ‘conform’)’ 
Further, and this is a stumbling block not to 
be underrated in an age when reading is 
regarded mainly as a relaxation and an aid to 
slumber, is followed by several pages of notes, 
in extremely small print, and many of his 
most important reflections are compressed into 
these notes." He writes, as he has elsewhere 
explained, “from a strictly orthodox point of 
view ... endeavouring to speak with 
mathematical precision, but never employing 
words of our own, or making any affirmation 
for which authority could not be cited by 
chapter and verse ; in this way making even 
our technique characteristically Indian” ; in 
other words his method of writing is after the 
model of the great Indian commentators. 
A.K.C’s writings on Religion, Art, Education 
and Culture have become source-books and 
standard works of reference for scholars and 
students of research, ‘‘The Dance of Siva," a 
collection of fourteen essays on Indian culture, 
is justly praised, as one of the few classics of 
the world, in the twentieth century. In the 
essay, ‘ The Dance of Siva,” which is taken as 
the title for the collect ion, A.K.C. has explained 
to the West the Cosmi c Dance of the Lord, in 
a way that he only could do; the sheer 
beauty of composition compels one to quote a 
few lines from the essay : ‘*it may not be out of 
place to call attention to the grandeur of this 
conception (Nataraja) itself as a synthesis of 
science, religion and art. How amazing the 
range of thought and sympathy of these 
rishi-artists who first conceived such a type 
as this, affording an immage of reality, a key 
to the complex tissue of life, a theory of 


nature, not thereby satisfactory to a single 
clique or race, nor acceptable to the thinkers 
of one century only, but universal in its app¬ 
eal to the philospher. the lover and the 
artists of all ages and all countries. How 
supremely great in power and grace this 
dancing image must appear to all those who 
have stricken in plastic form to give expression 
to their intuition of life. It is not strange 
that the figure of Nataraja has commanded the 
adoration of so many generations past; familiar 
with all scebticism, expert in tracing all beliefs 
to primitive superstitions, explorers of the 
infinitely great and infinitely small, we arc 
worshippers of Natnraja still.” A. K. Cs '‘Art 
and Architecture in India and Indonesia,” has 
become the mainstay for all future historians 
of Indian art and Architecture. "The Arts and 
Crafts of India and Ceylon,” published In 1913, 
in a volume uniform with those on Arts of 
Ancient Eggpt, by Professor Flinders Petrie and 
on Teutonic Arts by Professor Baldwih 

Brown, is a standard work of reference 
on the subject The Transformation of 

Nature in Art”, (O.ll.P. 1934), “Why Exhibit 
Works of Art'' : “(Luzac, 1943) and “Figures of 
Speech or Figures of Thought” (Luzac, London) 
1946, may rightly be called the‘Tripitaka” of the 
devotees of Art. Coomaraswamy never believed 
in the merit of an art, that is separate from 
life or as it is called Fine Art. He vehemently 
denounced the narcissistic magpie aestheticism 
that are characteristic of modern art. He 
writes: "The Hindus have never believed in 
“art for arts sake ’; their art like that of media¬ 
eval Europe was art for loves’ sake.” “Buddha 
and the Gospel of Buddhism” ( London 
1916 ). is the finest exposition of that 

may be understood from the following story, 
given by La Meri, a famous American expo¬ 
nent of Eastern Dances. In 1931 she appro-. 
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ached the fatnour dancer Uday Shanhar in 
Paris, and begged him to teach her the Dance 
ot India. Uday Shanber refused to teach her, 
but gave her his own copy of A.K.Cs 
"Mirror of Gesture" (I9I"), an English rend¬ 
ering of Mandihesvara's Abhinayadarpana, which 
A. K. C. did in association with Duggirala 
Gopalabrisnaiah, and said to her, "Here is my 
teacher, let him be yours." She studied the 
“Mirror of Gesture” and the “Dance of Shiva” 
and created her first Indian dance. “A New 
Approach to the Vedas” is the best exegesis 
on the Vedas, in English. Whereas some of 
A. K. Cs essays, in such titles as 'The Dance 
of Shiva", "Essays on National Idealism”, “The 
Bugbear of Literacy” etc., are rich fare for the 
general reader, a majority of these writings are 
meant for the scholar and the specialist and 
may be taken as caviare to the general. In 
his exposition of things it is always A. K. Cs 
aim to go to the innermost meaning of things, 
and lay bare to the reader the soul of the 
subject. As A. K. C advanced in years his 
Ihought became cosmic in compass and touched 
mystical heights, A.K.C never claimed that he 
had any special philosophy of his own, or any 
special message to deliver to the world. In his 
seventieth birthday speeh at Harvard Club 
dinner, he said : “At this time I should like to 
emphasise that I have never built up a philoso¬ 
phy of my own, or wished to establish a new 
school of thought. Perhaps the greatest thing 
I have learnt is never to think for myself, I 
fully agree with Andre Gide that “Toutes 
choscs sont dites deja”, and what I have sought 
is to understand, what has been said, while 
taking no account of the 'inferior philosophers. 
Holding with Heraclitus that the WORD is 
common to all and that wisdom is to know 
the WILL whereby all things are steered, I am 
convinced with leremias that the human cul¬ 
tures In all their apparent diversity are but 


dialects of one and the same language of the 
SPIRIT that there is a ''Common universe of 
discourse transcending the differences of 
tongues.” A.K.C is the foremost exponent of 
the philosophia perennis, the hagia sopia, the 
Sanatana Dharma, which in the words of 
St. Augustine is, “Wisdom uncreate, the same 
now that it ever was, and the same to 
be forevermore.” It was a creed with 
Coomaraswamy that knowledge is no man's 
exclusive province; it is a kingdom of God, 
where all worshippers have a right to enter. 
It is in confirmilv with this belief that he has 
not copyrighted many of his works ; (a generous 
gesture which I am told, has been exploited by 
some unscrupulous publishers) on the back of 
the title page of his book, "Figures of Speech 
or Figures of Thought,” it is written, “No Rights 
reserved.” Why ? As Geoffrey Grigson in a 
B. B. C, Broadcast says : ''Because Coomara¬ 
swamy performs an act of ministration; not an 
act of flattery. He is a minister, not an aesthete. 
A man in earnest, not an admirer of goodies.” 
Even the chronological list of A. K. C's works 
and essays runs to several pages, (One snch 
list was prepared by Durai Raj Singam of 
Malaya). Let us eagerly look forward to the 
day when our modest home-libraries may be 
enriched with a set of the complete works of 
Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy. (My friend, Sri N. S. 
Krishna Murty, who is a good friend of Mrs. 
Coomaraswamy, and in correspondence with 
her, informs that efforts were being made by 
Mrs. Coomaraswamy towards this end.) 

Dr, A. K. C’s writings on Religion, Art, 
Education, Culture and Nationalism have a 
classic significance in the modern context. 
Especially, his views on Education, deserve the 
attention of our educationalists. I shall give 
here only a few excerpts; "None can be true 
educators of the Indian people who cannot 
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inherit their taditions, or cannot easily wort? 
‘ in a spirit of perfect reverence for these 
traditions. Others can be, not educators, 
but merely teachers of particular subjects.” It 
will be for us to develop the Indian intelligence 
through the medium of Indian culture, and 
building \ thereupon, to mahe it possible for 
India to resume her place amongst the nations, 
not merely as a competitor in materia! produc¬ 
tion, but as a teacher of all that belongs to a 

true civilisation, a leader of the future, as of 
the past.” 

Dr, A. K. C. is an Indian of Indians. He 
says: "I was not bred on Indian soil, 
yet now when I go about my friends in India, 

1 often find they quarrel with me because I am 
much too Indian in my ways of thinking for 
their anglicised tastes,” and again, ‘Every man 
holds dear his homeland. As for me, my love 
for India is my destiny. I feel for her what 
a child feels towards her parents.” Dr. A.K.C 
wished to spend his last days of superannua¬ 
tion in the quite retreat of the Himalayas, On 
his seventieth birth-day dinner at Boston, he said, 
“This is seventieth birth-day, and my opportunity 
to say ‘Farewell.’ or this is our plan, mine 
and my wife's, to retire and return to India 
next year, thinking of this as an astamgamana, 
'going home, and for me the time has come 
to exchange the active for a more contempla¬ 
tive way of life in which it would be my hope 
to experience more immediately at least a part 
of the truth of which my understanding has 
been so far predominantly logical. And so, I 
may be here for another year, I ask you also 
say 'Good-bye’. But the year was never to 
pass, for hardly three weeks after his seventieth 
birth-day. Dr. A. K. C, a Slhithaprajna, joined 
the Lord on 9th September, 1947, leaving a 
number of friends and admirers to mourn his 
loss. At the time of his death he was a fellow 


of the British Geological and Linnean Societies, 
and the University College of London, Honorary 
member of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institule and honorary correspondent for the 
Archaeological Survey Institute, and was connected 
with various other societies on three continents. 
A number of his works yet await posthumous 
publication, and his sahadarma charini, Zlata 
Zlamas Coomaraswamy, has taken on herself, this 
obligation, which In a way, she owes to the 
world. (Mrs. A K. C. has written to my friend, 
Sri N. S. Krishnamurty, that three manuscript 
works, namely, ‘Sphinx’, Re-incarnation’ and 
‘The Bhavadgita’ are ready for publication.) 

There is much talk in our country about 
national integration, and the revival of our 
ancient culture. As a teacher, working in a 
college, it is my sincere belief that the best 
way to do if is to make the coming generation 
of students, study such works of Dr> A<K,C as 
“The Dance of Siva,” "Essays on National Ideal¬ 
ism,” and ‘‘The Bugbear of Literacy,” "General 
Education”, forms a subject of the curriculum 
for under-graduates in all Indian Universities ; 
under-graduates can be made to study these 
books under "General Education.'' The framers 
of our educational policy, it is hoped, will 
make a note of this suggestion. In this conne¬ 
ction let me quote what Sri S. Radha- 
krishnan, wrote to Mr. Durai Raj Singarn, 
Editor, "Homage to Ananda Coomaraswamy, 

In 1951”, “I had been a student of Dr, Ananda 
Coomaraswamy's writings for many years and 
had the great pleasure of meeting him at Boston 
in 1946. Among those who are responsible not 
only for the Indian Reniassance but for a new 
Renaissance in the world Dr. Coomaraswamy 
holds a preeminent position. It is my hope 
that students who are now led away by the 

passing fashions of our age will turn to his 
writings for a proper orientation.” 



LABOUR LEGISLATION AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN INDIA 

Prof. Dr. C. B. MAMORIA & R. L. 8HARMA 
Labour legislation is that body of legal weaker bargaining power and moreover, they 


enactments and judicial principles which 
deals with industrial employment and non¬ 
employment, wages, working conditions 
indrustrial relations, social security and 
labour welfare of industrially employed per¬ 
sons. It is that part of State action by which 
the ‘^State through parliamentary enactments 
has intervened in the conduct of industry 
and imposed ' statutory obligations for the 
most part, on the employers and to a subsi¬ 
diary degree on the workmen.” 

Truly speaking, Labour liegislation is a 
result of evolution of the concept of social 
justice. Therefore, its nature rellects the 
social, economic and political ideas current at 
a given time. Labour Courts and Industrial 
Tribunals have a ditlerent approach to the 
settlement of disputes. 

Need Fou liAUouR LE<!isi.ATr()N 

The Government of India Act, 11U9, 
introduced constitutional changes in the 
Held of labour. The Central legislature was 
given powers to legislate in respect of those 
labour subjects which fall in their jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

The need for labour legislation is felt to 
create statutory obligations on the employers 
so long as the workers are not in a position 
to enforce favourable contractual obligations 
on them. Secondlf/, industrially employed 
workers in India, as a class have low wages and 
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are poorly organised. Thirdly, industrial 
peace is fundamental to the economic devel¬ 
opment and national progress and finally 
the state is pledged to the welfare of its 
citizens. Industrial workers being more 
vocal and aggressive as a group often 
demand and sometimes get the attention of 
the Government more than other sections of 
the Community. 

National economy is another guiding 
principle of labour legislation. It has three¬ 
fold concern, viz., first the ensuring of nor¬ 
mal growth of industry for the benefit of the 
country as a whole ; sreond, the satisfaction 
of physical and intellectual needs of the 
growth of industrial efficiency and Ihird, 
the adjustmant of the wage system with a 
view to increasing the productivity and 
prosperity of the worker. State interven¬ 
tion develops the desired type of psycho¬ 
logical climate for workers wherein they 
feel that they are being looked after and 
their contributions’ worth is recognised. 

Labour Legislation has got a vast scope 
of activities and wide coverage. Industrial 
relations is a part of the labour legislation. 
It is basically designed for the labour legisla¬ 
tion. It is basically designed for the indus¬ 
trial harmony and peace and presupposes the 
absence of industrial disputes. A country’s 
economic progress is bound np with indus¬ 
trial peace. The employer employee relation- 
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^ ship is essentially a partnership to promote 
the Country's economic needs. Industrial 
relations should be so developed as to enable 
the worker to take a greater share in the 
working of the industry. The importance of 
good industrial relations has also been 
emphasisad in our plans. 

iNDU.STRfAL PeA('K 

Importance of industrial peace has beeu 
realized in our Country especially after Inde¬ 
pendence. 'I'he Fist Plan emphasised the 
need for peace in industry, the ultimate 
oneness of interests and virtue of harmonious 
relations. It recommended that, “it is incum¬ 
bent on the State to arm itself with legal 
powers to refer disputes for settlement by 
arbitration or adjudication, on failure of 
efforts to reach agreement by other 
means.” 1 

The Plan also emphasised two principles : 
(i) the workers' right of association, and (ii) 
the employer-employee relationship as a 
partnership in a constructive endeavour to 
promote the satisfaction of the economic 
needs of the Community in the best possible 
manner.” The Second plan reiterated 
that emphasis should be placed on avoidance 
of disputes at all levels, including the last 
stage of mutual negotiations. It emphasised 
the importance of preventive measures for 
achieving industrial peace.” The Third 
Plan stressed on moral rather legal sanctions 
for the settlement of disputes. This finds 
confirmation in the statement that ^'the deve¬ 
lopment of industrial relations in Third Plan 
rested on the foundation created by the work¬ 
ing of the Code of Discipline and has stood 
the strain of the test. It pinned its faith on 


voluntary arbitration in preference to a 
recourse to adjudication.” And now the 
Fourth Plan ‘'places greater responsibility on 
labour and trade unions. Labour has vital 
role in increasing productivity and manage¬ 
ment has to help create conditions in which 
workers can make their maximum contribu¬ 
tion towards this objective." It further 
emphasises that, “there is wide agreement on 
the need to strengthen the machinery at 
present available for conciliation, adjudica¬ 
tion and voluntary arbitration”. 

Industrial Unrest 

The industrial unrest is said to have taken 
place in an organised form when the work¬ 
people make common cause of grievances. 
Whenever, there is friction between manage¬ 
ment and labour, the workers suffer adversely 
and the only weapon according to them by 
which they can enable their employers to 
acceed to their demands is to resort to 
strikes. 

A strike has been defined as “a spontaneo¬ 
us and concerted effort for withdrawal of 
labour from production. 

A strike is always organised by common 
agreement on the part of workers with a view 
to obtain or resist a change in their condi¬ 
tions of work”. 7 

Parallel to the strike is the practice of 
lockout, lay-offs and retrenchment, which is 
resorted by the employers to curb the milli- 
tant spirit of the workers. “When the 
employers want to dominate over human 
rights of workers, and impose their property 
rights upon them, they turn them out of 
their business premises and prevent them 
from doing work. This is called lock-out." 

It would not be out of place to give here 
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in a nut'shell a short description of industrial 
disputes since 1951 : 

Indutrtal Unuks'I' Sixi'K 1951 ; For 
the first four years (1951-54), the number of 
disputes and man-days lost duo to work stop¬ 
pages in the country remained at a steady low 
level, but during next five years (1965-60) 
the number of the disputes showed an upward 
trend and the man-days lost almost doubled 
over the average of past five years. In the 
year 1961, the number of disputes declined 
and remained at a steady level up to 1963 ; 
then there was a sudden rise in the number 
of disputes in the year 1964. An yearwise 
breakdown of the number of dispritcs, workers 
involved and number of man-days lost is 
given in the following table ; 
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one third were concerned with wages anc 
allowances, 5 per cent to bonus, 25 per cent 
related to personnel questions, such as dis-* 
cipline, dismissal, employment of particular 
classes of operators, 2 per cent related to 
retrenchment. 10 per cent were connected 
with hours of work or leave and holidays 
and 30 per cent arose out of other causes 
such as working arrangements rules and trade- 
union recognition. 

Of more recent disputes the latest figures 
available,disclose a similar state of affairs. 
Wages continue to be an important single 
issue in disputes, although personnel issue 
has also assumed great importance in recent 


Tabic 1 ! Industrial disputes since 1251, 


Year 

No. of 

Xo. of workers 

No. of man( 


Disputes. 

involved. 

lost. 

1. 

2. 

8 . 

4. 

1951 

1071 

6i91,321 

38,18,928 

1952 

963 

8,09,242 

33,36,961 

1953 

772 

4,66,607 

33,82,608 

1954 

840 

4,77,130 

33,72,630 

1965 

1166 

5,27,676 

56.97,848 

1956 

1203 

7,1.5,130 

69,92,040 

1957 

1630 

8,89,371 

64,29,329 

1958 

1524 

9,28,566 

77,97,585 

19.59 

1583 

6,93,616 

56,33,148 

I960 

1683 

9,86,268 

65,36,517 

1961 

1357 

5,11,860 

49,18,75.; 

1962 

1491 

7,05,059 

61,20,576 

1963 

1471 

6,00,000 

33,00,000 

1964 

2151 

10,02,955 

77,24,694 


It may be interesting to note that of the years ( 1966). A cause-wise classification 
6850 labour disputes during 1946-51, nearly of disputes in given below : 
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Table 2 

(’ause-wise Classification of Industrial Disputes 
(In Percentage) 


Causes 

Average 
for 10 years 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1963 

1965 

1966 


(1948-57) 








1 


3. 

1. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

1. Wages allowances 2S,1 

30.5 

26.4 

37.2 

30.4 

27.8 

33.3 

26.0 

2. Personnel 

30.9 

33.0 

28.4 

24.6 

29.3 

2.5.9 

31.7 

27.4 

3. Bonus 

9.1 

11.5 

10.0 

10.5 

6.9 

10,0 

8.3 

13.8 

4. Leave A Hours of work 7.2 

3.2 

3.6 

2.4 

3.0 

4.6 

.3.3 

3.8 

6. Others 

21.0 

21,8 

29.0 

25.3 

30.4 

31.7 

16.7 

16.8 

6. Unknown 

3.3 


2 6 




6.7 

12.2 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

PUEVKMIO.N (U- 

' T\l)rSTIMAt, DtSI'ITTI-'S 

industry. 

It aims 

at raising 

levels 

of pro- 


A brief description of the prevention and ductivity with due regard to the well-being 
settlement machinery is given in the follow- of the workers. 

ing paragraphs : 4. Workers' Participation in Manage- 


1. Code of Discipline : Its aim is to ment : The system aims st, 
promote constructive cooperation between (i) promoting increased productivity for 
management and worker's representatives at the general benefit of the enterprisers, 

all levels. It avoids work stoppages and fbe employees and the community j 

litigation, secures settlement of disputes and (ii) gives the workers a better understand- 
grievances by mutual negotiations ; facilitates ing of their role in the working of the 

the free growth of trade unions. It elimina- industry and of the process of produc- 

tes all forms of coercion, intimidation and tion ; and 

violence .of industrial relations. The Code ■ (iii) satisfying the workers’ urge for self- 
lays down that strikes and lockouts cannot expression, thus leading to industrial 

be resorted to without notice and no damage peace, better industrial relations and 

to property can be made. increased cooperation. 


2. Code of Conduct : It aims at mitiga¬ 
ting rivalry and promotes harmonious among 
the trade unions. 

3. Code of Efficiency and Welfare : It 
gives the workers a sense of direct participa¬ 
tion in industrial decisions and make them 
feel that they are part and parcel of the 


.6. Workers’ Education : It aims at in¬ 
creasing the bonds of loyality of the workers 
for the union ; training them to make good 
citizens ; giving them better opportunity for 
advancement, giving a better understanding 
of their duties and responsibilities in hand¬ 
ling machines and developing leadership from 
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the rank and file, and finally it promoter in¬ 
dustrial peace. The C-entral Board for 
Workers^ Education has established 30 regio¬ 
nal and 43 sub-regional workers’ education 
centres in the country, which trained 
2,94,891 workers up to 1965. 

6. Works Committee : They are set up 
in all industries, having an equal representa¬ 
tives as the workers and management. They 
deal with day-to-day questions of mutual 
interest. These cover matters ranging from 
the conditions of work to amenities, educa¬ 
tional and recreatfng facilities promotion of 
thrift and savings, safety and accident pre¬ 
vention, occupational diseases and protective 
c<|uipment. and the implementation and 
review of the decisions arrived at the 
meetings of the works Committees ; training, 
wages and discipline. Under the industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, 963 works Committees 
in Central undertakings were functioning at 
the end of second quarter of 1965. 

7. Grievance Procedure : (’lause 15 of 
the Model Standing Orders lays down that 
all complaints arising out of employment 
including those relating to unfair treatment 
or wrongful exaction on the part of the 
employers shall be submitted to the manager 
or the person specified in this behalf with 
the right of appeal to the employers. It lays 
down that an aggrieved employees should 
first j)resent his complaint verbally to the 
officer-in-charge, who should answer it within 
18 hours of its submission. If the employee 
is not satisfied with his decision, he should 
l>ut it before the Head of the Department 
who is required to give answer within 3 days. 
If his decision is unsatisfactory, the aggrieved 
worker may request that the grievance be 
forwarded to the Grievance Committee, which 
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give its decision within 7 days. If thC- 
decision is not satisfactory, the worker has 
the right to appeal to the management for 
revision. 

8. Voluntary Arbitration : Under it the 
parties by written agreement refers the dis¬ 
putes for arbitration to an arbitrator and in 
such case the subsequent attendance of 
witnesses may not be necessary. Since 
November 1962, till the end of 1965 emplo¬ 
yers and workers agreed to settle their 
disputes through voluntary arbitration in 
518 out of 2,264 cases in the Central sphere 
in which Conciliation had failed. 

9. Collective bargaining: A Collective 
agreement may be arrived at the level of 
plant, industry or at the national level. It 
helps in the promotion of good relations 
between workers and management by menti¬ 
oning rates of wages, hours of work, condi¬ 
tions of employment, ft minimises the scope 
of friction and leads to prosperity of the 
industrial undertakings and the continued 
welfare of the workers. 

10. Industrial I'rucc t A joint meeting 
of the central organisations of employers and 
workers adopted an Industrial Truce Resolu¬ 
tion in November, 1962 to the effect that 
during the emergency, there would be neither 
interruption, nor slowing down of production 
would be maximised and defence efforts pro¬ 
moting industrial peace, production, price 
stability and savings. 

Sktti.kmkn’t Ok Industkiai. Disim'tks 

The machinery used for settling the 
industrial disputes consists of ; (1) Concili¬ 
ation (ii) Arbiration, and (iii) Consultative 
machinery. 
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(i) Conciliation : It is a process by which 
the group representatives of the workers and 
the employers are brought together before a 
third person or a group of persons with a 
view to persuading them to come at an 
agreement among themselves by mutual 
discussion between the two parties. Concili 
ation machinery may start working as soon 
as a conflict is expected or threatened and 
also after a strike or lockout lias beon 
announced. A natural party, without using 
any force seeks to find some middle course 
of action for mutual agreement between 
employers and the employees. Conciliation 
is made compulsory in case of disputes in 
public utility services, while in others it is 
optional. Agreement reached between the 
parties concerned during the course of 
conciliation proceedings becomes binding on 
the parties and is effective from the date 
agreed upon. If no agreement is reached, 
the Conciliation body has to submit a report 
to the Government stating the causes of 
failures and its recommendations. 

In the case of failure of conciliation, 
reference may be made to a Tribunal or other 
authority directed by the Government. The 
Industrial Disputes Act provides for a three 
system of tribunals i.e. Labour Courts, 
Industrial Tribunals and the National 
Tribunals. The agreement reached and the 
award of the Tribunals becomes binding 
after the expiry of one month from the date 
of its publication. Unless otherwise speci¬ 
fied*, the settlement is to be binding for a 
period of G months and an award for one 
year. 

(ii) Arbitration : It is the means of 
securing a difinite judgement or award for 


any controversial issue by referring to a third 
party. The aim of this method is to reduce to 
the minimum the possibility of industrial 
warfare. The compulsory arbitration implies 
a compulsory attendance of witnesses, com¬ 
pulsory powers of investigation and awards 
with penalties for breaches of these awards. 

(iii) Consultative machinery: Such 

machinery exists at every level, bringing 
parties together for mutual settlement of 
differences in a spirit of co-operation and 
goodwill. 

The Industrial Disputes Act. 1047. 
provides for the setting up of the Concilia¬ 
tion, machinery to settle unresolved differe¬ 
nces. Thus, at present, In India there is a 
Tripartite machinery to t (i) promote unifor¬ 
mity in labour legislation ; (ii) to determine 
a procedure for settlement of industrial 
disputes ; and (iii) to consult on all matters 
of industrial interests affecting the Country 
as a whole. 

Industrial Disputes Legjsi.ation In India. 

Before 1920, the only law relating to the 
settlement of industrial disputes was the 
Employers and Workmen Disputes Act of 
I860. In the absence of any legislation, 
the disputes were settled amicably by the 
several officials and non- officials. 

The Act of 1929, made three types of 
provisions : 

(i) it provided for methods and machi¬ 
nery for the investigation and settle¬ 
ment of trade disputes; 

(ii) it aimed at the prevention of strikei 
without notice in the public utility 
services; 
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(iii) it emphasised for the protection of 
the community against general strikes 
which are not purely trade unions ; 
and 

(iv) it made strikes (general and sympa¬ 
thetic) illegal. 

The Act was criticised on several grounds 
such as that, ^*any attempt to deal with un¬ 
rest must begin with the creation of an atmo¬ 
sphere unfavourable to disputes rather than 
with the machinery for their .settlement.'’ 
(Royal Commission on Labour). It only 
provided for an ad-hoc machinery for the 
settlement of disputes. Its conciliation 
proceedings weie neither mandatory nor the 
findings of the authorities binding. The 
Act was rarely used by the Government, 
workers and employers. 

After the out-break of the Second World 
War, several strikes occured and, therefore, 
it was felt necessary to devise a suitable 
machinery to avoid strikes and lockouts. 
With this object in mind. Rule 11A of 
the Defence of India Rules was issued in 
•lauuary 1942. Accordingly, the Government 
were authorised to (i) issue orders and 
declare strikes and lockouts illegal ; (ii) to 
retjuire the employers to observe certain con¬ 
ditions of employment j (iii) to make it obli¬ 
gatory to refer the disputes for conciliation 
or arbitration, and (iv) enforce the award of 
the authority. 

With the close of the War, the conditions 
of work became worse and bickerings and 
bitterness from both the sides led to deeper 
gravity of industrial unrest. In the year 
1946, The Government passed the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act, with a 
view to regulating the conditions of recruit¬ 
ment, discharge, disciplinary action, holidays. 


id? 

etc. and minimising the friction between the 
employer and employee. This Act was 
applicable to the whole of the Indian Union 
(except J. & K.) and applies to every 
industrial establishment where 109 or more 
workers are employed. 

The main provisions of the Act relate 
to : (i) procedure of submission of 
draft Standing Orders, (ii) conditions 
for certification, (iii) date of operation 
and display of those orders, (iv) proce¬ 
dure for modifications and (v) machi¬ 
nery for implementation of the Act. 

The Act was amended in 1961, inter alia, 
empowering the appropriate Governments to 
establishments employing less than 100 
workers, making provisions for appointment 
of additional certifying officers and enabling 
the Central Government to delegate its 
powers to State Governments whenever 
necessary. The Act was further amended in 
1963, making the Model Standing Orders 
framed by the appropriate Governments 
operative in all industrial establishments 
covered by it, until the Standing Orders are 
certified, restricting jurisdiction of the State 
Industrial Courts to establishments in the 
State sphere and enabling State Govern¬ 
ments to delegate powers to their officers, 

The Act has now been extended to all 
establishments in Gujrat, Maharashtra, and 
West Bengal employing 50 workers or more. 
In Assam the Act applies to all industrial 
establishments (except mines, quarries, oil 
fields and railways) which employ lO 
workers or more. In Madras, all the facto¬ 
ries registered under the Factories Act, 1948 
arc within the purview of this measure. 

Soon after the year, when India got 
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freedom, the Industrial Disputes Act was 
passed in 1947. Some of the provisions of 
the Act, were : 

(i) l^'or the establishment of Works 
Councils (consisting of representatives 
of employer.s and workers), and 
Industrial Tribunals (consisting of one 
or more members jJossessiDg qualill- 
cations of that of a High Court Judge) 
in all industrial undertakings employ¬ 
ing 100 or more workers, with a view 
to iron out day-to d.ay differences 
between the management and workers 
so that amity and good relations could 
be established between the two ; 
ii) the Government or the parties could 
make a reference of the dispute to the 
Industrial Tribunal for adjudication 
and could enforce the award either 
partly or wholly ; 

(iii) strikes and lockouts were declared 
illegal in public utility services and 
were not allowed during the pendancy 
of conciliation or adjudication ; 

(iv) Conciliation was made compulsory in 
public utility services but optional 
with regard to other industrial units. 
ITe work had to be conducted within 
a fixed time by the Conciliation Board, 
and their award was binding until 
either party revoked it with a two 
month’s notice ; and 

(d) the Government had authority to 
declare in public interest strikes illegal 
in any of these industries—transport 
(other than railways) for carriage of 
passanger or goods, by land, water, or 
air, Coal, Cotton textile. Food stuffs, 
and Iron and Steel.' 


The year 1947 may be regained as aii 
eventful year in the history of indiistrifll 
relations. At no previous time so miich 
attention was paid to the amelioration of the 
conditions of the labour. An Industrial 
Truce Agreement was reached between the 
representatives of the employers and em¬ 
ployees on December 15, 1947. 

The working of the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1947, revealed the need for a Central 
Appellate Authority which by its decision 
could co-ordinate the activities of a large 
number of Industrial Tribunals set up by the 
States and the Centrol Government. It often 
happened that the tribunals took divergent 
views on important issues, such as profit-shar¬ 
ing, retirement benefits, etc. with the result 
that industrial underakings with branches in 
more than one State and particularly those 
that employed transferable staff, had to face 
anomalies and complications arising out of 
the confiicing decisions of Tribunals in diffe¬ 
rent States. Therefore, the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950 was 
passed to meet the persistent demand of both 
the employers and employees for a central 
appellate authority. 

The Industrial Disputes Act was amended 
in 1951 with a view to maintain the ^utalus 
fluo' pending fresh settlement of disputes 
between the banks and their employees. It 
was further amended in 1952 with a view to 
removing the doubt that arose by providing 
that a person holding shares in an establish¬ 
ment was entitled to appointment for adjudi¬ 
cation in a dispute. The 1953 Amendment pro¬ 
vided for the payment of compensation to 
workmen in the event of their lay-off or 
retrenchment in certain circumstances. The 
1954 Amendment provided for payment of lay- 
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off compensation to workers in factories and 
those working in plantations. 

The Industrial Disputes Act, 1950 made 
some long-needed changes in the Act of 1947, 
the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946 and repealed the Industrial Dis¬ 
putes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, l950. The 
salient features of this Act were t 

(i) The definition of ‘workmen* in the 
principal Act has been enlarged so as to 
cover supervisory personnel and technical 
staff whose emoluments do not exceed Rs. 
500 per month ; (ii) if provided for a three- 
tier system of labour courts, industrial tri- 
biiiials and national tribunals for ensuring 
expeditious settlement of disputes ; (iii) it 
excluded certain industrial establishments 
from the operation of the Industrial Employ¬ 
ment Act, 1916; (iv) it abolished the 
Labour Appelate Tribunal ; (v) it imtorpora- 
ted provisions for the voluntary reference of 
disputes to arbitration ; (vi) it enhanced the 
penalty provisions so as to secure the imple- 
nientation of the award ; (vii) it provided 
for enforcement of agreements reached bet¬ 
ween the partes ,- (viiil it made changes with 
regard to the Standing Orders. The employ¬ 
ers were not allowed to introduce any changes 
in regard to conditions of work without 
giving the workmen concerned 21 days’ notice 
of their intention to do so ; (ix) it authorised 
the certifying officer to consider the fairness 
of the Standing Orders before certifying 
them ; (x) it also empowered a workman to 
apply to the certifying officer for modification 
of the Standing Orders in the same way as 
the employer ; (xi) it empowered the employer 
to dismiss an employee for ‘any miscon¬ 
duct, during the pendency of a dispute, 


though the employer was liable to pay in 
such cases, a month’s wage to the worker 
concerned, and (xii) it empowered the Govern¬ 
ment to modify the award. 

MACHINKltV IINDKK TJIK INDrsTrUAL 

l)LSI*HTE.s AET, 1965. 

Lahofir Co/trls: These consist of one 
-man authority to adjudicate in labour dis¬ 
putes. The Ijabour Courts can adjudicate 
on the following matters t— 

(a) the propriety or legality of an order 
passed by an employer under the 
Standing Orders ; 

(b) the application and interpretation of 
Standing Orders ; 

(c) discharge or dismissal of workmen 
including reinstatement or grant of 
relief to workmen wrongly dismissed ; 

(d) withdrawl of any customary concess¬ 
ion or previlege ; and 

(e) legality or otherwise of a strike or 
lockout. 

Iiidasttial T/ ihiinals \ There are 
other authorities for adjudication. It also 
consists of only one-man, either District or a 
High Court .Judge. He may be assisted by 
two assessors duly nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment. Disputes involving more than 100 
workers ;ind matters of suflicient importance 
like rationalisation, retrenchment, discipline, 
wages, bonus, hours of work are referred to 
them. The Tribunals can not alter, modify 
or interpret the award once gazetted. 

Kalional Tribunah : These also consist 
of one-person assisted by assessors. Dis¬ 
putes of national importance or of such 
nature that industrial establishments situated 
in more than one State are likely to be affec- 
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ted, may be referred by the Union Govern¬ 
ment to a National Tribunal. 

Both the employers and the employees are 
prohibited either from declaring a lockout, or 
going on a strike, unless they give a notice 
thereof at least 6 weeks before the contemp¬ 
lated strike or lockout. During Conciliation 
proceedings and 7 days* after their conclus¬ 
ion, strikes and lockouts are statutorily pro¬ 
hibited, contravention of which makes the 
strike or lockout illegal and punishable un¬ 
der the Lawi 

Defects Of The Industrial Disputes 
Legislation 

Certain defects are discernible in the Act, 
such as : 

(i) It does not ensure joint consultation 
for settlement of disputes and makes 
arbitration compulsory. This saps 
initiative and has divided the 
employers and employees into two 
warring groups. The principle of 
voluntary agreement or arbitration 
in industrial disputes is much more 
conducive to the improvement of in¬ 
dustrial relations rather than compul¬ 
sory adjudication or arbitration. 


(ii) While the machinery for settlement 
of disputes has been well conceived 
it has not worked in actual practice ; 

(iii) there has also been an absence of 
provision for preventing lightning 
strikes or lockouts except in case 
of public utility services ; and 

(iv) the main principle of settling dispu¬ 
tes under the provisions of the Act, 
have been out-weighted by other 
serious defects. In particular, as 
the Act is applied, it has (a) acted 
as a serious deterrent to the develop¬ 
ment of voluntary settlement bet¬ 
ween the two ; (b) seriously weake¬ 
ned the growth of constructive trade 
unionism based on mutual and help¬ 
ful cooperation; (c) increased the 
number of disputes and in many 
cases intensified them, and in parti¬ 
cular increased the number of refer¬ 
ences to compulsory adjudications ; 
and (d) resulted in terms of settlement 
often unreal and unsatisfactory 
which have led to a worsening of 
and not an improverent in labour 
relations, 



INDIA’S POPULATION PROBLEM 

NIHAL SINGH 


Population Problem : A General Case 

Even after much achievement in the field 
of scientific, development, one of the most 
intractable problems facing the world is the 
Malthusian fear of over population. To-day, 
world population, which was almost stagnant 
until 1950, has reached the figure of about 
3.3 billion. Until about 1650 the population 
of the world increased very slowly, so slowly 
that the numbers were almost stationary for 
stretches of time. High birth rates were almost 
matched by high death rates—‘Cemetry was 
larger than the village because death occurred 
so early in life.’ After 1650, the modern age 
began. By 1750 the Agricultural and Industrial 
Revolutions had made headway in England 

and Europe and by 1850 had spread to the 
U.S.A. By 1850 the world’s population increa¬ 
sed to one billion which was only 540 million 
in 1650 

The major impact of nineteenth-century 

industrial investment on rates of population 
growth probably came through the accompanying 
reduction in mortality rates. Western Europe 
and America began to enjoy the health revo¬ 
lution. Death rates began to fall and the 
world popularion reached the 'second billion 
by about 1930. That is, it tooh only about 

103 years to reach the second billion. By 

now, Ihe health ami scientific revolutions were 
under way in most parts of the world, inclu¬ 
ding parts of the underdeveloped world, it 
took only thirty years for the world popula¬ 
tion to reach the third billion. The United 
Nations estimates that, at the current rate of 
increase, the world might have about 6.4. 


billion people by A.D. 2000, which is only 
34 years away. 

Although, birth rates and death rates have 
become stable at low levels in most of the 
developed countries yet the problem of over- 
popul ition is a characteristic feature of the 
peasant economies. The most rapid gains in 
population are taking place in lands least able 
to cope with them, 

The developing nations of Ihe world which 
were economically backward in the near 
past, have started marching ahead on the road 
of economic prosperity. Therefore, it is but 
natural that their numbers should increase very 
fast. According to the theory of demographic 
transition when a country enters into its econo¬ 
mic development, it has to pass through the 
second stage of its population growth when 
the death rate starts falling very quickly due 
to improvement in health and sanitation with¬ 
out a corresponding drop in the birth rate. 
The same trend is witnessed in almost all 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East and Latin America which were 
recently economically very backward and 
where populations were stagnant until 1900 or 
so. In Africa, slave trade, apart from high 
birth and death rates, served a check on 
population increase from 1650 to 1 "50. it 
was only after 1900 that the African popula¬ 
tion doubled in a matter of some fifty years* 
The same trend is witnessed in other under¬ 
developed countries of Asia and Latin Ame¬ 
rica. Asia is the most populous continent in 
the world inhabiting more than half of the^ 
world’s population and for Latin America the 
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rale of population growth is the highest in the 
world. Rate of growth of population with 
figures of 3% per annum or thereabouts is 
common and some limes exceeds ; e g„ the 
rate of increase in Singapore was 4.3% per 
annum from 1947-57. Also, some of the 
advanced countries of the world have started 
experiencing greater rates of population incre¬ 
ase in recent years. Keeping these things in 
view very fantastic estimates about world 
population are being made. It is estimated 
that at the present rate of growth population 
may reach to 70000 crores by 2200 A D. and 
150000 crores by 2310. A.D. By the year 7000, 
the world’s population could be so great that 
each person would have one square inch of 
earth’s surface for himself. Therefore, winn¬ 
ing the global war on population problem is 
the most crucial task facing the nations of the 
world. 

In’pia 

India is no exception to the problem. It 
is the seventh largest and the second most 
populous country tn the world. Indian popu¬ 
lation. which was almost stationary till the end 
of the ISth century, started increasing very 
slowly, so slowly fhat even long stretches of 
time could not evince any considerable increase 
In the Malthusian sense : positive cheebs—wars, 
epidemics, famines etc, —did not allow 
our. population to increase. By the end 
of the nineteenth century we got rid 
of some of the positive checks, - wars and 
banditry have been eliminated owing to the 
establishment of a firm and ordered political 
system. But others, disease and famine, had 
their full sway during the period : famine in 
several parts of the country occurred in 
1S91-92. 1895, 1896-97 and 1899 ; bubonic 
plague, which had made its first appearance in 
modern times in India in 1896, could not be 
controlled till the end of the next decade. 


1901-10 ; and the influenza epidemic of 19-8 
was specially severe in its ferocity. After the 
influenza epidemic of 1918, owing to intro¬ 
duction of modern public health services 
resulting in the control of epidemics, and 
improvement of transport and communication 
facilities both inside and outside the country, 
resulting in control of scarcity and famine 
conditions, which were usually local affairs, 
the subsequent period 1921-61 except for the 
Bengal catastrophe of 1943-44, was free from 
visitations of large scale disease or famine. 
Thui it was not until 1921 that the Indian 
population started increasing very fast. The 
following figures will show fhat after 1921 the 
pace of population increase became faster and 
faster— 


Year 

Population 
(in millions) 

% increase or 
decrease compared 
to previous decade. 

1891 

235 9 

— 

1901 

235.5 

- 0.2 

1911 

249.0 

-f 5.7 

1921 

248.1 

-0.4 

1931 

27,5.6 

1-11.0 

1941 

812.8 

-1-13.5 

19.51 

356.9 

4 14.1 

1961 

4392 

■f 21.5 

1966 

498.9 

— 

1957 

510.3 (estimated) 

It is clear from the 

above figures that the 


rate of population growth was less than 1% 
per annum prior to l92l. Then it rose 
gradually from 1,1% per annum during 192I-3I 
135% during (931-41, 1.41% during 1941-51, 
to 9.15% per annum during 1951-61. The 
growth rale was estimated to be 2,4% per 
annum during the period 1961-65. This rale 
of growth was expected to rise still further to 
2.5% per annum during the period 1966-70. 
Estimates about future populations have been 
made : 
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Year 

Population in crores 

1966 

49,2 

1971 

55.5 

1976 

62.5 


The actual rate of population growth has 
exceeded the estimated rate. According to 
the estimated rate of S.4% per annum during 
1961-66 the population would have risen to 
494.T millions. But the estimated mid-Ycar 
population of 1966 was 498.9 million which 
was .6 million above the estimated population. 
Therefore, the actual rate of population growth 
during 19'1-6' has been near about 2.5 
per cent per annum. If this is so, it is 
libely that the actual rate if population growth 
may exceed 2.5% per annum as estimated for 
the period 1966-70. Even if we take 2.5% 
per annum as a normal rate of population 
growth, Indian population will rise to 549.5 
million by 1970 and 637.2 million by 1976. 

Fit<iii Rati: and Di:ath Rati:— The average 
birth rate, to-day in our country, is around 40 
per 1000 per year. There are various reasons 
why Indift’d birth rate continues to be high. 
There is the well bnown feature of the univer¬ 
sality of Ihe married state in India. Secondly, 
early marriages are still Ihe rule in India. 
Thirdly, the high birth rate in India is a part 
of our culture affected by our social systems 
and religious beliefs. According to Manu “a 
man conquers Ihe world by the birth of a 
son ; he enjoys eternity by that of a grand¬ 
son ; and the great grandfathers enjoy eternal 
happiness by the birth of a grand son’s son.” 
In a country where social prestige depends 
upon the number of children, »he burden of 
additional children do not fall on the biolo¬ 
gical parents alone but are borne by the joint 
household, considerations of limiting the 
numbers do not hold good, And, fourthly 
•here is the absence of any effective, wide 
spread family planning habit among the rural 


population. Alt these and some other facto^ 
contribute to India's high birth rale. 

The decisive factor behind the growth ot 
India's population, however, is not so much 
the high birth rate as the dramatic decline in 
the nation’s death rafe. The table below shows 
this fact: 


Birth and Death Rates 


Decade 

Estimated 

Birth rate Death Rale 

1901-10 

48.1 

42.6 

1911-2) 

49.2 

48.9 

1921-80 

46.4 

.88.3 

1931.-40 

45.2 

31.2 

1941 60 

.89.9 

37.4 

19.61-60 

43.7 

22.8 

It is clear from 

the above 

table that at 


present death control is having bigger effect 
than birth control. Infant lives are being saved, 
medical attention means we arc living longer. 
Therefore, we cannot expect any considerable 
reduction in Ihe acceleration in population 
growth in Ihe near future. 

flow to solve the problem ? 

Slowing down Ihe rate of population growth 
at present is the only logical solution of many 
economic problems. There arc only three 
ways of doing this : by raising the death rate, 
increasing external migration and lowering Ihe 
birth rate. The first course cinnot be pursued 
because it is against humanity, against demo¬ 
cracy and against all Ihe human values, 
Human life is an end in itself and nol a means 
fo an end. Therefore, our discussion of popu¬ 
lation control is limited io mi^;ration and 
lowering the birth rate, 

MiO[?.\:to..v : External migration, as a 
means a reducing population pressures, is nol 
a practical suggestion. The doors of almost al 
countries are already shut to India's nationals 
Indians already settled in foreign countries 
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e. g., in Ceylon. Burma, Kenya etc, are becom¬ 
ing a great problem to us. We have already 
experienced what has happened with the 
Indians in Burma and Kenya and what is 
happening in Ceylon. Wc had to enter into 
an agreement to accept Ihe Indians already 
living in Ceylon. Therefore, when our people 
arc meeting and would continue to meet with 
serious resisience if they seeb to migrate to 
foreign countries on a permanent basis, it is 
useless to talb of foreign migration. Even if 
there is no resistance, exiernai migration, with 
a continuing high birth rate and declining 
death rate would afford no relief. The bene¬ 
fits from their departure would be very tem¬ 
porary and large parts of the world would 
soon become filled with Indians. 

Lowering thi: Birth RAri' -. It needs no 
elaborate argument that the curtaiiment of 
birth rate is ihe only alternative left to us. If 
death rates continue to fall, as they will, we 
will soon be in a mess unless birth rates also 
fall to about the same extent. Therefore the 
following ways are suggested to achieve it: 

(i) Birth Ratr and Living Standards : 
The most important factor determining 
the birth rate is the economic factor. There 
is, what may be called, a wealth cheeb on 
population which indicates that with a rise in 
the standard of living, after a certain minimum, 
there is a deminution in ihe sine of ihe family 
so that growth of income acts as a restraint 
on the growth of population. Birih rate 
will tend to fall because the people, having, 
tasted the benefits and pleasures of a higher 
level of living, would want to retain it, at any 
cost, and hence would have fewer babies. 
Therefore, the Government must help to in¬ 
crease the overall agricultural and industrial 
production and raise the per capita income of 
the people significantly. ii) Birth Rate 
AND Financial Resources : It has been 


proved in recent yeers, mainly since the late 
1950’s, that birth rates in underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries can be reduced by proving certain eco¬ 
nomic incentive involving the expenditure of finan- 
ciaPresources. Such schemes have been success¬ 
ful in some countries. In Ceylon such a pro¬ 
gramme introduced by the Ceylonese Govern¬ 
ment in collaboration with the Swedish 
Government reduced birth rates in a peasant 
population by 23% between 1959 and 1961. 
A programme of population control started in 
1962 in the small town of Taichung in Taiwan 
by the Popu'ation Council, New Yorb. lower¬ 
ed pregnancy rates by £0% in the course of 
one year. A similar programme sponsored by 
the Korean Government in certain villages of 
Koyang county reduced pregnancy rate by 
37% during the period between October, 1952 
and September 1965. Therefore, we in India 
should sponsor such programmes as giving 
Tmpregancy Bonus’, cash payments and trans¬ 
port charges for those who steriliEe and use 
other contraceptive devices and cash awards 
for ideal families. 

(3) Birth Control: Fortunately, to day the 
people of India no longer debate as they did 
two decades ago, the pros and cons of birth 
control. The importance of controlling ferti¬ 
lity is generally recognised and more than 
67% of married couples, according to a 
number of attitude surveys, are convinced of 
the need for some hind of family planning. 

The vital problem before us is to find out 
an ideal method. There are four direct meth¬ 
ods cf birth control, viz. delayed marriages, 
voluntary restraint or abstinence, abortion and 
artificial control of conception. 

(A) Delayed marriages ; One of the sugges¬ 
tion made at a meeting of the Family Planning 
Council for checking population growth is that 
the age of marriage for girls should be raised 
to 21 years or a) least 20 years. For at 
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analysis of the sueeestion we may consider 
an empirical study conducted by the demo¬ 
grapher, Dr. Chandrasehharan, who states 
that, if during the child bearing ages of 
^6 and 44 the average Indian married women 
bear six to seven children, then rais¬ 
ing the age of marriage to 21 years will 
reduce the fertility period to the extent of 
two childern less for each woman. Although 
it is a good 'suggestion, if is not without 
cerfairii difficulties. The programme from the 
point of view of social acceptance and enforce¬ 
ment may run into difficulties. Although the 
the Sarda Bill raised the age of marriage to 
16 years, one cannot say with certainty that 
all girls under 16 are unmarried, for it is 
stated that marriages are still arranged for nine 
year olds. According to the data available in 
the 1956 Census, average age at marriage of 
Indian females of all religfons was 15.6 years. 
The average age of marriage for girls in U P 
is l3,5 years. Therefore, merely raising the 

age of marriage for girls not accompanied by 
proper enforcement may not reap the benefit. 

(B) Abstinence; It is not a practical sugges¬ 
tion, for the abstinence from conjugal relations 
is not acceptable to the majority in any 

culture and io many would constitute a nega¬ 
tion of a major objective of marriage. 

(O Abortion : There are only two 
countries, Japan and China, where abortion, as 
a means of population control, has been 
legalised. In 1947 the birth rate in Japan was 
343 per thousand. In 1968 it was brought 
down to 18 per thousand. This miracle was 
achieved through abortion. 

Today the question or legalisation of 
abortion is much talbed about in India. But 
really it may not fit in the Indian circum¬ 
stances. Also, it is not desirable in a country 
like India with no proper hospital facilities and 
if may cost many lives. People may not accept 
it on morat grounds. Also, It Is better not to 
allow conception than to seek for abortion. 


But, abortion as a method of last resort may 
be acceptable. 

(D) Artificial control of conception : It Is 
of three hinds, viz., the non appliance method, 
and sterilisation. The first is more oi 
less synonymous with coitus inferruptus, 
The second consists in the use of chemical or 
mechanical devices which interfere with thip 
natural results of sexual intercourse. They are 
designed to immobilize or destroy the sperma¬ 
tozoa or to prevent them from entering the 
womb. The use of douches, jellies, loops and 
pills Is very well suited to the Indian popu¬ 
lation, For the moment loop is the mair 
planh on which the Government’s family 
planning programme rests, If has been found 
to be comparatively cheap and more effective, 
The third is the method of permanent con¬ 
ception control-vasectomy for fathers and 
salpirjectomy for mothers. 

During Five Year Plans, Government has 
spent large sums of money on Family Plann¬ 
ing Schemes but, the result has not fulfilled 
expectations. True, in a country where most 
of the population is uneducated, it is but 
natural that the success of our family planning 
schemes should be slow until end unless our 
people should hnow for what they need to 
limit their numbers. For lack of knowledge 
three schemes are not successful even in areas 
comparatively more educated. For example 
a sample survey of Aligarh Town was con¬ 
ducted and very discouraging facts were found. 
It was found that to 98. 1 per cent of the 
population tt was unknown when family plann¬ 
ing schemes were started, 45, 9 per cent ot 
the population did not know what the 
objective of the schemes was, and 45. 1 pet 
cent of those who knew about it were indi¬ 
fferent. 

Therefore, an intensive propaganda through 
out the country with regard to various methods 
of family planning and their importance in the 
present circumtances to the family and the 
nation as a whole is equally important. 
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T^e If e.strni Axia Crisix 

TIu* xoai.s followinj> llic ilose of the Second 
World W ar liiouiilil in llieii wake a now 
technique of hollinoionrA hctweon nations at 
cleavage with oiu- anolhor : it was given the 
name of a vulJ uur. It was, to all intents and 
purposes, a u*iy pi'cnliar technique of warfare; 
even win e ajiparenl diplomatic exchanges are 
mainlaiiied on the sin face, nations have been 
found to lia\e heen in a slate of belligerency 
with one anothei and, shoil of actually resorting 
to shaotiii ’, at one another, ever) effort has been 
foun«l to hi.\c heen made to mutuall) paralyze each 
others noimal ])eacefui pursuits. Hut, in course of 
time, j'uilher refinements of warfare appear to 
have been de\eloped by modern human ingenuity 
in whi<h actual shooting is resorted to within 
conqMi'ati\el\ limited ranges with a view to 
achic'.e c rtain predetermined diplomatic and 
economic ad\aiitages. 

f)ne ■)' the ino^t devastating aspects of such 
warfare is the indefinileness of the periods over 
which such helligercnl action is generally found 
to being prolonged giving no respite to either 
belligerent to settle down to a routine of 
normalcy. The current West Asia crisis is an 
instance of this latest technique in warfare. The 
short and, on the part of one of the belligerents, 
a decisiive six-day battle has been followed by 
a period of continuing belligerency and crisis of 
which it is yet difficult to see the end. Efforts 
are, no doubt, being made from time to time by 
so-called neutral nations—some of whom are 
really not so neutral as they might appear to be 
on the surface—to pursuade the belligerents to 
accept mediation or otherwise settle their 
difference and re-establish peace ; but so far no 
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substantial result has followed these peace-meal 
efforts by other nations. 

This slate of unsettleinent and suspended 
lioslilil) •'which occasionally burnt forth here 
and iheio in quite devastating forays by one 
side or the other) has not, however, been 
involving the actual belligerents only but have 
also been affecting the normal pursuits of quite 
ncutial and really otherwise unconcerned 
nations. For, the dispute has resulted in the 
closure of a most vital sea lane for all 
inleriiutiunal shipping including those of the 
belligeronls theiiiseKes, This has been causing 
the shipjiing of (he nations hound for Western and 
.Medilcriaiiean polls or vice versa to be diverted 
to a long detour around the Cape of Good Hope 
and across I he vast Atlantic and the consequent 
cost of c.ciiage, inciease of freights, delays in 
delivcrii's of merchandise and similar other 
dillu'ultics. It is vital for the maritime nations of 
the vv irld that this closed-down sea-passage should 
he leopeiu'd as soon as j/ossible and shipping move¬ 
ments leslorcd to their old lime and normal routine. 
Ilut with the state of things as they are, it is 
dillii ult to >ee the end of the stalemate so far as 
the Suez (!anal is concerned until a more or less 
permanent .solution of the Arab-Israeli dispute 
has heen arrived at. 

I 

It is more immediately on this account, if not 
so much in the interest of the maintenance of world 
peace, that a settlement of the dispute should be 
ensured v.jtliout any avoidable loss of lime and 
any effort in this direction, whoever may be 
respoiisibh for initiating it, should be welcome 
to all the world, 'lire attitudes of the actual 
belligerents have not, however, been conducive, 
so far, to the success of such efforts. Wh&t the 
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Israeli appeared to publicy announce that the 
“Arabs must be taught to learn their lesson” and 
must them&elves directly sue for peace, the 
Arabs—or atleast some of the constituents of the 
UAR—^were reported to have told some self- 
appointed mediators that they would rather that 
the inedii,.or helped them to rearm themselves 
rvith a view to finding an eventual permanent 
settlement. 

Fffor'.s hitve continued to be made at the 
U. N. level from time to time to find acceptable 
formulae of settlement which have, so far, failed 
to achieve anything substantial in this direction. 
This <vas primarily because in all formulae of 
settlement so far evolved by neutral powers either 
from within the organ of the L. iN. or outside 
it, failed to cope with Israeli intransigence in 
iexpect of \acalion of Arab territories occupied by 
Israel in the June war or of a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment of the Palestine refugee problem, without 
which the Arabs could not possible be expected 
to accept a formula of settlement consistently 
with the honour and self-respect of the UAR. 
bITorts in ’.his dirediou b\ neutral nations in 
the U. N. to incorporate these items in any 
terms of settlement ba\e been consistently 
blocked b\ Israel ami her fiiend and ally, the 
1. S. A. On .his we ha\e alread\ commented in 
these columns last month. 

.\s we write, howe\er, a new mo\e towards 
the enunciation of a fresh formula »)f settlement 
of the Arab-Israeli <lispute appears to be on its 
WiiV. This time the sponsors of the mo\e seems 
to be the U. S. A. As it is reported in the press, 
the initiative, this lime, is that of President 
land ni H Johnson himself and incorporates 
h\e point*:, vi/:, (i) acceptance of the principle 
lli.U everv nation has a right to exist ; (ii) 
lustice for refugees; (iii) right of innocenl 
lu.irilime passage for all nations ; (iv) ending 
■be (Middle East arms race ; and (v) respect for 
die political independence and territorial integrity 
“f all Middle East nations. 

Eturlier in the week tliere was already an 


Afro-Asian draft incorporating proposed temf^ 
for the Arab-Israeli dispute. This draft 
reported to have stressed that Israeli troops shoilM" 
withdraw and demanded that all states in 
area to “terminate the state or claim of 
belligerency and settle their internationiri! 
disputes bv peaceful means”. President Johnsoifs 
formula was eimnciated as counter-proposal‘s 
the A fro-Asian draft. 

While Israel was reported to have rejected 
the Afro-Asian proposals outright, it also Was 
said to have expressed disappointment with 
Johnson’s counter-proposals. The UAR has 
already i een reported to have signified its 
arceptancj of the Johnson-formula but insisted 
that two conditions must be clearly laid down, 
viz, that a clear-cut call be made for the 
wi|tidrawal of I.-raeii forces from the occupied 
Aral) territories to positions they hchl before 
June 5 ; and linking a guarantee of free Israeli 
uavigalioti!. across the Suez with a just solution 
of the pr .'.lem of Arab refugees in accordance 
with I . A. resolutions urging the Israeli to 
repatriate and lompeiisatc the victims of the 19-18 
war. riie 1 All was, moreover, reported to have 
cxpresscil its willingness to resume di])lomatic 
relalii)ns. ’n a separate news report it is mentioned 
that President IVas.ser has announced that he has 
-el deadline for Israeli acceptance and implementa¬ 
tion of the Johnson formula at the 23rd November, 
ibis 'ear, failing which he would presume that 
a militaiy solution of the dispute was the 
onlv •iieai’.- of selllemenl open to his side. This 
last ' (lev of the current news on the sidrject has 
nil oiuiiious ring. 

I hcre is hardly any reason or room for doubt 
that (lushed with her overwhelming success in 
the June battle, Israel has become quite 

overhearing in her attitude not mcrelv to the 

Arabs hui also to the elTorls for peace that were 
being made by other wholly neutral 
uninvolved nations. It is not likely that 
neverlhele s, would have the temerity to ignore 
or reject President Johnson’s terms of 
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tut the two clear-cut conditions made by Nasser 
as an element of their acceptance by the UAR 
may provH.e Israel with the pretext to get out of 
her obligation to seek a peaceful settlement of the 
dispute ; but these would also appear to be a 
fundamenlal requirement of UAR’s acceptance of 
the terms of settlement. 

If** Viet Nam 


position in the matter—and there should be no 
doubt ab(,i:t it since his report was based on a 
personal interview with Pham Van Dong, Prime 
Minister of North Vietnam—then the Johnson 
Administration should know quite definitely 
what the North’s terms are. As a matter of fact, 
these terms have been made known to the U. S. 
Admi.iistralion quite a while ago and the North 
Vietnam Government does not seem to have 


i'hc \ lei Nam war does not yet, inspite of the 
numerous so-called peace olTensivcs by several 
U. S. public o])inion organs ami those of other 
nations, shew of moving towards a satisfactory 
settlement. The attitudes of the U. S. Administra¬ 
tion remain intransigent in their demand that a 
bombing pause b) the li. S. armed forces must be 
preceded by a definite undertaking that it would 
lead to a conference table, President Johnson has 
spelled out his demand that Hanoi must be ready 
to talk ; he, on his part w'ould be prepared to 
send a special representative to any part of the 
world where Hanoi would be agreeable to talk to 
the latter to define the preliminaries for a negotiated 
peace. He appears to remain steadfast in his 
requiremo) ' that negotiations must lead to terms 
of resloratiun of peace which would be acceptable 
to both his Government and to its South 
Vietnamese allies. Underlining ihe President’s 
conditions, Dean Rusk was reported to have 
asked- -when certain sections of American public 
opinion in.'isted that the U. S. armed forces must 
ttgree to an unconditional bombing pause of 
North Vietnam—if such a suspension of U. S. 
'bdji^ing raids over North Vietnam and upon 
the Vietc» ng does not pursuadc Hanoi to come to 
a conference table,—what then ? It was necessary 
therefore, from the Administration’s point of view 
that there must be definite undertaking that 
a bombing pause must be followed by negotiations. 

'« r 

Hanoi, on its part, had already spelled out 
ita - ^n conditions for a pause in belligerent 
•cthllly in quite unmistakable terms some time 
ago.If David Schoenbrun’s report can be 
acceptea as a corret assessment of North Vietnam’s 


butiged from their position even by a fraction 
of an inch so far. First and foremost among these 
conditions was the demand that American bombing 
must slop unconditionally as an essential 
condition jiiecerlent to opening of negotiation®. 
North Vic'nam'.'' experience has so far demons* 
trated th.<! whenever there has been any talk of 
peace negotiations, the U.S. forces have invariably 
stepped up their bombing raids ; in other 
word-s Washington has always used 
coercion as an instrument of inducement for 
opening negotiations. This is something to which 
the North V ielnamese Government and the people 
will never «ubmit ; this, as the Nortli Vietnamese 
Prime minister was reported to have underlined, 
was “cati gorieal." The initiative for opening 
negotiatio h, it was insited, must come from 
Washington and there must be “jio bargaining, no 
blackmail and no lansom would be paid. ’ The 
North Vietnamese Prime Minister was reported 
to have added that the U. S. was the aggressor 
in Vietnam ; therefore it must be the U. S. who 
must make the initial gesture ‘’required by the 
circumstance.’’ There will be no reciprocity foi 
eessauon -f bombing and other acts of war, it was 
added. As regards what might be the nature of 
the agenda in the peace negotiations should it 
be po.ssible to open them, Hanoi was reported 
to have challenged that there was no ambiguity, 
no eorajrlication ; the issue is really very simple. 
If Washirtton stops its aggression and accepts the 
reality that it cannot dominate Vietnam, that it 
cannot set up and uphold a puppet regime and if 
Washingten sincerely desires peace, it can be 
achieved very rapidly. The North Vietnamese Prime 
Minister was then reported to have set down his 
conditions for peace in quite categoriorifc .lerros 
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and free from all ambiguity. First, there must be 
complete ressasion of bombing and other acts 
of w<rr ; s<condly, there must be a recognition of 
the National Liberation Front as the only authentic 
reprjseiitat've of the South Vietnamese people ; 
thirdly, and billowing these, there must be wholesale 
withdrawal of Amciican and all satellite troops 
from South Vietnam ; and, finally, and only 
following these preliminary conditions, the 
Vietnamese people will settle their own affairs. 

fn Ollier worils, Hanoi remains steadfast in 
its detern ination that the only matter that is 
subject to negotiation between the U. S. and 
Vietnam, should be the modalities of a complete 
and wholesale withdrawal of the H. S. from 
Vietnam. There are only two possible ways to 
jieaee in Vietnam aerording to the North 
\ ietnamesc Prime Minister : one that might lead 
directly to Hanoi or a possible second that will 
lead to talks with the National Liberation Front 
in South Vietnam : there was no third w'ay. 
North Vietnam, it was made categorically clear 
would ha\e nothing to do with or through the 
I*. S. puppets, Messrs Tbieu and Ky. 

Ibis 1* eategoiieal enough and it is (juite 
clear that North Vietnam would never be 
pursaaded to a lonference table unless these 
conditions have been endorsetl and accepted by 
the H, S Administration. The North Vietnamese 
Government considers the U. S. as veritable 
interlopers in \ ietnam, not without substantiable 
reasons. It could not be blamed if it continued 
to regard the American role in Vietnam as a 
veritable imperialist adventure being pursued in 
the name of a puppet regime seeking to snatch 
ami separate South Vietnam from the body of the 
Vietnamese nation and make it the spearhead, 
as apparently it is being done, of U. S. imperialist 
aggression upon the people. 

Vttitudes of the U. S. Administration do 
not seem to encourage the hope that North 
Vietnam’s conditions of negotiations can or 
would be accepted by the Johnson Administration. 
Evilir recognising President Johnson’s claim that 



but ^or ll’.e Ainencans'in Vietnam the whole 
South and South-East Asia would soon 
converted into a huge Communist camp as not 
hut hot air, it is a moot question as to what^l 
legitimate right America can claim in forciii^l 
down its own social, political ideologiff. &e < 
throat of an alien people at the point 
gun. It niav also be asked as to what ooHeenl'^ 
it may he of the U. S. as to what political-^; 
social iucalogy should be followed or piK|puedl^‘ 
by an alien people. Vast areas of the modern 
world are already under communist influlUse ; 
the U. S can do nothing to change 
mod’.ate dieir political loyalties and fai^s. 
What sp. eial claims can the Americans 'have 
upon the Vietnamese people that the latter ^ust 
follow the example and the dictates of the U. B. ? 
There is only one very remote and rather 
transpaiently hypocritical pretext,—^that a 

substantial proportion of the people of Vidfilam 
have lore iworii communism and have decided to 
pursue llio domoeralic; ideal and it is, presumably, 
to keep this feeble spaik of so-called democracy 
alight, that the Americans have rushed to the 
region and ba\e, over the decades licen 
committing itself nioie and more, in money, men 
and materials, to the condict. It is transparently 
ridirulous to claim that tlie present South Viet- 
namess Government or its predeecsser are ot' 
have been deniocratii- in composition or ideology. 

It is equally ridiculous to claim that the South 
\ ieliuimcse Govermnt'iit repesent the views and 
lo)alties of the jieople of the region, fo test the 
truth of ibis assertion it would be a very simple 
matter. A referendum of the South VietlJam^e 
people held under neutral international atlspfi^ 
wbieb would be free from American or North 
Vietnamese influenee, would at once es&blish 
the hollowness of U. S. claims or those of its 
puppets, e Thieu-Ky regime in South Vietnam. 

Shorn of all sanctimoniousness of 
sanctities of freedom of opinion and the of 

a people to choose what kind of GoverplK^li: it 
should have, the Vietnam War is, franyy, a war 
of attrition to enable fulfilment of ’* American 
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imperialist tiesigiis in the region. It must be 
recognised as such and world opinion should be 
categorical in its condemnation of the U, S’s 
illegitimate intrusion into these people’s lives. 
It is quite possible that there may be basic 
political and ideological differences between and 
cleavages i.niong the Vietnamese people ; it is 
even ro,icei\able that, despite the so-called 
populdiit) (if and ]vopular suiiport to the National 
L.beration Front, there may be a considerable 
body of South Vietnamese public opinion who 
would juefer to have a democratic order of 
society rather than a communist dictatorshi|i of 
the ))r(ilctaiial. rho''e are domestic matters for 
the people of \ ietnam for themselves to iron out 
among theinsehes and settle. There have been 
similar di'lerences and cleavages in other parts 
of the world even during recent years ; in 
certain region>< of Afro-Asia established demo¬ 
cratic instruments have been deslTO)ed and 
supplanlerl h\ cojumimist, authoritarian and 
other kinds of rebellions In sections of the 
populatior-. conceined. But the U..S. or any other 
democratic j>ower of the West does not apj)ear 
to ha\c felt called upon to intervene in those 
domestic quarrels and squabbles. Even where 
incidents ( f \ital internaiional significance have 
occured t > suborn democratic institutions and 
erode the. fK'cdoni of majorities of a national 
population, llu'se powers have not demonstrated 
any anvietv to intervene beyond passing a few 
sanetimonious resoluticjus or imposing sanctions 
which ha\; never been intended to he applied 
effectively. The Ian Smith rebellion in South 
Rhodesia is an outstanding example in point 
where international forces of law and order might 
legitimately have intervened to uphold the 

fundamerual rights of freedom of the vast 

majorities of the Rhodesian people against the 
seizure .d power by a microscopic white 
minority : but they have done nothing to uphold 
the princ'jdes of democracy in this region. 

IPranKty, therefore, the Vietnam War is 
nothing more or less than a struggle for power 
Jjctwcen ’he Vietnamese people and illegitimate 


American intruders into the region witii 
imperialist ambitions in their heart. It is never 
difficult for a powerful aggressor to find quislings 
and puppets to lend verisimilitude to the 
aggressors, claims tliat they are there not for the 
fulfilment of any selfish objective of their own, but 
to uphild certain well established public princi* 
pies Ml the name of such puppets. This, however, 
should not deceive any one, lea.st of all the clever 
people of the U. N. Security Council. However, 
as things stand there does not seem to be any 
common meeting ground between American 
imperialist ambitions in South Asia and the 
natio'ialisl aspirations of the Vietnamese people. 
The nresc'.t writer has no faith in the Communist 
order of things and he would much rather the 
\ ictnanies'! people were able to establish the 
democratic order in thfur country. But 
communi.st or otherwise, right is on the side 
of the V’.'tiiamese people and the Americans are 
frankly ii..perialist adventurers and interlopers 
in the legion. So-called peace negotiations 
betwciMi I'. e two are, therefore, an impossibility. 
It is impossible, accordingly, to visualize where, 
when and how the Vietnam conflict may end. 

The ft (’.st Benj'ul Politkal Imbroglio 

J he j ’eseiil writer chx's not hold any brief 
for *hc much derided United Front Government 
of West B ngal. In fact he has been, perhaps, 
far more trenchant and relevant in his published 
criticisms of the many failures of this Government 
(luring the. past seveial months in these columns 
than most other critics of the U. F. Especially the 
Governinect’s failures to enunciate realistic and 
practicable policies in regard to two vital matters 
affecting llie day to day life of the community as 
well as the future of the nation, have merited 
the sever-.-st criticisms in these columns ; those 
relating to the Government’s administration of 
its Food Ministry and its failure to enunciate 
realisuc industrial relations j>olicies. 

And, yet, no honest citizen could (X)udone 
the dirty conspiracies which were being 
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and have recently come out in the open to topple him in her new Union Government and this 

the Government through patently dishonest did immediately on the eve of the last 

expedients. Dr. P. C. Ghosh and his sanctimonious elections (\hen he was more or less given clearly^ 
accusations against the Communist partners in to unders’and that there would be no Congrestll,^ 
the Government should not entice anyone with an ticket for him this time. Knowing his political^ 
ounce of tense or honesty. He had joined the affiliations it is difficult to understand how the.. 

Ministry knowing full well that the Communists CPI (M) could sponsor his candidature at die 

were hound to assume an important, perhaps a last elections ! , \ 

very vital share in enunciating the new Govern¬ 
ment’s policies and executive action; so did Now these follies have come home to roost. 

Mr. Huiroyun Kabir who insinuated Dr. Ghosh, Ihit vhat Is really most reprehensible is that the 
who was without any following whatever at the West Bengal Governor sliouhl have involved 
lime of his joining, into the counsels of the himself in these dubious tactics and credence' 
State Gtj\eminent . Anyone who has been is naturally lent to the widespread belief that the 
familiar with Dr. P. C. Ghosh’s political Cnio.i Govrrnment leaders have been encoura^g 
c areer—or perhaps, the absence of it as a con- tlw; Cover, or to play his part, or he should have 
sislent factor of his life—should have been able merited igiioble ami instant dissmissal from his 
to anticipate that he was being deliberately West Ben..’:l .sinecure. As I write, it is impossible 
scalToidcd up into the Government to prevent to predict what may happen within the next few 
crystallization of its policies and actions into an days : i piobable that if the Government 
an inleg ;.ted and cohesive force ; he could sticks ou until the 20th December when it 
always be expected to prove a dividing line expects to face the Legislature, a no-confidence 
within the counsels of the Cabinet. Far, from the motion a;, ainst it may fail. If, however, the 
day of Independence onwards. Dr. J’raphulla Governor, encouiagc-d by the legal opinion 
(.handra Ghosh has proved him«elf wholly unreli- tli.spe.ased by the I’nion J.aw Ministry on the issue, 
able and, of <ouise, so highly opinionated and con- chooses to dismiss the Government without giving 
ceiled that it has never been possible for any self- the I.egislature any opportunity to express its 
respeieling person to ctmtinue to work with him for lack .)f eo.ifiilence or otlieiwi«e in the Government, 
long. Ones lops shoit at mentioning the betrayal of it w >uld be bound to piecipitate not merely a 
East Ben,, id Hindus for which he had been con&tituti. ' al crisis of very serious implications, 
responsible at the juncture of the partition of the a political ciisi.s of dangerous polentional would 
•omitry, a betrayal, which it is demonstrable, also bouml to follevv such a high-handed course 
was lelib* lately hatched by him along with some bv a supposedly constitutional Governor, 
others, so the award of the first Chief Minister- 

'hip of West Bengal might lie his. It is idle to 'Plje f resent wrilei has no particular love 

l)lame Humayun Kabir alone for insinuating Dr. for the Iji.ded Front Government ; it has proved 
Ghosh into the United Front Government, inept and in(?fficient and appears to have,- 

Messrs Ajay Muklierjee, Jyoti Basu and other j.y n, nni-descript and amorphous policies, 
leaders of the Government have patently been enc()urage''i wider spread of nepotism and 
'liminally credulous in agreeing to be pursuaded corruption in administratioin and public life. If 
by Kabir in the matter. il (>a j iclieved of the powers of governance by 

legitimate parliamentary methods it might prove 
Kabir should, however, have been suspect an object lesson to other public leaders who might 
I tom the very beginning. He left the Congress follow them. The image of parliamentary 
ind joined the Bangla Congress obviously democracy has already been dreadfully tarnished 
liecauae.Mrs. Gandhi would not continue to have by a twenty-year spell of monolithic power enjoyed 
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by the Congress; the Congress still continues to the fact of the present Government in West Bengal 
occupy the seat of power at the Central lavcl. The and those who have entered into the present odious 
present c nspiracies in West Bengal, if they arc conspiracy to subvert it by questionable applica- 
allowed t' succeed, would spell disaster to the tions of executive authority with the concurrence 
future of parliamentary democracy in the country, of, or, at !• ast, encouragement from the Centre, even 
The -o-ca led non-political })uhlic have a positive if lh .iy are people of such supposedly high moral 
responsibility in the matter. Every think- stature idoDr. P. C. Ghosh, or turn-coals like 
ing individual, whether he may wish the Huniayun Kahir would, henceforward, remain for 
present ' oveininenl to (onlinuc in ollice or all times to come, persona non^grata with the 
whether he may want to send it packing, should public. Only thus the essence of parliamentary 
make it i tear that only h'gitiniate parliamentary democracy can be saved from the effects of these 
democratic methods would he allowed to deteimine murky conspiracies and intrigues! 



. SEASONAL THOUGHTS 


The various ritualistic festivals that are held 
in India after the rains stop, liarvesting comes 
nearer and the cooler days begin to make life 
easy to enjoy; remind Indians also of their ancient 
culture and ideals. The images that are made for 
worship, the mantrams that are chanted and the 
social ol.servanres revive thoughts of the lost 
glory of India in the various fields of life. Many 
of our ancient shasiras dealt with the problems of 
human existence in a comprehensive and highly 
scientific manner. The arts and crafts which gave 
prujjcr shape to our civilisation were also develop¬ 
ed with such perfection and precision as could 
liardh be parallelled by any other civilisation of 
those days. The age of the Mnluihhaint, which 
conies after at least one thousand and five hundred 
years from the dawn of Aiyan civilisation of the 
eailv vedic period; jirovides us with a clearer pio- 
ture of the material conditions prevailing before 
the fiiel m.ilenniuin II.C. Philosopln, Politics, Law, 
Social Insi tulions, the Sixty Four Fine Arts and 
the Art of (Governance had already attained pre¬ 
cise shapes and form. There are reasons for as¬ 
suming that the wars of the Mahabharat may have 
been man\ which continued for a long time before 
the oigani. ed governments then extant progressive¬ 
ly disintegrated and the dark ages set in and con- 
•itiued till the beginning of the Jain period. Euro- 
j)ean scholars have always tried to lend undue 
importance to Greek inlluence in the moulding of 
Indian civilisation, and their analysis of periods 
of liislory has sulTered gravely from this obsession 
and the basic exaggeration of a single factor. 
The easy grace with which India absorbed Greek 
icchnique in sculpture an<l used it without in any 
way surrendering India’s much older art forms, 
proves the vitality of the cultural forces that pre¬ 
vailed in the post-Buddhist period. The philoso¬ 
phical and aesthetic background of Indian culture 
was so strongly built up already as to prove that it 
had its beginnings long before Alexander attempt¬ 
ed his invasion of India. It would be a very logi¬ 


cal assumption to hold that the ancient culture of 
India was fairly well develojjed at the time of the 
Mahabharat. The arts, crafts, economic institu*^ 
tions, laws and the thoughts and ideals which gave ■ 
shape and direction to the life of the Indian people 
of the period were already precise and clear cut.!- 
During the dark ages, after the widespread de¬ 
struction of organised social life in various parts 
of India, culture and civilisation probably re¬ 
mained in the shape of shastric formulae in Ae 
forest ashrams of the rishis. Some of the artS’^ 
and crafts might have been practised too in 
few surviving courts and the places of worship. 
But great imperial courts did not again de1^{^ ' 
until after the advent of the Jain TirlhankiirB't 
In any case, when the splendour of the royal 
centres of life revived, the ancient learning, laws, ' 
arts and crafts revived too. The ancient laws 
point to facts of social existence which could not 
be there unless great communities of highly civi¬ 
lised persons lived in the counliy. Some cita¬ 
tions from the haws of Maim which incorporated 
in it much older Sanihitas would prove 
Indijii SOI Icty was highly developed in the first 
milleiiium B.C. and much earlier too. For a 
study of the Mahahliaiat reveals the existence of 
great cities splendid courts, large well armed 
armies deployed in scientific formations, special¬ 
ised weapons, political treaties for the formation 
of military blocs and an economic basis for the 
production of immense quantities of military 
equipment. Politics, ethics and human relations 
were complex and fully undi-rslood by the leading,- 
thinkers and royal advisers. The shastras were 
ramiferous and dealt with all aspects of life with ' 
a great degree of precision and usefulness. They 
were preserved in the various forest ashrams 
when the wars of the Mahahharat broke up the 
larger States of India, and came hack into use, 
as soon as organised community life revived. 
The cita:;ons are from texts dealing with the 
laws pertaining to numerous aspects of human 
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contiucl. The General Laws relate among other 
things to Saeranienis, Initiation, Studentship, 
Marriage, Daily Riles, I.awful and Forbidden 
Food, Duties of Women, Asceties and the King. 
Other Laws deal with Judicial Procedure, Wit¬ 
nesses, Recovery of Debts, Deposits, Non-pay¬ 
ment of Wages, Non-perfoimance of Agreement, 
Disputes (’oneerning Roundarics, Defamation, As¬ 
sault and Hurt, J'heft, Violence, Adultery, Inheri¬ 
tance and Partition, Gambling and Betting and 
Occupations and Livelihood. Our quotations are 
only taken from the »'haj)ter dealing with Civil and 
Criminal Law. 

The Laws of Manu (\1II 203)* say. ‘"One 
commodity mixed with another must not be sold 
(as pure) nor a bad one (as good), nor less (than 
the proper ({uantitv or weight), nor an)thing that 
is not at hand or that is concealed.'* This is proof 
of an oiganistd .social arrangement for buying 
and selling with |)roper weights and measures and 
of a level of juices which will tempt the sellers to 
cheat. 

There were uoikmen and j)aid seivanl" too 
with regular wage rates. We fiml in the same 
treatise (\11I 21.3), ‘‘A hired ((servant 01 work¬ 
man) who, without being ill, out of j)ride fails to 
perform his work according to the agreement, 
shall be fined eight Kri-lmalas and no wages .shall 
be paid to him.” 

Economic life is further illustrated bv certain 
laws relating to the duties of the jreojde regarding 
protecti(»n of wealth and property. (VIII 28.3) 
“According to the usefulness of the several kinds 
of trees a fine must be inHicted for injuring them; 
that is the settled rule.” 

When wc come to judge how the country was 
ruled and how the kings and their officers were 
prevented from persecuting the people, we find 
many provisions in the Laws for the control of 
Royal tyrann) and wilfuhtess. The king could do 


wrongs and so could his relations and proteges. 
Special provisions had been made for the punish¬ 
ment of persons who abused power and sought to 
act unlawfull) while protected by influential men. 
(Vm 33." 336, 347) 

“Neither a father, nor a teacher, nor a 
friend, nor a mother, nor a wife, nor a son, nor a 
dome.stic priest must be left unpunished by a king, 
if thev do not keep within their duty.” 

“Where another common man would he fined 
one Karshajjana, the King shall be fined one 
thousand, that is the settled rule.” 

“Neither for friendship’s sake, nor for the 
sake of great lucre, must a King let go perpetra¬ 
tors of violence, who cause terror to all creatui’es.” 

There were various classes of craftsmen with 
their well defined <luties and the Laws demanded 
that 'hey ebserved these rules of work. (VIII 396) 

“.'V washerman shall wash (the clothes of his 
em])lovers) gcntl) on a .smooth board of Salmali 
wood; he shall not return the clothes (of one 
jjerson) for those (of another), nor allow anybody 
I but the owner) to wear them.” 

In jjiesenl day society those who rule quite 
often violate the princijdes laid dow'ii to prevent 
inisgovernment, injustice, unfair practices, fav¬ 
ouritism, briber) and other kinds of corruption. 
Rut soeiet) goes on with its uncured evils, Roth 
the servants of the State and private workers, 
sellers and suppliers act in anti-social manners. 
And we see no immediate solution to our social 
ills. Honesty and integrity, consciousness of res- 
oonsibility and pride of craft, self-respect and 
:he eagerness to honour promises and under¬ 
takings ; just do not exist. In ancient times 
things were perhaps better. Those who take 
pride in our jjast should also work to maintain 
the ancient standards of morality and purity. 

*Translation Georg Buehler edited by Max 
Muller VIH Ch. 



FOREIGN PERIODIGAII 


Whatever Happened To Patriotism ? 

Amid I he cacophony of protest against current 
LIS. foreign policy, it may be hard to believe 
that Nathan Hale ever cried: “I only regret that 
1 have bu- one life to lose for my coutitry.” For 
many Americans, who through the years thought 
that a rather wonderful thing to say, it is even 
harder to believe that today so many young men 
chant a e, w anthem : “Hell, no, we won’t go!” 
Indeed, tl t phenomenon of bitter antiwar protest 
leflects pr(»found changes in U. S. altitude toward 
]>atriotism—an emotion once proudly shouted from 
the ooft ps but now seldom even discussed. Is 
patriotism dead ? Outdated ? Should it still enter 
the discmiion of grave national issues ? 

T’alri^lism is just as important as ever. The 
problem is in defining it—and few definitions are 
M) dusi'< . It consists of three distinct but 
iiiteirelat;d emotions—love of country, pride in 
it, and d-s're to serve its best interests. ITie love 
is easily liaced to man’s natural affection for his 
|)arlicular home, language and customs. The 
woid patriotism comes from pater, Greek for 
fathe", a.ii' means love for a fatherland. From 
word patriotism comes from pater, Greek for 
the love flows pride; the firm belief that one’s 
country is good and perhaps superior to all 
others—a pride not only in the country’s objec¬ 
tive worth but because that worth enhances ones 
own. 

Adlai .Stevenson's definition was expectedly 
(‘loquent. “When an American says that he loves 
his count'y,” he declared, “he means not only 
that lie hoes the New England hills, the prairies 
glistening in the sun, the wide and rising plains, 
the great mountains, and the sea. He means that 
he loves an inner air, an inner light in which 
freedom lives and in which a man can draw the 
hreat.r of self-respect.” Eric Hoffer, the 
philosophy.'-longshoreman has a more prosaic but 


very pr.igmatic description : “The day-to-day 
compelenv of the workingman.” He adds : “If 
I was loading ships for Mother America, even 
during a war, I would be laughed off the docks. 
In Rus.sia, they can’t build an outhouse without 
having a parade and long speeches. This is the 
strength oi America.” 

Few' - eople .seem to lie willing to proclaim 
iheir patiiolism these days, and Fourth of July 
oratovy i as gone out of fashion. But John F. 
Kennedy’s inaugural address was squarely in the 
old spine tingling tradition. “Ask not what your 
country can do for you—ask what you can do for 
your coui'liy. ’ Ami more: “Let every nation 
know wh ther it wishes us well or ill, that we shall 
pay any price, bear any burden, meet any 
hardship, siippoit any fiiend, oppose any foe to 
assure the survival and the success of liberty.” 
Ther; wa- an aHirmation in the best spirit of 
patriotic oiatory, ami it forced the |)Ioo<l up into 
the temples of people who never really expected 
to feel that way. 

Right & Wrong 

For centuries, countless thiiikcr.s have 
deiio mcc' patriotic pride for one of its 
unhappieu elVecLs : the irrational hatred that one 
IW'ople aims at a “les-sor" |>c»>ple. Arnold 'royubee 
attributes the death of Greco-Roman civilization 
to patriotic wars between city states—and failure 
to establi, h international law. Early Ghrislians 
rejected patriotism on the ground that man’s 
obligi tioru are to God, and after that to all of 
humanity. A Jesuit general once called patriotism 
“the most certain death of Christian love.” There 
is no question that chauvinism—hyperpatriotism 
- -can be induced in any country, including a 
democracy, where truth may be a poor competi* 
tor in the market place of ideas. A tragic exam* 
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pl<* is Germany, where Nazi excesses in the name 
nf th(.' futlierlaiui lefi such scars that today patri¬ 
otism-, is for Geimans an embarrassing idea. 

At its root, patriotism bore no such scar. 
In 1578, during the Dulch-Flcmish revolt against 
Spanish lulc, the word patriot was first used to 
mean one who represents people and country 
against the king. B) the 18lh century, patriotism 
denoted love of a fiee country, devotion to 
human lights as well as nationalism. To Stephen 
Occatui's famous toast “Our country may she al¬ 
ways be right; but out country light or wrong” 
Call Schiiiz later replied: “When right, to be 
kept light; when wrong to be put right.” Who 
decities what is light and what is wrong? The 
Schuj/ position suggests that the only \alid 
answei to that tpiestion is the free individual 
conscience—indeed, that true love of countiy in- 
vohes criticism as well as piaise; for mere ac¬ 
quiescence may be mindless indilference. 

The Essence of Americanism 

(diaotic—or e\en anarchic- as that answer 
may seem it is the loss of U.S. patriotism. .\t the 
end of the 18th century, nothing was more quixo¬ 
tic than trying to nationalize 13 hostile colonies, 
assoiteil jeligious sects, and 2,.500,000 indi\i- 
dualists. The colonists were so unimpressed by 
the Revolution that one-lbird of them .sided w'ilh 
Britain. At \ alley Forge, George Washington 
wrote that patriotic idealism could not inspire 
his ragged, ill-trained aimy, that it must be 
toughened by "a prospect of interest or some re¬ 
ward.” lie meant cash. Only well after victory did 
the shaky American nation burst forth w’ith an 
optimistic self-image based on the idea that the 
humane spirit of J8th century enlightenment 
could be fully realized fiir the first time anywhere. 
General Washington called himself “a citizen of the 
great republic of humanity at large,” and count¬ 
less divines proclaimed Americans to be God’s 
chosen people. “We are acting for all mankind,” 
said Thomas Jefferson. Beneficent fate “imposed 
on us the duty of proving what is the degree of 
self-government, in which a society may venture 
to leave its individual members.” 


The very fact that (he U.S. was a nation only 
in name produced a fervent drive to create 
national symbols that sometimes obscured Jeffer¬ 
son’s aspirations. The drive w^as fueled by waves 
of immigrants rushing to a virgin continent that 
ollercd fabulous opportunilies for sclf-advance- 
meiil. riie goldrush spirit animated Americanism, 
the country's uneslablished religion. The whole 
public-school system was aimed at Americaniza¬ 
tion. Noah Webster's spelling book taught Ameri¬ 
can English to Geimans, Poles, Sweden, Italians- 
aiid declared that “Europe is grown old in folly, 
corruption and tyranny.” Geography was Ameri¬ 
can, and Amciica \\n> bigger than the universe, 
the finest, hajipiesl and soon to be the strongest 
nation on earth. Parson Weems's biogiaphy bea¬ 
tified \A ashingloii: Fouilh of July speeches were 
gravely heeded. Even arithmetic books instilled 
jiatiiotism. Symbols burgeoned—Old (dory, the 

Liberty Bell, the bald eagle. Uncle Sam. Every¬ 
one memorized militant songs, such as Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean (“Three cheers for the Red 
White and Blue"). And McGuffey readers—^hardly 
a ihild alive could not recite Longfellow’s verse: 
Thou, loo, sail on, 0 Ship of State! 

Sail on, 0 Union, strong and great! 
Ifunianity leilh all its fears, 

If ilh all the hopes of future ycats, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fatel 

The sy mbolisni, the national heroes, the sai - 
red founding documents, the optimistic faith in 
progress—all these unified and inspired million' 
of uprooted immigrants in an often frighteningb 
free society. The mood filled a basic human need: 
never d(» men so long to belong as when they 
give up one fatherland for another. Conversely, 
the li.S. proposition was freedom from ortho¬ 
doxy. There was not—and is not—any one pei- 
feet Americanism. Not in a country that cherisli- 
cs diversity as a national virtue. 

But if diversity is a condition of freedom, 3 
is also a recipe for .self-interest—and a patriotism 
that sometimes reaches no deeper than symbol'- 
Over the years, peacetime patriotism in the U. I'- 
wa.s expressed ris a wealth of other emotions ; how 
Americans feel about America is clearly linked to 



foreign periodicals 

liuw ihey feel about tliemselvcs fuiulioning in cUsillusioned Americans into an isolationbm thi^ 
Atnenca. 'lliiis in the 19th century every proi)al>l> helped pave the way for World^War Ilo 
iinafiiiiahle intcrst ;;r()up claimed superior That war hrouf^ht, perhaps, the greate^p 

nativity. Businessmeji denounced unionists as wave of pahiolism in U. S. history. Fix the hou^,^ 
alien anarchists ; each "encralion of natiirali/ed at (jp. nt., !>('. 7, I 9 U. It was an hour of intense^i 
immi;>ratits set>rned each later wave of “for- feeling for coiinli), outrage at the shedding of j 
eigneis, ’ nolahl) Homan Catholic'-, ^ietims of Amciican Mood, a sense of common danger, 
outrageous persecution hy the nativist Know- resoK e to defeat tlie cnem\. A people that had been 
jMothings c)f the 19.50s. Just before llu' ('.ivil War, divided houis before was mobilized by the 
slavery apologists allributed to themselves the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor ; millions 
one true Ameti<anistn ; some Southerners wanted shifted from self-interest to self-sacrifice. In the 
to claim the .'stais and Stripes as their own flag, wake of World War JI came a subtle and complex 

Ahialiam T.iiu'oln ■-howecl the humility of a act of paliiolism, the Marshall Plan, embodying not 
genuine patriot when he did not claim that God onl\ the be-.t of Anu'iiean ideals but also the 
w.is on his :-ide but pia\ed that he might be on wise>t of .Xmerican self-interest. In its wake also 
(axis. Over the long lun, the 1_ . S. approach to came a miiioiilv phenomenon that has recurred 
its national interest has nearlv always been in the I .. S. and other nations throughout 
sullnsed with a highiv motal tone. At times, that hi>.|oi\; supeijiatriotism. fhe post-World War 

lone has been deba-ed, as it was b\' those who saw II vai iel\, with its aspects of stupidity and 

m the .'sjianisb-Ameiieaii Wai' a ciusade. to neiiiotic ism^ \\iis personified by Jr>e McCarthy. 

(.Inisliani/.e the heathen, provide' (.od s chosen llx' lelativelv few, noisv disciples of 

with niorr' maikels and advance their ’’resistless Ah(.atlli\isni i leated a hishly inaccurate picture ■ 
loareh toward the < (irnmereial suptentary of the of tire plar e of patriotism in the I . S. and gave it 
World. I Iris led Artdrevv (.arrregie, Marx Iwairt, a |i;td ttarne. 1 lr<' trullr i^ that rrro'-t Americans 
ex-l’residetrl (.levelattd atrd other rlis-etrter.s to are ea-rial jralriots irrost rd the litrtc. Whatever na- 
i^'rtotniee what lliev e.tiled Presideirt McKinley’s liottal lovallv it tttan feels i- irnlireet, the product 
■‘elTorl to exiingtti'-h lire spirit of 1(70.’ Thev ol satisfaction with his jol>, faittllv, friends, 
lield with latteoitt, lltr'v said, that ”tio matt is good ttttiott, elimelt, eouttiiv. If asked what other coun- 
r'ttottgh to govettt ittrotlrer man vvilhouL that man’s trv he tniglil prefer, be draws a blank. Rarely 

(ottseitl. ’ lo trtattv Anteiieatts, lira! was lire v'erv have Ameticittis It.iled Attrerica cnougli to com- 

esveiiee ol Amr't ieattistii—itttd, itllimalelv, thev mil Iteasott, rettottttee eitizeirsliip or denigrate 

I at tied tire dav. Jltr* I . 15. gave ( trba atrd the ibr'it eotittltv' wbih' abroad. Saul Alinsky, the 

Pbilijrjrirtes bitek to the jreople. . jnrdi ssiomtl agitator, savs with strtne surprised 

'('ll-.malv--is ; “Cel me outside lire eountr) and 
Rise & Deciine suddeitiv I eart't bring m)self to say one nasty 

, lltittg about tire L . S. ’ Such pride goes far beyond 

“TlieO oflice of America is to lilreralt',” said miilerial advantages. In a 190.5 survey, two U. S. 
I'.nierson, “to abolish kittgeiafi, |)i ieslt r aft, easte, political seienitsis asked 5,()(X) citizens of five 
nronopolv, to jrull down lire gallows, to burn up lire eountries wbiti marie llieni |iioudesl. Of the 
bloody stiilrrte-lrook, lo lakr- in lire immigtairl, to Americans, d.5', cited llieir llieir country’s 
"pen the doors of the sea and the fields of the [rolitie tl itrsliinlions, compared with 46^0 of 
earth.’’ No nation has ever undertaken a similar llrilotrs, 50 per rent of Mexicans, 7 per cent of 
I'lsk, and it is hardly surprising that the Anieiieaii (ierniatts and 5 per cent Italians, 
path has often heeit strewn with iiiontimenlal At a lime wheir italioitalistii is growing in many 
' oiifusi'ons as well as good iirteirtions. Wilsoniait parts of the world, the visible, audible evidence 
idealism did not make lire world safe for suggests that U. S. patriotism has taken a 
democracy in World War I; it wound up driving different turn aird declined. One pointed 
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coiJi|»ariM»ii : in 1UI2, despite segregation, Jo(‘ 
Louis ha])piiy vived l»eeaiise “what’s wrong with 
my country ain't nothing Hitler can fix in 1967, 
despite great progress toward desegregation, 
Cassius (;ia) refuses to serve l)eeause “f don’t 
have no quarrel with those \ iet Congs.” 

Roman Catholic Rishop Eulton Sheen sees 
patriotism as “'essentially linked with love of 
parents, tieighhor and of God.” Since these, 
relationships, he feels, have deleri(nate<l. so has 
patriotism. Kpisco))al Hi-ho]) James Pike, who de¬ 
fines patiit)tism as "lo\alt\ to law and order and 
supjKtrt of the p()sitive pur])oses of the Government 
that makes possible one's freedom,” finds no 
evideme of decline. He sees ordy <hange, toward 
inrreasi‘<l exercise of individual eonsvience and 
greater, “moral .sensitivity.” 

Others, in diffen-nl terms and with their own 
degree of siihjeetivity, assay contemporary 
patriotism in even sharper contrast. Historian 
Hemy Steele Commager thinks the dissenters of 
1967 are the real patriots. “Those who have tln^ 
most aHectiot> for the country,” he says, “are 
those who are iT!o.st alienated from its present 
policies. Those who are not affectionate are those 
who aie selling out the cities and failing to 
edui ate the poor. 1 don't think it shows any love 
for country to he .spending all our money on 
bombs and ignoring the rest of our problems.” 
At the other pole is the view of Oren Lee Staley, 
of Corning, Iowa, a dissenter in his own right 
as head of the ISational Farmers Organisation, 
which does trot hesitate to protest U. S. farm 
policies. Speaking for country people, Staley 
says : "Although they do not understand all that 
is involved in Viet Nam, they do urrderstand one 
thing. We as a nation have a commitment. They 
support the country because of their heritage. 
They want to sec protected what they are part of 
and the heritage they are proud of.” 

In the Process of Change 

These differences reflect a truism : patriotism 
has become more individualistic as U. S. society 


has grown more complex. The U. S. people, in 
their modern, more urban way of life, are better 
educated, more aware of the world and more 
sophisticated than their forebears. For the past 
decade, the y oung have grown up in an era of self- 
criticism, and hav'e learned to question American 
assumptions. They have also learned an idealism 
that often lacks realism—notably an awareness 
that power and politics are inescapable facts of 
ititernalional life. Their definition of patriotism 
must be worked (mt in the context of a war that 
has none of the clear-cut aspects of Pearl Harbor, 
at a lime when the country’s internal problems 
are being examined with unprecedented intensity 
and under a President who, despite all his efforts, 
has not been able to stir fervor in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

Out of all this comes the current pattern of 
dissent which disturbs the President and many 
■other yVmericans. For Ilk'S years, perhaps no 
other country has given more legal protection to 
dissenters than the U. S. Every effort to repress 
ilissent has, in the long run, brought an enlarge¬ 
ment of the right of free speech and press. Even 
in the ?nost strained times, few intelligent 
Vmeriians have attacked dissent as disloyalty, 
(/iven the U. .S. proposition, no shade of opinion 
is unpatriotic—unless it advocates violence or 
overthrow of the Government. Unhappily, a few 
extreme dissenters traid toward that direction : 
that some assault the impregnable Pentagon i'^ 
evidence of a sadly impotent search for meaning, 
of disbelief in the U. S. political process, ol 
something gone wrong in the U. S. pursuit ol 
happiness—or, perhaps, of the Administration - 
inability to give large segments of American 
y'outh a meaningful vision. 

The hope is that there will be another change 
in feeling, that sterile extremism will go the way 
of McGarthyisni, that Americans, young as well 
as old, will return to a Lincolnian patriotism that 
permits each man pride in his own country and 
strives for a world in which all men can pursue 
their own ideal of freedom. 

— Time, Nov. 10, 1967. 
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Our Closest Associates 


Among those who always thought of the moderx review, whenever they felt the 
need for communicating with the English reading public of India, Sir Jagadish Chandra 

Bose, Sir Nilratan Sircar, Sir Narayan G. Chandavarkar, Rabindranath Tagore, and C. F. 
Andrews were outstanding. 

.SIR jA(;AniSH ROSE kept an open house for ail those who loved India and fought 
for the liberation of that ancient land from the overlordship of British imperialist*. 
His friendship with sister Nivedita had its roots in the urge that both of 
them felt for India’s political freedom. The founder editor of the Mt>UEiiN review, the 
late Ramananda Chatterjee was seen in their Company quite frequently in those days. After 
Nivedita’s death Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose kept up his contacts with the political fighters. 
He assisted many persons who got involved in anti-British activities, financially and in other 
ways. Even in the late twenties he employed Pulin Behari Das, a renowned revolutionary 
of Dacca, as a physical instructor in the Bose Institute. Sir Jagadish and his friends assis¬ 
ted many other revolutionaries too. It is well known how Sir Jagadish put India on the 
map of the world of science by his researches in plant physiology and by bis amazing electro¬ 
mechanical inventions to demonstrate the truth of his theories, the modern review alwa¬ 
ys brought out elaborate accounts of Sir J. C. Boses discoveries. This helped to prove 
that India’s genius was not failing in the field of science. What Rabindranath proved in the 
field of art, music and literature, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose proved in the field of science. 

SIR NILRATAN SIRCAR was another remarkable man of a unique type of versatility. He 
was an eminent medical practitioner of great renown whose fame had spread even beyond 
the borders of his country. He was a great educationist who silently worked out many 
problems of higher education and induced men like Sir Taraknath Palit, Sir Rashbehari 
Ghosh and Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi to give munificent donations to the Univer* 
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sity of Calcutta, to the Carmichael Medical College ( R. G. Kar Medical College) and to 
various technical institutes. Sir Nilratan was a pioneer in the field of modern industry in 
India. He made expensive experiments in leather tanning, soap making, tea gardening, 
designing specialised machinery, mining and other branches of industry, with a view to 
set an example to his countrymen in the field of industrial enterprise. He was a patron 
of literature, the fine arts and music. His interest in classical literature was deep and 
lasting. As a medical man he was not only much sought after but was held in such high 
esteem, that even during his life time his admiring fellowmen raised funds for a research 
institute to be named after him. The Appeal for funds for this was signed, among others 
by Rabindranath Tagore, Mohundas Karamchand Gandhi, Abala Bose, Shyamaprasad 
Mukherjee, Basanti Devi, B. N. Basu, B. 1<. Mitra and B. C. Roy. 

sii! .vAiiWAN ciiAXDAV.vuKAit was a great educationist and industrial organiser. He 
was one of the founders of the Scindhia Steam Navigation Company. He was a social 
reformer of great reputation and was an important member of the Prarthana samaj of 
Western India. His friends were many and could be found in every big city of India. 
There are many people in Calcutta who remember this great man of quality with respect 
and admiration. 

DJXAHANDHi' A.VDUKws was truly a friend of the poor and the helpless. A great 
scholar who had made India his home and the cause of suffering humanity his mission in 
life, C. F, Andrews had sacrificed all worldly desires and ambitions before ho undertook 
to serve humanity. His work in connection with humanising labour supply to the colo¬ 
nies of Britain and the plantations of India had been invaluable from the humanistic angle. 
When he was not telling the world about what was going on in Trinidad, Fiji or other 
places, he was describing the woes of other peoples who slowly died of starvation or exis¬ 
ted somehow like dumb cattle. C. F. Andrews was a prolific writer and he made use of 
the pages of Tin; 5IODKUN ukvikw quite frequently for publicising his humanistic investi¬ 
gations. He was called Dinabandhu by the Indian People for the reason that he devoted 
his life to lift up the poverty striken, the persecuted the down-trodden and, the ignorant 
masses. 

One recalls with a sense of personal loss a great man who virtually spent his life in 
one corner of a verandah of the University College of Science at Calcutta. He was -sik 
pitAKiTLi.A * itAxunA UAV, a great scholar, an ardent humanitarian, a patriot, a nation buil¬ 
der and a sincere friend of the youth of the country. Sir P. C. Ray never set up a home 
of his own and spent all bis earnings for educating promising scholars who had not much 
money of their own. He guided and established in life and in the world of science the lar¬ 
gest group of highly talented pupils that any teacher has had in modern India. ■ He lived 
in the Science College surrounded by his pupils and friends. His main passion was Teach¬ 
ing, but he was ardent in his plans of industrialisation of India and helped to set up many 
industries among which the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd. stands out as 
a very successful establishment. He made a name in organising and operating the Bengal 
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Flood Relief Committee ia 1932*23 when two districts in North Bengal were inundated.- 
The Funds he raised then for this purpose were quite phenomenal and he helped nearly a 
million flood striken persons to reestablish themselves after they had lost everything they 
possessed. Sir P. C. Ray was an eminet scholar. He studied and taught Chemistry but 
he took an interest in all positive sciences and carried out valuable research work in 
the field of science as it had developed in ancient India. 

itKNov KintAR SARKAR was a jouDg revolutionary who carried on intensive propa¬ 
ganda for Indian freedom in America and Europe for many years. He was an economist 
who was guided by social philosophical considerations of a fundamental nature and his 
writings, of which many appeared in riiK AfODKijM rkvipiw, expressed his idealism in the 
garb of matter of fact schemes and plans. He had many friends and admirers in fore¬ 
ign countries, but he returned to India and settled down in Calcutta in order to carry 
on his work of economic and social reforms. He had many pupils who did valuable 
work, but Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s untimely death disrupted the activities of his followers 
who were well on the way to develop a school of economic.thought. 

DR. itAJANf K v.vTA OAH was a scholar who mainly worked in America and in the 
1. L. O. at Geneva. He came back to India for some time but went back to America at 
a later stage. Rajaui Kanta Das carried on invaluable work in the field of India’s con¬ 
tributions to the development of other lands by the supply of workers in large numbers. 
The Pacific Coast of America- the British colonies all over the world were carefully exa¬ 
mined by Dr. Das and his findings were embodied in many books which will always re¬ 
main source books for economic research workers. He also made an intensive study of 
plantation workers in in India. He contributed many valuable articles to iiiK moi>erx 
RKVJ iow during his life time. 

ST. MHAL sixGii (sr.) is in retirement now in one of our Himalayan hill stations. He 
is over ninety years in age, but he still wields a powerful pen. tiik MoPEitN revjkw has 
had the privilege to publish many articles written by this master journalist of Asia. His 
contributions to various journals will require elaborate indexing to show what a versatile 
writer he has been. But as he has written for the World Press and not for this country 
only or that, it would be a hard task to follow up all his writings in all the'journals through¬ 
out the world. St. Nihal Singh has been a pioneer and he showed the waj to younger 
journalists to achieve success in journalism without binding oneself down to a particular 
journal or a group. As one of the greatest of free lance journalists of the world, St. 
Nihal Singh will always stand out as a very remarkable man who wrote for the World 
Press consistently for many decades and thus helped to educate the public of many coun¬ 
tries to develop a sense of a common humanity. He wrote extensively about India for 
foreign journals and thus acted as a literary ambassador for India. 

JLAJOR UAWAN DAS BASU of the Indian Medical service was a patriot of rare quality. 
His appreciation of the greatness of Indian civilisation and his emotional reactions to the 
evils of foreign domination hav^l^en fnlly_nod_very ably expressed by him in his numer- 
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OU8 books and in his articles published in xtiE modern review, The welfare and other 
journals. He was a vastly learned man who had a good knowledge of the principal lan¬ 
guages of India as well as of many foreign and classical languages. Those who have had 
the opportunity to study that masterly treatise, iiiK Indian medicinal plan'I'S written by 
Major B. D. Basu in collaboration with Col. Kirtiker would have easily found what a 
great scientific investigator Major Basu was. His many books also establish his place 
among the groat historical research workers of India. He was a keen student of philoso¬ 
phy, economics, political science and of all the arts that gave human culture its colour, 
tone and aesthetic appeal. He was a collector of ancient Indian statuary from the days 
when he was a medical officer in the North Western Frontier and Afghanistan. His col¬ 
lection of Gandhara pieces can possibly be found in Allahabad even to-day. Major Baman 
Das Basu was a social reformer and . was a friend of all those who worked to liberate 
India from her decadent social habits and political bondages. He was a source of inspi¬ 
ration to all who came in contact with him and there are many persons in U. P. and Ben¬ 
gal who venerate his memory. 

Major Baman Das Basu was a very intimate friend of Bamananda Chatterjee. 
Their friendship started when Bamananda Chatterjee went to Allahabad as Principal 
of the Kayasth Pathsbala. The Prabasi and The Modern Bevii'.w were both publi¬ 
shed from Allahabad at their inception. Later on, when Bamananda Chatterjee was 
forced to leave Allahabad on account of various British Official moves against him, 
and the journals began to be published from Calcutta, Major B.D. Basu remained a 
staunch supporter of the journals and devoted much of his energy to contribute nu¬ 
merous excellent articles to The Modern Review. When, in the twenties, Ramananda 
Chatterjee became joint Editor of the Welfare with Ashoke Chatterjee, Major B.D. 
Basu wrote many articles for that journal too. In fact of all those who stood by 
Bamananda Chatterjee during his long struggle for establishing political journalism on 
a sure and firm footing of intensive study and accurate presentation of the political 
and economic problems to the reading public, nobody held a more important place 
than Major Baman Das Basu. He was a soft spoken and keen eyed scholar in whom 
burned the fire of patriotism steadily and intensively during his entire working life. 
He was one of those master craftsmen who, through long decades, built up the grand 
edifice of our National Consciousness, piece by piece in a superbly planned and orderly 
manner. He too belonged to that galaxy of highly talented persons who provided the 
intellectual, spiritual and constructive inspiration to India during the one hundred yelurs 
preceding the second World War. 

Major Basu used to live in a large bouse in Bahaduragunge, Allahabad, with his 
brother Srish Chandra Basu who was a Sanskrit scholar of eminence and the founder 
of the Panini Publishing House which published ancient Sanskrit texts with explanatory 
notes and comments. This house used to be the halting place for the friends of the 
Basu brothers when any of them visited Allahabad. Even quite unknown persons oooa- 
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sionally stopped there and were entertained with the same lavishness as would be all 
friends and relations. Allahabad being a great place of pilgrimage^ the bouse at Baha- 
durgunge never lacked guests. Major Basu, who was a widower lived in a small room 
piled high with books and files of cuttings. He had a prodigious memory, but he never 
took anything for granted. References to texts were always based on first hand exa¬ 
mination of the books concerned. In between his studies and writing Major Basu always 
found time for discussions and friendly talks. He had many friends among the children 
of Allahabad, whom he treated whenever they fell ill. He found this utterly binding 
upon him, for his juvenile friends would not agree to be treated by other physicians. 
Thus lived and passed away a great man who was a remarkable scholar, writer and social 
philosopher. We do not know what Allahabad has done -to perpetuate the memory of 
this great citizen ; but we feel that the Government of India should do something so 
that the life and work of Baman Das Basu are not forgotten. The Government so far 
have been quite active in putting up all kinds of memorials for the politically celebra¬ 
ted persons. But they have not done much to keep alive the memory of all those 
great men and women who worked hard and steadily for many decades for Indias re¬ 
generation and without whom the politicians would not have achieved much in their 
war of independence. 

Many great scholars and intellectuals of superior talent have enriched the pages 
of Titk Modkrn Rkview during the last sixty years. This journal helped to interpret 
India to the world and other nations to India in a manner which stimulated the growth 
of true Humanism. The study of ancient history and the work of bringing back to 
life the forgotten greatness of the pioneers of human civilisation has been a romantic 
and creative pastime for historians and archaeologists for a long time. Among those 
who instilled life and vigour in the study of the glorious periods of Indian history 
and culture an outstanding personality was that of RAKjrAi.DAS Banerji. He is famous 
as the discoverer of Mohenjo Daro (1922) and a pioneer in the field of research relating 
to Indus Valley Culture. He was also an erudite scholar whose deep knowledge of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit languages and scripts enabled him to make his mark in numisma¬ 
tics and in the presentation of classical texts to modern readers. He deciphered many 
inscriptions and identified coins that had not been pi'operly placed in history before him. 
This work involved the study of numerous Kushan, Gupta, Pratihara, Chandella, Parthian 
snd Scythian coins. His work as an epigraphist was extremely valuable as were his 
many contributions to this and to other journals. His untimely death was a great loss 
to India and the world, for he was a person who instinctively went to the right places 
in his archaeological expeditions and the past took shape in his mind even before he 
discovered any physical signs. Rakhal Das Banerji wrote the History oe Orissa in two 
Volumes in which he dealt with the political as well as the cultural history of the peoples 
nf Orissa. This is the best history of Orissa that has been so far written. His history of 
Bengal written in Bengali is also a famous treatise and a source book for students of 
Bengal’s history. 
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Ramaimiasad CFiANDA was an archaeologist of sound reputation and capability* 
He was highly placed in the Archaeological Survey of India and worked in some of 
the most important excavations in Eastern India. He contributed many articles to The 
Modern' Revieu and made his mark as a historian who was precise in his outlook 
any very accurate. He had no preconceived ideas about the subjects he chose and had 
seldom any case to prove other than what he found in reality and what stood the test of 
critical examination. Ilis services were often requisitioned by the British Museum and he 
helped many other Museums and Collections in the proper cataloguing and identification 
of their art treasures of antiquity. He was connected with the Varendra Research 
society and one of his books the OAirDA-RA.rAMAi.A was published by that learned 
society. He was also the author of a very well-known book Ikdo-ajivan Races 
which was published in 1916. To him went many young scholars whom he guided 
in their work and some of whom have earned distinction and fame through the histo¬ 
rical researches they have carried out. Ramaprasad Chanda recovered many valuable 
pieces from the dumps of unidentiHcd statuary maintained by the Archaeological survey 
of India by studying them carefully and closely and he gave them their family history 
and provenance. He was second to none in this field of work and the men whom 
he trained became assets to the institutions they served. Ramaprasad Chanda practised 
a rigid intellectual discipline which bound him down to his work and left him little 
opportunity for relaxation at any time during the later years of his life. 

Sir JADir.VATir Sarkat. was a great scholar who was recognised internationally as 
the greatest authority on Mughal and Maratha history. He was also one of the grea¬ 
test writers of popular magazine, articles on historical subjects and The Modern RrvieW 
published many of these articles. Sir Jadunath carried out extensive research work 
during nearly sixty years of working life and his many books are even to-day un¬ 
equalled for their masterly and comprehensive compilation of facts and interpretation 
of political trends and incidents. He put in proper perspective many things that had 
remained isolated and unconnected before he took them up. He had a fine literary 
style in English and wrote many books in Bengali too. His knowledge of Bengali 
literature was extensive and his writings in Bengali and English won the admiration of 
great literary men like Rabindranath Tagore. The wide variety of subjects he dealt 
with can be seen from some of the books he wrote. Chaitanya, Hjh Piegrimage and 
Teachings (1913), Siva.h and His Times (1919), Economics of British India (1909), India 
THROUGH THE Age.s (1928), ANECDOTES OF Aurangeeb (1912) and Fali. of the Mughai- 
Empire (I-IV, 1932 50) are some names which go to show his amazing versatility. Sir 
Jadunath selected as his field of research that period of Indian history which had 
been neglected upto that time on account of the greater cultural appeal of the pre*- 
Muslim period. Hindu philosophy, Hindu mythology, the sacred books of the Hindus; 
Jains and Buddhists, as well as ancient Hindu treatises ou various arts and crafts and 

(Continued on Page 154) 



Agriculture—Industry 
Finance 


One of the most outstanding features of the new Indian political renaissance, which 
took a fresh turn with the opening years of the twentieth century and which had assumed 
a new significance and poise with the advent of the national upheaval which was sparked off 
by Lord CurKon’s Partition of Bengal, was the increasing attention that had begun to 
be bestowed upon the need for the country’s economic regeneration, by the younger gene¬ 
ration of the national leadership. 

The country’s economy as a whole had already been reduced to a state of utter 
disintegration after one hundred and fifty years of British rule and the ruthless exploita¬ 
tion of the country’s economic resources and of her people by foreign capitalists under 
the protective wings of the alien Government. The traditional economy of the eountry 
was, no doubt, mainly agrarian at its base, but India’s agriculture was ade¬ 
quately supplemented by a wide variety of small industries which had been built up to a 
level of near perfection in both skill and workmanship and which not merely provided 
supplemental employment to the vast population of the country, but also provided a 
measure of export surplus for profitable trade with the West. Traditionally in India, both 
agricultural effort and industrial enterprise complemented each other and were the essen¬ 
tial constituents of an integrated economic system which, although mainly of a subsis¬ 
tence level, also yielded a measure of surplus value for a profitable export trade. It was, 
mainly, the lure of this trade which had first brought the British into this country follow¬ 
ing other European races. A series of accidents of history, however, enabled the British 
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trader to exchange his trading scales for the rulers' sceptre and even as the gradual 
expansion and consolidation of British political and adtninistr.ative power was being 
rounded olT to a point of near completion, England had just begun to pass through that 
epoch-making phase in modern world history, the Industrial Revolution. 

It is, perhaps, another significant coincidence of history that the advent of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution in England should occur at a time when British political power over 
India had already been very substantially consolidated. It is, perhaps, equally significant 
that the Revolution occured first in England and then, after a sufiBcient time lag ena¬ 
bling the pioneering country to consolidate her advantages, spread to the rest of Western 
Europe. The industrial revolution not merely brought about significant changes in the concept 
of industry and trade but was also the harbinger of an equally significant revolution in social 
concepts and organization. Inevitably it also reversed the British traders' requirements in and 
demacdj upon India. The British, with the rapid development of their own large, power- 
driven and mass-producing industries under the impact of the industrial revolution, 
were no longer interested in vending Indian manufactures in the markets of Europe. 
What the British vitally needed from India now in the changed circumstances of their 
own national economy was to obtain the necessary raw materials for their own national 
industries ont the one hand and find expanding and profitable markets for the mass pro¬ 
duced manufactures of those industries. Under the impact of this two-fold need of the 
ruling power and the insidious pressures that British-Indian commercial interests were 
conveniently able to exercise upon the Indian economic system, it was little wonder that 
the Indian economy was fast reduced to a state of entire agrarian dependence. 

It is also an undeniable fact of history that Indian agriculture as a whole had, coin¬ 
cidentally, to undergo a process of almost structural change to suit the needs of British in¬ 
dustry and commerce. Evidences of history would seem to indicate that at this juncture 
of British-Indian relations, Indian agriculture was mainly food-crops oriented and produced 
an abundance of surplus in food grains. The need to feed raw materials into the new 
British industries inevitably led, under insidious official pressures, to large-scale diversion 
of agricultural lands to the cultivation of what has commonly come to be known as the 
cash crops, such as jute, indigo, tea etc., and Indian agriculture was increasingly reduced 
to a level of mere subsistence in food grains production. In fact, agriculture as a whole 
gradually was reduced to a state of a subsistence-enterprise and agricultural output in this 
country being mainly dependent upon the mercy of the seasons, at this level of subsistence 
agriculture, famines and their twin-sister epidemics and pestilences, became increasingly 
an endemic feature of the total Indian economy. This has remained one of the principal 
and, perhaps, the most paralyzing features of the country’s agricultural situation even to 
this day. 

As already observed earlier, the industrial revolution brought, in its wake, signifi¬ 
cant changes in the traditional structure in the countries affected by the revolution. 
Eew, powerful and exclusive social categories began to grow up and even before the 
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nineteeth century came to cloac, a new aristocracy of wealth, immensely more power! 
as well as resourceful, had already begun to push the old aristocracy of birth and in, *■ 
heritance relentlessly to the wall. The rate of capital formation received a correspon-j, 
ding acceleration from the rapidly increasing pace of production in industry and, in' 
course of time, a new mercantile aristocracy had grown up which found not only expan¬ 
ding markets but also widening investment and entreprenuerial opportunities to be a 
necessary condition for the profitable employment of the rapidly accumulating capital resour¬ 
ces at its disposal. Just as it was not possible A,o find all the needed markets for the 
offtake of all the manufactures of the new British industries within the country of their 
origin, it was equally not possible to find the needed fields for investment within the 
country for the profitable employment of this rapidly and increasingly accumulating 
capital resources. 

India, with her almost illimitable and, what was even more significant, her 
almost entirely unexploited economic, agricultural and mineral resources, provided a ready 
and vastly potential field of investment for surplus British capital and enterprise. Thus, 
with the turn of the new century we find a variety of new industries growing up and 
carrying on a thriving trade in this country employing, mainly, British capital and under 
British entreprenuerial enterprise. Almost all the categories of supervisory personnel 
employed in these new industries were mainly British and so were the skilled categories 
of the workmen. The Indian share in these enterprises were limited, almost entirely, to 
unskilled and, to an txtent, semi-skilled labour. 

It is a significant fact related to the process that among traditional Indian in¬ 
dustries that which was most largely carried on and which had attained a level of 
unrivalled perfection, was the spinning and weaving industries. The finer varieties of 
cotton manufactures,—muslins and silks etc.,—also constituted the bulk of the merchan¬ 
dise entering into India’s traditional export trade. It was mainly to appropriate a signi¬ 
ficant share of the Indo-European trade in this merchandise that the British trader 
was first attracted to the shores of India. As already noted, certain accidents of 
history had already enabled the British trader in India to exchange his measuring 
scales for the rulers’ sceptre and its power was very nearly consolidated over the 
whole of India at the juncture when the industrial revolution was occuriug in England. 
The first large British industry to receive the heaviest stimulus of the industrial revo¬ 
lution in England was the cotton textile industry which, under the protective devices 
of the British ruling power in India, had almost succeeded in wholly supplanting and 
weeding out the indigenous industry in this field. With the onset of the Swadeshi 
^lovement in 1905, India had already been reduced to a position of utter and whole¬ 
sale dependence upon the Lancashire cotton mills to clothe her entire population. 

This was the rough and ready picture of the economic situation in India when 
the Swadeshi Movement, symbolic not merely of India’s rejection of Lord Curzon’s 
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PartitioD of Bengal but also, and more positively, of the voice of the new nationalist 
thought, was launched. As already noted in the previously published part of this 
Diamond Anniversary Supplement, the watch-words of this new Movement were self- 
rfliame and stlfdeler mi nation. Self-reliance demanded that India should be mistress 
of her own household ; self-determination required that she should, on her own, be able 
to determine the lines which her own future evolution and development would 
follow. 

The first article of this new nationalist faith was the enunciation and propagation of 
a nalional fdneation. Adequate references have already been made to this line of national 
endeavour in the previous part of this Supplement. The national need for the country’s 
economic regeneration and re-construction along lines of national self-sufficiency and free¬ 
dom from dependence upon others, especially the British, was considered the next most 
vital need in the dynamics of India’s evolving nationhood. The Swadeshi Movement was 
symbolic of the national endeavour to fill this need and one of the principal planks in the 
platform of the Movement was, therefore, constituted by the resolution to boycott British 
goods and substitute their use, as far as possible, by indigenous manufactures. 

Alongside of the political and educational elfort engendered by the Swadeshi Move¬ 
ment, therefore, we find efforts being concentrated upon the resuscitation and .development 
of India’s indigenous industry. The weaving and spinning industry had, as noted earlier, 
been already reduced to a moribund state ; under the impetus of the boycott of British 
cotton textiles a new lease of life was brought to our indigenous weaving industry and the 
launching of a few small cotton spinning and weaving mills as a result of this national effort, 
was calculated to not merely supplement the handloom weaving industry with a view to 
meeting progressively the entire national demand but also to partially modernise the handloom 
industry by providing mill-produced yarn for its use. Other modern industries, such as 
for the manufacture of matches, pottery-making, small ferrous foundries and engineering 
industries etc. began to be organized under national suspices and indigenous enterprise. 
A mood of self-confidence and determination was one of the principal features of this 
hectic period of effort towards a new build up for Indian industry and new banks and 
insurance enterprises wore organized with a view to organizing an indigenous credit ma¬ 
chinery for complementing the national industrial effort. 

It was characteristic of the sense of realism of the new national leadership that 
from the very outset a due measure of emphasis was laid upon the Jneed to revive India’s 
small and cottage industries, her arts and crafts, as essential ingredients of this process 
of economic regeneration. It was not because the leadership was averse to modern in* 
dustries as such ; indeed, there is ample evidence to show that the objective was, mainly, 
to put our small industries through such processes of modernization and rationalisation as 
circumstances would permit, But India’s basic economic problem was recognized to be 
the two-fold one of lack of capital resources at the disposal of indigenous enterprenuerial 
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talent and the increasingly widening area of employment vacuum which was progressively 
burdening agricultural resources to a level of mere subsistence (or even below subsicH 
tence) existence. The system of traditional crafts and small industries used to provide a 
large area of part-employment and which, to a corresponding extent, relieved the pressure 
upon agriculture. The foundation had not yet been wholly destroyed and the inadequacy 
of capital resources so far as more or less wholesale replacement of these crafts and small 
industries by modern industrial enterprises were concerned, made it more realistic to go 
in for the revival of these old crafts and cottage enterprises as a necessary precedent 
condition for ushering in a process of wide-based industrial Jand economic regeneration 
of the country. Such a view, no doubt, postulated that [industry and agriculture would 
continue to thrive at hardly above a bare subsistence level ; but the traditional nature 
of society as a whole which had not yet been divorced from its old moorings of rural 
societies and the measure of urbanization which had already been achieved under British 
and foreign industrial enterprise was yet so infinitesimal, that with the pressure upon agri¬ 
culture partly removed by this process of industrial revival, it "could be gradually deve¬ 
loped into a fairly comfortable subsistence level. 

During the few years following the onset of the Swadeshi Movement and the com¬ 
mencement of the publication of 27/c Mo^kryi Jievirw, considerable strides forward had 
already been taken in the direction and while some ?of our most essential and popular 
handicrafts and cottage industries had already been revived to a measure of fairly vigo¬ 
rous effort, some comparatively modern but moderate sized industries were also organized 
under indigenous effort (and enterprise. Apart from the problem of capital resources, 
India also lacked the necessary entreprenuerial and skilled resources for running large 
modern industries on her own. The few modern sized moderate industries that our people 
were able to put up provided an experimental field of both training and 'marketing enter¬ 
prise to run and sustain larger industrial units in the future. 

By the time The Modern Jkvicir appeared on the field, considerable progress had 
already been made in this direction and indigenous enterprise, despite the many obstacles 
facing it, not the least of which was the competitive pressures from far more resour¬ 
ceful and officially supported foreign enterprises, had already started to attain a measure 
of widening areas of activity and self-confidence ; new skills had begun to be developed 
by our people and a gradual shift had already started towards widening areas of self- 
suff'iciency in the production and manufacture of a variety of consumer commodities. Some 
advance had also started to being made in the development of certain producer bases 
such as the manufacture of essential implements and components of small Industry. This 
iras a vital (ichl of national effort and The Modern Review hei/an to incrcnsinyly and 
deeply Concern itself in the progressive widening of India's fidd of enterprise in this 
direction as an essential clement in the process of national regeneration. Over a period 
of sixty years The Modern Review’s contributions to our national effort in this field of 
activity has been naturally quite voluminous ; bnt what is more significant is that The 
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Modern Rci'ien^s contributions have often led to new thought movements in this direction 
and which have eventually proved to be both wholesome aud of permanent worth. Famines 
were one aspect of the problems of our national regeneration on which The Modern Bevieir, 
from its very inception, began to look deeper into its causes and explore ways and means for 
their solution on a more or less enduring basis. Conservation of the soil was another vital 
problem of both agriculture and irrigation on which there was hardly any thinking either 
in official or national (]uarters in those days, but T/^e Modern Review visualized its vital 
importance in a developing agricultural economy and, quite early in its career, pursuaded 
the already well known L. K. Elmhirst, who had been collaborating with Rabindranath 
Tagore in his village reconstruction activities, to contribute a very thoughtful article to its 
columns on the subject. Another well known Indian, G. V. Joshi, enriched its columns 
with an extensive survey of the fields in which the process of Indian industrialization had 
to depend on State assistance aud the character that such assistance should assume and the 
direction in which it should proceed. 

In the following pages we have pleasure to feature a few excerpts from old volumes 
of The Modern Revietr, which would domonstrate the measure of its contributions to this 
field of Indian effort. While most of these related to problems which had an immediacy 
of emphasis in the context of the times of their publication, a large volume of these would 
seem to bear a measure of relevance to our current conditions. From this point of vexw, 
their importance would seem to repay fresh study and consideration. 




The factors 
Mational Prosperity 

There are a few fundamental occupations in human society, such as those of the 
peasant, the herdsman, the miner, and the fisher. And it has been well said that only 
by returning upon and re-enforcing these, can a country be developed and its pros¬ 
perity furthered. 

In India, the civilisation is built upon the peasant. In Mohammedan districts 
and provinces, it is built somewhat more predominantly on the herdsman. The tools 
and machines that are wanted for these occupations and their associated industrialisms 
and civilisations, should be furnished by the Indian miner. The commerce that leaves 
our shores ought to be carried by our own maritime people. In re-enforcing these, 
in giving extended irrigation and better methods to the peasant, with more freedom 
for his savings : in ensuring pastures and forests to the! herdsman, with added science 
ifs to breeding and cleaning; in developing the native manufactures for the miner •, 
iti bettering silk, cotton and wool ; in extending and improving drainage and the fishe- 
reies in these and such as these would lie the prosperity of India. These are the 
heads under which the great Judge of the Dead will examine those who have medd¬ 
led in the direction of her affairs, and how will they answer ? We must remember 
that in that dread inquisition, it will not be enough for a man to reply 'T made 
iiyself rich—I was a famous organiser—my clerks were punctual, ray workshops were 
clean, my servants never disobeyed me ! It will not even be enough to say, I pen¬ 
sioned off men who had given me themselves and their labour for thirty years." We 
pan imagine the face of Yama, god as he is of Dharma, when he listens to innocent 
pleadings of this description. And what astonishment will be the lot of some who 
say in all good faith "Not guilty !" Cities full of lawyers would never make up for 
m old-time prosperity of farmer and weans in distant England will not, in the eyes 
if Cod, be any compensation for one of these. His little ones who died in despair and 
|ju:iger in the adjacent village. 

It was an English poet, himself one of the workers, who cried, out of the depths, 

"When wilt Thou save the people. 

Oh Lord of Mercy, when ? 

The people. Lord ! the People ! 

Not thrones and crowns, but Men ? 

Flowers of Thy heart. Oh God, are they— 

Let them not pass like weeds away, 

Their heritage a sunless day 1 

God save the "People !” 

And “God save the People 1" 

say we Indians, with him, with all our hearts. 

Thk Modern Review, 1907 



Food For The People ! 


In the awakening India which we see about us, then,‘Food for the People!’ is 
the cry which is beginning to take precedence of political and educational ;rights, as 
the immediate object or our energies. And this cry is not intended for the ears of 
others. It is to be uttered amongst ourselves. Nor is it merely a vague aspiration. 
It is the statement of a problem which we do not rest till we have solved in action. 
“Salutation to the mother !” were mere hypocritic words without meaning, unless we boldly 
face the duties which that salutation entails upon us. 

We of the India which is to-day arising, have no fear of sacrifice. We know well 
that nothing worth doing was ever done without taj)a.s/ia. We know that a man’s life- 
work is the measure, drop by drop, of the man’s blood. We know that more souls 
have been lost to comfort than to the love of life itself. Many a man who would have 
had abundance of courage for the battlefield has committed suicide, rather than face 
shame and privation. We say boldly, then, that for ourselves and our children, we do 
not fear poverty. We do not fear hard work. We do not fear struggle. What we 
fear is luxury, inefficiency, want of knowledge, want of energy, ira/zl of chnratier. And 
the ends for which we strive shall be national, not individual. This is no credit to 
us. Unless we turn the word ‘India’ into the very texture of our hearts, our own 
children die, our own home is small joy to a father, if he knows that his son’s children 
will beg their bread by the roadside. We, the Indian people, at this crisis, stand or fall 
together. And we have all the wit necessary to understand that fact. 

Zemindars and their tenants, city and country, Hindu and Mohammedan, together we 
stand, together we fall. The lot of one is the lot of the other. An Oriental is not a 
fool, that he should be unable to see this. 

One of the pressing problems is the formation of Zemindars’ Associations for the 
purpose of rural banks. The money-lender, instead of being" decried) must be eliminated 
from our system. And this must be done by our own people. Here, it is not so much 
sacrifice that we need, as tapasya, earnestness, intensity. Amongst the cities and small 
towns, a schoolmaster or a student may be found here and there, to take up the study 
of such questions as these, and to give his life to preaching and making the idea 
possible. Many a Zemindar’s private charities are sufficient to pay his share of such 
a concern, and merely by combination and organisation, his goodwill could be put at the ^ 
service of his province. The agricultural banks of the Government, we must remember, 
are only an echo of this idea, long ago apprehended and formulated by ourselves. And 
the expenditure of the Government is pitiably small. 


The Modeun Review, 1907 



The Robbefy 
Of The Soil 


SOMK eighteen months ago, wliile studying in America, I received a wire from 
Dr. Tagore asking me to see him in New York. During the few minutes we were together 
he did me the honour of inviting me to come out to India and to initiate at^^the new Univ¬ 
ersity some kind of Agricultural work. At that time our ideas of the form which such work 
should take were probably equally hazy. Eight months later, when we discussed our plans 
in detail at Santiniketan, we discovered that they were almost identical. Since January 
last We have been very busy trying to put those plans into action. In placing before you the 
nature of the problems with which we have had to deal and some of our experiences 
in the course of our attempts to deal with them, I am going to beg beforehand for your cri¬ 
ticism and your help. Whether you are students of Arts or Science, these are problems 
which concern you deeply in your lives, as individuals, and as members of a community. But 
let me Warn you from the start that, like Don Quixote, we are setting out to tilt at those 
windmill theories and fictions which the popular imagination delights to set up. For this rea¬ 
son, and in order get a to firm basis upon which to form conclusions, I am going to ask you to 
examine a few of the facts about the basis of our activity, the 8oil,-the soil of your 
Motherland. 

Some of you may have heard that it was the custom of the great pianist and composer, 
Ohopin, to carry round Europe, wherever he went, a bowl of polish Earth, the last gift of 
his friends before he was driven out of his own country, a wanderer and an exile. It is to 
such love of your native soil that I wish to appeal in this opening lecture. For, whether you 
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have considered it or not, you are not merely the inheritors, but the actual product of the 
soil around you. Less attention perhaps has been paid to this fact by historians, scientists 
and statesmen in the past than it has deserved. The Tanner, however, is never able to take 
his eyes off the soil for long with impunity. When Dr. fagore handed over to us his farm at 
the village of Sunil in the Birbhum district, as the basis of our operations for the founding 
of a school of Agriculture and the study of village economics, we were compelled to examine 
not merely the condition of the soil around us, but the history, Social , economic and politi¬ 
cal, which lies behind that condition. 

The Surul farm stands on what is by rail the nearest rising ground to Calcutta. The 
ocean of green paddy fields which covers so much of Bengal, finds its limit at our door, and 
behind us .stretches a rapidly increasing area which supports neither man nor beast, but which 
once was covered by thick’forest and jungle. The changes which have taken place in our neigh¬ 
bourhood during the last hundred years are not unlike changes which heralded the downfall 
of most of the great empires of the world, which nearly wrecked England, and which cert¬ 
ainly helped to break Rome. This historical aspect I propose to discuss in a subsequent 
lecture and will not detain you with it now. 

A journey through the district of Birbhum will show even to the casual observer that 
all is not well. The press ia constanty giving you statistic.s showing the increasing death 
rate, the all powerful sway of malaria and disease, the grinding poverty and the frequency 
of famine in this area. The press is not misinformed as to the facts. Before we talk about 
them I shall make one generalisation. At the bottom of the trouble lies the treatment of the 
soil, in a rural country such as India the soil must be the main source of wealth. Yet for some 
reason or other the people in this part of Bengal are not succeeding in extracting sufficient 
wealth from the soil for their subsistence. You may object that the district is notorious for 
its poor soil, and that the wealth is not there. But in this, history is against you, The Bir¬ 
bhum area was once the richest district of Bengal, and supported, upon the cultivation of 
the soil, a large and flourishing community. 

It is uot difficult to rebuild the past from the reb'es that are still to be seen. In the 
days before there was any Calcutta, when there were no railways and few roads, when 
imports and exports were small, a large population lived and flourished in this dbtrict. The 
evidence however goes to prove that the whole basis of their life was different from the 
basis of life to-day. Go to the District headquarters or to one of the more wealthy villages 
and you may find monuments erected during the last fifty years to this merchant prince or 
to that administrator But the monuments of the ancient inhabitants were of a different nature 
and give us the secret of their life as well as the secret which, I firmly believe, will give us a 
solution to the troubles of the country to-day. In the ruins of their ancient temples, and the 
remnants of their irrigation systems there is conclusive proof of an elaborate community life. 
The temples of old maintained by worshippers were the symbols of community life. The 
well-kept tanka were the symbols of community agriculture, the hall mark of the proper tre¬ 
atment of the soil, but in no village to-day will you see bunds in repair or a tank in good 
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order. Without exception the beautiful old temples, oo which so much devoted workmaa- 
ehip was lavished, are falling into ruin ; in the villages I have visited I have failed to find a 
new temple built or an old one repaired, The community life is gone, the competitive lifo 
has come in and has brought death with it. 

Do not imagine that the day of the old village community was the Golden Age or 
that such a community was a kind of paradise on earth. In its way it was perhapA 
happier and better than anything that we have worked out in this modern age, but that it was 
narrow and confined and easily upset there is on doubt. Some people crave to return to this 
community life in its old form. In these miserable days that may be a very natural craving 
but is it possible of satisfaction ? Are we willing to sacrifice our roads, our railways, our 
universities, our cities and our commerce and intellectual communion with the outside 
world f Even if we arc, such a course is hardly practicable. May I oiler an alternative ? 
That instead of going back we should go forward, and using these tools of the modern 
world,-the modern chaos if you like,'rebuild that old community life of the villages on a 
surer, a firmer and a sounder basis. If we arc not willing to do this, but persist in using 
modern science, business and law to exploit and destroy our neighbours, the soil will reve¬ 
nge itself upon us, as it has begun to do already. 

The facts speak for themselves. Kundamental among nature’s laws is that which all¬ 
ows no race of farmers to take more out of the soil than they put in. I am not referring to 
to those delta areas which are each year refreshed with a new soil through the erosion of the 
high lands. Robbery of such soils may go on, to a large extent, with imr|unity. But wh re 
scientific farming has to be carried on, men succeed in so far as they repay the soil genero¬ 
usly for that which they have taken from it. You remember the old rhyme, Old Mother Hub¬ 
bard went to the cupboard to fetch her poor dog a bone, but when she got there the 
cupboard was bare, and so the poor dog got none. 

The soil is like a cupboard and its condition to-day is reduced to that of old 
Mother Hubbard. 

In the olden days oddly enough land was cultivated to give the village population 
the food it needed. Firewood came from the common grazing grounds and forests, and 
slack times were spent in manufacturing from raw products articles for household use 
or for export, only if there was a market near, to which safe export was possible over 
the bad roads, perhaps infested with robbers. The production of food was a community 
enterprise and the proper treatment of the soil with irrigation and manure was a commu¬ 
nity responsibility. But with the insatiable demand of the modern city, with the coming 
of easy means of communication, all that is gone. He who can steal most from the soil 
and ship it off in return for money survives, and his less fortunate neighbour perishes. 

For the sake of convenience we may divide the foods for which we are depen¬ 
dant upon the soil into those that maintain life and those that give energy or power. 
It is a rough division but it will serve our purpose. Into those which give energy fall 
the fats, the starches and sugars or carbohydrates largely manufactured from the air, 
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the water in the soil, and the sun. Into those that maintain life fall all those which 
rebuild the living cells of which our bodies are made. P'or all living matter is cellular 
and all living cells contain Nitrogen and are in some manner dependent upon those 
peculiar substances known as vitamins. Without these there can be no life and the 
soil is the only available source of Nitrogen. Iron, lime, potassium, sulphur, phos¬ 
phorus and magnesium, and the other elements which compose the animal and human 
body must also be drawn by plants from the soil. To continue indefinitely taking any 
of these life-forming elements from the soil, without adequately replacing them, is 
robbery, not merely of the soil itself, but of the future generations which have to live 
upon it. Thus the damage done, as in the District of Birbhum, and over large parts of 
India today, is irreparable. It is well to remember that everything you see around 
you, your friends, your animals, your clothes, your books, your furniture, the food you 
eat and the fuel you use, all represent a drain upon the soil of your country, or of 
some one else’s. 

In the olden days enough pulse and sugarcane was grown in Birbhum to satisfy 
the needs of the community. No food was exported. Now rice is, with a few exceptions, 
the only crop. The growing of a rabi crop demands community effort in irrigation, ex¬ 
cept where one man is rich enough to do things for himself. Of this rice little or 
nothing finds its way back to the fields. Ease of communication enables the mindleman 
to purchase the bulk of it and to ship it off to (Calcutta, or to the coal fields, and the waste 
products which the soil needs pass in the form of dung and urine down the sewer into the 
river, Even of that portion which remains in the village and is consumed there, the waste is 
deposited round about the houses, or is thrown into the tanks and, in any case, is, for the most 
part, lost to the soil. Of the straw some is sold for thatch, some is eaten by bullocks and the 
waste is either burnt or littered in open pits in the village in such a way that it becomes of 
little use to the soil even when it is returned. The urine is lost inside the village resi¬ 
dential area. The very mode of cooking and eating the rice is one which the Chinaman 
rightly docs not tolerate, the rice water being thrown away or given to the cattle. At 
death neither man nor cow returns to the soil whence they came. The hides of the cows 
find their way to the West and the bones to Japan. Both contain valuable soil consti¬ 
tuents. Each man digs a pit where he likes, from which ho takes the earth to bnild his 
house, and leaves it to be filled with rejected, decaying matter, which properly treated 
would have gone to enrich the soil. 

Of all thieves the cities are the most ruthless. In the race to satisfy their demands 
the present individualistic type of society, with its enslavement of the uneducated 
masses, its lawsuits, its lack of culture and of all finer feelings and ideals, has completely 
obliterated the old common life in which all, from the Brahman at the top to the labourers 
at the bottom, were servants of the common welfare. Nowa-days, in the scramble for 
gold and power, nutritious food, sanitary considerations and civic amenities are sacrificed. 
The soil is given no chance to do its part, and poverty and disease, famines and fighting 
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in law-courts, complete the dismal picture, When the diet is incomplete and insufficient, 
the life and energy of the people is sapped, and community effort comes to an end, then 
malaria, mosquitoes, flics and harmful bacteria have free play. The uncleaned tanks form 
death traps and railway embankments are allowed to assist the work of the Anopheles. 
Rivers that were once easy flowing, navigable streams have silted up. The trees, th^ 
once held the soil to the uplands which were not (it for cultivation, found a value in 
towns when the railways and roads made transport feasible, and were cut down merciless^^"^’ 
Thereupon the heavy rains quickly washed the upper soil away, filled up the streai^ 
with the underlying sand and only the raw, red, baking desert is left. Worst of all, per¬ 
haps, is the continual drain of the best brains and bodies, all products of the soil, from 
the villages into the cities, leaving only the idlers, the aged, or the enslaved to quarrel, 
to oppress, or to starve, according to their position. 

I have drawn a grim picture. But any of you who are students of history will 
be able to point to many parallels in the past. The breakdown of rural community life 
in England and in Rome, with the growth of the big .city, was naturally followed by ten¬ 
ant farming and absentee landlordism. Such tenant farming is always disastrous for the 
soil. The tenant has J^no permanent interest in its fertility and only carries on those 
activities which will give him a living without bringing on a rise in his rent. The city 

takes all and returns little or nothing of real value to the soil. Hut worst of all, that 

spirit of independence, of good fellowship, of common suffering and service, of common 
recreation, rejoicing and worship disappears, and a far more primitive life, not unrelated 
to that of the cave man in spite of what are called the amenities of civilisation, takes 
its place. 

I cannot do more than sketch the remedies for the present situation. That there 
are remedies, and that it is possible to rebuild the old community life on a broader basis, 

I am firmly convinced. It is not a case of going back, except to draw on the old ex¬ 
perience, but rather of going forward. First of all, there is no need to wait for Govern¬ 
ment initiative. The spirit of freedom, which is the spirit of community life, springs 
from the demand of the people themselves. Outside agencies can stimulate that demand, 

they can encourage its growth, they can water the tender plant and fertilise the soil, 

but they cannot dictate freedom. Secondly the problem is an all round problem. There 
is no one solution, though, once the right spirit has been quickened, solution of all pro¬ 
blems becomes possible. 

Let me give you some instances. Once we tried a temperance campaign. When 
I asked a Santal why he went nightly to the toddy shop for his drink, he answered 
that, if I could suggest any other way of giving him the feeling that he had a belly-full 
for such a small sum, he was ready to adopt it. ''How else”, he said, "can I forget my 
hunger and my troubles ? After a good drink I feel like a Raja.” The charka was tried 
together with the growing of cotton, but neither the soil nor the present methods of 
cultivation admit of cotton growing. Nor can a man fill his belly on the charka, and 
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the chief trouble in Birbhum is empty bellies. On the other hand, the community spirit 
is there and only waits for development. "Show us how to co-operate in our irrigation,” 
say the chashas. "Will you help us to improve our dairy cattle ?” say the gowalas. "We 
gather the raw hides and send them to Calcutta and have to buy back the finished lea¬ 
ther if we want to make anything,’’ say the muchis. "We cannot get good medicine or 
treatment for our sick,” or again, "We are willing to supply the labour and the carts if 
you will help us to put our road in order.” "We’ll gather Rs. 500 tomorrow for a co¬ 
operative store if you will provide us with a storeman whom we can trust,” said the 
panchayat in a Muhammadan village. You sec it is that element of mutual trust which 
is being destroyed and which must be revived as the basis of all community endeavour. 

How were we to help all these people to help themselves ? Some warned us agai¬ 
nst using Government Agencies. But could we let the villagers go on starving artd die ? 
We decided to apply for help wherever willing help was forthcoming. For the weavers 
we received it from a private agency. For the muchis and the chashas, the Research 
Tannery in Calcutta, the veterinary Department, and the local Agricultural Officer gave 
us invaluable assist nice. In the Hindu villages, where once the community spirit was 
strongest, there is most opposition to combined effort. Somehow, perhaps owing to their 
comparatively varied diet, more social habits and greater adaptability, the Muhammadan and 
Santal are seen to be surviving where the Hindu is rapidly dying out. Nevertheless I 
feel there is still hope for all. "Give me the small children } in ten years 1 will turn 
your traditions upside down,” said a great educator. Our experience shows that in the 
matter of sanitation of villages, whilst the older boys scoff and the parents are cynical, 
the small boys, once their imagination is touched, will carry out a given programme and 
eventually win their own elders to community activity. 

T>et me repeat again, there ia no universal panacea, no catchword cure. Agricul¬ 
tural ads^ance alone is not necessarily beneficial. Improvement in method may mean no 
more than improved exploitation of soil or neighbour for selfish benefit. Elementary edu¬ 
cation of a kind which the people will welcome and which they can afford, must go hand 
in hand with community organisation for buying and selling, for manufacturing and irri¬ 
gation, for cultivation and sanitation. Nor is it merely a matter of forming co-operative 
societies, though it is (juite true that there is a close relation between the spirit in which 
a successful co-operative society is started and that which must lie behind any genuine 
community life. 

If only the right spirit is there, or if the right spirit can be infused, there need 
be little difficulty. And for the young man of to-day there is no higher calling than 
that of trained village worker. But, we should remember, there is no calling which de¬ 
mands such rigorous training, or so much self-discipline. First of all, the village worker 
should be able to support himself by his own hands as well as to be of all round ser¬ 
vice to the people. The day had gone when people imagined that boys fresh from school 
or college could revolutionise village life without any attempt to study the villager's 
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point of view, to sympathise with his sufferings, to bind up his wounds and 'to enter into 
his most intimate life. Progress must be from the bottom up, and isuch a worker must 
be willing and able, as Mahatma Gandhi has pointed out, not merely to do the sweeper's 
job himself, but to show the sweeper how to do it better. And above all it is for hin: 
to hold up before the villagers the standard of a pure and selfless life. 

Denmark has its co-operative production ; Yorkshire has its co-operative consul 
mers’ association ; and in America co-operation in the accumulation of wealth is making 
rapid progress ; but it should be for India to lead the way towards co-operation for 
life, for a fuller and more abundant life, both spiritual and material, because the memory 
of such a life in the past is not yet dead and the will to sacrifice material acqui¬ 
sition for the pursuit of high ideals and spiritual gain is, perhaps, more alive in the 
soil of India to day than anywhere else in the wide world. 

EDITOR'S NOTE 

This Lecture was delivered under the auspices of the Viswabharati Samniilaui, 
as one of a series of extension lectures of the Viswabharati University, at the Ram- 
mohan liibrary, on the 28th July last, Rabindranath Tagore presiding. 

The president, in introducing the lecturer, said that Mr. Elrahirst had first gradu¬ 
ated in history at Cambridge, then he went to work on a farm in America in order 
to acquire a practical training in Agriculture, and was now come to dedicate his talents 
to the service of his fellow men where they were most needed. He has settled down 

amongst the chashas of Surul as one of themselves, not with the idea of bringing down 

his life to their level, but of raising them to his. In spite of all the declamation we 
hear about the dignity of labour, there is no dignity in the dull, grinding routine which 
reduces the rustic intellect into an object of scorn all the world over. The Art of 
Agriculture must be rescued from her present plight and raised to the honourable 
position she had attained in* the days of Janaka, the saintly king, who was equally 
assiduous in his cultivation of the Brahma-vidya on the one hand, and the ploughing 
of the soil with his own hands, on the other. Pursuing his quest, Mr. Elmhirst came, 
not to show how to make more money out of crops, but to put Agriculture in its proper 
place in the scheme of Indian community life. 

In summing up at the end of the lecture, the President referred to the cycles which 
characterise the processes of world life. There is the cycle of the rising of water as 
cloud and its descent back to the enrth as rain ; the cycle of the inspiration of oxygen 
and expiration of carbonic acid gas by the animal, supplemented by the opposite plant 
action which returns the oxygen to the air. These keep air and water fresh and pure 
and fit to sustain life. The Lecturer had impressively pointed out how vitally nece¬ 
ssary is the cycle of drawing out and putting back, in the case of the soil, in order 

that life may continue to find its sustenance therefrom ; and not only that but in the 

case of human life how essential it is that there should be the cycle of accepting bene- 
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fit from and rendering service to the communitj. The President observed that, in the 
case of the animal, whose range is confined within space, its relations of give and take 
with the soil are automatically regulated.—Man. however, ranges over time as well, and hai 
behind him the accumulations of his history. His towns and cities, the growth of time, 
have interposed artificial barriers between him and the soil, both material and spiritual, 
on which he lives, so that the cycles which coccern his life have been interrupted. It is 
no use discussing whether towns and cities are good or bad,' they are inevitable. But 
unless civilised man can find methods and take steps to restore these cycles to their 
natural completeness, it will mean death. 

Mr. Elmhirst, the President went on to say, has experienced how the lack of proper 
means of satisfying physical hunger drives the Santal to drink. The same is true in 
every department of the starved life of India. Because the village life has become dis¬ 
mally deficient in healthy recreation and festivity, the unsatisfied of the villager are 
leading him into every kind of immoral indulgence. In our National life, also, because 
we are wanting in the determination and discipline requisite for rendering true service 
to tlie motherland, we are impelled to drown the pangs of our unsatisfied conscience in 
the intoxication of political outcry and agitation. 

Young men, who left their studies with the avowed intention of devoting themselves 
to vilLago work, have been to Surul before. But, the President had to say it with shame 
their enthusiasm mainly took the form of getting up excited meetings and lecturing 
others on their duty, and listen only so long as they could continue to imagine that some 
mysterious inlluence would bring about the realisation of their political dreams, while 
they waited. Mr. Elmhirst, on the other hand, loved his fellow men, not abstract ideas. 
He was to be found at the village fields, in the villager’s cottages, helping them with 
their work, studying their vital needs, ministeaing with his own hands to their wounds. 
He did not hesitate to accept help wherever it was available because in these Birbhum 
villages he found men at death’s door, and it was to help to '’save them that he was 
here. He belonged to the world of humanity, not to any particular nationality, and the 
President exhorted his countrymen to accept him and his work as their very own. 

The Modekn Review 
October —1922, Pp. 437-43 
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Famine 


Famines are directly caused by drought, and to a lesser extent by floods. In the human 
body, there is very often a proved connection discernible between moral and spiritual, and 
physical conditions. Hut no causal connection has yet been established between' human unri¬ 
ghteousness add sdcb a natural phenomenon as drought, though we do not deny the possibi¬ 
lity of such a Conriection. A causal connection has been established between drought and 
the denudation of forest area'«, which latter is the work of human hands. Beyond this a sci¬ 
entific thinker will not go, though the popular belief in India connects drought with unri¬ 
ghteousness on the part of both rulers and the ruled. 

But though rainfall is at present beyond human control, much can be done by canal and 
well irrigation to counteract the effects of drought. Some work in this direction has been 
done by Government, but very much more could have been done and can still be done. 
Droughts are not peculiar to India, but fre(j[uent and devastating famines are. But Govern¬ 
ment is blind or protends to be blind to its own faults ; as none are so blind as those who 
will not see. The Gold Standard Reserve fund formed out of the profits of the coinage of 
rupees now amounts to 16 millions sterling or 21 crores of rupees. This amount has come 
entirely from the pockets the people by means of the dishonest rupee, which is intrinsically 
worth about nine annas, and should be devoted entirely to the improvement of their condition. 
Irrigation, sanitation and education are their special needs at present, 

The land revenue should be permanently settled throughout India, as was at one time 
promised by Government, so that people may devote all their energy aud capital to the impr¬ 
ovement of their land in the full belief that the fruits of their labour willl not be snatched 
away from them. 
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Improved methods of agriculture should be introduced. In order to make this possible, 
people should be roused from their apathy, fatalism, and lethargy, by universal free education 
which will also enable them to acquire information on agricultural subjects. Without this 
indispensable means of amelioration, the agricultural departments and colleges and publicati¬ 
ons of Government do good almost entirely to highly paid European officials, thus serving 
as fresh channels for draining away India’s wealth. In fact whatever scheme for India’s good 
Government propounds is sure in the first place to benefit Englishmen, as the very first idea is 
to employ highly paid white men—-the benefit to India being oftener than not a doubtful 
entity. 

The export of grain should be regulated. We are not rich enough to compete on e<iual 
terms witn European countries in the purchase of grain. So what we consider famine rates, 
Europe considers cheap. And our railways professedly constructed for tho prevention of 
famine, help in the perpetuation of famine prices by facilitating the export of grain. 

If we can I'evive our industries we can keep our wealth in our own hands, nay, we can 
even, later on, bring wealth into India from foreign lands. If we be richer than now, we can 
keep our own grain in the country. The swadeshi boycott movement is calculated to achieve 
this object. 

A revival of our industries will also serve to divert a large number of weavers, black* 
smiths, t^c., from entire dependence on land. 

Not that we admit that the Indian Empire is overpopulated, or that it cannot maint¬ 
ain a much larger number of people by agriculture alone. The birth rate for India is 75 per 
1, 000 ; less than the average birth rate of all Europe ; and the death rate is much higher 
than in western lands. The Indian Empire contains only 170 persons to the square mile. 
England contains 550 persons per square mile. In the Indian empire 450,000 square miles of 
cultiirable land are at persent uncultivated. No doubt here as in all other countries some 
tracts are congested. The remedy is free emigration to more thinly populated areas by educa¬ 
tion and fair inducements. Even by ordinary methods of agriculture India can support a 
much larger population than she does now, if the laud revenue be permanently settled, if 
the export of grain be regulated, and if people are induced to migrate from congested areas 
to thinly populated tracts by promises of permanent tenures. Ilut Indian agriculture is 
universally admitted to be capable of an indefinite degree of improvement. Our land can 
support a very much larger population than now. 


Tiik MoDKUJf Revikw, 1907 



The Impending Famine 
And Our Duty 


Wc are on the verge of another famine and the next few weeks will decide whe¬ 
ther India will have to face another of those visitations which have of late been thinn¬ 
ing its population and causing much great misery all round. Already the outlook has 
assumed a very grave aspect. In most parts of the country the kharif harvest has near¬ 
ly gone and the prospects of the rabbi greatly injured. Prices are fast rising every¬ 
where and reports of people in villages having nothing to do and feeling all the miseries 
of hunger and starvation are already coming in from every side. Anxiety seems to be 
written on every face and the cry of despair is being heard everywhere. AVhat will 
happen, is the question every one is asking and the situation demands anxious conside¬ 
ration on the part of both the Government and the people. The resources of the people 
are now not what they were in former famines, and if the calamity comes it will be more 
acutely felt than even the famine of 1900. Looking back at the history of Indian Famines 
during 'the last 150 years, we find that in the famine of 1770, one-third of the population 
of Bengal perished of hunger, Husbandmen not only sold their cattle and implements 
of husbandry, but also their sons and daughters, till no purchaser could be found even 
for the latter. Streets were piled up with corpses and even dogs and jackals could not 
feed upon them. Disease attacked the starving population, till in nine months one-third 
of the population was swept off. Between that year and 1838 the only great famine 
was that of Karnatak, but it did not affect the whole of India. In 1838 occurred a 
terrible famine in Upper India which is still remembered by the people as the Akal of ^ 
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damvat 1N5»4, in wliich, as in licngai, people sold their sons and daughters. In 1860-61 
there was another great famine in Upper India and in 1865-66 one in Orissa, the latter 
claiming a fourth of the population of that Province. The famine of 1873-74 which 
came next was not so distressing as the one of 1877 when the mortality was about 40 
per cent from famine alone. Up to that year the efforts of Government in the matter 
of famine relief were not properly organized. In 1880 a Famine Commission was ap¬ 
pointed and its recommendations have formed the basis of relief in all subsequent famines. 
The principle adopted was that while life should be saved, the relief afforded should 
not be such as to demoralize the recipient. Between that date and 1897 there was no 
great famine, although there were droughts and scarcities in parts of India. In the famine 
of 189()-1897 the population affected was 40 millions. But even this famine was bea¬ 
ten in its intensity by the famine of 1 <899-1900. Those tracts of the country which had 
suffered in the former famine also suffered on this occasion. It affected an area of 
more than If-lacs of square miles and spread distress amongst 25 millions of people. 
There was not only scarcity of grain but also of water and fodder. The Government 
spent about 10 crores of rupees in famine relief, relieved about millions of people, 
and made advances to cultivators and suspended its revenue. About a crore of rupees 
was sent to India by foreign countries, England, Germany, America and China, all con¬ 
tributing to the gift. Since then the country has seldom known a good harvest, cither 
the kharif or the rabbi. At one time it is failure of the monsoon, at another excessive 
rain, then hail or frost, all destroying the hopes of the agriculturist. As matters stand, 
these frequent failures of crops have made him look upon these calamities as visitations 
of Providence which have come to stay. In former times if barley, rice or maize, the 
staple food of the masses, sold at mDre than Rs. 2 a maund, forthwith went up 
the cry of famine. Now till barley sold at 14 or 15 seers a rupee, rice at 8 or 9, 
and maize at 14 or 15, the poor took it patiently. But when even these rates 
go up, despair is seen everywhere, and it is to the credit of the .fortitude 
and resignation of temper of our people that they give no trouble either to their nei¬ 
ghbours or to the authorities, Caste and race considerations and self-respect prevent many 
a starving peasant and artizan from soliciting charity or even accepting it when offered. 
In every town and village will be found men and women of the classes which have seen 
better days preferring death by starvation to stretching their hands for relief from stran¬ 
gers or even their own kinsmen. The Hindu knowing that it is past karma which has 
brought it about suffers quietly. The Mahomedan attributes it to fate (kismat). The 
popular Hindu belief, however, is that it is due to the kali age, and the Hindu Sastras 
support the belief, however unmeaning or crude it may appear to modern educated minds. 
There can, however, be no doubt of the fact that the physical aspect of the country has 
so greatly changed as to make these famines and droughts more common than before, for 
S3 shown above while there was a famine once in 15 years in former times, say 25 years 
igo, now there is a famine every year in one part of India or the other, and in the whole 
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country every five or seven years. And the question arises are the causes of these fre¬ 
quent famines merely physical, i. e, pressure of population upon an already exhausted soil, 
want of thrift in the people, denudation of forest areas and the change in the raetereolo- 
gical conditions of the country, or do they lie elsewhere also ? If so, where ? Famine 
Commissions have set more than once to advise Government about famine relief. Money 
has been liberally spent for the purpose. But the condition of the great mass of the rural 
population does not seem to have improved, and there is little hope of their not being the 
first victims of future famines. Under such circumstances the causes must be sought 
deeper down in the moral condition of the people. 

In the Mahabharata in a graphic account of the coming Kali age given by Rishi 
Markendeya to king Yudhishthira, it was said that at the end of the cycle : 

“When the period to complete it is short, men become generally addicted to falsehood. 
Brahmans take up the office of sudras. Kshatriyas and vaisyas also be take themselves 
to duties other than those reserved for them. ^len become short-lived, weak in strength 
and energy and prowess, endowed with small might aiid diminutive bodies. Population 
dwindles away over large tracts of country. Women bring forth numerous progeny of 
low stature and bereft of good manners and righteous conduct. I''amine ravages the land. 
Kine yield little milk while trees become infested with crows and other birds and yield 
little fruits and flowers. Persons wearing the garb of religion and filled with avarice 
and ignorance, receive charity and afflict the people of the earth. Brahmans falsely assu¬ 
ming the garb or ascetics earn wealth by trade. Afraid of taxes people become decei¬ 
vers. The asylums of ascetics become full of sinful wretches ever applauding a life of 
dependence. The god of rain docs not pour forth showers in season and seeds that are 
scattered on earth do not sprout forth. ^Merchants and traders become full of guile and 
sell large (juantities of goods by false weights and measures. Men rob the wealth that 
has been deposited with them proving false to their trust. Boys are overtaken with decay 
in their sixteenth years and look old men. (Mahabharata, Chap,. 138, \’ana Parva) 

In another place it is said: 

“Towards the end of this period men will become wedded to avarice, wrath, ignorance 
and lust, cherish animosities towards each other, desiring to take each other’s lives. And 
they will till lands and dig banks of streams and sow grains there. People will be full of 
anxiety as regards means of living. Men and women will show little toleration towards 
each other. No one will trust another and people will neglect those who depend upon 
them. Meteors will flash through the air. Men will perform friendly offices only for 
the sake of gain and everybody will be in want. And people abandoning their occupa¬ 
tions in towns and cities will wander about uttering, ‘O father,’ 'O son, (“Mahabharata, 
Vana Parva, chap. 140.) 

The great medical writer Charaka also speaking of the caus€.s of destruction of 
towns and villages says that: 
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^‘Changes in the air, water, soil and time (seasons) of a country bring on diseases 
which ruin large tracts of the country. This perversity in air and the rest has unrighteous¬ 
ness (adharina) for its root. That unrighteousness has for its root sinful acts committed 
before. The source of both these (unrighteousness and sinful acts) are faults of the 
understanding. They are as follows-When the foremost inhabitants of the country, cities 
towns and villages, transgressing righteousness set people on the path of unrighteousness, 
their dependents and those that depend upon the latter living in the cities and provinces 
and those that make commerce their profession enhance I that unrighteousness. Then 
that unrighteousness violently causes the disappearance of righteousness. Upon this the 
people bereft of righteousness arc abandoned by the deities. Unto those persons thus 
bereft of righteousness having unrighteousness for their principal characteristic, the 
seasons become perverted, abandoned by the deities. Through this the gods do not pour 
rain unto them in due time or if they do, they do perversely. The air docs not blow 
pi’operly. 'I'he earth discovers perverse conditions, the water in rivers, canals and tanks 
di’ies up, herbs and plants abandoning their own nature become perverted. In consc- 
(pience of this, towns and villages become destroyed through touch and use-” (Charaka 
Sanhita. Viinana Khanda chap. ^3.) 

These descriptions arc not mere efforts of the imagination and seem to be more or 
less applicable to India of to-day, and the only inference that can be suggested is that 
the writers had either observed those conditions in the India of these days or had in 
their miud’.s eye the future that was in store for it. That famines and droughts used to 
prevail in ancient times also appears from the fact that once at a time of flood, certain 
rishis quarrelled oversome stalks of lotus which had been eaten by their companions 
and that other rishis ate forbidden food. In the Bhagavad Gita we are told! 

‘‘The creator of the world having created living beings with sacriflee, told them 
to prosper with it, saying this shall be your milch cow. Do you cherish the gods with 
it and let the gods cherish you. Thus supporting each other you will get supreme 
feljcity. Nourished by sacrifice the gods will give you objects of enjoyment. Creatures 
come from food, food comes from rain, rain from sacrifice, and sacrifice from religious 
acts, enjoined in the Vedas.” 

Mami Also Says 

“The libation of clarified butter thrown into the fire, goes on to the sun, from the 
sun is produced rain, from rain food, and from food living creatures. 

This would indicate a decay in the spirit of true religion everywhere to be the 
cause of all these perversities of the seasons, year after year. A low state of living 
due to poverty and ignorance, bad cultivation of the exhausted soil, chronic indebtedness, 
want of thrift, inadequate supply of water through tanks apd wells, absence of 
improvement in agriculture are only the apparent causes of famine. But the prime 
cause of all is, as Charaka says, decay of righteousness in the people, and their leaders. 
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Those who have received the light of modern education may look upon these ideal 
as those of dreamers. But the great mass of the people attribute the present trouble! 
more to moral and less to physical causes. 

The remedy lies in the improvement of the moral tone of Indian society, not i 
task of immediate accomplishment for the reformer or the Philanthropist, and yet om 
without whose accomplishment there seems to be little hope of the country seeing bettei 
days. A beginning may, however, be made by reform in the direction of charity. This 
will be the first step in the right direction. Speaking of the coutributions of natives o: 
India towards the relief of the famine of 1900, the late Viceroy said:— 

careful observation of the figures and proceedings in each province compels m( 
to say that in my opinion, native India has not yet reached as high a standard o 
practical philanthropy or charity as might be expected. Though private wealth in Indii 
is not widely distributed, its total volume is considerable. If Englishmen in all part; 
of the world can be found as they have been found twice in three years willing t< 
contribute enormous sums for the relief of India on .the sole ground that its people 
are the suftering fellow-subjects of the same Queen, it surely behoves the inori 
affluent of the native community not to lag behind in the succour of those who are o 
their own race atid creed.”-Speech in Legislative Council, dated 9tl 
October, 1900. 

There is some truth in the above, as the experience of the famine of 1900 shows. Ther 
although individual effort in the shape of distribution of relief was largely in evidence ii 
most parts of the country, there was no organized effort on any scale worth the name except 
on the part of Christian Missionaries and in places of the Arya Samaj. There is a great dea 
of private charity in the country. For instance, in Benares alone there are some 30( 
annarsatras ( feeding houses ), whore thousands of people are daily fed, in some upoi 
dishes which many a middle-class man might well envy. The <iuantity of dry graii 
that is daily distributed there also comes to several hundred maiinds. In llardwai 
Rishikesh, Ayodhya and other sacred places, it is the same. In Rishikesl 
where two would suffice, there are now about half a dozen establish ments fo 
the free distribution of food to beggars and sadhus, so much so that a large prop 
ortion of these men go there only to fatten upon charity and swell the ranks of the idh 
and the mischievous. In all these places of pilgrimage the amount spent in charity, comei 
to several lacs in the month and, if properly directed, can support several millions of peo 
pie in times of famine and scarcity and be suflScient for the construction of relief works it 
the shape of wells and tanks, which according to the Sastras will be better charity that 
merely feeding religious men upon dishes more fitted for men of the world than for men 
dicants. Therefore at this juncture when the country is on the brink of a dire calamity, i 
behoves men of light and leading everywhere to come forward and do all they can towards 
reforming the charities of the country, organize them and give them a proper direction. Thej 
should be as much on the alert as the Government, and devise plans of famine relief suite! 
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to the condition of each class of people. There are moreover hundreds of men of wealth and 
position in the learned professions, business, Government service, everywhere, who, while they 
are very liberal in public subscriptions in which ofiSciala of Government take the initiative 
seldom prove so on occasions of famine. In fact, had it not been for their ladies who are 
still devoted to deeds of charity, they would not be giving the little they do now. The less 
educated and common people show better examples in this respect and are more liberal. But 
their charity is not properly organized and is not unoften misdirected. If, therefore, a start 
were made in this direction, it would have a good moral effect all round, improving the tone 
of the recipients of relief and stimulate the devotion of money in channels where it would 
do greater good than now. With the improvement in the moral tone of society, there will be 
less demand for relief from outside, and we shall be rising in the estimation of other nations 
as being able to support our own poor in times of scarcity. 

For this purpose I would have small syndicates or committees formed of the leading 
men of the place for regulation of charity, if the members themselves set the example by 
raising a fund amongst themselves for charity and devote it in a proper manner, they will 
soon bo able to influence the founders of the larger charities of the place to entrust the latter 
to their management. In Benares, for instance, if the leading men formed a syndicate for 
the relief of famine and started with a few thousand rupees for the relief of persons who 
really need relief, the founders of the bigger charities would soon be willing to let them also 
manage the latter. As it is, the intentions of the founders of these institutions to depend 
upon low paid officials. Only the other day one of the ministers of a Native State wrote 
to me to have the house owned by them in Benares repaired under my supervision, simply 
because although they had their servants they could not sufficiently trust them. If there 
were a syndicate for the regulation of public charities in Benares, such a difficulty would 
seldom occur. In another instance where a large sum of money had been bequeathed by 
will for feeding Brahmans, the executor would not devote any portion thereof for the pur¬ 
pose, but would give the whole of it for a burning ghat, because, as he did not care to be the 
daily witness of fights and quarrels amongst the recipients of his charity over articles of food. 

In many of these institutions in Benares which are meant for the feeding of poor 
students, the persons in charge prepare food at a time when the students are attending their 
schools and distribute it to their friends by the time the schools are over. Then, again, alth¬ 
ough the founder never contemplated the distribution of food to vagabonds and idlers, yet it 
is done because of the absence of supervision. The same is the case in other places also. 
There is so ranch charity in the country to relieve the poor in times of famine and scarcity 
that outside help should scarcely be needed. Only it should be properly applied and 
regulated. 

One of the most difficult questions at such times is the regulation of the export 
of food grains from India to other parts of the world. Free trade, though it profits 
the latter, yet leaves poor India depicted of its grain stores and makes the horrors 
of a famine felt much more keenly than in former days when exports were not so 
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considerable. In the famine of 189G-97 the coarser food grains seldom went higher 
than 12 seers a rupee and people could somehow live. Now although famine has 
not yet declared itself, the price of gram, barley, and juar is not lower than ten seers 
a rupee. What it will be a few weeks hence nobody can say. The latter half of the 
nineteenth century was especially unfortunate in the matter of famines, and against 
five famines of its first quarter, two in its second, six in its third, it suffered from 

eighteen in its last quarter. The 20th century promises to be still worse, for as I 

have said above, never since 1901 have we had a normal year. And yet during all 
these years the exports of food grains have gone up by leaps and bounds. Ten 
years ago these exports of wheat and rice were not at all what they are now. The 
average annual export of wheat now comes to about 7 lacs of tons and of rice 

about 17 lacs. This year in spite of bad harvests the exports have been heavier. 
There has, it is true, been a great increase in the area of land under food grains' 
cultivation. Ilut it has been at the expense of fodder crops and in food grains also 
of grains principally required for export at the expense of the people themselves. It 
is, therefore, worth serious consideration whether the Government should not do some¬ 
thing to regulate the export grain trade of the country and save its people from 

starvation in times of famine. When railways did not so easily carry the produce of 
the country from one part to another or to the sea to bo shipped off to foreign ports, 
the effects of a famine though felt keenly were only felt in the particular locality 

affected. Now in spite of protective works in the shape of railways, they are immedia¬ 
tely felt all over the country. In the last four years there has been the enormous rise 
of 150 per cent, in the export of wheat and of 15 per cent, in that of millets and 
other coarse produce. India is now the great supplier of food to not only England, but 
also to Germany, Japan, the United States of America, East Africa, Mauritius, the Philli- 
pines, Ceylon, the Persian Gulf and ether countries of the world. But this instead of 
being a thing to be proud of, leaves a feeling of regret when the frc(iuency of famines 
and droughts in the country is considered. If the Government can check the exports, 
it can, in the interests of the country and its starving people, levy duties upon them 
so as to make it unprofitable to take the grain of India outside. 

The question was considered in the famine of 1890-97, but nothing was done. 

Sooner or later the problem will have to be faced. In the meantime it is the duty of 
the Indians to do something to supply grain to their starving countrymen at least at 

the present prices for some time to come. For this purpose, as in the case of 

regulation of charities, syndicates should immediately be formed in all large centres 
with proper capital to buy and store up grain and sell it to the poor at a cer¬ 
tain fixed price up to a certain quantity. By this means they will be affording subs¬ 
tantial relief to those who cannot beg and yet would be able to tide* over the present 
situation with a little help. It would also have a good effect upon the market as well 
6 
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as prevent combinations amongst grain dealers to raise prices. It is done in several 
Native States and could easily be done everywhere in British India also. 

The next important question is the improvement of the water supply. A very large 
portion of the country, especially the whole of Upper India, is dependent upon irrigation 
either from wells or canals. The Government has built large cannals in several parts 
of the country at a total cost of some 45 crores of rupees and derives from them a 
net annual income of more than one crorc. Its policy as settled by the Famine Commi¬ 
ssion of inOO is that protective railways should now give place to protective irrigation 
works in the shape of storage tanks, reservoirs and irrigation wells. This policy has 
yet to be carried out in practice. Tlie great drawback in the employment of private 
capital in the construction of these works is that in places where the revenue is periodi¬ 
cally revised, the settlement officer does not in practice allow for the improvement in the 
productive power of the land assessed and its annual higher out-turn on account of well 
irrigation. The orders of Government are not carried out by throwing the burden of 
proving what portion of the improvement is due to the irrigation from wells and what to 
other causes upon the landholder who is thus virtually deprived of the benefit of his labour 
and is prevented from investing money in the excavation of wells or tanks. In perma¬ 
nently-settled districts this is not the case. There you see good stone masonry wells all 
round. Not so in districts where the settlement is revised every thirty years. The matter, 
therefore, deserves consideration, and all that is necessary is that the declared intention of 
the Government should be carried out in practice. Large portions of the country are 
even now beyond the reach of canal irrigation, and well irrigation is the only means of 
saving their people from famine. 

We are told that unless the people of India learn thrift and self-help, they will 
never be safe from the effects of famines and droughts. With an average income of three to 
four rupees a month which is all that a labourer gets in village, it is a little too much to ex¬ 
pect him to be thrifty, He has not got any surplus money to waste and all that he can 
manage to do in good years is to keep body and soul together, and when famine comes, 
he has either to look forward to death from starvation or acceptance of relief from Govern¬ 
ment It is the abject poverty of the people, their want of diversity of employment, and 

sole dependence of agriculture, rather than want of thrift, which makes their position so 
miserable at the first pinch of famine and scarcity. In former times when rents used to 
be collected in kind, it was not so bad. Now, when the Government revenue has to be 
paid in cash, the landlords’ rent must also be paid in cash and the agriculturist must 
convert his grain into cash for the purpose. In one respect high prices of grain prove 

useful to him in that he gets more money than formerly, but they also tell upon him the 

other way in that if he has to buy or borrow grain from his money-lender, as he often 
has to do, he has to pay more heavily for it than before. The Government grants 
him taccavi for purchase of seeds and bullocks and during the last famine more than 
2 crores of rupees were given in this way. It also suffered a loss of some six croies 
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ia its land revenue and spent about 10 crores in relief operations. But in a famine 
affecting whole tracts of the country', this is a mere drop in the ocean. The relief must 
come from the people themselves and it is because the time has come to largely supple¬ 
ment Government effort in this direction, that I have written this paper to draw early 
attention to the calamity that is in store for us and to the necessity of timely action. 

Those who live in towns have little idea of the misery a drought causes in rural areas. 

In towns people can get employment of some sort or other. In villages when once field 
operations are stopped, the occupation of almost the whole village is gone and the cry of 

despair is heard everywhere. Not being skilled labourers the people have no means of 

turning elsewhere for employment except on relief works where they get a mere dole. 
Having nothing to fall back upon, their only recourse is the village money lender who 
does not lend them money on such occasions as he has no hopes of recovering it in the 
near future. The prospect before them is thus very dark, and it should be the duty of 
all to come forward to their help at times like these. Much of their low' moral calibre 
is the result of poverty. This can only be relieved by providing them with diversity of oc¬ 
cupation, and for this it is not so much Government who should come forward to revive 
its dying industries and developing new ones. 

To sum up, I would draw public attention to the following ;—(1) There should be 
formed syndicates and associations of the leading men of each place to regulate public 
charity as well as to start relief works in the manner most suited to the wants and habits 
of the people. (2) Those who cannot or would not go to public relief works should bo 
given relief at home and provided with work suited to their capacities and position in 
life. (3) In all large centres grain depots should be opened by the leading men of the 
place for sale of grain to the poor up to a certain quantity at a certain price. (4) The 
export of food grains should be regulated by the imposition of suitable export duties. 
(5) Those who are spending money in charity in sacred places, should be induced tn spend 
it in the excavation of wells and tanks and other works of irrigation. (6) The Govern¬ 
ment should not raise its assessment because of improvement in the produce of land due 
to the construction of such wells. (7) Finally, the aim should be to make the mass of 
the people not depend solely upon agriculture, and for this purpose the capitalists of the 
country should devote much more money than they have done hitherto towards the revi¬ 
val of Indian industries. India will soon be passing through a great crisis, and the 
sooner this is realized by all its men of education and position, the better it is for both 
themselves as well as for the masses who look up to them for help and guidance. 

Baijnatji 
Modkrn Rkview 
November, 1907, pp. 419 24 



Mixed Foods 


The praises of mixed diet are often heard. But few people know the exact disadvan- 
taf'e of taking various kinds of food at the same meal. To them we commend the following 
passages from Chamber’s Journal : 

It is considered by many people that a mixed diet is necessary for the proper func¬ 
tioning of the digestive organs, and that digestion is thus more rapidly accomplished, and 
the food more completely assimilated, than when only one kind of food is taken. While it is 
true that we retjuire for the maintenance of health and the proper nourishment of the body 
the salts and the acids found in fruits and vegetables, the fats in cream and butter, and the 
carbohydrates in starchy foods, we do not need them in a heterogeneous mass. 

One of the chief causes of digestive disturbances is the mixing of foods which do not 
harmonise. There are several reasons for this. The process of digestion is a complicated 
one, and foods vax’y greatly in the time recpiired for their digestion-a fact some people do 
not realise. A ripe apple, for instance, is digested in a healthy stomach in one hour, while 
a cabbage takes from four to five hours should both these articles be taken into the stomach 
at the same time, both must remain there until they are digested, as they will become so 
intermingled in the process of digestion that they cannot possibly be separated. The apple 
digested and ready for absorption, if not absorbed, ferments, and flatulence and other disa¬ 
greeable symptoms of ordinary indigestion result. 

Raw food and cooked food, it is laid down, should not be eaten together. 

In the former the organic salts are unchanged, in the latter these salts undergo a 
distinct change in the process of cooking. One pound of raw food contains as much 
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nourishment as two pounds of cooked food, but the average person’s stomach is, as a rule 
quite unaccustomed to food in a raw state, and this fact is not generally observed when 
such food is eaten in addition to the cooked food which makes up the daily dietary. 
Digestive disturbance results in most cases, although in a healthy stomach the disagreeable 
feelings are more or less evanescent. 

Ayurvedic injunction and popular belief agree in holding that certain foods should 
not be taken together. In the article from which we have (juoted, it is said : “Milk and 
fruit, meat and milk, milk and raw vegetables do not combine well. Milk is best taken alone 

or in milk puddings, with oatmeal porridge,.‘ There is a tendency to over-cat in a 

mixed diet’** Yet some people, who eat heavy mixed meals day after day, wonder why 
they arc troubled with the disagreeable physical feelings that follow closely those who live 
to eat.” 

There are countries where the national diet is of the plainest kind. A notable 
example of this is Scotland, where a splendid type of manhood is reared on a simple diet, 
the basis of which is oatmeal porridge and milk. 

The plainer the living the higher the physical standard’ is just as true a saying as 
‘Plain living leads to high thinking;’ and no matter what the advocate of a mixed-food 
diet may say to the contrary, there is no disputing the fact that the nearer one gets to the 
mono-diet the better the health will be. At any rate, there is no necessity to mix to¬ 
gether those foods that radically disagree, as milk and meat, or acid fruits and starches. 

Till-; Mookux Review 
J i.LY— 191^0, Pp. 92-93 









The Industrial Problem 
In India State Aid— 
An Economic Council 
For India 


Among the more conspicuous features of Lord Curzon's Administration, a foremost 
place may justly be assigned to the advance he initiated in the economic policy of the 
State in India, as the final and definite outcome of the experience and developments of a 
long antecedent period. It was a most momentous advance; almost amounting to 
a radical departure } broad-based upon a close and careful survey of the economic situation 
in the country and its requirements. The material condition of the people of India, their 
growing poverty and resourcelessness, suggested a problem as serious and difficult as any 
a responsible Government in any country had ever to face. The danger of the position lay 
in the fact that the vast majority of the population depended upon the land for their daily 
bread; and the late Viceroy agreed with the Famine Commission of 1880 in thinking that 
as long as such dependence continued, the root of the evil must remain untouched. The 
same conclusion was most painfully borne in upon his Lordship’s mind by the sad ex¬ 
periences of the year 1809-1900, when a dreadful famine, the most calamitous of the 
century, afflicted the land. The development of agricultural industry on European methods 
was no doubt a most desirable and necessary scheme ; and no one would for a^^ moment 
under-rate the importance of a policy which aimed at such a result and sought to "maintain 
agricultural operations in the country at the highest attainable standard of agricultural 
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efficiency.” But Lord Curzon was convinced with the Famine Commissioners that agricul¬ 
tural improvement, on which official inquiry and efforts had so long been concentrated, 
could not alone be relied upon as a complete and effective remedy for the evils from which 
the country suffered. He held the view that economic salvation must be sought in a general 
movement of industrial upheaval, a thorough re-building, on newer lines, of the entire in¬ 
dustrial fabric of the country-embracing every branch of national industry, agriculture, 
manufactures, art-industries and trade. And in the conditions existing he considered it was 
the "supreme duty” of the State to assist to the full extent of its power in such a movement 
of industrial re-construction. 

Lord Cur/on evidently cherished no Free trade illusions. With him apparently, as 
Prince Bismarck, free-trade and protection were but categories of time and place. He re¬ 
jected as inapplicable to India the doctrinaire theory of laissez-faire which would restrict 
the functions of the State to the protection of person and property and the maintenance of 
peace and order. He thought that the circumstances of the country made it obligatory upon 
the State in India representing the collective strength of- the community, to render every 
legitimate encouragement and aid to the growth and expansion of the industrial life of the 
people in all its wide and varied range. He was deeply impressed with the boundless 
richness and variety of the material resources of the country and the vast potentialities 
of the future. He agreed with the Times that "for concerted and scientifically co-ordinated 
enterprise India offers a field second to none in the world”. Vigorous and well-arranged 
advance was necessary upon a broad front, and he was of opinion that one of India’s 
most urgent economic needs was a large and carefully considered scheme of state-aid in 
furtherance of such advance. Railways and Canals, the Telegraph and the Post were all 
no doubt important and helpful steps forward along the lino of necessary state-action ; 
but in his view, something more was required to meet the demands of the position,-a 
comprehensive constructive policy of state assisted economic progress extending to every 
field of industrial effort, a policy of direct, deliberate, and systematic promotion of in- 
sustrial enterprise in every form and shape. 

Thus, for the first time in the economic history of British India, we had such a 
clear and definite recognition on the part of a responsible statesman at the head of the 
Government of India of the solemn duty that lay upon the State in respect of the industrial 
progress of the country. Never before had there been such an unreserved acceptance on 
the part of the authorities of a plain national obligation in a matter of such vital con¬ 
cern, Famine succeeded famine in disastrous succession, each with a sadder story of 
suffering and distress. The perils of the situation were freely recognised j but the atti¬ 
tude of the Government of India in this regard had for years been one of non possumus. 
Evidently the Free-trade spell had lasted too long to sway the minds and suade the 
action of Anglo-Indian statesmen and administrators. And Lord Curzon’s Government,- 
whatever differences of view in other matters,-deserves well of the country for having 
had the courage to break through the traditions and lay down for the State in India an 
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economic plan of action of such breadth and wide range. The late Mr. Justice Ranade 
wa.s a strong advocate of such a policy. 

As a condition si tie t/iia non, however, precedent to the inauguration of such a policy 
of state^aid to national industry, it was evident that Government had need of expert 
inquiry and competent advice. The resources of the country were inexhaustible, but as 
yet undeveloped and for the most part unexplored. The people, left behind in the race 
and otherwise handicapped by reason of the exhausting policy, military struggles of a 
che«|uered historic past, were not in a position to utili/.e them by their own unaided 
efforts; their existing industries were but few and crude-survivals of a ship-wrecked 
past-the tillage of the soil and the simple subsidiary trades and crafts ; their industrial 
organizations, in a rudimentary condition ; and their industrial methods, primitive and waste¬ 
ful. lieing drawn prematurely and without the needful training and preparation into the vortex 
of the world’s competitive contest, and opposed to rivals working on an immeasurably 
higher plane of industrial officieney, they found themselves year after year less and less 
able to hold their own in the arena. All over the country, they were sinking-for want of 
timely help and proper guidance, starving Midas-like in fields of boundless extent for 
elVective state intervention-a field in which the llritish Government, as repesenting a higher 
civilization, was under a moral obligation to extend to the industrial life of the nation 
committed to its charge the needful .aid and support. 

European science and European experience had to be brought to bear on the situa¬ 
tion, and it was clear that careful investigiition, deliberation and experiment must precede 
efloctive action. It was necessary for Government before it could decide upon a praclical 
course of action-to be in possession, on the one hand, of carefully ascertained facts regard¬ 
ing the economic condition and resources of the country, as well as possible and 
promising lines of new development, and, on the other, to have competent and responsi¬ 
ble advice as to in what departments of the industrial field, at what exact points, 
and in what ways it could effectively and without avoidable risk of failure intervene 
andi assist in the general movement of advance. In other words, it required ( 1 ) a strong 
staff of trained investigators to collect, arrange and systematize the necessary data bearing 
on the economic problem and formulate reasoned conclusions, and ( 2 ) a representative 
board of qualified and responsible economic advisers to frame a practical programme based 
of (lualified and responsible economic advisers to frame a practical programme baaed on 
such investigation and with full knowledge of the people, their habits and aptitudes, 
their wants and wishes. A scientific staff and a consultative economic council were thus 
the preliminary requisites for an economic departure such as Lord Curzon’s Govern¬ 
ment had in view. 

In the self-governing countries of the West such a double machinery is usually provided 
when under parallel conditions -the State proposes to give assistance to national 
Industrial effort. About a quarter of a century ago all over Western Europe, when there 
was a severe agricultural depression caused by cheap imports of agricultural produce from 
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North America, Australia, La l*/ata and other countries, and falling prices, and it was 
clear that the crisis could only be met by a thorough reorganization of the agricultural in¬ 
dustry and the introduction of improved and scientific methods,—state-aid was invoked on 
behalf of such work of agricultural reconstruction, and the Governments concerned 
thought it necessary before giving such aid to create a double organization of investi¬ 
gation and advice to guide their action, such as has been indicated above ; and the 
organization so created still exists in these countries in full working order. 

"The Government of Bengal has had under consideration the question of the possi¬ 
bility of improving and developing the tisheries of Bengal. It is estimated that the annual 
production of fish in the United states of America is 1,000,000 tons ; in the British 
Isles, over that amount ; in Japan over 3 million tons. Bengal has an extensive sea-board 
and from the result obtained along the coast by small parties of fishermen working on 
crude lines and with small boats and nevci' venturing out far from shore, there is every 
promise of an abundant harvest if only the sea were properly exploited with the help of 
sufficient capital and enterprise. On the other hand in its estuaries, in its inland lakes, 
and above all in its magnificent system of rivers, Bengal has sources for fish-supply 
perhaps unrivalled in the world. In a country where famines occur, every measure of 

augmenting the food stores of the people from other sources must be a matter of 
supreme importance.” 

The Madras Government is also taking action in connection with the development 
of its West-coast fisheries. The Government ijuiries in contemplation : 

( 1 ) The question of instituting a special Industrial Survey of India under expert 
direction has been repeatedly pressed on the attention of Government. Dr. h'orbes Wat¬ 
son of the India Museum urged the desirability of such a survey in a pamphlet entitled 
“Industrial Survey of India” several years ago on behalf of European capital and European 
enterprise. “For the last half century”, wrote Dr. Watson, “it has been on all side.s con¬ 
stantly urged, that no radical reform in the agricultural or industrial condition of India 
can take place without an influx of European capita! and European enterprise and it has often 
been made a matter of surprise that neither of them has been supplied by 
England in the amount which could have been utilised by a country of such vast natural 
resources as India. It has been considered remarkable, that a country under British 
rule with full guarantees for the protection of life and property, has not attracted more 
of the super-abundant capital and enterprise of England although the means of commmiica- 
tion have recently been so much extended. The reason is that, however important all the 
conditions just enumerated may be, there is a still more indispensable requirement which 
must be satisfied before private capital and skill will come forward without a Government 
guarantee. This requirement is such a precise knowledge of the industrial resources and 

of the conditions of production of the country as will allow of a reasonable forecast of 
the success of the enterprise.” 

There is yet no separate Department entrusted with this kind of technical work. But 
numerous lines of inquiry are being fast opened out by official and other investigators; 

8 
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and the results as far as scientifically reached and tested are published from time to time 
by the Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of India. 

Dr. Watt’s Dictionary of the Economic Products of fndia compiled in 1885 1894 
deserves mention in this connection. It is intended to be a work of reference-accurate 
in its scientific details-for practical and commercial purposes. A revised edition of the 
Dictionary is at present under preparation : it contains a trust-worthy and ample resume 
of official and private inquiries regarding the economic products of India-supplying 
precise and comprehensive information regarding each economic product—its different 
varieties, the places and methods of its"production and commercial and industrial uses—as 
demanded by Dr. J^'orbes Watson many years ago on behalf ol European manufacturers 
and merchants. 

Some of the provincial Governments have also carried out partial surveys of this 
kind in their respective Provinces—notably the Government of Madras; and the results of such 
surveys are accessible to the public in the local Gazetteers. 

There is a machinery of expert enquiry and technical advice created for the most 
part during the past few years-from humbler beginnings to assist the Government of 
India in matters economic. It touches every point of the industrial compass, and com¬ 
prises in its wide sweep every branch of national industy-agriculture, mining, forestry, 
industries, industries and commerce-and communication. The new organization indicates 
with sufficient clearness the comprehensive policy of state aid in furtherance of the 
industrial and commercial development of the country on which the Government of India 
has embarked under Lord Curzon’s lead and guidance. 

Scientific inquiry and technical advice, however, only represent one side of the 
work. Scientific investigation and ascertainment of facts and conditions-collection and 
collation of all available data bearing on the question-this is of course a necessary pre¬ 
liminary condition-preliminary to the proper initial and prosecution of all practical effort, 
but nevertheless, forms factors a factor-essential undoubtedly but of subordinate importance 
in the practical problem. How such efforts should and can best be inaugurated—on what 
lines conducted—and by what means and agency-and with what aims and objects-these and 
the like are among the most determining considerations in the matter. Further, 
the limitations of such state-action and its ultimate purpose ought never to be 
lost sight of. The work is the people’s own work ; they must take it in hand and carry 
it on receiving in the first stages of effort and triahaid from the State only when neoessaiy 
and that, too, for a time only till they are able to do without it. "A good Government" 
says J. S. Mill, %ill give all its aid in such a shape as to encourage and nurture any 
rudiments it may find of a spirit of individual exertion. It will be assiduous in removing 
obstacles and discouragements to voluntary enterprise and in giving whatever facilities and 
whatever direction and guidance may be necessary ; its pecuniary means will be applied, 
when practicable, in aid of private efforts-rather than in supersession of them, and it will 
call into play its machinery of rewards and honors to elicit such efforts. Governmet 
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aid when given merely in default of private enterprise should be so given as to be as 
far as possible a course of education for the people in the art of accomplishing 
.great objects by individual energy and voluntary co-operation.” A scheme of state action 
which aims at any other result in this matter and seeks to concentrate the work in the 
hands of the State to the exclusion of the people-or to transfer the field of development 
other than indigenous enterprise offends againt all principles of justice and fair play. 

The work Government proposes to itself in this connection, is one of great respon¬ 
sibility ; and in order that its action might be planned out on right and helpful lines, 
it is absolutely necessary-particularly under the peculiar conditions of British rule in 
India-that it should have-before it decides upon a practical course of action-on the 
results of scientific investigation and in accordance with the recommendations of the 
expert Departments responsible and competent popular advice-thc advice of the people 
on whose behalf all such action is contemplated-men of position and influence who know 
their countrymen and can speak with authority about their wishes and requirments. 

Apparently, however. Government has yet no such machinery of popular advice in 
contemplation. Perhaps the existing bureaucratic frame of general administration does not 
easily lend itself to any such arrangement. It places its chief dependence upon its own 
Departmental officers and official Boards-particularly the new Minister of Commerce 
and Industry and the Board of Scientific Advice-and accepts all such outside advice and 
suggestions it may receive from the Press and Associations. It has not yet, however, 
provided itself with any constitutional means of taking the people into its confidence ; 
and the absence of some such provision appears to us to be a most fundamental ch IVet 
in the present scheme of state action leading to results not always in harmony with the 
just aims of such an economic policy. 

As far as British capital and British enterprise arc concerned, the absence of 
any such non-official representative board of economic advice to the Government of 
India involves no serious disadvantage. They are always in the closest touch with the 
authorities both in England and India. In England, they have at the back the support 
of the powerful British industrial organixations, and have intimate relations with the 
India Office through them or their representatives in Parliament. In India itself, 
British Commerce is allowed direct representation on the liCgislative Councils under 
the Indian Councils’ Act. Besides, the British mercantile and industrial communities 
have their Chambers of Commerce and other associations to focus and represent tlieir 
views, and these Chambers and associations, according to Lord Curzon’s view “form an 
important factor in the body politic, constituted for the formation and representation of 
expert opinion upon mercantile subjects,” and a valuable machinery by which Government 
can ascertain the views of the business world upon the many matters connected with 
business and trade with which it is called upon to deal.” There is also the English 
press to give them its support. And finally, there are the numerous and fequent formal 
and informal Conferences between their representatives and members of Government in 
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regard to matters affecting the trade, industry and commerce of the country. When 
the (jucstion under consideration is one of railway extensions or railway tariffs or of 
merchant shipping or customs, of preferential tariff or trade or of currency or banking 
these associations arc invariably consulted and their views receive careful and sympathetic 
attention at the hands of Government. 

l^'ar different, however, is the case with Indian interests. These interests, though 
they constitute the central factor in the position and have the first claim on the consider¬ 
ation of the authorities, are nevertheless left to lie and suffer in the cold shade of 
neglect. The Indian agricultural and industrial communities have no press to assist 
tliem with its advocacy, and but a few feeble organizations to represent their views or 
urge their claims. They have no representatives of their own in the Legislative Coun¬ 
cils ; they are seldom if ever consulted by Government or taken into confidence in 

reference to these industrial matters and are otherwise determining or consultative voice 
in any form or at any stage in the final decisions of Government. 

^V^e have here certainly a most anomalous position of things. The Indian people 

are the people primarily and solely concerned in the matter : it is their interests that 

are affected, and it is their economic future that is at stake. It is for them and for 

them alone that all this action ’.of the State in the economic sphere is intended. And 
yet, it is precisely they who are left out in the cold and made to stand outside the 
pale, while Government is glad to accept help and advice in its work from every other quar¬ 
ter, and listen to every other voice. 

The field of work hereis the people’s own, and it has to be borne in mind that such 
protective intervention on the part of the State in aid of the people’s efforts Is a purely 
optional function and rests only on a moral obligation. And if the Government of India goes 
out of its proper line of administrative duty and undertakes economic work which does not 
fall within the limits of its necessary functions, it does so, because the people on whose 
behalf it is under taken-are unable-through whatever cause-under present circumstances to 
do without such state-help. This is the raison d’etre of of such state-effort and its justifica¬ 
tion. As soon as the people are able to help themselves and safe-guard their interests by 
their own unaided efforts, the necessity for state assistance ceases and Government will 
be bound to withdraw from the field. State-aid thus in this economic sphere comes in only 
pro tempore and pro bono publico ; and in taking up this duty, Government places itself 
for the time being in the position of a trustee and a guardian of the people’s interests. It 
is obvious, that in order to be able to properly discharge its trust and for the good of those 
on whose behalf it exercises it, and to take effective practical measures with a view to 
that ord, if must needs have correct and accurate knowledge as to what their difficulties 
are, what impediments lie in their path of advance, where and in what ways they require 
such state assistance. Without such knowledge, its action-however well-meant-might con¬ 
ceivably proceed on wrong lines and fail in its intended object. The Government of Indii^ 
however, thinks fit to deny to itself the advantage of such close touch with the people vita- 
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lly interested>and that, too, under circumstances under which it needs it most, and seek 
help and advice in the work chiefly from those who can have little or no knowledge of the. 
people, their wants and wishes, and whose interests, besides, are not infrequently in conflict 
with theirs. 


The result is as might be expected. Under such foreign advice, guidance and ins¬ 
piration, there is a grievous deflexion of the entire action of the State on the economic side- 
a deflexion against which the nation is entitled to enter its respectful but most emphatic 
protest. A new ideal seems to be aimed at-the ideal of an Industrial India moulded and 
developed on European mcthods-nol: by the energy and efforts of her people-but by foreign 
enterprise, and objects are proposed other than those connected with national advancement. 
India is looked on as a “material asset’' of the Empire of vast potential value, and quite 
in the spirit of the colonial system of the 18th century and its underlying ideas, is some¬ 
times spoken of as a “vast property”. It is a land of inexhaustible resources and there is 
no doubt good agriculturists, but are “incapable” of any other or higher effort ; and if 
the splendid wealth of the country is ever to be developed, it can only be by the energy 
and resourcefulness of foreign enterprise. British enterprise has achieved such marvellous 
success in the development of Canada, Australia and New Zealand, what ground is there 
for doubting that it would obtain similar success in the Indian field ? The English explo¬ 
iter, with his Free trade experience of English industrial life, does not rcijuire any adven¬ 
titious aid from the State, but the State gives it-to accelerate the movement of advance 
and to shorten the preliminary period of trial and failure. And when the industrial field 
is thus succesfully worked and developed, the people of the country would come in for 
their share in the resultant prosperity. 


Some such considerations would seem to govern the new economic policy of the State. 
And so inspired and guided, what wonder if the entire scheme of state action in the matter 
is being planned out on lines and state-aid rendered in forms and in way which have been 
found so successful in the development of the Colonies-but which far from benefiting us- 
the people of the country-who by reason of their general economic unpreparedness, are 
unable to take any active part in such work of material development, only serve to help 
the foreign exploiter and promote the progress of his enterprise ? And it looks as if the 
whole splendid machinery of scientific inquiry and expert advice which has been recently 
created by Government to assist it in the work were being utilized in the same direction. 
The people of the country are left out of account in the general scheme ; the requirments 
of their economic present and future arc ignored ; the peculiar disabilities under which 
they labour and which prevent them from taking their proper share of the work arc lost 
sight of ; and what is still more regrettable,—no comprehensive action is taken or even 
proposed to lift them from their present helplessness and fit them for the work that awaits 
them and relieve the foreigner of the burden. The resources and energies of the State 
seem directed to one end and one only-the industrial developement of the country-irrespec¬ 
tive of any considerations of means or agency. The material progress of the couutry-so 
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helped-is proceeding rapidly and on all lines. Only we, the children of the soil, have 

little or no share in the advance. This is the saddest feature of the situation and fills us 
with the gravest misgivings. 

Such deflexion of state action and its results are alike deplorable, and seem to point 
to a serious defect in the machinery of expert advice that there is at present to assist the 
Government of India in these matters. At all events it is clear that the scheme of state- 
aid'framed under the influence of distorted views and false ideals requires not only a mo¬ 
dification but a radical change. Evidently the Industrial development of a country can have 
no economic value and no perminent result unless it is the work of the people themselves. 
The industrial field is their-by right of birth ; and theirs is the duty, as theirs is the pri¬ 
vilege, to work it. It is their national possession, their national heritage, which they are 
bound to maintain intact and pass down to those who come after them unimpaired, if not 
improved. It is the one provision that exists for the varied wants of coming generations. 
Foreign exploitation-whatever its extent and whatever its success-can at best be regarded 
only as pioneer-work and useful as paving the way for the eventual progress of indigenous 
enterprise ; and must in no case and under no circumstances be suffered to supplant and 
supersede it. A scheme of economic development and that too, with state assistance-in 
which the people of the country have no higher role assigned to them than that of labo- 
urers-hewers of wood and drawers of water—is a scheme of state-aided foreign exploitatioii- 
which has no justification in any consideration. The work is emphatically and by every 
moral right ours ; ours are the interests vitally concerned ; or we must achieve our sal¬ 
vation by our own efforts in this as in so many other departments of national life. In our 
present economic weakness, however, and in the first stages of trial and struggle, we 
require as an indispensable condition of success, the guidance, the lead and the help which 
the State alone can give us. Looking at the question from this point of view, we submit 
that a new departure is absolutely needed in the existing plan of state assistance-a depar¬ 
ture on lines more in harmony with our wants, and calculated to bring us relief and help 
where needed most and in the right way, and give us the requisite training as a nation 
to enable us to rise to a higher level of economic effort, and in course of time, resume 
our place among the great industrial nations of the world. As an indispensable prelimi¬ 
nary to so fundamental a change in the programme of state action in the economic sphere, 
we would humbly suggest that the Government of India should have with it-purposes 
of consultation-and side by side with its departmental Board of Scientific Advice another 
independent and non-official Economic Board composed under a double system of election 
and nomination-of representatives of the various industrial classes in the country-duly 
qualified to speak with authority from personal knowledge and experience and give com¬ 
petent and responsible advice to the Administration in respect of the various practical 
measures under consideration. Such a Council need not be at the start anything more 
than a purely consultative council giving advice on economic questions and without 
consulting which-as in the case of the Railway Board, in respect of its deliberative 
functionS'Government would not take any decisions. 
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Already in agricultural matters annual conferences are held in varioua province 
between officers of the Agricultural Department and representatives of loeal agiiculr 
ture—conferences which are by all concurrent testimony found so useful. The prin¬ 
ciple underlying such popular consultations in matters so vitally touching the well¬ 
being of the people, is officially admitted to be a sound principle; and the proposed. 
Economic Board would only give it a wider and more general extension, 
and in a more permanent shape. If such a Council of Advice in matters 
economic has been considered necessary in an advanced state like Prussia, and that, 
too, by no less a statesman than Prince Bismarck, how much more necessary is it to 
have one such for India where the problem that confronts us is infinitely harder and 
more complex. Surely the day is gone by when the rulers could securely live amidst 
the clouds of Olympus and issue Firmans for the guidance of their subjects; They 
must now in these prosaic times descend from the celestial heights and come to the 
haunts of men and listen to what they have got to say as to their wants and wisheei 

Even the British Government in India is no exception. 

riesidesj the constitution of such a Council of Economic Advice would be a most 

fitting supplement to the magnificent machinery of scientific enquiry and technical advice 
which Lord Curzon’s Government has created to assist the Administration in this 
economic work, and supply the one missing link in the great organization. The scienti¬ 
fic staff is already strong-and only requires the addition of a few experts in fisheries, 
scientific forestry and Irrigational Engineering to give it the necessary completeness. 
The Board of Scientific Advice is well-organized and leave little to be desired. The 
new Ministry of Commerce and industry places at the command of the Government of 
India the highest technical and administrative talent to advice and assist in framing prac¬ 
tical measures. There is, further, the touch with the representatives of British capital 
and British enterprise in the country. But one most important link is still wanting to 
complete the chain and strengthen the imperial organization. Some machinery is required 
by which Government in their Department of Commerce and Industry can ascertain 
at first hand the views of the Indian agricultural, '.industrial and mercantile communi¬ 
ties, *0 vitally interested in the matter. In the'^ absence ofj such an agency, there can 
be no living touch with the hard concrete realities of the situation, and the one cen¬ 
tral element in the question-and that, too, of such essential importance-and without due , 
regard to which no practical decision can safely be taken-viz,-tho views of the people 
concerned-is likely to be oftener than not overlooked. The proposed Economic Coun¬ 
cil is intended to remove this cardinal defect in the existing organization. 

Such a Board of Advice constituted. Government would get into close living 

touch with the facts of the industrial life of the country, and would be in a position 
to know what the difficulties are that beset the path of indigenous enterprise-where 
its weakness lie-and at what points it requires nursing and fostering-and with such 
knowledge, to grasp and appreciate the general situation and its needs-and frame its 
programme in accordance therewith. 
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At all events', our national requirements in this respect which are so numerous 
and so urgent, but which at present receive such scant notice at the head-quarters of 
the Imperial Administration, would receive their due consideration. There is, for ins¬ 
tance, the first and most urgent of our wants, and that is in respect of general and 
technical education. After a century of British rule, we have to note the distressing 
fact that we have yet a bare 5 per cent, of the population able to read and write. 
It is clear, that no gre.at advance is possible with such general illiteracy and the moral 
helplessness it implies-in this as in other lines of national improvement. Universal 
Education-whether on the voluntary or on the compulsory principle-is what we most 
scarcely need to give us the requisite leverage for a progressive movement. So, again, 
it is regretted that we have not yet in the country one single institution like the 

Tokyo College of Engineering in Japan-to give instruction to our aspiring youth in the 
higher branches of Science and Engineering. The time is surely come when it is nece¬ 
ssary for us to have one strong and well-equipped college of physical Science and 
Technology. There is, next, the question of the existing land revenue assessments, the 
crushing incidence of which has at present such a depressing effect on the premier indus¬ 
try of the nation. There is a general consensus of opinion that some fiscal readjustment 
is absolutely necessary to give relief to the cultivating classes, and put the industry on 
a proper plane of efficiency. Mr. O'Connor, our former Director-General of Statistics 
with the Government of India, suggests a 30 per cent reduction in the existing 
land revenue demand all round iu the temporarily-settled Provinces—notably Bombay and 
Madras. There is again the (juestion of banking and the re-organixation of rural credit. 
There is but little capital in the country available for industrial efforts and as to what 
little there is, we have yet no proper means of marshalling and mobilising it for the pur¬ 
pose-such as for instance exist in Japan. Further, there is among the people a most 
lamentable want of knowledge about the material resources of the country. In dealing with 

these and such other (juestions, we think, the advice of such a council as we propose 
would be of the greatest value to the Administration. 

But, further, such a Council of Economic Advice would be a most useful link between 
the Imperial Administration and the industrial classes in the country. No such channel 
of communication at present exists. There are just now so many special inquiries going 
on in various parts of the country under official experts—encjuiries regarding sugar tobacco, 
silk, chrome, leather works, indigo, &c.; and yet the people know little or nothing about 
these expert-inquiries or the results reached. Besides, these and such other lines of 
scientific inquiry on technical research are at present being opened up in response to 
suggestions from the British industrial and mercantile community, while the people of 
the country whose requirements in respect of such scientific investigations of an economic 
nature are so numerous and so varied have got no means of taking any effective share in 
such initiation. We trust, they would find in the proposed council a useful body 

through whom they could place themselves in communication with the expert Departments 
under the Government of India. 
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Moreover, under the Swadeshi impulse there is now a general awakening in these 
industrial matters throughout the length and breadth of the land-a new stir in men^S 
, minds—of such happy, augury for the future. The air is full of movement and 
change, and it is evident, that we are on the eve of a new era in the economic 
annals of the country—the uprise of new ideas, new hopes, new aspirations and 
active and vigorous efforts on all sides to go on the path of advance. And it seems to 
us important that the Government of India should be able to place itself at a time like this at 
the central point of vantage on the line of march in order to give to the new national 
movement the proper directive, guidance and stimulus which it alone can give. Already 
a comprehensive constructive policy of state-aid in support of such an economic progress 
of the country has been planned out with such prescient statesmanship by Lord Curzon's 
Government and a splendid organization of inquiry and technical advice has been created 
with a view to enabling the authorities to carry it out. And it seems to us that the help 
and advice of such an Economic Council as we propose is necessary, as calculated to 
bring the Imperial Administration into living contact with the industrial system of the 
country and enable it to appreciate the forces at work and intervene with effcct-and 
exactly at the points where such intervention would be most useful. 

There is every reason to hope that thus helped and guided by the State on the one 
side, and with the moral leverage of the neW swadeshi sentiment of such force and 
strength, India would be able to enter upon a career of industrial advance with organised 
vigour and a well directed energy which would promise the happiest results, and, before 
many years have passed away, to claim her proper place in the forefront of the world’s 
progress. Altogether all indications concur that this Land of promise of ours has an 
economic future before her brighter and mightier by far than even her golden past-great 
though that is and that the ideal of swadesbism is not the the baseless fabric of a dreamer’s 
dream-but a positive certainty within measurable distance of realization. Here we con¬ 
clude, and in conclusion we would express a confident hope that the suggestion made in 
the foregoing pages regarding an Economic Council for India to advise the Imperial 
Administration on economic questions-will receive sympathetic consideration at the hands 
of the public. 

O Land of lands I to thee we give 


Our prayers, our hopes, our service free; 

For thee thy sons shall nobly live. 

And at thy need shall die for thee 1 

G. V. Jostli 


The Modern Review 
January —1907, Pp. 59-75 
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socio-cultiiral practiceB had already drawn the attention of Occidental scholars for many 
decades. The great temples, statuary, cave paintings and the wealth of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture had drawn a glorious picture of the classical period of Indian history. Many 

great scholars had devoted their talents to the study of pre-Muslim India. Sir Jadunath 
devoted himself to the study of the Muslim period of Indian history with particular 

reference to the Mughals. In this work he was greatly helped by the writings of 

musliin scholars of which he made an extensive study. lie patiently went through 
thousands of documents that he located in various archives and quite often requisi¬ 
tioned the services of his pupils to assist him in this work. Thus he trained up a 
large group of research workers who used this training in other spheres of investiga¬ 
tion too. Sir .Jadunath dissipated a number of myths about the muslim period of 
Indian history by discovering clear and documentary evidence of what really happened 
at what time. Being a keen student of the fsicts relating to the downfall of the Mughal 
empire, Sir .Tadnnath naturally had to study Maratha history ad extenso. His researches 
had been extensive in this sphere of Indian History. Sir Jadunath was a discoverer 
of historical truths. He never started his enquiries with any preferences or preconcei¬ 
ved notions. The finding of Truth was his passion and he did not care how many 
established untruths he had to erase from the pages of history in order to satisfy him¬ 
self that only the Truth prevailed. Current “history” is full of connected tales glori¬ 
fying this or that person or proving the superiority of their thoughts or actions. Earlier 
periods of history also abound in such propaganda. It is the duty of historians to reject 
all untruths put in circulation by interested parties. Sir Jadunath Sarkar was a renowned 
educationist. He rendered a great service to India by his championship of Truth. We 
are looking for more men like Sir Jadunath in order to save our national history from 
inroads by political publicity agents. 



Conservation Of 
Natural Wealth 


The Mysore Government are to bo congratulated on the publication of the following 
notiheation ; 

The Government of llis Highness the Maharaja are pleased to direct that, pending 
further investigation as to the re(juiremeDts of local industries and the available supplies 
of material the following ores and minerals shall be reserved within the areas specified below 
and that until further notice, no applications shall be entertained for the grant of leabos 
and licenses in respect of these ores and minerals within the respective areas specilied. ft 
will however be open to Government to grant licenses and leases for minerals within these 
reserved areas at their discretion to approved applicants with a view to develop local 
industries. 

Ore or mineral Reserved area. 

Gold ... ••• The whole State. 


Iron ore. 

Limestone. 

Dolomite. 

Corundum. 

Manganese : Parts of Shimoga and Gubbi Taluks. 
Chrome Ore : Channarayapatna and Mysore Taluks. 
Magnesite : Part of Mysore Taluk. 

Asbestos t Whole of Mysore Tlassan and Districts. 
Kaolin and China clay ; Bangalore Hoskote and Taluks. 
It is to be hoped the people and the Government of 
and utilize the mineral wealth of the state thus conserved, 
miser’s hoard. 


Mysore will be able to extract 
It should not remain like a 

The Modern Review, 

.lULY— 1920, P. 100 



Gasoline And Electricity 
As Supplements To 
Steam Locomotion 


Steam has had its day. Gasoline and electricity arc the coming motive powers. 
They may or may not, between the two of them supplant steam—they have already com¬ 
menced to supplement it. 

Gasoline and electricity have enabled the motor cars to be driven on railless roads. 
Three years ago Renard, a French engineer, invented a road motor run by gasoline power 
which promises to revolutionize transportation. 1 he Renard Road Train requires no rails 
and can turn a curve of any angle. It is thus able to supplement the steam railway by 
carrying freight and passengers from territory not served by railway branch lines-feeders, 
as they are called, to the railway stations. 

The principle upon which the Renard Road Train is built is exceedingly simple and 
ingenious. The locomotive is unlike that of a steam railway, in as much as it does not 
pull the carriages attached to it. The Renard locomotive is a veritable power house carried 
on wheels. It manufactures power and transmits it to every carriage attached to it, by 
means of a drive shaft. 

The most notable feature of the Renard Road Train is its steering gear. It is so 
ingeniously made that the locomotive can veer around in a circle and each car follows 
identically the same course. 

The fact that the Renard locomotive is a power house on wheels enables it to be 
small and light, contrary to the locomotive of a steam railway, which must be big and 
heavy enough to pull the train. The Renard locomotive weighs about two tons. The 
cars and vans, when empty, weigh as much. They run on six wheels which never slip, and 
thus they are rendered ideal for railless transportation. 

The Renard idea is yet but three years old. It has already established its claim 
to utility and is coming more and more into common use. It has already reached India. 

What the Renard Train is doing for the plains, the Telpher Trolley is doing for 
extremely mountainous districts whose steep grades make it impossible for the steam 
railway to find a foothold. 
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Coal and minerals are often found in places that are practically impossible to reach 
by ordinary means. Timber tracts, too, are frequently found in inaccessible regions. The 
problems of conveyance of coal, minerals and timber are many a time so knotty and 
hard to solve that the endeavor to work them out is abandoned. The Telpher Trolly over¬ 
comes these difficulties of transportation. 

The Telpher cars are operated by means of electricity and are swung from a single 
rail. Trestles hold the rails to the sides of a mountain, thus making it possible to span 
a pass or cross a river with equal facility. 

The principle on which the Telpher Trolleys are built is new and appears somewhat 
startling and visionary at first thought. But it is being successfully employed not only in 
carrying freight from mountainous regions, which have hitherto been considered inaccessi> 
ble, but is being used in Germany for street car service. 

The Modern Review, 

Pp 627-28, 1908 


Indian Honesty In Trade 


Mr. Meredith Townsend bears the following testimony to Indian honesty in trade : 

'‘I myself received for ten years, scraps of tissue paper covered with unknown cha¬ 
racters. 1 never knew one dishonored. I once asked the manager of the greatest Euro¬ 
pean bank, who I knew was making great remittances in native cheques to Bombay, if 
he were not occasionally afraid of such paper. No more, he said, than I am afraid of 
Bank of England notes I I may add that Asiatic bankers seem to have defeated for¬ 
gery, and that they have devised a system of insurance for river traffic, called in India 
'beema,’ which works excellently well.” ( Meredith Townsend’s Asia and Europe P. 8 ). 

The Modern Review 
JANUARY— 1908, P. 82 



Patents For Inventions 
In India 


Though Indians are not deficient in intellectual power, their bent of mind is not 
at present scientific and industrial. For this reason the number of Indians who invent 
new processes, mechanisms, instruments or apparatus is small, and so is the number of 
applications for patents made by them. Commerce wrote some time ago ! 

An examination of the specifications shows that the majority of the good and work¬ 
able patents arrive from abroad, mostly from Great Britain and America, Indian applica¬ 
tions too often being for trivial inventions. 

This appears to be true. The following statement compiled from figures published 
in the Ga/.ette of India, June, 5, 1920, shows the number of applications for patents from 
persons in India and abroad l 


Year 

Indians. 

Other Residents in India. 

Foreigners. 

Total. 

1910 

62 

137 

468 

667 

1911 

64 

142 

601 

807 

1912 

50 

120 

508 

678 

1913 

65 

132 

508 

705 

1914 

56 

117 

415 

588 

1916 

70 

105 

270 

445 

1916 

61 

105 

276 

442 

1917 

114 

129 

359 

602 

1918 

77 

155 

412 

644 

1919 

113 

200 

726 

1,039 


The Modern Review 
JULY— 1920, P. 88 



India And The World 


Those who have known The Mo(}ern Rerieiv and of its contributions to the 
causes of progress and evolution, also know that after Ram Mohun Roy, Yivekananda, 
Keshnb Chunder Sen and after such ambassadors of Indian thought and culture, The 
Modern Review has been the greatest and most consistent force which had helped to 
place India on the consciousness of the international community. It did more, it 
directed human thought, Indian as well ai European, Asian as well as Occidental, to¬ 
wards the ideal of a universal humanity transcending all boundaries of race and cul¬ 
ture, of religious differences and theological distinctions, of nationalism and empire. In 
this work The Modern Review most effectively collaborated with Rabindranath Tagore 
in endeavouring to realise his vision of Viswa Rharati. 

But The Modern Review, no less than Ram Mohun, Yivekananda or Rabindranath, 
Wfts never a supplicant at the doors of* the international community. It always talked 
in a friendly manner* with a vigorous sense of self-respect and confidence induced 
by an enlightened sense of equality. 

This • compelled not merely mutual respect, but what was far more important, to¬ 
lerance and understanding. Thus was born The Modern Review's close association with such 
world-famed savants as Roniain Rolland, Winternitz, Noguchi, Tucci, and a host of such 
other famous representatives of the international community. 

The two pieces included in this feature one, a letter by Rabindranath Tagore 
t6 an eager New Yorker and another authored by a thoughtful European for the 
eokunns* of The Modern Review will show clearly how exchange of ideas slowly mould 
into shape a real and living internationlism among intellectuals of different nations and 
onlturai groups 



The Problem 
Of India 


1. Tuk NATioxAi- Aspect. 

LET us first be clear about the exact nature of the Indian problem, t^olitical 
institutions are after all, only a reflection of the national mind and of national con¬ 
ditions. What is the end ? The end is freedom to live according to our own concep¬ 
tion of what life should be, to pursue our own ideals, to develop our own civilization 
and to secure that unity of purpose which would distinguish us from the other nations 
of the world, insuring for us a position of independence and honour, of security from 
within and non-interference from without. We have no ambition to conquer and rule 
other peoples j we have no desire to exploit foreign markets ; not even to impose our 
Ttultur’ and our ‘civilization’ on others. At present we are counted among the back¬ 
ward peoples of the earth mainly because we are a subject people, governed by a 
foreign power, protected by foreign bayonets and schooled by foreign teachers. The 
condition of our masses is intellectually deplorable and economically miserable i our 
women are still in bondage and do not enjoy the freedom which has been won by 
their western sisters ; our domestic masters the prince and priest are still in saddle; 
caste and privilege are still holding sway ; yet it is not true that taken all in all 
we are really a backward people. Even in these matters we And that the difiereii^ 
between us and the ‘advanced’ nations of the world is one of degree only. Caste 
and previlege rule in the United States as much as in India. There is nothing in 






oiir histoi^ which can be pnt on the same level as the lynching of the negroes, the > 
lynching of Mr. Little, the deportation of Bisbee miners and other incidents of a. 
similar nature [idicative of race hatred and deep-rooted colour prejudice. No nation 
in the world can claim an idealistic state of society, in which everything is of the' 
beat* On the other hand, there are certain matters in which comparison is to our 
advantage. Even with the advance of drunkenness under British rule we are yet a 
sober nation ; our standards of personal and domestic hygiene are much higher than 
those of the western people ; our standards of life much simpler and nobler; our 
social ideals more humane ; and our spiritual hankerings infinitely superior. As a nation 
we do not believe in war or militarism or evangelism. We do not force our views 
on others ; we have more toleration for other people’s opinions and beliefs than any 
other nation in the world has ; we have not yet acquired that craze for possessions 
and for sheer luxurious and riotous life which marks the modern pharisees of the 
West. Our people, according to their conceptions, means and opportunities are kindly, 
hospitable, gentle, lawabiding, mutually helpful, full of respect for others and peace-loving. 
It is in fact the existence of these qualities to an' abnormal extent that has contri¬ 
buted to our political and economic exploitation by others. 

In India capitalism and landlordism have not yet developed to the same extent 
as they have among the civilized nations of the West. The West is in revolt against 
capitalism and landlordism. We do not claim that before the advent of the British there 
was no capitalism or landlordism in India. But we do contend that though there was 
a certain amount of rivalry and competition between the different castes, within the 
castes there was much more co-operation and fellow-feeling than there has ever been 
in the West. Our native governments and their underlings the landlords did exact a 
high price from the village communities for the privilege of cultivating their lands, but 
within the village there was no inter-competition either between the tillers of the 
soil or between the pursuers of crafts. The gulf between the rich and the poor was not 
BO marked as it is to-day in the West. 

Under the British rule since its introduction, however, things have considerably 
changed. Without adopting the best features of modern life, we have been forced by 
circumstances, political and economic, to give up the best of our own. Village commu¬ 
nities have been destroyed { joint and corporate bargaining has given place to individual 
transactions j every bit of land has been separately measured, marked and taxed ; common 
lands divided ( the price of land has enormously risen and rents have gone up abnor¬ 
mally, The money-lender, who before the advent of British rule, had a comparatively 
Hubordinate position in the village community, has suddenly come to occupy the first 
place. He owns the best lands and the best houses and holds the bodies and souls of 
the., agriculturists in mortgage. The villages which used to be generally homogeneous 
population, bound to each other by ties of race, blood and religion, have become 
heterogeneous, with nou-descript people of all kinds, all races and all religions who have 

J 
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acquired land by purchase. Competition has taken the place of cooperaticm. A country 
where social cooperation and social solidarity reigned at least within villages and within 
urban areas has been entirely disrupted and disintegrated by unlimited and uncontrolled 
competition. 

India never knew any poor laws; she never needed any, nor orphan asylums, nor 
old age pensions, nor widow homes. She had no use for organized charity. Rarely did 
any man die for want of food or clothing, except in famines. Hospitality was open and 
was dispensed under a sense of duty and obligation and not by way of charity or kind¬ 
ness. The survival of the fittest had no hold on our minds. We had no factories or 
workshops. People worked in their own homes or shops either with their own money or 
with money borrowed from the money-lender. The artisans were the masters of the 
goods they produced and unless otherwise agreed with the money-lender, sold them in 
the open market. The necessities of life, being cheap and easily procurable, the artisan 
cared more for quality than quantity. Their work was a source of pleasure and pride 
as well as of profit to them. Now everything has gone, pleasure, pride, as well as 

profit. Where profit has remained, pleasure and pride are gone. 

We are on the high road to a 'distinctly industrial civilization'. In fact the principal 

complaint of our political reformers and free-trade economists is that the British Govern¬ 
ment has not let us proceed on that road, at a sufficiently rapid pace and that in doing 
so they have been dominated by their own national interests, more than by our 
own good. We saw that other nations were progressing by following the laws of 

industrial development, and quite naturally, we also wanted to prosper by the same 

method. This War has opened our eyes as it has opened those of the rest of the world 

and we have begun to feel that the goal that we were seeking so far led to perdition 

and not "salvation. This makes it "necessary for the Indian politicians and eco¬ 
nomists to review their ideas of political progress. What are we aiming at f Do we 
want to copy and emulate Europe even in its mistakes and blunder f Does the road to 
heaven lie through hell f Must we make a wreck of our ship and then try salvage ? 
The civilization of Eourope, as !it was so far known, is dying. It may take decades 
or perhaps a century or more to die. But DIE IT MUST. This War has prepared a 
death-bed for it from which it will never rise. Upon its ruins is rising or will rise 
another civilization, which will reproduce, much of what was valuable and precious in 
our own with much of what we never had. The question that we want to put to our 
compatriots is, shall we prepare ourselves for the coming era, or shall we bury - our¬ 
selves in the debris of the expiring one f We have no right to answer it for others, 
but our answer is clear and unequivocal. We will not be a party to any scheme which 
shall add to the powers of capitalist and the landlord and will introduce and accentuate 

the evils of the expiring industrial civilization into our beloved country. 

We are not unaware that according to ;the judgment of some thinkers, amongst 

them Karl Marx, a country must pass through the capitalistic mill, before the prol4ti^t 
co^es to its own. We don’t believe in the truth of this theory, but even if it be true 
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we will not consoiouslj help in proving it to be true. The existing social order of 
Europe is vicious and immoral. It is worm eaten. It has the germs of plague, disease, 
death and destitution in it. It is in a state of decomposition. It is based on injuatioe, 
tyranny, oppression and class rule. Certain phases of it are inherent in our own system. 
Certain others we are borrowing from our masters, in order to make a complete mess. 
Wisdom and foresight require that we be forewarned. What we want and what we need, 
is not the power to implant in full force and in full vigour the expiring European 
system, but, power to keep out its further development, with opportunities of undoing 
the evil that has already been done, gradually and slowly, though assuredly and 
certainly. 

The Government of India as at present constituted is a Government of capitalists 
and landlords, of both England and India. Under the proposed Reform scheme the 
power of the former will be reduced and that of the latter increased, the Indo-British 
Association does not like it, not because it loves the masses of India, for which it 
hypocritically and insincerely professes solicitude, but because in their judgment it 
reduces the profits of the British governing classes. We doubt if the scheme really does 
efifect even that. But if it does, it is good so far. 

The ugly feature of the scheme is not its potentiality in transferring the power 
into the hands of the Brahmins (the power of the Brahmins as such, is gone for good) 
but in the possibility of its giving too much power to the “profiteering” class. The 
scheme protects the European merchants, it confers special privileges on the small 
European Community, it provides special representation for the landlords, the Chambers 
of Commerce, the Muhammadans and the Sikhs. What is left for the general tax- 
paying public is precious little. The authors of the scheme say it is in the interest of 
the general masses, the poor inarticulate ryot and the workingman that they would not 
give complete Home Rule at once. We wish we could believe in it. We wish it were 
true. Perhaps they mean it but our past experience does not justify our accepting ft 
at its face value. 

There is, however, one thing we can do. We can ask them for proofs by insisting 
for the immediate legislative relief of the ryot and the middle classes. We should 
adopt the aims of the British Labour Party as our own, start educating our people on 
those lines and formulate measures which will secure for them real freedom, and not 
the counterfeit coin which passes for it. It will require years of education and agitation 
but it has to be done, no matter whether we are ruled by the British or by our own 
propertyholders. We are not opposed to Home Rule. Nay, we press for it. In our judg¬ 
ment the objections urged for not giving it at once are flimsy and intangible. The 
i^ief obstacles are such as have been created or perpetuated by the British themselves. 
Caste does not prevent us from having as much home rule as is enjoyed ;by the people 
ot; Italy, Hungary, the Balkan States and some of the South American Republics. But if 
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we cannot have it at once and if the British mast retain the power of final decision in 
their hands, we must insist upon something being immediately done not only to educate 
the ryot but to give him economic relief. So long as the British continue to refuse to do 
that, we must hold them responsible for all the misery that Indian humanity is 
suffering from. 

We want political power in order to raise the intellectual and political status of our 
masses. We do not want to bolster up the classes, Our goal is real liberty equality 
and opportunity for all. We want to avoid, if possible, the evils of the class struggle. We 
will pass through the mill, if we have to, but we should like to try to avoid it. and it is 
for that purpose thal we want freedom to legislate and freedom to determine our fiscal 
arrangements. That is our main purpose in our demand for home rule. 

II. Tin: Intkunatioxal Aspect, 

We have so far discussed the Indian question from the internal or national point 
of view. But it has an international aspect also. It is said, and we hope it is true, that 
the the world is entering into an era of new internationalism and that the old exclusive 
chauvinistic nationalism is in its last gasps. This war was the greatest social mix-up known to 
history. It has brought about the downfall of four monarchs and the destruction of four 
empires. The armies of the belligerents on both sides contained the greatest assortment of 
races and languages that were ever brought together for mutual destruction. Primarily, a 
fight between the European Christians, it drew forth into its arena Hindus, Mohammedans, 
Buddhists, Shintos, Jews and Negroes of Africa and America. 

The war has produced a revolution in Russia, the like of which was never known 
before. It is now being openly said that the Russian revolution had as much influence on 
the final debacle of the Allies and the resources of America. The Revolution has spread 
to Germany and Austria and threatens to engulf the whole of Europe. It has given birth to a 
new order of society aglow with the spirit of a new and elevated kind of internationalism. 
This internationalism must have for its foundation justice and self-determination for all 
peoples, regardless of race or religion, creed or color. The new international link between diffe¬ 
rent nations must be supplied by co-operation, as against competition, and by mutual trust and 
helpfulness, in place of distrust and exploitation of the weaker by the stronger. The only 
other alternatives are reaction, with the certainty of even greater wars in the near 
future, and Bolshevism. 

Now, nobody knows what Bolshevism represents. The Socialists themselves are 
divided over it. The advanced wing is enthusiastic; the moderates are denouncing it. 
The Liberals and Radicals are free to recognise that it has brought about a new spirit 
into the affairs of men, which is going to stay and substantially influence the future of 
the world. The stand-patters denounce it in the strongest possible terms. They re* 
present and calumniate it to their heart’s content, call it by all sorts of names and are 
moving heaven and earth to exterminate it. But we feel that only radical changes in the 
existiujl' order will stem its tide. The Socialists and Radicals want to make the nipst 
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of it, while the Imperialist Liberal and ConserTatives want to give as little as i* 
compatible with the safety of the existing order in which they are supreme. The struggle 
will take some time to end but that it shall end in favour of the new spirit no one doubts. 

The only way to meet Bolshevism is to concede to the different peoples of the earth, 
now being bled and exploited, their rights. Otherwise the, discontented and exploited 
countries of the earth will be the best breeding centers for it. India must come into its 
own soon or else not even the Himalayas can effectually bar the entry of Bolshevism 
into India. A contented, self-governed India may be proof against itj a discontented, 
dissatisfied, oppressed India would perhaps offer the most fertile field. We hope the 
British statesmen are alive to the situation. 


But that is not the only way to look at the international importance of India. By 
its geographical situation, it is the connecting link between the Near East and the Far 
East, and the clearing house for the trade of the world. Racially, it holds the balance between 
the European Aryans and the yellow races. In any military conflict between the white and 
the yellow races, the people of India will be a decisive factor. In a conflict of peace they 
will be a harmonising element. 

Racially, they are the kin of the Europeans. By religion and culture they are 
nearer the Chinese and Japanese; 

With 70 million Moelems, India is the most important center of Mohammedan 
sentiment. With Christians as their present rulers the Hindus and Mohammedans 
of India are coming to realise that their best interests require a closing up of their ranks. 
There is no doubt that, come what may, their relations in future will be much more 
cordial, friendly and mutually sympathetic than they have been in the past. The Hindus 
will stand by their Mohammedan countrymen in all their efforts to revive the glory of 
Islam, and to regain for it political independence. There is no fear of a Pan-Islamic 
movement, if the new spirit of internationalism prevails. If, however, it does not, the 
Pan-Islamic movement might find a sympathetic soul in India. Islam is not dead. It 
cannot and will not die. The only way to make it a force of harmony and peace is to 
recognise its potentialities and to respect its susceptibilities. The political independence 
of Islamic countries is the basic foundation for such a state. We hope that the states¬ 
men of the world will ^ive their most earnest thought to the (juestion and sincerely put 
into practice the principles they have been enunciating during the war. The case of India 
will be an acid test. 

A happy India will make a valuable contribution to the evolution of a bettei 
and more improved humanity. An unhappy India will be a clog in the wheels of progress 
It will not be easy for the masters of India to rule it on the old lines. If not recon¬ 
ciled it might prove the pivot of the next war. A happy India will be one of th< 
brightest spots in the British Commonwealth, A discontented India will be a cause ol 
standing shame and a source of never-ending trouble. 
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With a republican China in the northeast, a constitutional Persia in the north*wdst 
and a Bolshevist Russia in the not remote north, it will be extremely foolish to attempt 
to rule India despotically. Not even the gods can do it. It is not possible even if the 
legislature devotes all its sittings to the drafting and passing of one hundred coercion 
acts. The peace of the world, international harmony, and good-will, the good name of 
the British Commonwealth, the safety of the Empire as such demand the peaceful 
introduction and development of democracy in India. 

The following remark of the New York Trusune deserves the best consideration 
of the British statesmen : 

It is an impressive, and, we might say, a somewhat startling reflection that two of 
the greatest members of the freest and most enlightened empire of the world are practi¬ 
cally the only two countries in the world still governed by irresponsible autocracy. Even 
Russia and China have become at least theoretical democracies. Germany is at this 
moment organizing a republic, and Persia and Turkey profess to be constitutional 
monarchies; while India and Egypt alone remain under administrations not accountable 
to the people. That is of course not to say that they are not governed for the benefit of 
the people. We believe that they are, to a much greater extent than some countries which 
have nominally democratic governments. But that is not sufficient. Your benevolent des¬ 
potism may be the best possible government; so long as your despot remains benevolent. 
But you have no assurance of any such perseverance of the saints. 

Supreme wisdom was expressed in Lincoln’s formula. The people were to be govern¬ 
ed, not merely for the people, but also by the people, and not merely by the people, 
but also for the people. 

La-irat Rai 
The Moderjv Review, 
Decemj{er~1919, Pr. 605-609 



The Problem 
Of India 


One need not dive deep, it seems to me, to discover the problem of India ; it 
is so plainly evident on the surface. Our country is divided by numberless differ¬ 
ences—physical, social, linguistic, religious ; and this obvious fact must be taken 
into account in any course which is destined to lead us into our 
own place among the nations who are building up the history of Man. The trite 
maxim "History repeats itself” is like most other sayings but half the truth. The 

conditions which have prevailed in India from a remote antiquity have guided its 
history along a particular channel., which does not and cannot coincide with the lines 
of evolution taken by other countries under different sets of induences. It would be a 
sad misreading of the lessons of the past to apply our energies to tread too closely 

in the footsteps of any other nation, however successful in its own career. I feel 

strongly that our country has been entrusted with a message which is not a mere 

echo of the living voices that resound from Western shores, and to be true to her 
trust she must realize the Divine purpose that has been manifest throughout her his* 
tory i she must become conscious of the situation she has been instrumental in crea¬ 
ting—of its meaning and possibilities. 

It has ever been Indians lot to accept alien races as factors in her civilization. 
You know very well how the caste that proceeds from color takes elsewhere a most 
virulent form. I need not cite modern instances of the animosity which divides white 
men from negroes in your own country, and excludes Asiatics from European colo* 
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nies. When, however, the white'skinned Aryans on encountering the dark aboriginal 
races of India found themselves face to face with the same problem, the solution of 
which was either extermination, as has happened in America and Australia, or a modi¬ 
fication in the social system of the superior race calculated to accommodate the infe¬ 
rior without the possibility of either friction or fusion, they chose the latter. Now the 
principle underlying this choice obviously involves mechanical arrangement and juxt¬ 
aposition, not cohesion and amalgamation. By making very careful provision for the 
differences, it keeps them ever alive. Unfortunately, the principle once accepted inevi¬ 
tably grows deeper and deeper into the constitution of the race even after the stress 
of the original necessity ceases to exist. 

Thus secure in her rigid system of seclusion, in the very process of inclusion, 
India in diifercnt periods of her history received with open arms the medley of races 
that poured in on her without any attempt at shutting out undesirable elements. I 
need not dwell at length on the evils of the resulting caste system. It cannot be 
denied, and this is a fact which foreign onlookers too often overlook, that it has served 
a very useful purpose in its day and has been even up to a late age, of immense 
protective benefit to India. It has largely contributed to the freedom from narrow¬ 
ness and intolerance which distinguishes the Hindu religion and has enabled races with 
widely different culture and even antagonistic social and religious usages and ideals 
to settle down peaceably side by side—a phenomenon which cannot fail to astonish 
Europeans, who, with comperatively less jarring elements, have struggled for ages to esta¬ 
blish peace and harmony among themselves. But this very absence of struggle, deve¬ 
loping into a ready ac^iuiescence in any position assigned by the social system, has 
crushed individual manhood and has accustomed us for centuries not only to submit 
to every form of domination, but sometimes actually to venerate the power that holds 
us down. The assignment of the business of government almost entirely to the mili¬ 
tary class reacted upon the whole soaial organism by permanently excluding the rest 
of the people from all political co-operation, so that now it is hardly surprising to 
find the almost entire absence of any feelings of common interest, any sense of national 
responsibility, in the general consciousness of a people of whom as a whole it has sel¬ 
dom been any part of their pride, their honor, their dharma, to take thought or stand 
up for their country. This completeness of stratification, this utter submergence of the 
lower by the higher, this immutable and all-pervading system, has no doubt imposed a 
mechanical uniformity upon the people but has at the same time kept their different 
sections inflexibly and unalterably separate, with the consequent loss of all power of 
adaptation and re-adjustment to new conditions and forces. The regeneration of the 
Indian people, to my mind, directly and perhaps solely depends upon the removal of 
this condition. W^henever I realize the hypnotic hold which this gigantic system of cold 
blooded repression has taken on the minds of our people whose social body it has so 
completely entwined in its endless coils that the free expression of manhood even 
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under the direst necessity has become almost an impossibility, the only remedy that 
suggests itself to me and which even at the risk of uttering a truism I cannot bat re* 
peat, is—to educate them out of their trance. 

I know I shall be told that foreign dominion is also one of the things not conduc¬ 
ive to the free growth of manhood. But it must be remembered that with us foreign do¬ 
minion is not an excrescence, the forcible extirpation of which will restore a condition of 
normal health and vigor. It has manifested itself as a political symptom of our social 
disease, and at present it has become necessary to us for effecting the dispersal of all 
internal obstructive agencies. For we have now come under the domination not of a 
dead system, but of a living power, which, while holding us under subjection, cannot 
fail to impart to us some of its own life. This vivifying warmth from outside is 
gradually making us conscious of our own vitality and the newly awakened life is 
making its way slowly, but surely, even through the barriers of caste. 

The mechanical incompatibility and consequent friction between the American 
colonies and the parent country was completely done away with by means of a forci¬ 
ble severance. The external force which in the eighteenth-century France stood to 
divide class from class had only to bc]overcome by vfs major to bring emancipation to a homo¬ 
geneous people. But here in India are working deep-seated social forces, complex 
internal reactions, for in no other country under the sun has such a juxtaposition of 
races, ideas and religions occurred ; and the great problem which from time immemo¬ 
rial India has undertaken to solve is what in the absence of a better name may be 
called the Race Problem. At the sacrifice of her own political welfare she has through 
long ages borne this great burden of heterogeneity, patiently working all the time to 
evolve out of these warring contradictions a great synthesis. Her first effort was 
spent in the arrangement of vast materials, and in this she had attained a perhaps 
somewhat dearly bought success. Now has come the time when she must begin to 
build and dead arrangement must gradually give way to living construction, organic 
growth. If at this stage vital help has come from the West even in the guise of an 

alien rule, India must submit—nay welcome it, for above all she must achieve her life’s workt 

She must take it as a significant fact in her history that when on the point 

of being overcome with a torpor that well-nigh caused her to forget the purpose 
of what she had accomplished, a rude shock of life should have thus burst in upon 

her reminding her of her mission and giving her strength to carry it on. It is 
now manifestly her destiny that East and West should find their meeting place in 
her ever hospitable bosom. The unification of the Blast which has been her splen¬ 
did, if unconscious achievement, must now be consciously realized in order that the 
process may be continued with equal success and England’s contribution thereto utili¬ 
zed to full advantage. 

B'or us, there can be no question of blind revolution, but of steady and purposeful 
education. If to break up the feudal system and the tyrannical eonventionalism of the 
9 
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Latin Church which had outraged the healthier instincts of humanity; Europe had needed 
the thought-impetus of the Renaisance and the fierce struggle of the Reformation, do we 
not in a greater degree need an overwhelming influx of higher social ideals before a place 
can be found for true political thinking ? Must we not have that greater vision of 

humanity which will impel us to shake ofl the fetters that shackle our individual life before 
we begin to dream of national freedom f 

It must be kept in mind, however, that there never has been a time when India com¬ 
pletely lost sight of the need of such reformation. In fact she had no other history but 
the history of this social education. In the earliest dawn of her civilisation there appeared 
amidst the fiercest conflict of races, factions and creeds, the genius of Ramchandra and 
Krishna introducing a new epoch *of unification and tolerance and allaying the endless 
stniggle of antagonism. India has ever since accepted them as the Divine will incarnate, 
because in [their tlife and teachings her innermost truth has taken an immortal shape. 
Since then all the illustrious names of our country have been of those who came to bridge 
over the difiPerences of colours and scriptures and to recognize all that is highest and best 
as the common heritage of Humanity. Such have been our Emperors Asoke and Akbar, 
our philosophers Shankara and Ramanuja, our spiritual masters Kabir, Nanak, Chaitanya, 
and others not Hess glorious because knit closer to us in time and perspective. They 
belong to various sects and castes, some of them of the very “lowest," but still the occupy 
the ever sacred (Seat of the guru, which is the greatest honour that India confers on her 
children. This shows that even in the darkest of her days the consciousness of her true 
power and purpose has never forsaken her. 

The present unrest in India of which various accounts must have reached you, is 
to me *one of the most hopeful signs of the times. Different causes are assigned and 
rem e ies proposed by those whose spheres of activity necessarily lead them to a narrow 
and one-sided view of the situatioas. From my seclusion it seems to me clear that it is not 
this or that measure, this or that instance of injustice or oppression, which is at the bottom. 
We have been 'on the whole comfortable with a comfort unknown for a long time, we have 
peace and protection and many of the opportunities for prosperity which these imply. 
Why then this anguish at heart f Because the contact of East and West has done its 
work and quickened the dormant life of our soul. We have begun to be dimly conscious 
of the value j of the time we have allowed to accumulate, and are angry with ourselves. 
We have also begun to vaguely realize the failure of England to rise to the great occasion, 
and to miss more and more the invaluable co-operation which it was so clearly England's 
missions to offer. And so we are troubled which we know not yet how to name. How 
Englandfcan best be made to perceive that the mere establishment of the Pax Britannica 
cannot either justify or make possible her continued dominion, I have no idea ; but of 
this I am sure that the sooner we come to our senses, and '.take up the broken thread of 

appointed task, the earlier will come the final consummation. 

Rabindra Nath Tagore 

The Modern Review, 

Aitgust —1910, Pp. 184-18'? 




Our Metropolis 


Eabindranath Tagore in one of his famous poems endeavours to visualize what 
the reactions of a reader might be^ one hundred years after he had ceased to be. Pro¬ 
jecting the mind into the future courses of history is no doubt a fascinating intel¬ 
lectual exercise. But the apparently colder process of historical narrative can be 

equally fascinating when it is related to the experiences and aspirations of our own 
lives and of our own times. 

Calcutta, in the context of modern India, short though its history is, has a s^ni- 
ficance in Indian life which can never be rival led by any other metropolitan City in India. 

It was here that the first seeds of the British-Indian empire germinated. It was here 

in Calcutta, again, that the first trumpet-call of the new Indian renaissance was 
sounded. 

When the British decided to transfer the capital centre of their Indian empire 
from Calcutta to the centre of the Cities of Delhi (they called it New Delhi 

when eventually they shifted their legislatures and their secretariates to their present 
site), they did so under a compulsion ; the compulsion, that is, of traducing and mini¬ 
mizing*. the growth of a vigorous integrated Indian nationalism which was centred 
in Calcutta, which they hoped to do by minimizing the official status of the metropolis. 
But by doing so they were, perhaps not quite consciously, moving towards a confluence 
of .the epochs in historical time, a meeting ground of widely divergent eras of history. 

'These are some of the fascinating thoughts that, long ago, fashioned part of the 
materials which made The Modern Review so symbolic of the culture of modem Imlia 
which was, at the same time, in such deep harmony with a rich and variegated past. 



Calcutta 


We are still looking forward, as we write, to the session of the 22nd Indian 
National Congress in Calcutta during Christmas week next. During the same week the 
Indian National Social Conference, the Theistic Conference, the Ladies’ Conference, 
the Temperance Conference and the Industrial Conference will hold their sittings. It is 
settled that Mr.'^ Dadabhai Naoroji, eur oldest and most revered and trusted leader, 
will be elected President of the Congress. The Theistic Conference will be Presided 
over by Principal R. Venkataratnam Naidu, M. A., L. T., of the Pittapur Rajah’s 
College, Cocanada. The Hon’ble Justice Sir Chunder Madhub Ghose is to Preside 
over the Social Conference. It is said that H. H. the Maharani of Cooch Debar will 
take the chair at the Ladies’ Conference. Mr. Samuel Smith will occupy the Presiden¬ 
tial chair at the Temperance Conference. At the Industrial Conference the inaugural 
address will be delivered by H. H. the Gaekwad of Baroda, and the President will be 
the Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas Damodar Thackersey of Bombay. For several years past it 
has been the practice to bold an agricultural and industrial exhibition in connection 
with the Congress. This year the exhibition promises to be grander than in any previous 
year. The Ilon’ble Mr. J. Chaudhuri is the honorary secretary to the Exhibition 
Committee. 

So, for a week and more, Calcutta will be the centre of various forms of national 
activity and will have a very busy time of it. Unlike many other important Indian towns, 
it cannot boast of a hoary antiquity or a glorious past. Its importance is coeval with 
British rule in India. 
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Some Calcutta houses are connected with historical names. The house where 
CUtc lived stood on the site of the Royal Exchange. Some are, however, of opinion 
that the building now occupied by Messrs. Graham & Co., was his residence. Warren 
Hastings’ town-house, a small one stood on the site of the present Government House; but 
he had another house in Hastings, which was formerly occupied by Messrs. Burn & Co. 
The present official residence of the Magistrate of the 24-Parganna8 was the Alipore 
residence of Sir Philip Francis, where he used to hold his weekly symposiums. Accor¬ 
ding to the Rev. Mr. Long, Sir Elijah Impey lived in the very house which is now 
called the Nunnery, a third storey only having been added. It is situated at 7-1 Middle- 
ton Row. Sir Wiliam Jones lived in the New Court House, which, stood exactly on 
the site of the present High Court. 

The Asiatic Society was founded by Sir Wiliam Jones, on January 15, 1784, 
during the administration of Warren Hastings, who was its first patron. The present 
building was erected about 1806, and subsequently enlarged in 1839. The Society 
established a private museum ^'for the reception of all articles that may tend to illus¬ 
trate oriental manners and history or to elucidate the peculiarities of nature or art in 
the East.” Extensive collections of archaeological and natural objects were gradually 
brought together, which appeared so valuable that it was decided to approach the State, 
with the prayer to preserve them in a national building. The Government readily con¬ 
sented to erect an Imperial Museum in which the treasures of the Asiatic Society might 
be arranged and exhibited, together with the palaeontological and mineralogical collections 
of the Geological Survey of India. In the year 1866, the Indian Museum Act was passed 
and the Asiatic Society’s Museum became the property of the Government of India. 
The building has since undergone extensive additions and alterations, and with its new 
wing for the art gallery, forms one of the largest, though perhaps not the most sym¬ 
metrical or imposing, of Calcutta public edifices. 

Unfortunately the Museum is visited for the most part only by sight-seers. Both 
the public and the Government of the country seem oblivious of the fact that a Museum is a 
scientific and educational institution. The Calcutta Museum, properly used, can be 
made the centre of much scientific and educational activity not only for grown-up persons 
but even for children, as has been admirably shown in a small book called ’'Hours with 
Nature.” Indian Archaeology, Zoology, Geology, Mineralogy, Palaeontology, A c-, can 
be very well studied there. But unluckily these are the very subjects most neglected 
by our Universities, which are practically so many Government Departments. The 
economic products of India, which await only the hand of the native exploiter to 
make India a veritable El Dorado, are here brought together in great variety and abun¬ 
dance. But so far as their utility is concerned, they might as well not have been collec¬ 
ted at all. Of the usefulness of an art gallery it is superfluous to speak again, as prac¬ 
tically two articles in this issue are devoted to art. 
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Another Calcutta institution which is almost entirely given up to sight-seers is the 
*'55oo” at Alipore, Beyond the little Zoology that is taught in the Calcutta Medical 
College, in the whole of the area within the sphere of influence of the Calcutta Univert- 

sity nowhere is there any provision for the teaching of Zoology# Yet India teems 

with animal life in variety and abundance probably unsurpassed anywhere else on earth. 
The oldest Sanskrit literature we possess shows that our ancestors were observers 
of animate existence. But considering the later metaphysical and “other-worldly* tenden¬ 
cies of our best men, one ceases to wonder that there are no Sanskrit or vernacular names 

for many weeds and other plants, as well as for many worms, insects and birds. Most of 

our educated men know Mr. A. O. Hume as a retired civilian interested in India’s 
political advancement, but are not aware that there is a beautifully illustrated work 
written by him and Mr. Marshall entitled “Game birds of India, Burma and Ceylon." 
In this work, thirty-two birds have been described and enumerated which have no 
vernacular names I 

It is best to speak in this connections of another suburban institution which pos¬ 
sesses great scientific, educational and economical value, and can like the Zoological Gar¬ 
dens be used for the purpose of original scientific research. But botany is as much neg¬ 
lected in India as Zoology, Geologyy, <fe c. 

The founding of the Botanic Garden in Calcutta was the beneficent act of a noble 
mind. Colonel Robert Kyd of the Honorable Company’s Engineers was an ardent horti¬ 
culturist, and had gathered together in his private garden at Shalimar, a large collection 
of exotic plants. Deeply sensible of the benefit of an institution which might be made a 
source of botanical information for the possession of the Company, and a centre to 
which exotic plants of economic interest could be imported for experimental purposes. 
Colonel Kyd suggested the desirability of forming a Botanic Garden in Calcutta. 
His suggestions having been adopted by the Honorable Court Of Directors, and 
practical effect having been given to it by the Government of India, he was appro¬ 
priately appointed the first superintendent of the Botanical Garden, which was founded 
at his suggestion. The earliest efforts of Colonel Kyd were direcled towards the 
introduction of the trees which yield nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, and pepper vines. It 
was however soon proved that the climate of Bengal is quite unsuited to these tropical 
species. The equatorial fruits, such as well as the temperate fruits of Europe were also 
tried with a similar result. It was thus demonstrated by practical experiment that cer¬ 
tain natural products, many of them of a most desirable kind, cannot be grown in Bengal. 
Colonel Kyd also began the experiment of cultivating the teak tree, for the sake of its 
timber, then so invaluable for ship-building. But it became clear after an experience 
extending over a period of thirty-five years that although the tree to all outward appea¬ 
rance grows well on the alluvial soil of the delta of the Ganges, its stems early be¬ 
come hollow near the base, and therefore useless for yielding timber of sound quality. 
Colonel Kyd continued to perform the duties of superintendent of the Garden unM 
his death in 1793.”—(Hours with Nature.) * 
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On his death, Dr. Rozburg. Dr. Francis Buchanon, Dr. Nathinel IWallwh, Dr. William 
Griffith, Dr. Hugh Falconer, Dr. Thomas Thomson, Dr. Thomas Anderson, Mr. C. B. Clarke, 
and Dr. George King, became successively superintendent of the Garden. The author of 
^'Hours with Nature” has rightly observed : "For us Indians, the history of the Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta, and the short biographical sketches of the distinguished botanists directly 
connected with that institution, have a moral which may be expressed in the words of 
Gilbert White of Selborne recorded upwards of a century ago. ‘The productions of vege¬ 
tation have had a vast influence on the commerce of nations, and have been the great pro¬ 
moters of navigation, as may be seen in the articles of I sugar, tea, tobaco, ginseng, 
betel, pepper, <fe. As every climate has its peculiar produce, our natural wants bring mutual 
intercourse ; so that by means of trade each distant part is supplied with the growth of 
every latitude. But, without the knowledge of plants and their culture, we must have been 
content with our hips and haws, without enjoying the delicate fruits of India and the 
salutiferous drugs of Peru.” We have many advantages, of soil, climate, vegetable and 
mineral productions ; but powerless to use them for our good we chose to be ‘content 
with hips and haws,’ while the nation to which Gilbert White belonged has, since his days, 
rapidly grown in wealth, power and influence. The Tea plant must have been awaiting 
search and discovery in the inaccessible jungles of Assam for ages past •, yet, it waited 
in vain until a Griffith’with the magic power of knowledge made the jungle yield up its 
secret. Another botanist, as we have already seen, introduced the cultivation of Cinchona 
in India, which is now a source of revenue to the Government. Instances may be multi¬ 
plied to show that the science of Botany has a much wider scope of usefulness than that of 
collecting, naming, and classifying plants. It has influenced the trade and commerce of 
the world.” 

But to come back to Calcutta edifices. The Ochterlony Monument situated in the 
Maidan is a memorial to General Sir David Ochterlony. It is 166 feet high, and commands 
from the top, a most magnificent view of the whole city ; even Barrackpore, Dum Dum, «&c.> 
being visible thereform. But the building does not possess any architectural beauty. It 
cost forty thousand rupees. The Town Hall stands on the northern side of the Maidan. 
It is in the Doric style of architecture and was erected in 1804 at a cost of t 70,000. 
Lord Macaulay’s housed in Chowringhee is now the Bengal Club. One of the most pictu¬ 
resque buildings in Calcutta is Government House, the winter residence of the Viceory, 
Its construction was commenced in 1797 at the instance of the Manjuis of Wellesly. It 
was finished about the year 1804 at a cost of 13 lakhs of rupees. The design is in the 
main an'adaptation of that of Kedleston Hall in Derbyshire, the ancestral seat of Lord 
Gurzon. 

The Maidan is adorned with many tstatues. The most important modern buildings 
of the town are : The High Court, the Writers Buildings, the Imperial Secretariat and 
Treasury Buildings, the New Custom House, the General Post Office, the Port Commissioner’s 
Building, St. Paul’s Cathedral, St. James Church, the Bank of Bengal, the Mint, the 
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Grand Hotel, the Asiatic Museum and Art Gallery, the Medical College Hospital with its 
adjuncts, the Senate House, the Sanskrit College, the Presidency College 
(where David Hare's statue ought to make the place one of pilgrimage), the Imperial 
Library, &c. 

Some of the noteworthy houses belonging to Indian gentleman are : the Prasad and 
the Castle belonging to Maharaja Sir J. M. Tagore, the late Maharaja Durga Charan Laha's 
house in Cornwallis Street, Raja iRajendra Mallik's palace at Chorebagan, the Dighapatiya 
Raja's house in Circular Road, Rani Rasmani’s house in Corporation Street, Raja Digambar 
Mitra’s house at Jhamapukur, the Temple of Paresnath at Gouriberh, the family residence 
of the Tagores at Jorasauko, Raja Srikrishna Mallik’s house at florasanko (^‘the Normal 
School "), Raja Rammohan Roy's house in Amherst Street, Woodlands ( H. H. The Maharaja 
of Kuch Behar’s Alipore residence ), Ac. The Sukeas Street Thana, which belonged to 
Raja Rammohan Roy, Iveshub Chunder Sen’s ancestral house at Sankibhanga, and his own 
house at Tipper Circular Road, Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar’s house at Badurbagan, 
Kristodas Pal's house at Chorebagan, Ac., are also worth a visit for their biographical 
interest. 

The Deaf and Dumb School on Upper Circular Road may not be a grand building, 
but the institution is worth a visit. Close by is Dr. J. C. Bose's house, where the sainted 
patriot Anandamohan Bose breathed his last. Near to it is Parsi Bagan house, now occupied 
by the Bengal Technical Institute. Next door are situated the laboratory and offices of 
the Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, a Swadeshi concern • which had its birth 
before the days of the present Swadeshi agitation, and which should have a great future 
before it. The various Soap Factories and the Manicktolla Pottery may be seen by those 
who are industrially inclined. Along with the Deaf and Dumb school, the school for Blind 
Children at Elliott Road may be visited, as also the various homes and asylums for the 
infirm and the afflicted. 

Fort William and the Kidderpore Docks should also be seen. The latter were taken 
in hand in 1884-85, and cost 287 lakhs. 

The total population of Calcutta including the Fort, Port, Canals and the three 
suburban municipalities of Cossipore-Chitpur, Manicktolla and Garden-reach, amounted to 
949, 144 on the night of Ist march, 1901. At the three previous censuses of 1872, 1881, 
and 1891 the figures for an equal area were 706, 511, 684, 710, and 765, 510 respectively. 
There has been an increase, therefore, in 30 years of 242, 633 persons, or 31.7 per cent. 
According to the last census, of the total population 624, 856 were males and 324,2 9 
females. The high proportion of the male to the female element of the population has 
long been known to be a distinctive feature of Calcutta. The disparity in the numbers of the 
sexes is on the increase. The number of married males in the city amounts to 358, 336. On 
the other hand the number of such females is only 131, 8i6. It may be safely assumed 
that practically all married women in town have their husbands with them, and that the 
difference between the figures for married males and married females, viz., 2^6, 520, U 
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the number of husbands living in Calcutta without their wives. It is obvious, therefore, 
that 'in Calcutta there is not very much of family life. This can be explained mainly 
by the fact that the cost of living, and especially house-rent, is very much higher in 
Calcutta than in the mufassil. The poorer classes who come to Calcutta to earn a liveli¬ 
hood are very often compelled to leave their families behind them. Anyhow, this disparity 
doeS not make lor a pure moral atmosphere. Another contributory cause which increases 
the disproportion is found in the fact that whereas a considerable number of boys and 
young men come to Calcutta for education, there is a comparatively small corresponding 
number of girls. 

Hindus form the bulk of the population. Out of a total of 949, 144 persons in 
Calcutta and the suburbs. 015, 491 are Hindus, 28(), 576 are Muhammadans and 38, 
515 are Christians. In the town of Calcutta the Hindus form nearly 05 per cent, the 
Mussalmans rather less than 30 per cent,, and the Christians slightly over 4 per cent, 
of the population, leaving only I'Ol per cent. , to all other religions. Buddhists 
number 2,903, Jews 1,889, Brahmos 1,812, Jains 1,241, Parsecs 290, Confucians 178, 
and Sikhs, 153. Hindus have increased 24’1 per cent. Since the last census, Muss¬ 
ulmans 23'0l percent , Christians 30‘79, Brahmos 154, Jainas 151, Parsecs 75 and Jews 
35 cer cent. 

The total number of Hindu castes mentioned in the Census Schedules is 180. Brah¬ 
mans form by far the most numerous caste, being 88,010 in number, or one-seventh of 
the total Hindu population, and 9*9 per cent, of the entire population of Calcutta ; 
Kayasthas make a good second with 71,757. Next to them at some distance come 
Kaibarttas, Subarnabaniks, Charaara, Qoalas and Tantis. 

The Muhammadans divide themselves into seven groups. The Sheikhs form an 
overwhelming majority, their number being 202, 087 out of a total of 280,570 Mussalmans. 
They form 91 per cent, of the Islamic population, and about 28 per cent, of the entire 
population of Calcutta. The Pathans are second in point of numbers, there being 14,.531 of 
them. Saiyads and Moghuls number 7,580 and 1,799 respectively. 

Besides Indian Christians, the Christian is divided into 40 nationalities. The 
Hurasians form the majority, numbering 14,003 or 37’8 per cent. 

Jews and Eurasians are the only races in the town which have a female population 
more numerous than the male. 

The age-tables show 30 per cent, of the Hindus and Muhammadans in Calcutta and 
its suburbs and above one-third of the Christians are between 20 and 35 years of age. 
The population below one year in each of these communities is considerably greater than 
that between one and two years, indicating a high rate of infant mortality in the town. This 
may certainly be ascribed in part to ignorance of hygienic methods,of bringing up infants in 
a town, partly to the high price and bad quality of the milk commonly obtainable, and also 
in some measure, to the low vitality of infants born of childmothers. The percentage of 
10 
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Hindus at the age periods 55 00 is 2*25, of Mussalmans I’O and Christians 2’8. In the period of 
00 and over it is 4‘8, 5‘5, and 4'5 respectively j proving that although a larger number of 
Muhammadans die between 55 and 60 than Hindus and Christians, that religion possesses 
more veterans of 00 and over in the town than cither of the others. A few more Hindus 
are longer lived in Calcutta than Christians. 

The ratio of the males to females for the whole population is very nearly 2: 1(1000 
503 ). The ratio of unmarried males to unmarried females is a little lese than 5: 2. The 
proportion of married to unmarried males is even greater. It will be observed, therefore, 
that the proportions of unmarried as well as married males to the corresponding represent¬ 
atives of the other ser are greater than the ratios of the sexes in the case of the total 
population. On the other hand, we have considerably more than three times as many 
widowed females as widowed males. 

Up to the age of 5 there are 38 widowed persons, of whom only one is male. If 
marriages under the age of 15 in the case of either sex are, as they certainly ought to be, 
considered child marriages, the prevalence of this custom or otherwise in the principal 
religions is shown in the following table:- 

Married and widowed under 15 



male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Hindu 

4,106 

11,163 

15,309 

Mussalman 

2,320 

3,596 

5,916 

Christian 

» • • 

50 

60 


persons is as 

follows; 



male. 

Female 

Total. 

Hindu ••• 

48’9 

131'6 

180.6 

Mussalman ••• 

••• 27‘3 

42*4 

69*7 

Christian 

• • • • • • 

0-6 

0’6 

A mong the three religions 

1 the percentage of married persons is greatest among 

Muha- 

mmadans, being 62, against 

67 for Hindus and 32 

for Christians. 



There is a larger proportion of widowed persons among Hindus ( 15 per cent of the 
total Hindu population ) than among the followers of any other religion. Muhammadans, 
Christians, Jains and others have about 9 per cent each. Of the 14 per cent of 
widowed Hindus, the greater part (11 per cent.) is female, owing doubtless to the injurious 
and unjust custom of enforced widowhood ; but on the other hand there are but few Hindu 
women above li who are unmarried. The figures give 3,063 unmarried Hindu females above 
the age of 16; 178 of these are above 60 years'of age, being most probably women belonging 
to kulin Brahman families. Kahars and Chamars get their sons married earlier than all other 
castes. The lowest percentage of unmarried females are among Kaibarttas, Tantis, and 
Baisnabs. 
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There are 113 Hindu husbands and 127 Hindu wives below 5 years of age. 

That after a century and a half of British rule, India is still practically an illiterate country 
is well known. But the illiteracy of the metropolis of the British Indian Empire is neverthe¬ 
less renaarkable. The number of the illiterate there is 724, 974. They form 76’4 per 
cent of the total population. Only ;23'6 per cent, therefore, or less than one-fourth, can 
read and write. Of this percentage, 20.0 is male and 3.6 female. Of the total female 
population about one-tenth only (10 6 per cent.) is literate. The proportion of male lite¬ 
rates is about three times as high (30'4 per cent.). 

There are in Calcutta 124, 280 boys and 77, 284 girls between the ages of 6 and 
20. Of these only 46,090 boys and 13,547 girls, or about 37 per cent, of boys and 
17 "5 percent of girls, arc literate. So in the metropolis of an enlightened and beneficent 
Government more than 60 per cent, of the boys and 80 per cent, of the girls of school¬ 
going age go without any education ! 

The distribution of the literate male and female population among the chief religions 


is as follows;— 



Male. 

Female. 

Hindu 

t • • 

••• 

35*5 

9*7 

Mussalman 

• • • 

• • • • • • 

16*5 

2*9 

Christian 


• t • • • • 

82-3 

69 *8 

Brahmo 

... 

• • • • • • 

66*4 

.^3*1 

Buddhist 

• • » 

• • • 

41*3 

16-9 

Jew 

t • • 

• • • • • • 

65*7 

44*8 



Literate in English. 



Hindu 

... 

• 1 • • • 

14*4 

•7 

Mussalman 

... 

• ■ • • • • 

2*8 

*1 

Asiatic Christian 

• • 

■ • • • • • 

23‘8 

34*0 

Brahmo 

• • • 

• « • • • • 

41*8 

37-9 

Buddhist 

• • • 

• •• • • • 

10 

4*6 

Jew 

. • ■ 

• • • • • * 

49 

20*2 

Of the 24*8 

percent, of 

literates in the town of 

Calcutta, 16*25 

per cent, are 


literate in Bengali, 4-16 in Hindustani,t2-73 in English and 0*5 per cent, in Oriya, leav¬ 
ing not more than 1*1 per cent, for 36 other languages. Out of the 137,803 persons who 
are[lit(Tate in Bcrgnli, 80,900 or nearly 58 7 percent, are literate in Bengali only, and 
41*3 per cent, can read and write: both Bengali and English. Of the number of literates 
in Hindustani 89 per cent, are literate in Hindustani only, and less than ll per cent, are 
able to road and write English as well. Of the Oriya literates, 98 per cent are literate in 
Oriya alone and about 2 per cent are so in English as well. 2,819 females are literate 
in Bengali and English, 277 in English, and none in English and Oriya. 
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The following table also will be found interesting : 


Speaking 


Total 

Percentage 



number 

of literates 

Gujarati 

• 

2,026 

76-5 

Tamil 1,312 ) •• 

• • • • « • * 

2,570 

42-1 

Telugii 1,2 08 ^ 

• • • • « a • 



Arabic 

• ■ • • • ■ • 

602 

79-5 

Chinese 

. 

1693 

40-7 

Bengali 

• •• • • • 

434,984 

31-6 

Hindi 

• • • • • • • 

318,635 

11-1 

Oriya 

. 

30,630 

14-7 

English 

. 

28,528 

81-3 

Urdu 

• • • • • • • 

24,424 

14T 

The proportion 

of literacy is therefore very high among foreign 

traders and those 

ling from the sister 

presidencies, i. e. 

broadly speaking from such 

regions as do 

supply a labouring population. 



The literacy of different Hindu castes is 

shown bellow;— 




rcrccntage of literates. 

Caste. 


Males# 

h'emales 

Baidya 


70 

29-1 

Kayastha 


••• 61-2 

26-0 

Brahman 


••• 60-6 

19-2 

Sadgop 


59-3 

11 

Sundi 


— 52'0 

4-7 

Subarnabanik 


••• 51-9 

8*1 

Gandhabanik 


51 

6-2 

Chhatri 


... 40*4 

5-1 

Khatri 


••• 38-0 

7-3 

Teli 


- 34*0 

6-4 

Tanti 


••• 33'6 

6’7 

Moira 


••• 33-5 

5-7 

Napit 


— 28*1 

4*4 

Kaibartta 


27-1 

4-5 

Baisnab 


— 26-9 

4*5 

Goala 


••• 22-0 

4-3 


A number of Brahmans in Calcutta speak Hindustani and Oriya. The percentage 
of literates among this class is very small. If the Bengali-speaking Brahmans could be 
separated from the others, the proportion of literates in the caste would be considerably 
increased. This is true also of Kayasthas to a small extent. 
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Coming to literacy in English, we find that the Vaidya males have a percentage of 47| 
Kayasthas 37, Brahmans 31. The inferiority of Brahmans is due to some extent to tile 
large immigration of up-country and Oriya Brahmans. There arc 49 castes in Calcuttai 
of which six have their total male population illiterate and seven, their whole female 
population in that condition. These castes are Baitf, Chunari, Kaibartta (Chasi and 
Jelia), Mai, Malo and Tatwa. The percentages of literacy among the Chamars, Dhobas, 
Hadis, Kaoras, Lalbegis, Muchis and Tiyars are 8‘6, 6'4, 2'0, 2'i 5*2, 3‘3 and 3‘4 res¬ 

pectively. These facts show the “lower" castes are rising in the social scale. 

The number of languages spoken in Calcutta is 57. Throughout Calcutta and the 
suburban municipalities Bengali spoken by nearly 5 lakhs of people and Hindustani by 
over 3J lakhs. The total number of the Hindustani speaking people is 381,397, or 40 2 
per cent, of the total population. As this is considerably larger than the population oi 
Lucknow ( ?64,049 ) which is the most populous of Hindustani cities, Calcutta may well 
claim to be the largest Hindustani-speaking city in India. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that in the whole of the United Provinces there are only 24, 120 Bengalis, oi 
nearly one-sixteenth of the number of Hindustani-speaking persons in C'alcutta alone; 
in Bihar proper there are 12,519 Bengalis. There are (3,599 Panjabis ; 2,805 come from 

Bombay, 1,919 from Madras, and 14947 from Rajputana. There are 1,775 Chinese, 331 
Afghans, 264 Persians 19l Arabs, and 163 immigrants from the Straights Settlements. 

The total number of infirm persons is 1, 91G. 474 are insane, 335 deaf-mutes, 696 

blind and 242 afflicted with leprosy. Although Mussulmans form only 29*8 per cent ol 
the total population, nearly half the whole number of blind persons are Muhamadans 
Then again, while 4*25 per cent, of the population is '.Christian, nearly a fifth part of the 
insane and a sixth part of the lepers are Christians. This is said to be due in great part tc 
the fact that conversion to Christisnilf on the appearance of symptoms of leprosy, blidness 
<fec,. is of frequent occurence. Among Mussulmans Moghuls have the largest number ol 
insane, blind nnd deaf-mutes. Pathans, too, are very prominent in this respect. English¬ 
men and still more English women have a good number of insane persons in proportion 
to their total number. Among the Hindu castes, Kaoras contain the largest number oi 
of blind persons. Jugis contain mauy mad and blind persons ; while Hadis stand foremost 
in respect of the proportion of lepers, and are the second Hindu caste for deaf-mutes. 

Christians represent 20*6 per cent, of the learned and artistic profes sions, that isj 
about 5 times the amount due to them in proportion to their numerical ratio on the total 
population, and Hindus form about 69*3 per cent, just a little more than is their due, 
while the Muhamadans form only 15*7 per cent., or just about half as they should. It will 
therefore, be observed that the common notion that Hindus flock inordinately to these 
professions for a career is not borne out by the figures. 

Hindus form the largest proportion ( 88*9 per cent. ) of those who follow indefinite 
and disreputable professions, to which Mussulmans contributue only 10*2 per cent., and 
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Christians barely 0'3 per cent. That Hindu prostitutes should be so disproportionately 
large must be due in great part to enforced widowhood and to a much less extent to 
kulinism. 

The Chiristian population takes the lead in the matter of superior Government posts 
with nearly 44 per cent. Hindus rank third and Mohammadans last. 

The percentage of persons in the different castes who follow the traditional occupation 
of their castes is as follows ; Town Chunaris, lOU ; Dbais or Mussulman midwives, lOO ; 
Mussalman barbers, 100 ; Suburbs-Lalbegis, 100 ; Tatwas, lOO ; Dhoba, 87’5 ; Nikari 
Mussalman, fisherman, 85'7 ; Mallah, 84'6 ; Lalbegi, 84’4 i Muchi, 68‘6 per cent; Hindu 
Lalbegi, 6l’4 ; Mussalman I./albegi, 84’1 ; Dorn, 59 2 ; Kahar, 69 ; Tiyar 58‘7 ; Handi, 
57'8 i Sonar ( Behari), 56’4 ; Guria, 65 : Haiti 50. Town-Brahman, 13 : Kayastha, 30*4 : 
a very small proportion ( 6*2 per cent. ) of the Tanti or weaver caste earn their livelihood 
by their traditional occupation : a clear proof of the competition of Manchester. 

We have no space left to notice the many other interesting facts connected with the 
occupations of the people. But it is clear that it is neither character, nor education, nor 
occupation that determines a man’s caste, but only the accident of birth. 

The greater portion of this paper has been compiled or taken from the Census Report. 

' Tiik Modern Review 

Ja>’uary— 1907, Pp. 90-98 



Delhi— 

The Rome Of Asia 


ANCIENT Delhi, the Mythical Capital of the Pandavas, probably stood on the 
site of the Port of Indrapat, now known as the Pr[iA.XA Kh.l.v or Old Fort. The name 
Delhi is derived, in popular legend, from a Raja Dilu or Dilapa, a supposed contem¬ 
porary of Vikramaditya. "As an historical city, Delhi dates only from the middle of (lie 
eleventh century when a Tomara chief, Anangapal, built the Lalkot or the Red Fort, 
where the Kutab Mosque now stands.” A century later Viaaladeva, the Chauhan King of 
Sambhar and Ajmere conquered Delhi from a descendant of Anangapal. Visaladeva "was 
a man of considerable distinction,” and his name figures in the two inscriptions on Firoz 
Shah’s pillar. Prithvi Raj, or Rai Pithora, his nephew, was perhaps the most famous king 
of the Chauhan line. He was the champion of the Rajputs against Islam. An account 
of his rivalry with the Kanauj Raja, Jayachohandra. culminating in his carrying off 
Sanyukta, has been furnished to us by Chand Bardai (the friend and courtpoet of Prithvi 
Raj ) in the famous Hindi epic, Pritiiviiia.i Raisa, In 1191 he beat back an invasion of 
the Muhammadans led by Muhammad Qhori, who narrowly escaped with his life. In 1193 
Muhammad Ghori came again to measure his strength with his old enemy. The Rajputs, led 
by their renowned chief, fought with desperate valour, but it was of no avail against the 
dashing charge of the hardy mountaineers of the West, Prithvi Raj was captured and put 
to death in cold blood. This battle *tbok place at Narain, and is famous as marking the 
epoch of the Muhammadan conquest of India. 

The victory of Narain was followed by the occupation of Delhi, where Eutubddin 
Aibak was left as Viceroy by Muhammad Ghori from 1193 to 1526 it remained under 
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the so-collcd Pathan Kings. Its new rulers adorned it with a number ot massire 
edifices the ruins of which still excite the wonder and admiration of every traveller. 
The most notable of them are the Kutab Minar and the Great Mosque 
built by Kutubuddin; Kasak-i-Hazak Satitn or Palace of a Thousand Pillars, 
erected by Alauddin, the Slave King ; and the frowning fort of Tughlakabad built by 
Ghyasuddin Tughlak. Fcroz Shah Tuglilak built the city of Firozabad and ’adorned it with 
two palaces called ''Kushk-i—Ferozabad’’ and “Kushk-i-Shikar, “or Hunting Palace. 
Feroz Shah’s long reign witnessed the construction of numerous works of public 
utility, the most notable of which was the Jumna Canal, which flows through Delhi and 
now bears the name of the Western .lumna Canal. 

MODERN DELHI : It is situated in the south-eastern corner of the Punjab, on the 
right bank of the Jamuna, “and is placed in a narrow plain between the river .lamuna 
and the northernmost spur of the Aravalli mountains.” Modern Delhi, or Shahjahanabad 
as it is very often called, is the “moat northern and most modern of a number of capitals 
and fortresses” constructed between 700 and 1650 A. D. They were : 

(i) Siri ( modern Shahpur ), built by Alauddin Khilji in 1304 A. D., four miles 
south-west of Indrapat. 

(ii) Tughlakabad, four miles south-east of Siri, built by Muhammad Tughlak Shah 
( 1320 A. D. ). 

( iii ) Old Delhi, or the Fort of Rai Pithora, the Delhi of the Pathan invaders. It 
contains the world famed Kutab Minar. 

( iv) .lahanpanah or the World’s Refuge, situated between Siri and Old Delhi 
( 1330 A. 1). ) 

(v) Ferozabad, built by Feroz Shah Tughlak ( 1360 A. D., two miles south of modern 

Delhi.) - 

( vi ) Indrapat of Sher Shah and Diapanah of Humayun ( 1540 A. D. , ) two miles 

south of modern Delhi. 

Beside.s these there were two^short-lived capitals at Kilokhiri and Mubarakabad, both 
south of the tomb of Humayun. Not the least trace of these two cities exists now. 

The modern city was built by Shah .lahan about 1640 ; hence the name of 
Shahjahanabad. The present city extends about 2J miles along the right bank of the 
Jamuna from the Water Bastion to the Wellesley Bastion in the south-east corner. It is 
surrounded by three walls on the north, west, and south, their total length being 3J miles. 
The Casiimkke Gai r and the Mori or Drain Ga pe are situated in the north wall; the 
Kabui., Lahore, Farash Khaka, and A.uiere Gates in the west; and the Turkman and 
Dei.iii Gates in the south. 

Shah Jahan, the prince of builders, the most magnificent of the Mogul Emperors, 
adorned his capital with a number of noble edifices' which have struck the tourists of age 
after age with speechless wonder. The Lai Kila or citadel of Shah Jahan was begun in 
1638, andiwas completed in 1648, It has two magnificent gateways to the west of the Lahore 
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(date and the I)elhi Gate. From the top of the Lahore Gate a Bne view can Be had of the 
Jamma Masjid, the white Jain temple and the Indian town. The gate leads to the Cfa&nddi 
Chauk. 

The Palace of Delhi, situated on the edge of the Jamuna, “is a nearly regular 
parallelogram.” It measures ISOO ft east and west, by 3200 ft north and south, and is 
encircled by a wall of red sandstone, “relieved at intervals by towers surmounted hf 
Kiosks.” The principal entrance, facing the Chandni Chauk, leads to the vaulted 
hall, “which forms the noblest entrance known to belong to any existing palace.” At its 
inner end this hall opens into a courtyard 540 ft. by 360 ft. In front, at the entrance, is 
the Nakkau Kiiana or Music Hall, beyond which is the Dewan-i Am, or Hall of 
Public Audience, measuring 180 ft. by 160 ft. In the centre of the Dewan-PAm is a 
superbly ornamental niche on a richly inlaid marble platform of which once stood the 
famous Peacock Throne. The Dewan-i Am is “open at three sides, and is supported by 
rows of red sandstone pillars, adorned with gilding and stucco-work. In the wall at 
the back is a staircase that leads up to the throne, raised about 10 ft. from the ground, 
and covered by a canopy supported on four pillars of white marble, the whole being 
curiously inlaid with mosaic work. Behind the throne is a doorway by which the 
Emperor entered from his private apartments. The whole of the wall behind the throne 
is covered with paintings and mosaic, in precious stones, of the most beautiful flowers, 
fruits, birds and beasts of Hindusthan. In front of the throne, and slightly raised above the 
floor of the hall, is a large slab of white marble, which was formerly richly inlaid with 
mosaic work” much of which has been restored by Lord Curzon after having been 
plundered and removed from India. In the arcade to the north side of the Dewan-i-’Am was 
a gateway leading to a small court, from which another gate, called the Lai 
Purdah, or Red curtain, gave admission to the Jalan Khana or Abode of Splendour, in 
front of the Dewan-i-Khas. The King’s bodyguard was stationed at the Lai Purdah from 
1803 to 1857. 

The Dewan i-Khas, or Hall of Private Audience, is about lOO yards to the east of 
of the Dewan-i Am. It4s a pavilion of white marble, and “If not the most beautiful, 
certainly the most highly ornamental of all Shah Jahan’a buildings.” It is open on all 
sides and superbly ornamented with gold and pietra dura work. The ceiling, which was 
lined with silver, was carried off’by the Mahrattas in 1760. Round the roof of this wall is 
written in gold the famous persian distich : 

“If on earth be an Eden of bliss, 

It is this, it is this, none but this.” 

At a small distance to the south stood the king's private apartments, called the 
Khwabgah, or Sleeping Room, the Tasbih Khana, or Private Chapel, and the Baithak, or 
Sitting Boom. To the south also are the Mussamman Burj, also called Tilla Burj, or 
Octagonal Tower and the Rang Mahal, Painted Hall, one of the principal buildings of the 
Royal Zananah, “The ladies’s apartments here are of white marble, beautifully inlaid bellow, 

11 
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with fresco work above, and adorned with gilded scrolls.” In the centre of the north wall 
of the Rang ISfahal is a representation of the Mizan-i-Adal, or Scales of Justice. A marble 
water-channel from the Rang Mahal passes under the centre of the Khwabagh. 

A little to the north of the Dewan-i-Khas are the Royal Baths, called the’ Akab Baths. 
They consists of three large chambers, paved with white marble, richly inlaid with pietra 
dura work, and surmounted by three white marble domes. Inside the Baths are streams 
and fountains of water, and tanks. Hence the whole of the Dewan-i-Khas buildings were 
sometimes called the Ghusal Khana. For a description of the Audience held by Shan Jahan 
at the height of Mughal grandeur, the reader must turn to Bernier’s Travels. 

MostjirKs : Opposite to these baths, to the west, is the Moti Masjid, or the Pearl 
Mosque, "an architectural gem of white and gray marble.” It was the private mosque of 
the court and was btiilt by Aurangzeb in 1064 at a cost of Rs, 160,000. The court of the 
mosque is 40 ft. by 35 ft. The mosque is divided into two aisles. The bronze door of 
the gateway is covered with designs in low relief, and the walls also are most delicately 
decorated in tlie same way. In the north walls is a covered passage by which the royal 
ladies enter the mosque. 

The Sonahri Mosque stands at a little distance from the front of the Fort Gate. 
It was built by Jawid Khan in 1761. Jawid Khan was the confidential adviser of Kudsia 
Begam, mother of Emperor Ahmad Shah. He was murdered when Ahmad Shah was 
deposed and blinded by Ghulam Qadir. "The inscription on the mosque calls it the 
mosque of Bethlehem.” 

The Akbarabadi Mosque was situated between the Sonahri Mosque and the Fort 
Gate. It has been named after its builder Akbarabadi Begam, wife of Emperor Shah 
Jahan It was removed after 185 r. 

The Sonala or Golden Mosque is so called from its three gilt domes. It was built in 
1721 by Roshan-ud-daulah Jafar Khan, who was Bakhshi under Emperor Muhammad Shah. 
Here sat Nadir Shah, the Persian invader, during the massacre of the inhabitants of Delhi 
in March 1739. 

The Jumma Masjid is supposed to be unrivalled as regards size. It is built of red 
sandstone mixed with white marble ; but this takes away, to a certain extent, from its 
elegance and purity of effect. It is adorned with two noble minarets which rise to the 
neight of 130 ft. According to Fergusson "it is one of the few mosques, either in India 
or elsewhere, that is designed to produce a pleasing effect externally.” "It is raised on a 
lofty basement, and its three gateways, combined with the four angle towers and the 
frontispiece and domes of the mosque itself, make up a design where all the parts are 
pleasingly subordinated to one another, but at the same time produce a whole of great 
variety and elegance. Its principal gateway is a marble portal.” The gateways are crowned 
with galleries on the roof of which are fifteen marble domes, the spires being tipped 
with gold. "Above these are six fluted marble minarets with open arched chambers at 
the top, and surmounted with gilt pinnacles.” The three ,gatewayB are approached by three 
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grand flights or steps. The massive doors are coated with brass arabesques half an inch 
thick, leading to a majestic quadraogle 400 ft. square, with a marble basin and fountain in 
the centre. The front or western covered hall of the mosque contains the pulpit and 
^'Kiblagah^' or prayer niche pointing towards Mecca. The mosque proper is 201 ft. long and 
120 ft. broad. The Arabic iuseription gives the date as 1658 A. D., the year of Shah 
Jahan’s deposition by Aurangzeb. The mosque was completed in 6 years by 6,000 workmen. 
At the north eastern corner is a pavilion which contains some pretended relics of Muhammad. 
There is a Koran written in Kufik in the seventh century A. D., one written by the Imam 
Husain, another written by Imam Hasan ; the Kafsh-i-Mubarak or the Slipper of the 
Prophet; Kadam ul-Mubarak or Foot-print of the Prophet, etc. The two minarets contain 
staircases ; and a clear and magnificent view of the city can be had from the top, the Kutab, 
11 miles away in the south, being visible. 

The mosque is under the management of Committee appointed by Government 
subject to the control of the Deputy Commissioner of the District. It was repaired by 
Government some 70 or 80 years ago. Recently it has been successfully restored under 
Government supervision by means of donations from the Nawabs of Rampur and 
Bahawalpur. 

The Fatehpuri Mosque at the western end of the Chandni Chauk was built in 1650 
by Fatehpuri Bagam, wife of Shah Jahan. If is made of red sand-stone and has two minarets 
105 ft. high. 

The Kala or Kalan Masjid, or Black Mosque is to the south of Delhi near the Turkman 
Gate. It is looked upon as one of the most perfect specimens of the age of Feroz Sliah 
Tughlak. “On the outside, the building consists of two stories of which the lower, forming 
a kind of plinth to the actual place of worship, is 28 ft. high, the total height to the top of 
the battlements being 66 ft.’’ The mos<iue is approached by a flight of steps and consists of 
a courtyard, surrounded by a simple arcade on three sides, supported by plain squared 
pillars of quartzose stone, with a dripstone over the arches, and by a mosque chamber on 
the west. The corner tower and outer walls are all sloped inwards ; and the mos(]ue has no 
minarets. On the left side of the road facing the mosejue is the tomb of Turkman Shah, “a 
militant saint of the 1st period of Muhammadan conquest and settlement, who was styled 
the ‘Sun of Devotees.’ He died in 1240. but his memory has been kept alive by the 
Turkman Gate which has been named after him. A little to the north is a small enclosure 
which contains two graves. The larger one is supposed to be the last resting place of 
Heziah Begam, usually called Sultan Reziah, the first Empress of India. 

The Chaubarji Mosque is “so called from the four domed corner rooms which once 
stood upon the raised platform.” It belongs to the age Firoz Shah Tughlak, It probably 
stood outside Kushk-i-Shikar, or Country Palace of Feroz Shah. 

The Delhi Municipal Hospital, called after Lord Duflerin, is on the east of the 
Jumma Masjid. From the Hospital the Dariba Bazar leads to the Chandni Chauk, 
‘qpon which it formerly opened through the Khuni Durwazah, or the Bloody Gate, so 
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called from the terrible massacre which took place near it, under the orders of Nadir Shah. 
That portion of the Chandni Chauk which extends from the fort to the Dariba was origi¬ 
nally known as the Urdu or military bazar. West of the Dariba, was the Phulki Mundi, 
or flower market, which' extended as far as the Kotwali, followed by the Jauhri or 
Jewellers’ Bazar and Chandni Chauk proper. The Chandni Chauk was the finest market 
in the East when Bernier visited it in 1 fi66. It "contained the product of every coun¬ 
try in the world, for here thronged the rich and the gay, here the Vealth of Ind’ 
changed hands.” 

The Mor Sarai, in Queen’s Road, stands near the railway station. It was built 
by the Municipal Committee at a cost of Ks. 100,670. Indian travellers may take up 
their quarters here. 

Close by are the Queen’s Gardens, formerly called the Begam’s gardens. They 
face the railway stations on the north and have the Chandni Chauk on the south. In 
them a huge stone elephant stands on a raised platform, which has an inscription on 
it stating that it was brought from Gwalior, and set up by Emperor Shah Jahan out¬ 
side the south gate of his new palace (1G45). 

The Northbrook Clock Tower stands on the site of the Caravan Sarai of the Princess 
Jahanara Bcgam, also called Padishah Begam, the eldest daughter of Shah Jahan. The Sarai 
"was considered by Bernier one of the finest buildings in Delhi and was compared by 
him with the Palais Royal, because of its arcades below and rooms with a gallery in 
front above.” 

Outside the Cashmere Gate, and about 300 yards to the north of the city are the 
pretty Kudsia Gardens on the bank of the Jamuna. These were constructed by Kudsi 
Begam, mother of Emperor Ahmad Shah. The walls which once surrounded the gar¬ 
dens have been removed for the most part, but the fine though ruined gateway still' 
remains. A pretty mosque stands near the south east corner of the public recreation 
grounds. 

The Jain or Saraogi Temple of Delhi is about 200 yards to the north-west of the 
Jumma Masjid and stands upon a highwalled platform. It has a small marble court 
"surrounded by a stucco colonnade in front of the temple proper.” 

The ceiling and walls of the temple are elaborately gilded, and are supported by 
two rows of small marble columns. In the centre is a "pyramidal platform in three tiers,” 
on which has been placed a small figure of (Mahavira) "seated beneath an elaborate 
ivory canopy.” The porch of the temple is elegantly decorated. "The exquisite device 
of filling in the back of the struts which support the architrave beneath the dome with 
foliated tracery” has been specially commended by Fergusson. 

Skjjits Aiiounij Deijii ; 

THE CITY OF FIROZABAD :-It extended in the west to the Kalan Musjid 
and probably spread two miles north and south. The citadel called the Kohtila of 
of Firoz Shah stood on the bank of the Jumna. The city contains the Pillar of Asoka 
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and Firoz Shah’s Juma Musjid. The Kohtila or fortress was also called the Kushk-i- 
Shikar, or Hunting Palace. Its three stories diminish in area as they rise. 

The Lat or Pillar of Asoka was erected on the top of a building in the Kohtila. 
It is broken at the top. Cunningham calls it the Delhi-Siwalik Pillar, as it was brought 
from Tophar at the foot of the Siwalik Hills (near Umballa). It is a monolith of pink 
standstone. Firoz Shah caused it to be removed from Tophar to Delhi at a considerable 
cost, and with great ingenuity and patience. When it was set op, the top was orna¬ 
mented with friezes of black and white .stone surmounted by a Kaias or gilded copper 
cupola. Krom this it received the name of Minar-i-Zarin or Golden Minaret. The pillar 
is f) ft. 4 in round at the base, and 6 ft. 6 in. at the top. Its height above the Plat¬ 
form is 37 ft. The four Pali inscriptions of Asoka prohibiting the faking of life, date 
from the middle of the third century B C., and "are among the oldest existing records 
of India.” Firoz Shah assembled all the learned men of the day to decipher the inscrip¬ 
tions, but they failed. Ziauddin Barni records a very funny incident in this connexion. 

"Many Brahmans and Hindu devotees were invited to read them, but no one was able, 
It is said that certain inHdel Hindus interpreted them, stating that no one should be 
able to renove the obelisk from its place till there should arise in the latter days a 
Muhammadan king, named Sultan h'iroz.” Besides this, there are two other inscriptions 
of the Chauhan Prince, Visala Deva. One is two and a half feet above the Buddhist 

record, and the other is immediately below it. Both are dated 1220 Samvat, or 1164 
A.D. The other inscriptions on it are of little interest. 

Another pillar of Asoka stands on the Ridge, about 200 yds. to the south of Hindu 
Rao’s House. From a tablet on the pedestal we learn that this pillar was originally 

erected at Meerut, in the third century B.C. by king Asoka. It was removed from this 
place to Delhi by Firoz Shah in 1356 A.D., and placed in the Kushk-i-Shikar Palace. It 
is called the Delhi-Meerut Pillar to distinguish it from the Lat in the Kohtila. It was thrown 
down and broken into Hve pieces by an explosion ^ early iu the eighteenth century. 
It was set upon the Ridge by the British Government in 1867. 

The Junama Masjid of Firoz Shah "consisted of arcades of several rows of arches 
round an open central court. In the centre of the court was a sunken octagonal structure 
round which was incised the record of Firoz Sha’s reign, and more particularly, of the 
public works executed by him. On December 31,139S, Timur halted here "for the pur¬ 
pose of devotions” on his way from Delhi to Meerut. Near about this mosque Emperor 
Alamgir II was murdered in 1761. 

The Idgah is west of the city about a mile from the walls. Behind it to the south is 
the Dargah of the Kadam Sharif or Holy Footprint (also called Farash Khana) which 
contains the tomb of Prince Fateh Khan, built by his father Firoz Shah in 1376. The 
sacred imprint is said to have been sent to Firoz Shah by the Khalifa of B;^dad, It is 
placed on the grave of the prince in a trough of water. Hard by is the Mausoleum and 
College of Ghaziuddin Khan, eldest son of tne hrst Nizamul-Mulk of Hyderadcd. "The 
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courtyard is surrounded on three sides by a double tier of chambers for students.” “On 
the west side the mosque, built of very deep coloured red sandstone, and with very 
rounded domes, fills the centre, and the south of it is the grave of the founder, enclosed 
by a beautiful pierced screen of fawn coloured stone, with doors elaborately carved with 
flowers.” 

Indrapat, or Purana Killa ( old Fort) is two miles south of the Delhi Gate. It was 
built on the site of the mythical Indraprastha by Emperors Shcr Shah and Humayun. The 
Lai Durwazah, or the Red-Gate, a beautiful “gate-way of stone and red sandstone, formed 
the north-gate of the Delhi of Sher Shah ( 1540 A.D.). The fort was repaired by Humayun 
who changed its name to Dinpanah (Asylum of the Faith). The walls of the Old Fort are 
in ruins for the most part. The south gate of Purana Killa leads nothwards to the back 
of the JMosque of Sher Shah, called the Killa Kohna Mosque. The facade of the Mosque 
is about 150 ft. long, and is “the most striking bit of coloured decoration at Delhi.” 
It is built of very deep red sandstone, inlaid with marble and slate, “and covered with 
inscriptions, texts from the Koran in the Nashk and Kufik characters.” The pendentives 
below the dome are marvels of caligraphy.” The octagonal pavilions in the angle towers 
at the back of the mosque arc superbly ornamented. To the south is the Sher Mandal 
and octagonal building of red sandstone 70 It. high. In 1556 A. D. Humayun fell down the 
stair-case of it and died of his injuries a few days afterwards. 

TOMBS : The tomb of Humayun is about one mile south of Purana Killa. It is 
reached through two gateways, the first of which is built of red sandstone. On the left 
side of the second door is a placard which says that the tomb was built by Hamidah Bano 
Begam, also called Haji Begum, wife of Humayun, It took sixteen years to build, and cost 
fifteen lakhs of rupees. Haji Begum lies buried in the north-east corner of the building. 
It also contains the graves of the hapless Dara Shukoh, and of the Emperors Jahandar 
Shah, Farruk Siyar and Alamgir 11. The mauseleum stands upon a raised platform. It 
has a large central octagon, surmounted by a dome with octagonal towers of unequal sides 
at the angles. The plan of this building has been adopted at the Taj, but the former wants 
the “depth and poetry” of that “dream in marble.” “Jt is, however, a noble tomb, and 
anywhere else must be considered a wonder.” Huma^un’s cenotaph which bears no ins¬ 
cription is of white marble. When Delhi was stormed by the British troops in 1857, Bahadur 
Shah took refuge here, and them surrendered to Major Hodson. 

The Mausoleum of Nawab Safdar Jung is six miles from the city, aad five miles from 
the Kutab Minar. He was wazir to the Emperor Ahmad Shah. He engaged in a war with 
the Rohillas and was defeated in a great battle (17 53). He died in 1753, and this mauso¬ 
leum was erected by his son Shujah-ud-daulah at a cost of three lakhs of rupees. It 
is built of red sandstone and stucco. It is about a hundred feet square. The general 
arrangement of the tomb is like that of the Mausoleum of the Taj. 

The Kutab Minar, with the Mosque of Quwwat-ul-Islam and other buildings around it, 
is about eleven miles from the Ajmere Gate. The site of the Minar is supposed to be the 
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originial Hindu city of Delhi, probably the Fort of Lalkot built by Anangapal II (10(2 ; 
A. D.). The mosque ( Quwwat-ul-Islam) and the buildings are the work of Kutab-ud*din) 
Aibak and Altamash of the Slave Dynasty and Ala-uddin Khilji. Kutabuddiu 

built the innermost court of the mosque and the screen of arches facing the west of the 
court ; Altamash completed the Kutab Minar and added the outer arches of the screen 
north and south of those of Kutab ud-din ; and Alaudin Khilji built the handsome Alai 
Darwazah almost under the Kutab Minar, extended the south corridor (built by Altamash) - 
east and north, and carried the screen of arches further north. 

The Kutab Minar looks like a tower of victory. The popular legend is that it was built 
by Prithvi Raj, that bis daughter might view the Jamuna from its top. The theory now 
accepted by scholars is that the Minar derives its name from the saint named Shah Qutb-i-din 
(the Polestar of the Faith). Cunningham has conclusively proved that it is entirely of 
Muhammadan origin. The basement story was begun by Kutab-ud-din. The Minar 
“rises in a succession of five stories marked by corbelled balconies and decorated with 
bands of inscription.’^ The inscriptions mention the^ names of the first King of Delhi, 
Muhammad Ghori, Altamash, Feroz Shah and Sikandar Lodi. “The three first are of red 
sandstone with semicircular and angular flutings.” The two upper stories were almost 
entirely rebuilt in 13G8 A. D. by Feroz Shah, who also added a cupola. It was again 
restored by Sikandar Jjodi in 150.3. The Minar was seriously injured and Feroz Shah’s 
cupola thrown down by the earthquake of August .31, 1803. It was restored by the 
Government in 1820, and an entirely new cupola ( designed by Captain Smith R. E. ) 
was erected, but it has been removed since. The height of the Minar is 238 ft. The 

diameter of the base is 47 ft. 3 in. and that of the top about 9 ft. There are three 

hundred and seventy-nine steps leading to the top. A fine and extensive view can be 
had from the top. 

The Mosque of Quwwat-ul-Islam or Might of Islam, was begun by Kutab-ud-din 
immediately after the capture of Delhi by the Muhammadans. A long inscription over the 
inner arch-way of the eastern entrance says that it was built by Kutab-ud-din. 

It occupies the platform on which once stood Frithvi Raj’s Hindu Temple, pulled 
down by the Muhammadans. It is mentioned in the inscription that the meterials of the 

mosque were obtained from the demolition of twenty-seven “idolatrous temples.” A latge 

cloistered court in the south was added by Altamash, and Alauddin built a large court 
further east, entered by the Alai Darwazah. The main entrance of the mosque leads to 
the courtyard ( l42 ft. x 108 ft.), which is surrounded by cloisters formed of Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jain pillars placed upon one another. The glory of the mosque consists in 
“the great range of arches on western side, extending north and south for about 386 ft. 
and consisting of three greater and eight smaller arches, the central one being twenty two 
feet wide and fifty-three feet high.” (Fergusson). The mosque is unrivalled for “the graceful 
beauty of the flowered tracery which covers its walls.” Ibn Ratutta, the celebrated 
African traveller who visited the mosque a hundred and fifty years after its erection wrote 
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‘'It is very large, and in beauty and extent has no equal.” The Hindus sometime call it 
the Thakurdwara and Chausath Khamba, of the Sixty-four Pillared. The Iron Pillar in 
the court of the mosque is “one of the most imterestiug memorials of Hindu supremacy 
in all India.” It is a solid shaft of wrought iron 23 ft. 8 in. high, the diameter is 
about 14 ft. On it is incised the eulogy of Chandra Gupta II, surnamed Vikramaditya, 
of the Gupta Dynasty (who reigned from 375 to 413 A. 1). ) From it we learn that 
•‘when warring in the Vanga countries, he breasted and destroyed the enemies confed¬ 
erate against him. ” “The same document is the only authority for the fact that he 
crossed the ‘seven mouths of the Indus’ and vanquished in battle a nation called 

Vahlika, which apparently occupied part of the Punjab.” Anangapal, the Tomara 
Eing, removed it from its original position probably at Mathura, and set it up in 1052 
A. D. a.s an adjunct to a group of temples, from the materials of which the Muhammadans 
afterwards constructed the great mosque ( V. A. Smith ). 

The Tomb of Altamash ( dated 1235 A. d. ) behind the north-west corner of the 
mosque, is built of red sandstone. The interior is profusely decorated with carving, and 
inscribed with beautifully written passages of the Koran. “It is interesting as being the 
oldest tomb known to exist in India” ( Fergusson ). 

The Alai Darwazah “is one of the most beautiful specimens of external poly¬ 
chromatic decoration not merely in India, but in the whole world. It is a square building of 
red sandstone, richly decorated with patterns in low relief. The carving of the interior 
is simple, magnificent aud unrivalled. 

The Tomb of Imam Muhammad Ali ( of Meshhed ) called Imam Zamin ( dated 1537 ) 
is to the east. It is a pretty building of red sandstone, eighteen feet square. 

The Alai Minar, about 140 yds. north of the Kutab Minar is built of large rough 
stones, “put in anyhow.” It is 87 ft. high above the level ground. When complete it would 
have deen five hundred feet high. Alauddin stopped the building probably in 1312. 

Metcalfe House, about a quarter mile from the Kutab Minar, was the tomb of 
Muhammad Kuli Khan, foster-brother to Akbar. 

The Tomb of Adham Khan is southwest of the Qutb. Adham was put to death by 
Emperor Akbar for killing the latter’s fosterbrother. He was thrown down the terrace of a 
lofty building. 

The observatory of Jay Sinha II, the astronomer King of Jaypur, is about five miles 
from the Kutab. It is popularly called the Jantar Mantar. It was constructed in 1724 A.D. 
The great equatorial dial, named the Samrat Yantra, still exists. The whole building 
is now in ruins. The Jaipur State intends to restore it thoroughly, as also the same 
“King’s Observatory at Benares.” 

The reservoir of Hauz-i-khas was constructed by Alauddin Khilji in 1293 A.D. It is two 
miles north of the Kutab. In 1354 it was cleared out and repaired by Feroz Shah, who 
built a college near it. 
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The Tomb of Nizamaddin Auliya is about a mile from Parana Killa. There are many 
other tombs and sacred buildings round it. Thirty yards from it is the Chausath Khambhe, 
the Tomb of Aziz Kokaltash, fosterbrother to Emperor Akbar. The cenotaph of Aziz bears 
the date 1623 A. D. West of Chausath Khambhe there is an enclosure containing the Dargah 
of Nizamuddin. The tomb of Amir Khusru the poet is worthy of notice. His real name 
was Abu-al-Ilasan, and the sweetness of his poetry won for him the title of Tuti-i 
Hind, Nightingale of Hindusthan.” He flourished in the reign of Alauddin Khiiji, and 
died in 1315. North of the tomb of Khusru is a tall white marble slab inscribed with 
the Moslem creed and eighteen Persian couplets. Close by is the tomb of Mirza Jahangir, 
son of Emperor Akbar II. On the left of the entrance to the enclosure is the tomb of 
Emperor Muhammad Shah 1 (1712-1748). To the south is the tomb of .Jahanara, daughter 
of Shah Jahan and companion of his captivity. The headstone of the tomb bears a Persian 
inscription supposed to have been written by the Princess herself : '‘Let nothing but green 
grass cover my grave : grass is the best covering of the grave of the meek.” AH Gauhar 
Mirza. son of Shah Alam II lies buried on the left of this-tomb, and .Tamila Nisa, daughter 
of Akbar II, on the right, 

Nizamuddin was the greatest of the Chisti saints. Flis tomb is of white marble. On 
the north is a well, 89 ft. deep, blessed by the saint, so that no one diving in it is drown¬ 
ed. Men and boys jump into it from a height of 50 ft. for a few pice of buckshish 
from tourists. 

The fort and city of Tughlakabad is more than four miles to the east of the Kutab. 
The fort has thirteen gates and contains seven tanks and the ruins of the Jumma Masjid 
and the Brij Mandir. It was commenced in 1321 and finished in 1323 A.D. The tomb 
of Tughlak 8hah, in the midst of an artificial lake, and “surrounded by a pentagonal 
outwork,” communicates with the fort by a causeway COO ft. long. Inside are the ceno¬ 
taphs of Tughlak Shah, his (iueen, and their son .Tuna Khan, afterwards Tughlak. A 
causeway runs to Adilabad, the fort of Muhammad Tughlak. 

DELHI IN 1857: The Mutiny at Delhi was the direct outcome of the revolt of the 
Sepoys at Meerut. On the evening of May 10th, 1867, the 3rd Native Cavalry, and the 
Hth and 20th Sepoy Infantry Regiments revolted at Meerut, set fire to the houses of 
their European officers, and fled to Delhi, where the Native Cavalry cut down the Euro¬ 
peans, they came across, and then made their way to the Fort, and induced the 38th Native 
Infantry to rise. The Church was destroyed and all Christiana met with put to death. 
The 54th Native Infantry next joined the 3Sth, and allowed their officers to be shot down. 
Major Abbot with the 74th Native Infantry failed to make any impression on the rebels; 
and Delhi, with its fortified palace and strong city wall, was left in their hands. 

Instantly measures were taken to concentrate the European troops and loyal Native 
Regiments upon Delhi. The Karnal and Meerut Brigades under Sir H. Barnard defeated 
the rebels at Badli-ki-Sarai, and the British gained possession of “the Ridge” whence they 
directed all operations against Delhi. Strong picquets supported by guns were established 
12 
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at Hindu Rao’s House, the adjacent (small) observatory and the Flag Staff Tower, and 
at all points open to attack. Between the 12th and 18th June the British positions were 
attacked by the mutineers four times, in front and rear*, and again on the 28rd. On the 
14th of July fierce fightings took place near Hindu Rao’s House. 

General Nicholson’s column from the Punjab arrived on 14th August. The muti¬ 
neers were utterly routed at Najafgharh, whither they had gone to intercept a siege train 
coming from Fero/epur. The English being now in sufficient force, it was thought necessary 
to concentrate “all the breaching power on a portion of the walls.” The Mori, Cashmere 
and Water Bastions were selected for a frontal attack. Light any heavy batteries were 
constructed to storm the enemy’s positons. On the 11th September the walls of Delhi 
began to give way, “and whole yards of parapets came down.” On the 12tb September the 
Water Bastion was “pounded into ruins.” On the l3th the breaches were declared practicable. 
On the 14th four columns advanced to the the attack. Nicholson gave orders 
to storm the breach near the Cashmere Bastion. The 1st and 2nd columns ascended 
the glacis. The rebels opened a murderous fire, but the columns persevered; and Nichol¬ 
son mounted the wall, and breach was carried and the 1st column posted itself at the 
Main Guard. The 2ad column cleared the ramparts to the Mori Bastion, and then 
took the Kabul Gate. From the Lahore Gate the rebel guns played havoc in the British 
ranks. Nicholson fell in an attempt to storm this Gate. 

The 3rd column was to enter Delhi through the Cashmere Gate, which was to be 
blown open. The explosion party coolly laid and adjusted the powder bags in the teeth 
of a hot fire of musketry. The hose was fired but not before several brave men had 
been killed, and the Cashmere Gate was shattered, and the 3rd column marched through 
it. The walls of Delhi were won and the whole city was pacified after six days’ severe 
street fighting. On the 2lst Emperor Bahadur Shah II was captured, and subsequently 
deported to Rangoon. Two of his sons and a grandson were also captured and shot by 
Hodson, and their bodies exposed for 24 hours in front of the Kotwali. 

The Mutiny Memorial “was erected to commemorate the events of the siege, the 
names of the regiments and batteries who served in it, and of the officers who died in 
the performance of their duty.” It is an octagonal Gothic Spire, .standing on three 
gradually diminishing platforms. To the north of the Ridge is the plain of Bawari, the 
scene of the Durbar of January 1st, 1H77, and of the Coronation Durbar of January Ist, 1903. 

B. C. M. 

Tjje Modkkn Revieav, 
Ukoembhr— 1911, Pp. 580-694. 



People And The Country 
—Hundred Years Ago 


‘ Tmo Private Journal of the Mar(|ues of Hastings,” Ear! of Moira, Governor-General 
and Coramander-in-Caief of the East India Company’s possesion in India from IHIJ to 1823, is 
an e.xteremcly interesting book. The Journal was kept for five years, from 1811 to 1818, to 
and contains many illuminating glimpses into the state of the country and of its people just 
a century ago. The three great campaigns in which Lord Hastings took part 

are the Nepalese War, the Pindari W.ar, and the last Marhatta War, as the 

result of which the Peshwa Baji Rao was compelled to surrender and was 

kept in captivity at Bithur on a pension of eight lakhs of rupees per annum, 

and the Marhatta confederacy was broken up for ever. Lord Hastings also entered into 
treaty alliances with the Rajput States, and broke the back of the Marhatta powers of 
Central India, and Nagpore was brought under British suzerainty during his regime. 
^'Henceforth,” says a school history, ''the British became the acknowledged masters of 
India, and there remained no other power, either European or native, to fjuestion their 
dominant authority.” The East India Company acknowledged their sense of Lord Hastings^ 
services by bestowing on his family two grants of money, in sums of £(50,000 and £20.000 
respectively. 

A perusal of the book reveals to us at a glance why Great Britain became the master 
of India, ' and how the princes and peoples of India came to be placed under the yoke of 
the foreigners from beyond the seas. On the one side were hopeless incoiupetency and 
degeneration, dense Ignorance, absence of high principles and noble conduct, disruption 
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disunion, and treachery, and on the other great foresight guided by accurate scientific 
knowledge, a consistent and comprehensive policy controlled by enlightened selfishness 
and a power of concerted action and a patriotic zeal altogether new to the country. Lord 
Hastings, as disclosed in his journal, is a noble man of highly polished manners and of 
generous and upright character, concealing the mailed fist under a silken glove, highly 
observant, cool and collected, taking note of everything, but keeping his own counsel, 
and dealing by everybody according to his deserts. The natural history of the country 
its flora and fauna, the manners and customs of the people, their history, civilisation and 
religion, as well as the high politics in which he played so successful and distinguished a 
part, all alike engaged his attention. Nothing was too great or too small to attract his notice. 
The accounts of his two journeys, one of which was a tour of inspection and the other 
military campaign, in the course of which he undertook a long excursion by boat up the 
Ganges to the confines of the kingdom of Delhi, and thence visited Hardwar at the foot 
of the hills and returned via Lucknow and Agra in one trip, and through Rajputana, 
Muttra and Brindabun in the other, occupy the greater part of the volume. Lucknow 
was then the capital of the Nawab Vi/ier; who was styled as His Excellency, being 
nominally the representative of the Moghul Emperor at Delhi. But it was part of 
Hastings’ policy to treat him as an independent sovereign and thus to extinguish 
any pretensions to preeminence over all other sovereign powers in 
India, the Company included, which was claimed by the Court of Delhi, The 
journal contains a vivid account of the Court of Lucknow, which was in alliance with 
the Company represented by a resident, Major Baillic, who dictated to the Nawab Vizier 
in the merest trifles, and dominated him to such an extent as to prevent him from setting 
up a Nahabat at his palace. Lord Hastings believed that some sort of intimidation was 
practised, but he observes : “if the power which Major Baillic possesses over the Vizier^s 
mind be exerted beneficially for the futherance of public affairs, I have no call to make 
objections.” The influence of Major Baillie was certainly beneficial to the Company. The 
Nawab offered a present of a crore of rupees, which Lord Hastings took as a loan. He 
says in the .Journal— 

“Nothing could be more opportune, for this command of ready cash emancipated 
the Government from many urgent financial difficulties.” 

The principal of this debt was repid in the following way : The Nawab had set his heart 
upon acquiring the district of Khairagar, between the dominions of the Vizier and the 
Gurkha territories, which was famous for tiger-hunting. ^The district is of no benefit to 
u8”*The possession is**'a trouble to us, and makes little return to the treasury.’ 

“I conceived the Vizier might be well inclined to wipe oflP one crore from the 
debt which we had recently incurred towards him. The minister said that he had no 
doubt of the Vizier’s cheerful acquiesence. If I can accomplish this arrangement, it will be 

a prodigious point gained for the Company.” 

The treaty was shortly afterwards signed on the above terms, and secured the Nawab 

of Oudh a shooting preserve for one crore of rupees. 







The Governor-General’s camp consisted of 10,000 men, a bazaar was attached to the 
camp, and all trades, even working jewellers, were to be found in the camp. Tho 
principal barges of the fleet were the Sonamukhee and the Fulchari, used by the Marquis 
and his wife, Lady Loudoun, ( who in the courtly language of the Period, is always 
styled as such, and never as wife, even in the noble Manjuis’s private journal). Many 
were the accidents that attended the fleet and the camp. Several of the “boats capsized, 
for the tour was undertaken during the monsoons, when the currrent is strong and storms 
are frequent, and there were several casualties from drowning. Occasionally an elephant 
would run amuck, and cause great devastatioa in the camp. In November 1817, the 
General’s camp was decimated by a pestilence. ‘It is a sort of cholera morbus’ then 
evidently an unfamiliar disease. Even Lord Hastings did not know that its germs were 
carried by water, for he says : 

“There is an opinion that the water of tanks-•• may be unwholesome and add to the 
disease. I do not think there is anything in the supposition, yet the feelings of the men 
should be consulted.”-- It is ascertained that above five hundred have died since sunset 
yesterday evening. ‘Numbers of dead and dying camp followers met the eye in every 
direction.” 

The medicine used was a mixture of laudanum, spirit of hartshorn, and camphor, 
properly diluted with water. It appeared to do no good, and ‘many deaths have taken place 
among the Europeans and sepoys last night.’ ‘The numbers sent to the hospitals are great.’ 
‘Despondency seems to invite the infection, confidence, on the other hand, is not a security, for 
I have seen several persons fall, suddenly struck, while they were walking and conversing 
with cheerful vigor. Some of them died in a few minutes, before assistance could be procured. 
Even the Governor General, inspite of his vigorous constitution, did not escape scot-free. 
‘For three days I had repeatd sesations of giddiness with faint sickness---! believe few 
persons have escaped without some little indisposition. By and by however the pestilence 
abated, and normal life was resumed. “No one who had not witnessed the dismay and melan¬ 
choly which have lately pervaded our people, can comprehend my sen>'itions on hearing 
laughter in several parts of the camp to-day,” says the Governor General. Occasionally 
shooting excursions were organised, and there is a lively account in the journal of a hunting 
party in the deserts of Rajputana off Alwar where Lord Hastings shot a lioness, but could 
never shoot a tiger, though he tried several times. 

Lord Hastings was fond of visiting ancient architectural remains, and made 
some laudable attempts to preserve the Secundra ( Akbar’s tomb near Agra) 
and other noble monuments from decay. He often deplores the indifference of 
the Indians, Hindus and Mahamedans alike, to splendid monuments of 
art. “To any sepulchral monument they pay superstitious veneration, though they would 
not contribute a rupee to secure the handsomest from destruction.” Me visited the ruins 
of Gour and Bajmahal and Monghyr, but did not think much of them; whereas he was 
full of admiration for the Secundra, the Taj, and the deserted palaces at Fatehpur 
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Sikri. Of the last place he says, know not if I have ever felt the sense of desolation 
more strongly-‘...Many of the patterns and traceries are highly worthy of being adopted 
in our ornamental architecture, I took measures to have copies from the most striking of 
these." Visiting the Secundra he says : 

"The memory of Akbar does not belong to a particular race or country; it is the 
property of mankind. All that can promote the recollection of one who employed power 
to benefit his kind, must interest man, in as much as the reverence paid in such a remi¬ 
niscence says, ‘Go and do likewise,’ to those on whom the comfort of millions depends.” 

Approaching near the T.aj, “one is filled with admiration-** it may be doubted If 
genius ever conceived and executed another fabric of equal taste or elegance.” The 
theory that the Taj was built by Italian architects is not new. 

“Mr. Turner, the magistrate, informs me that in the Christian burying ground there 
are several tombstones, bearing Italian names, with the date corresponding to the erecting 
of the Taj. The circumstance strongly confirms the supposition that artists had beeu 
procured from Europe to plan and execute the building.” 

The reflections of the Marquess of Hastings, on entering the fort at Agra, are 
worth (juoting : 

‘ The first sensation I felt in passing through its tall and massive gateways, was 
wonder at what had become of the race of men by whom such a pile hjid been raised. 
The magnitude of the plan, the si/.e of the stones, which composed the walls, and the 
style of the finishing, do not belong to the class of citizens now seen in these regions. So 
true it is that the character of a sovereign imparts itself speedily to all whom he sways. 
As long ,as the Mussalman Emperors preserved their individual energy, the people over 
whom they ruled were capable of proud and dignified exertions *-The higher classes, in 
f.act, became rapidly vitiated and ettiminate, not so the lower orders. These lost, indeed, 
a sense of national pride, * but the constant call for military service, to which they 
thought themselves born, has kept them from generation to generation individually 
martial. In truth, the Mussalman part of the population must have felt itself as at all 
times living only under an armed truce amid the more numerous Hindoos. Thence the 
attachment to the sabre has been maintained, and this disposition in the Mussalman has 
caused the Hindoo to habituate himself to arms in self-defence. This is what has occasioned 
the manly spirit observed by me as so prevalent in these upper provinces. It is, luckily 
for us, a spirit unsustained by scope of mind; so that for an enterprise of magnitude in 
any line, these people require our guidance. Such was not the case when their fore¬ 
fathers built this fort. The help contributed by the multitude in raising it has not been 
mere bodily labour. The execution of every part of it indicates workmen conversant with 
the principles and best practice of their arts.” 

The temple of Baladev at Muttra is, according to Lord Hastings, a poor one, but 
the remains of a temple at Brindaban impressed him greatly. “This is upon the best 
scale of any building I have seen appropriated to Hindoo purposes.’ It is built of red 
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sandstone, lat>oriou8ly carved on the outside, and 'reminds one strikingly of our old cathe- 
drala.' Lord Hastings even refers to a dissertation which Dr. Robert Tyler has lately 
published on the remains of temples to Siva, in the island of sTava. These are represen¬ 
ted as still exhibiting great magniOcence with regard to size and architecture.^ From 
this, as well as from the fact that whereas the Hooghly is a sacred stream, no sanctity 
is attached to the Ganges eastward of the spot at which the comparatively small channel 
of the former separates from the main river, the Governor-General draws the broad 
conclusion that the Brahmanical religion did not originate in the provinces towards the 
Indus, but made its progress from the maritime parts of Bengal !’^ 


Lord Hastings’ description of some of the cities he passed through in the course of 
his itinerary is interesting. Mr. Brooke was then tlie Agent of the Governor-General for 
the Nizamat. He agreed with the Governor-General as to the necessity of extinguishing 
the fiction of the Mogul Governnient.’ ‘The Nawab arrived at about nine in barbaric 
state. The mixture of trappings, really handsome, with appendages ludicrously shabby, 
had a strange effect on our eyes.’ ‘The town of Cossimbazar, from which the river has 
now considerably receded, may almost be said to connect with Berhampore on one side 
and with Moorshidabjid on the other, so as to form a continuous population. The latter, 
though exceedingly extensive, has little the look of a city. It consists of a number of 
villages clustered together with several small patches of tree jungle among them. The 
people, however, on the banks were well-dressed, and had an air of polish.’ The palace 
was however anything but impressive. ‘There was not the least attempt at neatness in 
anything we saw. -Here many splendid jewels, shawls and brocades, and diamond necklaces 
were pressed upon the Governor-General and Lady Loudoun, all of which they refused, 
from their invincible resolution not to accept any present of intrinsic value. Similar offere 
were made almost everywhere, and were strongly pressed, but as steadily refused. Else¬ 
where Lord Hastings speaks of ‘the extraordinary, unhealthiness of Moorshidabad,’ due to 
the city being ‘full of thick copses of bamboo, which prevent a circulation of the ail 
and in the midst of these masses there are multitudes of little stagnant pools.’ Has¬ 
tings directed the bamboos to be extirpated and the pools to be filled up or enlarged 
into tanks. ‘So incorrectly do large bodies of men judge of attentions to their welfare 
that it is probable this operation will be looked upon rather as an oppression than as 
an act of kindness.’ He speaks of .lagat Seth as a banker, perhaps the richest in the 
world, whose firm had in times past been useful to Government.’ Of the Nawab he says 
‘I am glad to have seen his Highness again. He is a mild and gentlemanly young 
man, but in all instances there is an advantage arising from these interviews between 
the Governor-General and natives of rank; for the courtesy which naturally must be 
exhibited on those occasions has a tendency to obviate many misunderstandings, and 
tempers the opinion generally entertained of a repulsive dryness in our government.’ Here 
is a description of the capital of the new province of Bihar and Orissa: 
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‘•The people were very respectful, for which the inhabitants of Patna are not 
famous. The population consists very much of Moghuls; and as the better families of 
them are barred from most of the advantageous lines of life by the system of our 
Government, they are very apt to sow dissatisfaction among the lower classes* “The 
town is long and narrow. Its population is estimated at above 200,000. It has more 
the air of a city than anything which I have before seen in India. The part of 
Calcutta in the vicinity of the Government House is splendid. But the remainder of 
the city consists of huts composed chiefly with mats and thatch. Here almost all the 
houses arc substantial. 'The richer natives have good brick houses. The mansions of 
the lower classes are principally mud-walled (the pise of France) with good tiled roofs.” 

The city of Banares “makes a splendid appearance from the river. The proportion 
of houses of good masonry, and of many stories, is, I believe, greater here than in any 
other Indian city.” The province of Oudb, the Nawab Vizier’s country, is well-culti¬ 
vated. The city of Lucknow has a better appearance than any other town I have seen 
in India.’ The Tmanibarah is ‘a truly magnificent and elegant building.’ The silk factory 
at Jungipore in Moorshidabad is mentioned, and at Monghyr Lord Hastings noticed that 
the “natives have imitated British fowling-pieces and rifles with great skill. These fire¬ 
arms arc very neatly made. The articles which I saw did great credit to the ingenuity of 
the workmen.” Passing Chinsurah and Hooghly, he says! 

“There are handsome houses in each, which look upon the river and are pleasing 
objects from it.” 

We now turn to political matters. One of the earliest entries in the Journal relates 

to the policy which the Governor-General intended to pursue in India. He says: 

“Our object ought to be, to render the British Government paramount in effect, 

if not declaredly so. We should hold the other States as vassals, in substance though 

not in name ; not precisely as tl stood in they Moghul Government; but possessed of 
perfect internal sovereignty, and only bound to repay the guarantee and protection of 
their possessions by the British Government with the pledge of the two great feudal 
duties. First, they should support it with all their forces on any call. Second, they 
should submit their mutual differences to the head of the confederacy ( our Government ), 
without attacking each other’s territories •■•the difiSculties bequeathed to me are imminent, 
and might break upon me at any instant-**! have endeavoured to improve the juncture 
by courteous and conciliatory language to the native Powers ; and I do hope I may re¬ 
move considerable soreness. As for the rest fortune and opportunities must determine; 
but it is always well to ascertain to oneself what one would precisely desire had one the 
means of commanding the issue.” 

The following extracts will show the attitude which Lord Hastings resolved to maintain 
towards the King of Delhi: 

“Mr. Metcalfe ( Resident) arrived from Delhi. The king had neen carrying on a 
wearisome negotiation with him to obtain that I should visit him. Mr. Metcalfe always 
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retarded tde aaide ansTO,— namely, tdat I had expteBeed myeeliaa very deeiroasot pay^ 
ing my personal attentions to his majesty ; but had told him ( Mr. Metcalfe ) that I ^ 
restrained from doing so by the knowledge that his majesty expected my acquiescence Id 
a . ceremonial which was to imply his Majesty's being the liege lord of the British pos¬ 
sessions. This dependent tenure, Mr. Metcalfe assured him, could never be acknowledged 
by me. The king tried a variety of modifications as to the particular form in which 
hie suzerainty over the Company's territories was to be asserted ; but at length, after 
Mr. Metcalfe's assuring him that the more or the less of the distinctions to be showti 
to me could have no effect where my resistance was to the admission of any foreigti 
supremacy over our dominions, his Majesty at length gave us the hope of a meeting 
( which never came off, though Lady Loudoun visited Delhi )”‘It is dangerous to uphold 
for the Mussalmans a rallying point, sanctioned by our own acknowledgment that a jus! 
title to supremacy exists in the King of Delhi.” 

Again, 

*‘It used to be the etiquette for the Resident on particular occasions ic 
present to the king a nuz/ur from the Governor-General, as a homage to the latter frond 
his liege lord. This custom I have abrogated ; considering such a public testimony oi 
dependence and subservience as irreconcilable to any rational policy.” 

The abuse of power by the Residents posted at the courts of Native Princes Wal 
well-known to the Marquis of Hastings, though in the case of Major Baillie we havi 
seen that, largely owing to the weakness of the Nawab Vizier himself, the Governor 
General did not exert himself to remove the grievance i 

“In our treaties with them, we recognise them as dependent sovereigns. Then w< 
send a resident to their courts. Instead of acting in the character of ambassador, h( 
assumes the functions of a dictator; interferes in all their private concerns ; countenance! 
refractory subjects against them ; and makes the most ostentatious exhibition of this ez' 
ercise of authority. To secure to himself the support of our government, he urges somi 
interest which under the colour thrown upon it by him, is strenuously taken up by oui 
Council ; and the government identifies itself with the Resident not only on the singU 
point but on the whole tenor of his conduct. In nothing do we violate the feelings oj 
the native princes so much as in the decisions which we claim the privilege of pronouno 
ing with regard to the succession to the musnud.” 

In August 1817, the Nepal Durbar sent the Raj Guru to compliment the Governor 
General. 

“The general knowledge of the politics of India which the Guru exhibited in hL 
conversations with Mr. Wellesley, struck the latter strongly. On one occasion the Gun 
observed, that whether we wished it or not, the British must carry their sway up t 
the Indus. “One after another,” said he, “the native sovereigns will be urged, by follj 
or overweening pride, to attack you ; and then you must, in self-defence, conquer ; am 
then you are much the stronger, whether you intended it or not.” 

13 
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At Safeedan, in Jheend, 

"I rode out in the evening to examine the neighbouring country, Tt did not pass 
unobserved ; for one of our officers overheard some ot the Jhecnd soldiers, who were 
walking in our camp and noticing my distant movements, say, '‘These English will know 
everything.” 

The Journal is full of bitter complaints against the outrages of the Pindarics, who 
were supported by the Centra! Indian Marhatta powers. 

'The Pindaries, professed freebooters, existing upon plunder, can to a certainty 
bring above 20,000 horse into the field, part of it excellent in quality. Luckily, bitter 
dissensions among themselves insure us against their acting as one bod)'.’ 

Karim Khan, Chetu or Setu, and Namdar Khan, were the principal Pindari 
Chiefs. The bitter animosity between Jean Baptiste and Jaswant Rao, generals command¬ 
ing two of Scindiah’s armies, is referred to by Lord Hastings in January 1815 as 
affording the Company’s possessions a temporary respite. 

'The unfortunate Rajput states of Jaipur aud Udaipur, mercilessly wasted by 
Scindiah, Holkar, Ameer Khan, IVfahamed Shah Khan, and the Pindaries, have assailed 
mem with repeated petitions to take them under protection as feudatories to the British 
government. Bajee Rao’s family being Brahmanical, a member of it cannot be a sovere¬ 
ign; but Bajee Rao reigns under the title of Peshwa, equivalent to Vizier, and keeps 
up the farce of asking once a year the orders of the Rajah, whom he retains in. 

captivity.” 

Runjeet Singh, 

"aware of the awkward colour which his assembling an army on the Sutlej’ must 
bsar, endeavours to remove the impression of his projected hostility by exaggerated 
attentions. The Vakeel is charged to express Ranjeet Singh’s regret that I had not 
approached near enough to the Sutlej to allow of his coming in person to see me. 
The most earnest assurances of his friendship are given, and he has 
sent presents more than ordinarily splendid, which, of course, are accepted 
by the Company, I, ^y^rlf a sin( krity kqual to ihs own, (the italics are ours) professed the 
most unbounded confidence in the Maharajh’s amicable dispositions, was as courteous as 
possible to the Vakeel and clothed him in a very rich khilat.’’ 

The following illustrations of the diplomatic meetings and negotiation of the t'mes 
will prove interesting: 

The next morning the Resident attempted to make Atmaram Pundit sensible of the 
benefits the Maharajah would desire from a frank cooperation with me. Atmaram Pundit, who 
is Minister for foreign affairs, shrugged up his shoulders and said : "The Weakest must obey 
the stronger.” It was a curious avowal of incapacity for effectual resistancCr The Resident 
caught at the expressions, and asked him whether he thought we meditated any unprovo¬ 
ked hostility to Scindiah. Atmaram answered eagerly that he could have no suspicion ; the 
customs of the British Government were too well known for anything insidious to be 
apprehended i the salutary course for his master (Doulat Rao Scindiah) was, under present 
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eircumstances, to accede unreservedly to the purposes of the Governor-General, but it wa«^, 
still humiliating to appear to act through constraint. The Resident assured him evezy^' 
thing would be avoided which would give his Highness’s union with us such a. semblance' 
in the eyes of the country. The minister said that the delicacy would be duly appreciatcdi 
and we should find his Highness sincere.” 

Meeting Rajah Rundheer Sing of Bharatpur : 

I said it would be a gross injustice to the British character were anyone to imagine 
that from our having been foiled at Bharatpur (under Lord Lake)^ we were capable of an’ 
unworthy sentiment towards those who had gallantly resisted us. I professed that we 
knew how to honour valour, though exercised against ourselves, that I rejoiced in making 
personal acquaintance with men who had so proved their martial quality, and that I would 
depend on their showing as much intrepidity by my side, if I solicited their assistance, as 
they had done against us. The relief which this tone seemed to give to all the principal 
persons was extraordinary.” 

The want of kindness and courteous treatment by the Company’s servants towards 
the natives of the country is often referred to as a cause of grave discontent. 

“Our people are too dry with the natives. 'Che latter give us high credit for justice, 
but I fear they regard us in general as very repulsive.” “Again and again I say that 
men are to be gratified not by what we think important but by what comes home to 
their habitual feelings and prejudices, however triflings it may appear to us. This is a 
policy sadly neglected by the British in this country, and the consetjuence is visible 
in the very little approach to assimilation towards which our long dominion over the 
country has led the natives.” 

From time to time the Governor-General during his tours, received deputations from 
the Princes and nobility of the neighbourhood. 

“They were all splendid in retinue and dross, and it was impossible not to observe 
in their air and manners the tone of highly-polished society.” 

From the names recorded in the Journal we find that there were several high 
functionaries of the King of Delhi and the Vizier of Oudh who were Hindus, and conver¬ 
sely, many of the high officials under the Marhattas wore Mussalmans. The only politi¬ 
cal feeling in the country existed among the Marhattas, who were linked into a sort of 
confederacy under the i’eshwa, but it was a vague and nebulous sentiment and broke down 
in practice when opposed to the' British determination to attain hegemony over all the 
Indian chiefs and princes. Tool.'si Bai, the stepmother and guardian of young Holkar, 
appears from Hasting’s Journal to be' the only reigning monarch who took up arms in 
the cause of the Peshwa actuated by this sentiment, but the old lady was soon reduced 
and Holkar’s dominions were considerably cut up in consetpience, and apportioned among 
the faithful chiefs. Reference is made everywhere to the Golandazes, or native artillery 
men in the Company’s Bervice,-a branch of the sepoy Army which has been discontinued 
since the Mutiny. At one place Hastings alludes to “the excessive depression in which 
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the half>CB8tes are held by the Company’s servants. Till Lady Loudoun gave a private 
hint that colour never would be noticed, halfcaste, ladies, though of the best education 
and conduct and married to men in prominent stations, were not admitted to the 
Government House.” Lord Hastings views regarding the Parmanent Settlement are 
opposed to the popular notions on the subject. He considered it ‘more specious than 
really beneBcial.’ Referring to the hardships caused by the Sunset Law, he says: 

“Our oridinances in this country have been generally instigated by some casual 
occurrence. In other countries, laws are only recognitions and enforcements of settled 
opinions of the community, and these opinions are the result of long observation and 
practical experience, there is little danger that an edict founded on them should be 
inconvenient to society. From the want of a comprehensive view in our system, many 
of our regulations, while they correct one evil, institute many sources of oppression.” 

There are only two references in the Journal to affairs in Europe. Under date 
August 1814, we find ; 

“The news that the allies had entered Paris reached us this morning. It came by way 
of Constantinople to Bombay.” 

On November 11,1816 the only entry is as follows ; 

‘Received from Ceylon the news of the important victory gained by the Duke of 
Wellington over Napoleon at Waterloo. The guns of the fort have opend fire, and we 
are planning a grand entertainment on the occasion.” 

Lord Hastings’ views on the Brahmins, specially of Bengal, are anything but 
complementary. The Brahmins are a ‘confideracy of interested and forecasting se nsua- 
lists.’ Hindu mythology is a wild, incoherent and stupidly absurd pack of fancies devi¬ 
sed by the Brahmins to occupy the minds of the people.’ For these superficial views, 
the general ignorance of Sanskrit literature that prevailed at that time among Europeans 
and the dotage of Hindu civilisation, as Lord Hastings terms it, were largely respon¬ 
sible. That civilisation had indeed reached its nadir in his time, and he had considerable 
justification for saying that the Hindoo appears a being nearly limited to mere animal functions, 
and even in them indiff’erent; everything in their system bears the stamp of successful 
conspiracy against human genius ; ‘they are infantine in everything’; ‘there never has been 
a really national feeling among the people of the country.^ The great mass of the natives 
have no consideration of pride or other sentiment as to who governs them, provided 
their superstitions and nearly vegetative comforts are not outraged’; subjugation of the 
intellect, that they may reign over the bodies of the multitude, is the unremitting object 
of that worthless and successful caste’ (the Brahmins). No wonder that he says: 

“I should think them, from the present frame of their polity, incapable of having 
ever effected or even undertaken anything on an extensive scale,” and the following is a 
good reason : ‘‘One would imagine that the habitual veneration which a Brahmin receives 
from his earliest years was calculated to elevate his mind and make him strive to appear as 
worthy of .his high distinction by the dignified purity of his conduct. But this is so far from 
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being the casOi that in no 6lasB does one meet more frequent instances of 'vile and 
grovelling turpitude, as well as of deep atrocity,’ and this is born out by several instancee 
quoted in the book. 

Of the various races of men inhabiting northern India, here are some of the Oovmf* 
nor-General’s personal impressions : 

‘These Pathans are stout, frank-looking men, with much martial air.' These Afgans 
are Hne-Iooking men.’ (They were residents of Rohilkhund). The Sikhs came jn great, 
but truly military pomp-•-they adopted a tone of cheerful but most polite freedom, equally 
distant from the cautious reserve of the Mahomedan, or the timidity of the Hindoo-•-From 
the specimen which I have seen of the Sikhs, I should describe them as a bold, athletic 
and animated race. ‘I this day remarked what I had indeed observed on many former 
occasions, what a fine race of men the Sikhs and Jats are. They are not bulky, but they 
are tall and energetic. Their step is firm and elastic } their countenances frank, confident 
and manly; and their address has much natural politeness. I had noticed the same 
appearance in the Rohillas and Pathans, but with less of cheerful air than what I observe 
in the Sikhs. More active, brave and sturdy fellows can nowhere be found than these 
tribes present.” 

As for Bengalees, here is something which will show in what esteem they were 
held in the Upper Provinces : 

“We dined with the Nawab Vizier (at Lucknow). At the dessert a space was 
cleared • A gang of buffoons were introduced-•-but what seemed to give the greatest 
delight to the company was a man who represented a Bengalee, and got a prodigious 
number of slaps in the face for various acts of stupidity. The caricaturing the poor 
inhabitant of Bengal as a fool seemed to tickle the fancy of the Nawab Vizier and all 
his kinsmen, no less than it excited the glee of all the up-country servants who were 
attending behind our chairs.” 

During his journeys up and down the Ganges the Governor-General and his party 
beheld some cases of what seems to be the custom of Antarjali, which is described as 
endeavouring to smother a dying man by filling his mouth and nose with the holy mud. 
Several cases of suttee were either witnessed, or brought to the notice of the Gover¬ 
nor General, some taking place quite close to his residence at Barrackpore. The ascetics 
at Brindabun and Mathura were notoriously licentious. The practice of committing 
suicide, on the part of women, by throwing themselves into wells was quite common ; so 
also ‘the deliberate premeditated murder of a poor infant for the sake of stealing its 
little ornaments, worth a few shillings at most,’ and the cold-blooded murder of sepoys 
by-one another to gain four or five rupees, or to gratify the most petty pique. A 
Brahmin applied to Lord Hastings for permission to sacrifice himself before the temple 
of Kali near Moorshidabad. Life was held so cheap that taking it by violence, e.g., 
poisoning, <&c., was not considered a heinous sin. Animals were frequently brought for 
e;chibition or sale with their backs or legs broken, so that they might not run away. 
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**lhere is a strange inconsistency with these people. They have great reluctance 
to kill anything ; but short of putting it to death, they will without compunction 
exercise any cruelty on it.” 

The Governor-General encamped at Hardwar about Christmas time in 1814, and 
celebrated Christmas there, distributing a thousand rupees among the Brahmins. At the 
ghats, during the bathing festivals, pilgrims ‘flock in such numbers that the concourae 
18 estimated at above one million.' On his way the Governor-General met with multi¬ 
tudes of pilgrim-parties (though it was not the season) who were either going to, or 
returning from Hardwar. 

“One perceives the policy of the Brahmins in enjoining these pilgrimages to the 
extremities of the territory as a duty imperative on everyone who professes to fulfil 
the articles of his faith. Uniformity of superstition is kept up by this intercourse 
between the remotest quarters ; and the devotee receives at these distant points of his 
veneration a revived impression which rivets the influence' of his own local Brahmin 
over him.” 

The social and political aspect of pilgrimages has been correctly hit oft’ in the 
above, inspite of the undeserved fling on Brahminism. The absence of purdah among 
Marhatta women is thus noticed : 

“Lady Loudoun found the Bai ( Amrit Rao's wife ) and two ladies, who were 
with her, not at all subjected to the ordinary Hindustanee restraints : for they lifted 
the purdah and came forward to receive Lady Loudoun, without seeming to mind the 
gentleman who accompanied her. On the marches of the Marhattas the women ride ) so 
that, being at times necessarily exposed to view, they have not that difficulty about 
showing themselves which is observed by other Hindu females.” 

The apathy of the Indian camp-followers towards the distress of one another led 
the Marquis to observe : ‘the insensibilily of the natives towards each other is astonish¬ 
ing*’ Again, ‘these people have no mercy for each other.' The following curious observation 
on the sacred i i.u is interesting : 

“Crowds of people assembled in front of the villages ( near Hooghly and Chinsurah ) 
to look at us : and the women saluted us with a sort of tremulous hooting which I 
might have thought expressive of distaste had I not been forwarned that such was their 
complimentary expression of welcome. This is the sound which Dr. Buchanan, by the 
aid of a lively fancy, describes as indicative of a lascivious feeling on the occasion of his 
hearing it uttered when the idol was drawn forth from the temple of Jagannath : so readily 
do our prejudices impose on our perception.” 

The following extract will prove instructive. So far as we are aware, no one except 
Babu Rabindranath Tagore, in his novel, Gora, has noticed the same peculiarity .• 

‘‘No observation is trifling which marks a peculiarity in the feelings of any people. 
We passed to-day a shore where for a great length the chain of villages was continued. 
Of course crowds of people collected on the bank to see the fleet. It rained socartly. 






Almost every man was provided with an umbrella, with which he sheltered himself; but 
I did not see a single instance in which a man offered that protection to a woman, though 
many of them had infants in their arms. The umbrella is an appendage which women 
Tiirely carry in this country. Their want of it on this occasion seemed calculated to call 
forth a humane attention; there did not, however, appear any symptom of sensibility 
towards the fair sex." 

It will certainly be instructive to us in India, even in these enlightened times, to 
find that the Governor-General of India, a hundred years ago, immersed as he was in the 
cares of his exalted office, could yet think it worth his while to record in his journal 
observations on the habits and intelligence of common animals, down to ants. In Novem* 
ber 1818, there is a lengthy entry in which he lays down the results of personal observ¬ 
ation and experiments, carried on witli no costly apparatus, but only with his hands and 
feet, regarding the swarms of auts in his Barrackpore residence. 

‘How these ant *-can so suddenly assemble in numbers to attack their prey is a curious 
(piestion. That they do give each other intimation cannot be doubted.’ 

Then he relates some experiments by himself and says': 

‘Two facts seem settled by the experiment; first, that intimation of danger was 
distinctly conveyed; secondly, that the ants were not bearing their burden to any 
fixed domicile.’ 

Similar observations on the peculiarities of other animals and plants are interspersed 
throughout the journal, Anything that might add to the knowledge, enlightenment, or- 
amusement of mankind, however minute or humble, was considered worthy of record by the 
ruler of the vast Indian Empire. Only once in this journal covering a period of five years, 
is there an intimate personal touch to be found, and that was wlien Hastings was separated 
from his wife. On .(anuary 1,1816, the entry begins : 

“Never before did a year open to me with such chilling prospects. In a few days my 
wife and children, the only comforts by which I am attached to this world, are to 
embark for England. Nothing will remain to cheer me under unremitting and tliankless 
labour ; yet I feel a bond that will never allow me to relax in effort as long as my 
health will suffice. I at times endeavour to arouse myself with the hope that I may 
succeed in establishing such institutions, and still more such dispositions, as will pro¬ 
mote the happiness of the vast population of this country ; but when the thought has 
glowed for a moment it is dissipated by the austere verdict of reason against the efficacy 
of exertion from an atom like me. The Almighty wills it: it is done without the me¬ 
diation of an instrument. The notion of being useful is only one of those self- 

delusions with which one works oneself through the essentially inept vision of life.” 

This ( 1815 ) has been a year of distressing floods in Bengal. On October 11, 
1816 the Marquis of Hastings makes the following note in his journal: 

“A dreadful inundation has taken place at Beerbhoom. A river which comes down 
from the hills, was banked up on both sides with mounds of great height and thickness, 
to prevent its casual overflowing from injuring the cultivation of the country. The 
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showers felt scantilj daring the rainy season, bat of late they have beett unddmmonly 
heavy ; in consequence the river became so swollen as' to burst its banks in many 
places. Tl»e torrents have swept away a great number of villages with their inhabitants, 
and cattle to an immense amount have neen drowned. We have directed the public 
functionaries to distribute money for the present support of individuals who lhave 
survived the wreck of their property. The system of embankments must be always liable 
to produce these accidents,’’ and he suggests a system of canals, which besides being useful 
at ordinary seasons, "would safely carry off by a gradual discharges of the water so 
dangerous in a stateof accumulation.” 

The remarkable cheapness of living, as compared with the high prices prevailing now- 
a-days, will appear from the following casual observation. 

"Since we have anchored this evening, the hilsa have been sold in the fleet at sixty- 
four for a rupee....The lowness of the price, when the crews of our large fleet must 
have added so prodigiously to the purchasers, shows the wonderful plenty of 
the fish.” 

The following first-hand account of Begum Somroo, will be read with interest: 

"January 26 (1815). Marched to Nareela (in the neighbourhood of the Delhi 
district).. .We here met the Begum Somroo, who had advanced thus far from her jaigeer 
on the other side of the Jumna, to pay her compliments. This extraordinary woman was 
purchased when a girl by Somers, the German, infamous for having lent himself as an 
instrument for murdering the British prisoners at Patna....That man was one of the 
description of Europeans frequent at the time, who used to hire themselves to the Indian 
princes, with a little band of native troops better armed and disciplined than was the case 
with the rest of the soldiery composing the armies •••Somers, however atrocious, appears 
to have been acute and sagacious. He gradually improved his fortunes, till his assistance 
became a matter of importance to the Emperor. The naturally quick understanding of 
his wife had been strengthened and expanded by the education which he had given her 
the means of attaining, and she became a most active and judicious assistant- to him in 
all his most intricate concerns. She took the field with him, and in action was borne in 
her palankeen from rank to rankj'encour.aging the men, who were enchanted with her heroism. 
The essential service which she rendered to Shah Allum made him confer on her life- 
interest, in survivance to her husband, in the considerable district assigned to Somers for 
the maintenance of his troops ; Shah Allum further dignified her with the title of Begum 
or Princess. Since the death of her husband, she has managed the jaigeer, the revenues 
of which exceed £ 150,000 a year, with great ability ; maintaining in good order a 
considerable number of troops, preserving a tolerable police in the district, and keeping 
up her own authority firmly. The jaigeer being within the territory ceded to the Com¬ 
pany, the Begum is now our feudatory--The Begum dined with us. As she is a 
Christian, none of our dishes came amiss to her; and good Madeira wine is peculiarly 
acceptable to her palate. She has the remains of a fine face, with a fairer complexion 
than is frequent among the natives, and peculiarly intelligent eyes—She insists on escort' 



ing me across W district to Mcerat. 1 expected slae wotdd rather have accompaine^ 
Lady Loudoun' to Delhi, but she ■ roundly told ua she did not like to go near the royal 
family, as she in that case, must pay her visit in the Zenana, and would be mercilessly 
squeezed for presents-The Begum encamped about a quarter of a mile from our tents. 
In the afternoon I rode to pay her a visit Her tent was small and simple ; and the 
the troops of her escort, well drawn out for show, made a good appearance.^’ 

Referring to the frequency of suicide among women by drowning in wells, Lord 
Hastings observes : 

“An extraordinary confirmation has just occurred of the persuasion entertained by me 

respecting the melancholy tone of life which is the lot of women in this country.Some 

momentary impulse of vexation acting on minds sick of a vapid nothingly existence has 
most likely been the cause of this strange circumstance. Incapacitated from mental resour¬ 
ces by want of education and want of intercourse with others, at the same time debarred 
from corporeal activity by their inflexible customs, they feel so oppressive a void that the 
superaddition of any incidental disgust renders the facility of indulging despondency irresis¬ 
tible. The magistrate, with reason, things that such a barrier round the well as would 
require the lapse of a second or two to clamber over, might restrain many of these acts, by 
giving time for a suggestion of fear to intervene.” 

One wonders how far this analysis is applicable to the practice of burning oneself in 
kerosene oil which is becoming so common among Bengali girls. 

The, immolation of a girl on the funeral pyre of her husband furnishes theme for many 
of the entries in the journal. The Raja of Jaipur died, and two of his wives and a couple 
of female slaves burned themselves on the funeral pyre with his body. Similarly with the 
Raja of Nepal. 

"Despair,.conspires with bigotry and enthusiasm to make her take a step reconciled 

to the contemplation of women in this country from their earliest youth ; while the absolute 
incapacity of such an uniformed mind as hers to have any distinct sense of the pangs she 
must undergo promotes the obstinacy of her resolution.” 

Adverting to an occurrence of this kind near Barrackpore, Hastings observes : 

''The merit and dignity of the act are so continually inculated by the Brahmins, that 
these poor ignorant victims are bewildered by indistinct notions of piety and sublimity. 
The hapless creatures are peculiarly exposed to the operations of the delusive sentiments 
so studiously instilled into them. The charities of life are here so little exercised, or 
indeed comprehended, that a woman has, on the death of her husband, the most disconsolate 
prospect. The son’s wife, or perhaps her own married daughter, becomes legally mistress 
of the house, and the widow, degraded into a kind of servant, is usually treated with 
tyrannical '.impatience as a burden on the family. The existence of the women is at all 
times dreary. They have none of that society with their nearest neighbours which cheers 
even the lowest classes in Europe. They have not either mental food or domestic occupa¬ 
tion to fill their time in their almost unbroken confinement within their dark, inconvenient 
14 




dwellings. Their incapacity to instruct their children precludes the amount of resource 
which that would afford, so that their minds : are in complete stagnation, and suffer all 
the irksome lassitude of such a state. A licit excuse for breaking .‘forth from that torpidity 
is, therefore, to them a fascinating opportunity ; and when they give way to the impulse 
they do it with an exaggeration arising from their being unaccustomed to measure and 
exertion of their spirits. The death of their husband sanctions a vehemence of energy 
which is a relief to the saddened heart. The woman has been taught that it is praiseworthy 
to encourage herself in the intoxication, and she does so, enjoying too much the novel 
pleasure of it to look aside. In this temper she professes the resolution of immolating 
herself on the funeral pile. Should she recede when she has once made the declaration, 
the utmost degree of public shame and opprobrium attaches not only to the woman but to 
her family so that her own dread of disgrace, and still more the instigations of her kin 
will operate almost irresisitibly to prevent her from faltering. But she has in truth no time 
for her passion to subside. The preparations for burning the body of the deceased are 
very simple, and are made with the utmost dispatch ; often not more than two or three 
hours elapse. The intended ceremony is not frequently known in the next village, whence 
there is rarely any concourse of people at ir. Should the woman’s spirits appear to flag, 
she is aided by bhang, or some other intoxicating drug"’At all events, she perishes in 
complete absence of all reflection.” 

It is in the department of education and public instruction that the name of the 
Bengali is honourably mentioned even so early as Lord Hastings’ time. At Barrackpore 
Lady Loudoun had established a school. 

‘‘The most anxious interest is made to get boys admitted into the school, and the 
children of Brahmins are among the most solicitous-"It must at the same time be said 
that the Brahmins near Calcutta are becoming oblivious of their caste, and indifferent about 
their customs, with a rapidity not observed by themselves.’ The disposition to learn English 
is strong among the natives. Dr. Hare informs me that, before our departure from Calcutta, 
having found a proper instructor, he had fixed a dayschool for teaching English - and that 
three young Brahmins had immediately enrolled themselves among the students. ‘Jainar- 
ain Qhosal, a rich native inhabitant of Benares, has begun a considerable building on a 
lot of ground belonging to him in the suburbs. He desires to make over to trustees, to 
be appointed by Government, this ground, with the building which he will complete 
on it, as the establishment of a school for instructing native children in the English 
language. He proposes to make over at same time landed property, producing 1,200 
rupees annually, and Company’s paper yielding interest to the same amount for the 
SBlaiies of the English master and his assistants. All that is required by him in return 
is H'ptedge, on the part of Government, that the funds shall not be diverted to any other 
purpose. I have put this into formal train. 

Jainarain was a worthy predecessor of Sir Taraknath Palit an Sir Beshbehari 
Ghose. The Bengali youths taught in the school at Barrackpore were sent, under a 
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son of Dr, Caray of Seeramporej by Lord Hastings, to act as pioneers of education in 
Rajputana. 

''The want of instruction in the vast territory of Hajputana, containing several 
independent states, may be judged by this : the first minister of Jaipur, a man otherwise 
of ability, cannot write, and can scarcely read. The unremitting course of spoliation 
which has ravaged these fine countries for the last fifty years produced a sort of des¬ 
pair, which made everyone neglect all concerns but that of living through the 
passing day." 

The dense ignorance which prevailed was the breeding ground of superstition where 
unmeaning, and often degrading, ritualistic practices were fostered by the priesthood, 
but the observance of the elementary rules of morality was at a discount. This is 
largely the case even now among the lower classes. Our last quotations will show the 
Marquis of Hastings as a great champion of mass education : 

“I have been long satisfied that under no other Government is there such inces¬ 
sant and laborious application to the business of the office. The humanity and justice 
towards the natives with which the functions are fulfilled, are no less exemplary. Where 
we fail is, in our want of any attempt to inculcate principles of morality into natives, 
who are strangely destitute of any such instruction. This has arisen from a fear that we 
might excite in the people a supposition of our endeavouring to convert them to Chris¬ 
tianity ; but this jealousy could never arise from our putting into the hands of village 
schoolmasters small tracts of ethic injunctions extracted from the sacred books of the 
Hindoos. Ihe lirahmins never make any exhibition of the sort to the lower classes restric¬ 
ting themselves to enforce a blind observance of ceremonies.” "It is surprising how 
frequent are the occurrences in this country which bring home to the mind irresistible 
refutation of the hypothesis maintained by some able men in England, that it is inexpedient 
to enlighten the lower classes. Their assumption is, that by letting men in humble station 
see too distinctly the advantages of higher positions in life, 3^11 make them discontented 
with their natural occupations, and ready to seek melioration of their condition by vio¬ 
lence while you further vitiate their minds by enabling them to <iuestion the principles 
of that tranquil morality in which prejudice and habit would otherwise constrain them to 
walk. In the first place the passions of the multitude are not in any country to be 
restrained, but by the conviction of each individual in the mass that there exists a force 
ready to control him if he proceed to turbulence. This curb, however, will assuredly be 
less necessary over a community where the discriminations between right and wrong are 
well defined and generally understood. In respect to public tranquility, therefore, great 
benefit is ^ined by disseminating instruction. With regard to the imagined morality 
attendant on narrow information, everyday’s experience here contradicts the notion. 
Nowhere is the perpetration of horrid acts more frc()uent than in this country, though 
the natives are mild in character, and urbane towards each other in manners. Their 
crimes arise from the want of any principle which can correct impulses of revenge, 
jealousy or cupidity.'’ , 



we shall qih^e alOMSt th#.«lo«ii% libes ot the^'JFdjiriial n^ch aoiioiiiated 
by thirty yeitfs a iFamous speech of X^brd,Macaulay t - '■ " 

-^^dA^iehce .^qf 'instruction necessarily implies destitution of morality. God be < praised, 
we hairq been aucoessful in extinguishing a system of rapine which w,aa uot only the un- 
liemitti? g scourge of an immense population, but depraved its habits by example and inflic¬ 
ted neccessities, while it stood an obstacle to every kind of improvement. It is befitting 
the British name and character that advantage Should be taken of the opening which we 
have eflected, and that establishments should be introduced or stimulated by us which 
may rear a rising generation in some knowledge of social duties.. A time not very remote 
will arrive when England will, on sound principles of policy, wish to relinquish the domi¬ 
nation which she has gradually and unintentionally assumed over this country, and from 
which she cannot at present recede. In that hour it would be the proudest boast and 
nost delightful reflection that she used her sovereignty towards enlightening her tempo 
•ary snbjects, so as to enable the native communities to walk alone in the paths of justice 
ind to maintain with probity towards her benefactress that commercial intercourse in which 
jhe would then find a solid interest.’ 

We would respectfully invite the attention of the present Governor General of 
[ndia, whose .sympathy for the country is so well-known, to this generous forecast on the 
jart of one of his great predecessors who filled the same exalted station just a hundred 
^ears ago ; and the enquiiy naturally forces itself up<*n us : How long will it take for the 
’orecast to fulfil itself ? 
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